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THE ROAD TO AUSTRALIAN I;EDERATI0N. 


*' rriHE keynoto of IBritisIi politics just now,” said an eminent man 
I to me lately, “ is that it is parochial. If it desires anything 
it plots to obtain it, like a vestryman, below the market price.” 13 nt 
the price of a thing, we may be assured, is on a scale with its value, 
and with a low price we are apt to get a damaged article. The 
imperial spirit which cheerfully makes a present sacrifice for a remote 
end, the national finance which sows seed for the future, have almost 
disappeared. If we want something tliat would confessedly be ji 
great gain—the federation of the Colonies, for e.vample, the federa¬ 
tion of the Empire, or the pacification of Ireland—the jiartisnns of 
the scheme assure us that it will cost next to nothing, while its 
opponents clamoitf that if this disastr<)ua thing be done the British 
taxpayer will mayhap have to disbur'^*! anotlier penny in the pound. 
Ouf financing may be “ according to ^jtocker,” but it has ceased to b«‘ 
according to Chatham. We will neither pay nor play; a great design 
is sure to be troublesome, and the vestryman thi-gks it can wait, ami 
at any rate he flatters himself it is. some one else’s business. 

The federation of the Australian colonies concerns British interests 
closer than any question for which we keep ambassadors at Berlin 01 
Paris, and the colonists are exhoi'ted from time to time in elocpienl 
articles to overcome tlie hindrances whicli impt'de it—hindrances 
which it is tolerably certain they cannot overcome without assistance 
from without. 'J’he federation of the Empire, if it is postpom'd 
until after the next European war, will probably never take place 
while the world lasts. But we are warned, in the highest political 
(|uartprs, that, we must not be impatient; we ought to wait, it seems, 
for what Providence will send, as th(i little politicians of the mirserv 
wait for what Santa Clans or Epiphany will drop into their stockings. 
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This v’fis uofc tlie iin'tliod of Eurke or Chatham. They brooded 
over State problems till a solution was Found, and straightway 
strove with all thejir strength to create the essential means and 
agencies that the end might folloAv. It was not by the modern 
method that the British Empire, or any empire, was over made; and 
not so can it be held together. If the British ta>q)ayer cannot look 
sacrifice cheerfully in the face f(4r 'adequate ends, if the British 
statesman cannot*draw all the scattered or discontented fragments of 
the Empire into one ftonfederacy at any present cost, a penalty little 
dreamed of will have* to be paid by-and-by feg their inc,apucity or 
neglect. 

A rapidly increasing number of thoughtful men, at home and in 
the colonies, are ]>ersnaded that Imperial Federation is not a question 
for some remoti' future, I^rt for the present. Before, it can come in 
any intelligible shape, however, the Australian and African group.s 
must each of them he brought under the authority of a supremo 
Legislature, entitled to negotiate on their behalf. This is the first 
and indispensable step, and the way is barred by embarrassing im¬ 
pediments. But they are impediments which a child can see, and a 
statesman could remove. They are not new or unexampled; (luite 
(Dthcrvvise, they are as old as history. They forbade the union of tln^ 
Greek States two tliousand years ago, and of the Italian States five 
centuries ago, but were overcome in later times by the authority of 
Geoi'ge Washington and the genius of Alexander Hamilton. They 
are aimjjly local jealousies, and they only await the intel:a’’ention of 
an umpire whom the dissentients can all respect and trust. Tliis is 
the sme qtiil non of colonial agreement. Where is this umpire to be 
found ? Colonists smiled sbmewhat sardonically, it may be, at the 
exuberant hopes of the London ]-)ress a conplc^of months ago that Sir 
Henry Parkes was the e.ssea,^l man. They knew that whatever 
way Federation may come, ti(j|j' was slight probability of its coming 
in that way. ^ 

Sir Henry T’arka* is a man of great ability, and sincerely desires 
the end In* proposes. He has been a constant friend of Federation 
indeed for thirty years, but it is'a curious phenomenon that probably 
he alone of all liis class in Australia does not recognize the fact that 
he has rendered himself impo.s.sible as a mediator. No one has done 
more to sow the local jealousies which it is the main business of an 
umpire to appease. Here are a couple of recent instances. The 
Colonial Ollice, in the old, arbitrary, blundering days, in fixing the 
boundaries between New South Wales and Port Philip (now 
Victoria), gave the control of the great river that divides them 
excbisively to the (Oder colony. It was as if some boundary commis¬ 
sion assigned tho exclusive control of tho Thames to Surrey, ignoring 
tlie claims of Middlesex. The waters of the river have been recently 
u.<ed for iirigation by the enterprising population of Victoria, and 
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lifter tlu^ example of Egypt aud Italy they design to make immense 
tracts covei’ed with a worthless scrub blossom like the orchards of 
Devonshire; or, if this hope be too extravagant, at Jiny rate to render 
them lit for human use. But the Prime’Minister of Is’ew South 
Wales did not bless this benelicent* work. On the contrary, Im 
interposed, declaring that his colony owned tlie water, and was 
(uititled to forbid the waste of it on Victoria (mterprises. I'anry 
Surrey forbidding Lomfon to quench her thirsit from the w'aters of 
hr private river, and you will understand ihe feeling excited on the 
southern side of the Murray. A little earlier Hir I fcmry bethought liini 
that the name of his colony was unsfcitable and unsatisfactory. And 
no doubt it is. New 8outh Wales is a ridiculous name for a country 
larger than the British Islands, and containing cities in which the 
whole population of the Principality might be housed. The need of 
a change had bt'en debated for thirty years, and it was one very proper 
to be made, for no Australian, we may be assured, ever consented to 
call himself a New-Sonth-Welshman. There was a goojl stock of 
suitable names available, but Sir Henry pushed them aside, amt 
gravely proposed to his Parliament to change the namii of the colony 
from New South Wales to Australia. The old penal settlement of 
Botany Bay, and the prosperous colony of which it is the capital, 
were to be Au.stuai,ia, and the colonies planted by the free enter¬ 
prise of fj'ee men were to by content with the names bestowed upon 
them from London in the colonial middle ages. A jocose legislatoi' 
at IMolbourno suggested tliat if the object was to distinguish their 
ten’itoiy fram ^Tcloria, they might call it (Ionvictoria. If the 
Tuembers for Yoi'kshlre brought a Bill into the House of Conunmis to 
confei on that important county the name of England, leaving the 
remaining fragments of the island which had hitherto bojne that 
title to be content witli their local designations, it is not probable 
that the measure would become law ; and Sir Henry's ju'oposal 
naturally came to nothing. It was never a danger imbued, for the 
Bill would certainly have been vetoed by Secretary of Slate for 
the Colonies since Lord fUenelg; but it was an insult, and it damag('d 
the proposer's reputation for practical statesmanship and n ndered 
him for the time being, and probably for all tinu', an impossible 
founder of an Australian dominion. If lie lives a dozen years In- 
may be a leading member of a Dominion Parliament, but he will not 
ha FumUUor; other and newer men will reap the harvest which 
he helped to sow long ago. 

ff the iin'ie has come to consider how an Australian coufedevacy 
may be initiated, it will bo worth while to glance back at the im¬ 
pediments which the idea has encountered hitherto. Like Hercules 
if Avas attacked in its cradle, and has been a good deal bnffi'ted bv 
friends as W'ell as enemies from that time forth. 

William Wentworth Avas the first .\ustralian statesman. His 
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father, !Mr. D'Avcy Wentwortli, an Irish gentleman in the public 
service at tSyclney, simt him to England for education, and he 
returned from Cambridge with a good stock of ideas and a generous 
fiiubition. lie founded a newspaper, organized the memorable 
Patriotic Association, and by his speeches in the Legislative Council 
intlamed the population, free and convict, with the desire for social 
improvement and political liberty. It lAvas l^e who framed the Con¬ 
stitution for New SoiSth Wales which, with slight modifications, has 
been adopted in all the' Australian colonies. In this instrument, 
Mr. AVentworth desired to insert a provision enabling the colomes to 
federate whenever they were ready and willing to do so; for from 
the beginning he desired, in his own words to create, “a new 
Britannia in another world.” In 1849, the Privy Council, reporting- 
on Australian affairs, recommended that one of the governors should 
be appointed Governor-General, and entmste’d with the authority to 
convene a General Assembly of Australia in any part of her Majesty’s 
.Australian possessions which ho might consider most convenient when¬ 
ever the need arose, or he was invited to act by the Legislative 
Assemblies of two colonies. AVentworth repeatedly pressed the 
advantage of such a slumbering power on the Imperial Government. 
The Legislative Council of Victoria came to his "aid, echoing the same 
advice. But the ignorant- fear of colonists which then prevailed at 
Westminster was too strong for them. They got a do.se of official 
slip-slop instead of the thing they asked for, and the simplest and 
easie.st method of initiating concerted action for common purposes was 
snatched out of the hands of the colonists,* 

But the moment they obtained organs through which to raak(; 
themselves heard, the colonists took the matter into their own hands. 
The local parliaments assembled for the first tiiflo in 1856, and in 
.lanuary 1857 the Legislative Assembly of Vioixmia appointed a 
Select Committee to consider the expe.diency of establishing a Federal 
Union amongst the Australian colonies, and the best means of attain¬ 
ing that end. The members w-ere selected from both political parties, 
ami it must b(* admitted they were well soh'cted. Out of twelve 
per.sons, then all with a single exception private members, three 
afterwards Iield the office of Prime hlinister, and six filled the 
important posts of Treasurer, Attormjy-General, Minister of Public 
I.ands or (yOTtimissioner of Customs, and another became a Cabinet 
Minister in England.f The Committee, after prolonged considera- 

* -1 nticil scarcely say, that the question of introflucing into the mtMsiiro.s lately 
iK'fijn; J’-iiliariient (•]i^u^e^ to establish a Feilrjral Union of the Australian oolouie.s for 
purposes of oomnion interests has been very seriously weijjbed by her Majesty’s 
Governu'c nt: hut they have be.en led to the eone.lasion that the j)resent is not a 
prtjjier oppoitimity foi- such enactmeiil, altliouffh they will give the fullest considerq- 
tion to la-opositioiis <iti the subject whic-h may emanate in concurrenoo from the 
rcvi)ecli\e liegislatiii'es .'’—Ijortl John JluHseU’H ile»patch. 

f 'I'he .Selcci . lomuiittcc consisted of the following personsMr. G.-ivan Duffy, 
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tion, adopted a Report declaring that the interests and honour of the 
colonies would be promoted by the establishment of a system of 
mutual actiQh and co-operation among therar 

“ Their interest siiflTers [says the Report], and must continue to sufler, 
while competing tariff’s, naturalization laws, and land systems, luval schemes 
of immigration, and of ocean postage, a clumsy and inefficient method of 
communicating with each othe^and with the Home Government on public 
business, and a distant and expensive system of jinlicial appeal exist; ami 
the honour and importance which constitute so essential an element of 
national prosperity, and the absence of which invites aggi'ession from 
foreign enemies^ cannot perhaps in this generation belong to any single 
colony of the Southern Group; but may, and we are jiex’suaded would, be 
speedily attmned by an Austrdian Federation representing the entire." 

Some advantages of immediate Federation wore suggested, wliich 
time has since shown to be real and sujistantial. 

“ Neighbouring States*[it was said] of the second order inevitably become 
confederates or enemies. By becoming confederates so early in their career, 
the Au-sti-alian colonies would, we believe, immensely economise their 
strength and resources. They would substitute a common national interert 
for local and conflicting interests, and waste no more time in barren rivalry. 
They would enhance the national credit, and attain much earlier the power 
of undertaking works of serious cost and imporfcince. They would not only 
save time and money, but attain increased vigour and .accuracy, by treating 
the larger questions of public policy at one time and place; and in an 
..\sscmbly which, it may be presumed, would consist of the wisest and most 
experienced statesmen of the Colonial. Legislatures, they would set up a 
safeguard against violence or disordor—hohling it in check by the coniinon 
-sense and common force of the Federation. They would pos.sess the power 
of more promptly calling new States into existence througliont their 
imttion.se territory, as the spread of population required it, and of enabling 
each of the existing States to apply itself, without conflict or jealousy, to the 
special industry which its position and resourcas render most prolitable.” 

On the method,of attaining' Federation, the ComTnitte(3 laid down 
a principle which would be worth the attention of Sir llcnry i’arkes 
to-day. 

“ No single colony [they said] ought to take exclusive j>ossesNinn of a 
subject of such national importance, or venture tw dictate the programmo of 
union to the rest. The delicate and important (iue.stious connected «i{h tlie 
precise functions and authority of the Federal Assembly, wliicli jircseiit 
themselves on the threshold of the inquiry, can be solved only by a Confei- 
ence of Delegates from the respective eolonies.” 

They accordingly recommended that such a Conference should be imme¬ 
diately invited to assemble, representing the Council and .Assemlfly 
in each of the colonies, and to sit in a place to be determined by the 
Delegates themselves by preliminary correspondence. 

This Report was adopted by the Assembly, and was afterwards 
communicated by message to the other House, who concurred in il. 

• 

Chairman; Mr. (afterwards Sir John) O'Siianassy, Mr, (now Jtiglit Hon. H.C. K.) t'hildi'i s, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. (now Sir Archibald) Micliie, Mr. Foster, Mr. Horne, Mr. Grillitti, 
Hr. Evans, Mr. Harkor, Mr. Syme, Mr. (now Sir J.amcs) McCulloch. 
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It wfts iny iluty as Cliairman of the Committee to commnnicate 
with leading statesmen in the other colonies. It proved an easy 
task ; most of them wou'iil have been ready to begin themselves ji 
little later, but they were all prepared to accept and second th(' 
beginning which had been made. It simplified the task that the 
colonies to be consulted at that time were only New South Wales. 
South Australia, and I^Casmania. Queensland Rid not thpn exist as a 
separat*' colony, and Western Australia was merely a penal settle¬ 
ment on the fringe of a vast unoccupied territory. 

The pi’oposal was immediately taken into consicfcration bjl tin 
consulted colonies. In South Australia,, both Houses reported in 
favour of adopting the suggestion of Victoria for a joint Conference, 
and appointed three Delegates, two of whom afterwards held thc^ 
office of l^rime Minister, to ^'epresent them,there. Tasmania was 
nearly as prompt. That colony also selected three Delegates, repre¬ 
senting tlie two branches of the Legislature. 

A couple of months after the movement in the Victorian Parlia¬ 
ment, but quite irrespective of it, Mr. Wentworth, wlip was then in 
London, presided over a meeting of Australians, and on their behalf 
})resented a memorial to the Secretary of State for the Colonies urging 
that a Permissive j\ct might be passed by the Inqjcrial Parliament, 
enabling the colonies to confederate in fhe manner most convenient, 
and agreeable to themselves. 'J’he Secretary of Sl:ite replied that tin' 
colonies which now possessed responsible Ministries must take tlie 
initiative, and that he would be happy to co-operate with them in 
obtaining the sanction of Parliament for any measure they desired. 
Thus at home and in the colonies there was a close agreement on 
what ought to be done, and on the legitimate way of doing it. 

lint the assent of the mother colony was still AvUniing, The prin¬ 
ciple of Pederation had warm julherenls in New South Wales. ^Ir. 
.Deas Thomson, formerly (Vdonial Secretaiy, and still Vico-Chairmari 
of the Executive Coinmil, who was among the foremost of tliem, 
procured the appointment of a Select Committee by the Legislative 
Council on the subject, Tire lleport was a State Paper of great value. 
Jt urged the significant truth that the attempt ought to be made at 
once, as time would probably increase its difficulties, and aggravate 
local jealousies, as indeed it has done. 

“Tt i.-i impo8.sib]e [the lleport declared] to contemplate the rapidly inf reas- 
ing population of the Australian colonies, and the future dove1o])meut of 
the unbounded resources which they undoubtedly possess, in the gi^at 
exti-nt and diversified character of the country which they eiuhriice, from 
the tropical regions of the northern distiicts to the more temi)erate climate.s 
of tlic South, and their consequent ada])tfxtion to the production, in a hig^i 
degree of perfection, of almost every article suited to the wants and luxuries 
of .society, without entertaining the most confident expectation th.at they 
are destined in the fulness of time to rank amongst the most important 
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cemmunities foiinded by the British nation. It becomes the more necessaiy 
therefore in this early stiige of their existenue, that every means should be 
adopted to render legislation, on matters affecting their common interests, 
mutually advantageous and su’cepiablc. And your Committee are of opinion 
that a measure of this kind cannot bo longer postponed, without the danger 
of creating serious grounds of antagonism and jealousy, which would tend 
grcjitly to embarrass, if not entirely to prevent, its future settlement, upon a 
satisfactory basis.” 

. . # * 

And they were of opinion that thi‘- Conference of Delegates, sug¬ 
gested by Victoria, ought to be held with as littte delay as possible. 

So far all had goije well. The Upper House in all the colonies 
and the Legislative Assembly in all but one wore ready to act. But 
the local jealousy which the Sydney statesman foresaw and feared 
was already an active agent in affairs, Mr. Charles Cowper, the 
Chief Secretary, who dreaded experinie^jts and had no policy 
beyond holding fast to office, vehemently opposed the appoint¬ 
ment of Delegates, and obtained a majority against the proposal. 
It is right to note that among those who contended that action 
should be taken at once was Henry Parkes, who believed that we 
could not too soon bring the Australian group into permanent relations. 
But party fueling and petty jealousies prevailed, and the scheme of a 
Conference at that time fell through, a majority of the Delegates 
being unhappily of opinion that wc could not proceed without New 
South Wales. 

After a lapse of three years the'question was taken np anew in 
the Victoria Parliament, and a Select Committee was again ap¬ 
pointed, including the Prime Minister, three gentlemen, who after¬ 
wards held the same office, and four others, who became Ministers in 
important departments.* The Committee recommended that nego¬ 
tiations with the othg- colonies should be renewed at the point 
where they were broken off, and they expressed a hope that the 
danger of war, which then prevailed, would overcome all local 
difficulties. South Australia, Tasmania, and Qiu'ensland exjiressed 
themselves willing to make the experiment, bnt#>New South Wale.s 
was still the difficulty. Dr. Lang, always a prominent figure in 
Australian politics, procured a Select Committee of the Tjcgislative 
Assembly on the subject, in which he had the assistance of ('Uiinent 
men—llktr. Parkes, Mr. Darvall, Mr. Hay, Mr. Jones, and others; 
but it may be presumed that the Cowper morass was still impassable, 
for they never brought up any Keport. 

]<V nearly ten years the question slejit, but in August 1870 a 
Royal'•Commission, with larger powers than a Select Committee 
possesses, was appointed, under letters patent from the Crown, to 

* Hie names of the Committee were: Mr. Gavan Duffy, Chairman; Mr. Nieholson, 
Mr. Miohie, Mr. O’Shanass}’^, Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Mollison, Mr. Caldwell, 
Mr. Brooke, and Dr. Evans. 
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take up the question again. The Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, 
and two gentlemen who afterwards held the same office, three lawyers, 
who were in succession Attorney-General of the colony, two leading 
politicians, afterwards Prime Ministers, and two or three others of 
distinction or influence, composed the Commission. The time seemed 
singularly fit for concerted action, for Von Moltke was on his way to 
Paris, and tlie colonies had no military organization, no fortifications, 
and slight hope ‘of assistance to, defend their frontiers if England 
were drawn into the war. 

The Commissioners promptly brought up a lijjpport which, among 
other cognate subjects, discussed the existing relations between the 
mother country and the colonies. These relations were represented 
as V>eing eminently insecure and intrinsically unfair, and therefore 
liable to give way on tlje first emergency. This was the language 
lield by the Commissioners:— * 

“ The liritlsh nolonies from whieli Imperial troops have been wliolly with- 
dr.T,wn present the unprecedented phenomenon of responsibility without 
either corresjKjnding authority or adequate protection. They ai'e as liable to 
all the hazards of war as the IJnited Kingdom; but they can influence the 
commencement or continuance of war no more than they ca^ coninfl the 
movements of tlie solai' system ; and they have no certain assuraiuT. of that 
aid ugiiinst jui enemy upon which integral portions of the TJnitod Kingdom 
can confidently reckon. This is a relation so wanting in mutuality that it 
cannot safely be regarded as a lasting one, and it becomes necessary to con¬ 
sider how it may be so modified a.s to afford a greater security for perma¬ 
nence," 

Admitting this description to be substantially accurate at that 
time, and still, the remedy no doubt lies in Imperial Federation, bnt 
in 1870 Imperial Federation was a vague suggestion which nobody 
had thought out. The tendency of the time wns not to draw closer 
together the colonies and tho mother country, but to drive them 
apart. In London eminent statesmen lield the mad theory that 
FiUgland ought to cut oflT all connection with the spring-heads which 
fed her from afar ^v'i|h health and strength in order to escape tho trouble 
of keeping watch over them. This theory had not many friends in 
the colonies, but it acted on opinion in another way; it tauglit 
colonists to face the consequences by formulating methods of protect¬ 
ing themselves. The Eeport contained a proposal for which Imperial 
federation i.s a wise substitute, but it belongs to the history of tho 
question as teacliing in a significant manner the consequence of 
li‘aving the difficulty to settle itself. When the statesmen who 
founded the Canadian Dominion were in London, one of them#said to 
me on some difficulty arising, “ If we cannot negotiate, successfully in 
We^vtuiimster in summer, we will negotiate at Washington in autumn.” 
And Australians were beginning to contemplate a measure of'inde¬ 
pendent statesmanship almost as decisive. 
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• This was the proposal in the Report:— 

“ It has been proposed to establish a Council of tlie Empire, whoso advice 
must be taken before war was declared. But this measure is so foreign to the 
genius and traditions of the Britisli Constitution, and presupposes so largo 
an abandonment of its functions by the House of Commons, that we dismiss 
it from consideration. There remains however, wc think, more than one 
method by which the anomaly of tho pi-esent system may be cured. 

“ It is a maxim of Intematynal I/iw that a Sovereign State cannot be 
involved in war without its own consen^, and that whenj *wo or more States 
are subject to the same Crown, and allies in peace, t];ioy are not, therefore, 
necessarily associates in wai> if the one is not dependent on the other. 

“ The swereignty erf a State does not arise from its extent, or power, or 
population, or form of Government, More than a century sigo, Yattel 
formulated the principle now imiversally accepted, that a small community 
may be a Sovereign State, no less than the most powerful kingdom or 
empire, and that all Sovereign States inherit the same rights and obligations. 

“‘Two Sovereign States [says Vattel] ma^r bo subject to the same 
princo without any dependende on each other, and each may retain its rights 
as a free and Sovei-eign State. Tho King of Prussia is Sovereign Prince of 
Neufehatel in Switzerland, without the. principality being in any nuuiner 
united to his other dominions; so that the people of Neuftihatel, in virtue 
of their franchises, may servo a foreign Power at war with the King of 
Prussia, provided that tho war be not on account of that principality.’ 

“Wheaton and other modern public jurists have illustrated the .same 
principle by the case of Hanover and England, which, though they were 
allied by pei’sonal union under the same Crown, were not ncce.ssarily 
associates in war or responsible for each other. And tho latest writers on 
International Law cite the more modern and analogoti.s case of tho Ionian 
Islands, a State garrisoned by British troops, and having as chief magistrate 
a Lord High ComiuLssionor appointed by the Queen; and which was, not¬ 
withstanding, adjudged before the British Court of Admimlty (on a private 
question arising) to constitute a Sovereign Stale not associated with tho 
United Kingdom in tho Crimean war. The last chief magistrate but one 
of this Sovereign State was since promoted to the Governorship of tho 
colony of New South Wales, and thence to the Governorship of the 
Dominion of Canada. The last Lord High Commissioner was transferred to 
the Governorship of the dependency of Jamaica, 

“ Without ovorlooking^the distinction between colonies consisting of men 
of the same origin, as the population of the United Kingdom, and States 
inherited by the Crown, like Hanover, or obtained by treaty, like the Ionian 
Islands, it is suggested for consideration whether the rule of International 
Law under which they are declared neutrals in wai’ woidd not become appli¬ 
cable lo colonies enjoying self-government by a single addition to their 
present power. 

“ Tlie colony of Victoria, for example, possesses a separate Parliament, 
Government, and ilistinguishing flag; a separate naval and militaiy estab 
Hshment. All the public appointments are made by the local Government. 
The only*officer commissioned from England who' exercises authority within 
its limits is the Queen’s representative: and in the Ionian Islands, Avhile. 
they were admittedly a Sovereign State, the Queen’s representative was 
appointed in the same manner. The single function of a Sovereign Slate, 
as understood in International Law, which the colony does not exorcise or 
possess, is tho power of contracting obligalions with other Stiitcs. I'hc want 
of this power alone distinguishes her position from that of Stat('s un¬ 
doubtedly Sovereign. 

“ If tho Queen were authorized by the Imperial Parliament to concede to 
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tho gioater coloiiii’s tlie rifjlit to Hiako treaties, it is conteiide*! thixi tlicy 
voxilil fulfil tlio coinlitioiis constituting a Sovereign State in as full and 
jierfect a sense ns any of the smaller States cited by ])ublic jxirists to illus- 
tiutc this ride of limited responsibility. And the notable conces.sion to tho 
interests of peace and humanity made in our own day by the great Powers 
with respect to privateers and to mercliaut shipping renders it probable that 
they would not, on any inadequate grounds, refuse to recognize such States 
as falling under the rule. 

Jt mufit not be forgotten that thiil'is a ftabject in whioli the interests of 
the colonies and of the mother couitry ai’e identical. British statesmen 
lun e long aimed not ohly to limit more and more the expenditure inciin-ed 
for the defence of distant colonics, but to withdraw more and moi'e from all 
ostensible respomsibility for th-.i' defence; and they would probafily see any 
honourable method of adjusting the present anoniidous relations with no lc.s.s 
satisfaction tlian wo should. 

Nor would the recognition of tho neutrality of tho self-governed colonies 
deprive tlicm of tho power of aiding the mother country in any just and 
necessaiy Avar. On the contrary, it would emible them to aid her with more 
dignity and effect; as a Sovereign State .could, of its own free will, and at 
wliatevcr period it thought proper, elect to become a party to the war.” 

The Report also recommended that a Permissive Act should be 
obtained from the Imperial Parliament, authorizing the Queen to call 
into existence by proclamation a Federal Union of any two or more of 
the colonies as soon as Acts had betm passed in their respective Legis- 
latin-es, providing in identical terms for the powers and functions to be 
exercised by the General Legislature. The colonies would be thus left 
free to determine by negotiation among themselves how far, and hoiv 
soon, they will avail themselves of the power thus conferred on tlu'm. 

The Report was sent for consideration to leading statesiui'u in the 
neighbouring colonie.s. A dozen years had not ripened the question 
for action, but apparently had reared a plentiful crop of new objec¬ 
tions. In the correspondence which, as Chaiifaan of the Commission, 
1 maintained, 1 found the desire for Federation less decisive, and that 
it was generally liampered with new conditions and qualifications. In 
Keiv South ^ales, Idr. Parkes was “ unreservedly in favour of seek¬ 
ing a Permissive Act,” but expressed no opinion on the other pro¬ 
posals of the Commission. Sir James Jltartiu (afterwards Chief 
Ju-stice) dill not think “that any advantage whatever W’ould bo 
derived from a I'ederal Union; ” and the letter of Mr. Forster, late 
Colonial Secretary, bristled with ingenious doubts on tho same 
subject, Mr. Edward Buller (afterwards Attorney-General), and 
Mr. Charles Cowper, who had retired from active politic*! at this 
time to become Agent-General in London, assured mo that there wjis 
univer.sa] apathy on the question in New (South Wales, Vondiloltke. 
7Wii 'vhstank. In South Au.stralia, Mr. Boucaut, late Attorney- 
General, approved of the Report in all respects, especially the 
neui ralization ol' the colonies, and thought its recommendations 
ought f# be acted on without delay; but Mr. Strangways, who had 
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held the same office, fcai’ed that Victoria, as tlui strongest and 
wealtliiest of the group, designed to impose her ^viU on the smaller 
c;olonies, and was not prepared to seek a Permissive Act or touch 
Federation till the Imperial Parliament had passed an Act recognizing 
the colonies as independent States. 

“ 1 think [ho sawl] that the question of the neutmlity of the colonies in 
time of war ought to be dealt with it oncA I can see no i-eason why each 
of them should not be declaied by A<jt ^ef Parliament an* independent 
Sovereign State for such purposes, but to remain subject Ijo the jurisdiction 
of her Majesty, jn manner,^and on the points to be declared in such Acts.” 

]\rr. Palmer, IMme Minister of Queensland,‘had no objection to .n 
J^ermissive Act, provided it were not to be acted on immediately; foi' 
l^’ederation, though permanently necossarj’-, would, he conceived, be 
premature just then. Mr. Tulley, late Prime |linister, approved of 
seeking a Permissive Act, provided it was to be obtained by negotia¬ 
tion between the Colonial and Imperial Governments, ‘‘ without the 
meddlesome interference of. colonial society in England: ” whih- 
Mr. Macalister, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, failed to dis¬ 
cover what benefit Federation would bestow on Queensland at present. 
Tasmania was offended by some idle declamation on the probable 
annoxation of that island by Victoria, and gave but a languid adhesion 
to the Report. 

The press in the chief colonies took up the question of neutraliza¬ 
tion, and debated it vehemently. Some of tho leading journals wcr(' 
passionate partisans of the scheme, and others treated it as illusory 
and impracticable. But the proposers were encouraged by finding 
that a similar sentiment existed in another quarter of the world. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce proposed that the Government 
of tlieir country should concede to Canada advantages of tho same 
nature sought for the Australian group. 

“ It may be intimated in an enthely kitid spirit [says the llepoit of the 
(fiiaiuber] that if the confederation to the north of us could obtain from 
the Imperial Government a guarantee that it might preserve a striet 
neutrality on tho breaking out of all future foreign wars in which it has no 
interest, it might, count on |)erpetiial peace and tianquillity and uninterrupted 
commercial relations with tho United States.” 

But while tho leading States of Europe were at war, while Franc<‘ 
was undergoing her long agony, it was manifestly no time to propose 

the question to foreign Governments, and it was silently postponed.* 

• 

* It ia right to .say that the Coamission was not unanimous. Of the eleven Cornmis- 
sionens, two flissentod from the proposed neutrfdization of the colonies : these wen' 
T. H. Follows (afterwards Mr. Justice Fellows), and Edward I,angton (afterwards 
Troasiuer). The nine who signed the entire Report were— C. Gavan OulTy, (Chairman ; 
Franciis Murphy (Sir Francis Murphy, Speaker of the Legislative Assonibly); C. M.-ir- 
M^ion (afterwards Sir Charles MaoMahon, Speaker); .lohu MacGregor (afterwards 
Minister ofMines): J. F. Sullivan (afterwards Commissioner of Customs); J. J. (^asey 
(afterwards Minister of Justice); G. B. Kerford (now Mr. Justice Kerferd); Graham 
Berry (afterwards Ihrimo Minister, and now Agent-General in London); James Grah.jm 
(a Member of the Legislative Council). 
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lu passing in rapid review the history of Federation as a Farlia- 
mentaiy question, it would not be just to forget how much the press 
and persons nucomiected with Parliament contributed to keep it alive. 
Then* were essays, lectures, leading articles and speeches on the 
subject from time to time, and tlie Ixope of ultimate Federation was 
never permitted to disappear altogether. 

It was twelve years, howevef,' befoae action was at length taken, and 
on a limited* scale. In the Summer of 1883 Australians learned that 
France meditated planting the New Hebrides and other Pacific islands, 
as she had already plained New Caledonia, ^ith the most dangerous 
of her criminal population, and they knew that French convicts had 
the faculty of escaping from penal settlements and sheltering in the 
free British colonies. They heard at Ihe same time that Germany, 
full of the pride of her great success in France, cheiished the design 
of seizing New Guinea, the portal o!* the Pacific, a necessary part of 
the defence of the future Australian empire. General alarm and 
indignation was felt, and on the suggestion of Mr. Service, the Pritue 
Minister of Victoria, a Conference of Colonial Delegates was held in 
Sydney, representing all the colonies enjoying responsible govern¬ 
ment. This convention called upon the Imperial Government to 
employ active remonstrance with Germany against a design which was 
not only injurious to the colonies, but in violation of specific treaty 
obligations, and they besought them to occupy New Guinea imme¬ 
diately, undertaking to provide for the necessary expense. And the 
imminent public danger induced them to recommend that application 
should be made at London for a Permissive Measure enabling tho 
colonists to create a Colonial Council for joint action. Such a Bill 
was sent home, and with slight alterations at length,, passed the 
Imperial Parliament, and in the autumn* of 1885 the Ohlonial Legis¬ 
latures were invited to grant the necessary authority for bringing it 
into operation in Australia. 

The Federal Council to be created was to consist of tjro delegates 
from each of the Australian colonies possessing responsible govern¬ 
ments, and one delegate from each Crown colony. It was to meet 
at least once in two years, at such places as it should from time to 
time determine. It was to have legislative power with respect to 
fisheries, the prevention of the influx of criminals, the enforcement 
of the judgments of courts of law beyond the limits of the colony in 
W'hicli they originated and tho like, and on such of •the following 
()uestions as might be referred to it- by two or more colonies:— 

i 

“ Oeneral defences, quarantine, patents of invention and discovery, copy¬ 
right, bills of exchange and promissory notes, uniformity of weights and 
measures, recognition in other colonies of any marriage or divorce duly 
soiei mized or decreed in any colony, naturalization and aliens, status of 
corpf-rations and joint-stock companies in other colonies than that in which 
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they Itove been constituted, and any other matter of general Australasian 
interest, with respect to which the Legislatures of the several colonics can 
legislate within their own limits, and as to which it is deemed desirable tliat 
there should be a law of general application.” • 

This was but a feeble copy of the Federation the colonists had 
sought, creating an Australian Donjinion. And it was further limited 
by provisos that the Acts of thejCouiyjil should only extend to the 
colonies by whose Legislature the subjectjjmatter had been referred to 
it, and by another declaring that in case the provisions of any Act 
of the Council,should b(i inconsistent with the law of any colony 
affected by it, the local law should prevail and the inconsistency have 
no operation. 

The gain was not much, but at least it accustomed the colonies to 
act together, and was the basis upon which an adequate extension of 
powers might be founded. The hew law was to haye no force in any 
colony until the local Legislature passed an Act accepting it, and 
fixing a day upon which it would come into operation. But all the 
great colonies, save Victoria, refused to accept it. New Zealand, 
lying far outside of the Australian group, had a separate policy and 
Separate interests, but when New South Wales and South Australia 
declined to join the Council became practically useless, and only met 
to comply with the law, which required a biennial meeting. South 
Australia has since joined, but the matter is not much mended, as the 
mother colony, which almost equals Victoria in population and exceeds 
it in territory and revenue^ persistently refuses adhesion. 

It is at this coiquncture that Sir Henry Parkes interpo.ses. Sir 
Henry is a poet, who has visions of a great empire planted on 
the coasts of the Pacific, and he is a little too impatient of enter¬ 
prises which he regards as, petty and sterile. He looks upon the 
Australian Council and its diminutive results with the eye of a 
scorner, and if it be permissible to translate his eloquence into the 
vulgar tongue, says in effect to the other leaders of colonial opinion : 
“ My unfortunate friends, you have made a sad mess of this business, 
dust drop all yoU' have been doing for the la.st five years as so much 
waste work!; and I will show you how to proceed in such an enter¬ 
prise.” The task is, perhaps, not beyond his powers, but thougJi 
humility and magnanimity are as plentiful by the Yan’a ns by the 
Thames, we may safely assume that, he will not be called in as 
umpire on colonial questions till after Mr. Chamberlain has been 
requested to arbitrate between the two wings of the Home Rule party, 
or Mr. SpiAgeon to compose the controversy between Ritualists and 
Evangelicals. 

But wbat ought to be done ? the impatient reader will perhaps 
demand. There is but one umpire possible, and this one is only 
possible on condition of exhibiting a lively and intelligent interest in 
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the business, which has hitherto been wanting. There can ,bc no 
f’ederation of the JImpiro, I may repeat, until the Australian and 
African groups are first federated among themselves, and there is not, 
I am persuade'd, any solid hope of Australian Federation till its 
accomplishment is made an Imperial question. 

Note what is at stake, and in what temper the hazards of the game 
are regarded from Westmin|ter at present. Never since human 
history began was so noble ^a patrimony treated with such ignorant 
and perilous insensibility. While Bismarck is roaming the universe 
to discover some shreds and fragments of unappropriated territory on 
which to plant the Prilhsian flag, and while the French Republic is 
loading its population with inordinate taxes to pay for expeditions 
designed to snatch a barbarous and hostile population from China, 
what do our politicians at homo do ? There are six great States which 
possess more natur^ wealth, wider* territory, a better climate, and 
richer mineral deposits than tho six 'greatest kingdoms in Europe, 
where a new England, a pew Italy, a new France, a new Spain, and 
a new Austria are in rapid process of growth, and are already occupied 
by a picked population, of which a larger proportion has taken })er- 
sonal part in great industrial enterprises, in founding cities, planting 
commerce, and developing the resources of Nature than any people on 
this side of the Pacific; and these prosperous States are ready and 
willing to unite for ever with the nation from which they sprang, on 
terms of fair partnership and association. And they are no insigni¬ 
ficant handful of men, these Australian colonists; they are more 
numerous than the people of England were when they won Magna 
Charta, or the people of the United States were when the stars and 
stripes were first raised to the sky : resolute, impatient, independent 
men, not unworthy to follow such examples on adequate occasion. 
But what cordial hand is stretched out to clasp theirs in affectionate 
embrace? What joyful reception attends a proposal to confirm hi 
perpetuity a boon such as no nation lias received since Columbus 
bestowed on Spain the primacy of Europe ? I will risk the reproach 
of Celtic exaggeration rather than refrain from affirming that West¬ 
minster has been illuminated, a Te Deum sung in St. d’aul’s, and 
statues and columns erected to commemorate events of less intrinsic 
importance to the United Kingdom than the easy victory of gathering 
under one government the colonies of the Pacific. 

For to the mother country the victory would be an^easy one, and 
if I, too, must appeal to the omnipotent taxpayer, it is a victory for 
which there will be nothing to pay. The local jealoueies of the 
colonies are too vigilant and distrustful at present to be overcome 
except by some friendly interposition from without. They will not 
listen to each other just now, but they will listen to tHe mother 
country whenever she speaks through authentic organs. Tho Parlia- 
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n*nt and the Sovereign are still words to conjure with. There are 
doubtless many ways of employing their influence successfully '; he-re, 
for example, is one which, if not the best, would at any rate answer 
the purpose proposed. If those who are entitled by official position 
to take the initiative, would after a conference with the leaders of the 
opposition—for the prosperity of the State is not the property of 
any party—induce the two Hpuses^of Parliament to declare that the 
Federation of the Australian colonies is of high importance to the 
interests of the Empire, and invite the local Legiskitures to consider it 
anew with a view- to ^igreement, we should be on the road to a settle¬ 
ment. If the Queen were advised to appoint two Royal Commissioners 
to carry these resolutions to Australia, if men interested in and 
familiar with Australian affairs were chosen—Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Carnarvon ai’e such men, for example—jjihe wishes of the Sove¬ 
reign and the Parliament woUld remove difficulties otherwise intract¬ 
able. If this be not the right method, let a better method be adopted ; 
but surely it is time that there should be an end to the base apathy 
which is permitting a great opportunity to slip away for ever. 

If these Royal Commissioners visited the colonies successively, heard 
the objections of leading-men, and reduced them to their minimum, 
and in'the end held a Conference of Delegates from the Colonial Legis¬ 
latures, at which they would represent the Crown, Federation, I am 
persuaded, would be obtained. 

The Commissioners would have difficulties to encounter, doubtless, 
but it is the mttitr of statesmen to remove difficulties, and the dele¬ 
gates of the mother country ought to consider no labours too arduous 
to remove them, for the mother country is primarily responsible for 
the most serious of them. The vexed questions are mainly tariffs, 
national defences, and Federal capital. As respects tariffs, there 
need be no wonder that so many colonists agree with Bismarck, Gam- 
betta, and Mill in believing that native manufactures cannot be 
started by private enterprise alone, and that Government may properly 
come to its aid. There would be no difficulty in establishing inter¬ 
colonial free trade throughout the confederacy, but as regards external 
trade it may be assumed that it will be long subjected to protective 
duties. Either the entire confederacy will adopt them, which no 
longer looks imp5ssible, or each colony must bo left to take its own 
course. There is a group of commercial patriots in London who 
think thai the colonial question will be settled effectaally if only the 
colonists will consent to abandon Protection, and to be amerced for 
imperial defences in a Parliament where they are not represented. 
Sir Henry Parkes has encountered these gentlemen. “ In commer¬ 
cial and monetary circles pio says] the question is, what profitable 
thing can be done with Australia, and never what advantage can arise 
to Australia by our drawing closer to the parent State. We an' 

' ■.. . icj ,4.T£, . 
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seldom thought, of by any clas.s of the English at home as forming an 
integral part of the Empire; ” though it is easy and pleasant to adorn 
a political speech with that hackneyed quotation! 

If Australians would only consent, like their own flocks, to undergo 
an annual fleecing! But they have too bitter a memory of their first 
spontaneous and unprotected experiment in manufactures to do that. 
When Victorians attempted to tilm thfeir abundant raw material in 
native wool into* serviceable twe6d, the dishonest greed of Yorkshire 
manufacturers sent out a shoddy imitation of their fabric and ruined 
their enterprise by selling ^ in Melbohrne as Australian manufacture. 
It is idle to invite a people with such an experience to lay down their 
arms of defence and trust to the magnanimity bf free competition. 

On the question of national defences they have had a warning 
as significant to beware of the parochial politics of Westminster. 
The British flag is floating throughout the^ Australian continent, but 
it is long since there was a British soldier to protect it. To effect 
a small Osjanual saving the flag was left afloat, and the soldiers com¬ 
missioned to guard it were withdrawn. Economy is, doubtless, one 
of the safeguards of a nation, and there is not a budget opened 
between the Tiber and the Thames which would admit of larger 
pruning than that of Doling Street; but to leave a flag undefended 
which a foreign enemy may pluck down, and whose dishonour might 
be the seed of war, is scarcely a point at which a wise statesman 
would begin his retrenchments. There is a local force, indeed— 
Volunteers, with abundant courage and spirit, but commanded by 
traders and, civil servants with imperfect military skill. The need 
of professional soldiers was so strongly felt in the colbny that the 
Government of Victoria sent to the Colonial Office an offer to raise, 
clothe, feed, and pay a regiment, and to accept its officers and orders 
from the Horse Guards, on the solo condition that' in case of war it 
should not be withdrawn from Australia, and this offer was delibe¬ 
rately rejected. The net result is that the army of the Empire has a 
i-egiment,the less—a regiment, let the taxpayer note, which would 
not have cost it a penny—and in case of war the colonies are without 
one trained soldier. We may be assured, then, that when Australians 
consent to pay, as they are able and willing to do, for the defence of 
their cities against the disasters of war, they must be sure they shall 
obtain the defence they pay for. 

With respect to a Federal capital, it has long been plftin that it 
must be selected, as Washington and Ottawa were selected, to allay 
jealousy by its remoteness or insignificance. Wherever a*Pederal 
Parliament House and Government Offices are built, private enter¬ 
prise will furnish the necessary supply of hotels, villas, club-houses, 
and the other equipment of a season city. If it be planted on the 
Murray, it will be equally convenient for Victoria, New South Wales, 
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and South Australia, and no conceivable pl^Cf will be * less incon¬ 
venient for the remoter colonies. 

This is the road to Australian federation. 

But the hope that this necessary service will be rendered to the 
colonies and the Empire, no one familiar with colonial history will be 
too ready to indulge. Most probably it will not be done. Nothing 
has ever bebn done for coloifies from Downing Strijet but to awaken 
to their complaints when they become too vehement to be neglected. 
There have sometimes been eminent statesmen in the Colonial Office 
during thb last half-century, and the permanent staff included men 
who had distinguished themselves greatly in fields that lay apart from 
current politics. But there diver has been a fixed colonial policy, 
except to let ill enough aJone; there never has been a thoughtful and 
fruitful initiative in colonial affairs. The great colonies are supposed 
to have been reared and nurtured by the mother country, but the 
facts are in constant contradiction to this theory. British colonies 
have been created by British emigrants, and by them alone. Great 
cities have arisen on soil where they were officially forbidden to 
intrude. Beneficent laws stand on their statute-book, which were more 
than once disallowed at St. James's. Colonists were warned that they 
must not presume to manufacture a horseshoe or a hobnail without 
permission from Downing Street. Some of the most notable spokes¬ 
men of liberty in England scoffed at the idea of having self-govern¬ 
ment in the colonies. Victorians were forbidden at the outset to dig the 
gold which has since made England prosperous, and to till the land 
which sends cattle, wheat, and wine to her ports. They were flooded 
with convicts till they resolved to send back the worst villains to 
England. In their last political emergency they asked advice as 
from a parent, and a noble pedant in the Colonial Office told them 
to go home and settle their own business in their own way. Tlie 
same gracious answer will, perhaps, be accorded to those who desire 
assistance at present, but if this be the ultima ratio of the Colonial 
Office, it is difficult to comprehend for what purpose such an institu¬ 
tion is supposed, to exist. 

Better feelings, it* is said, prevail of late, siuce the Imperial Federa¬ 
tion League have awakened England to her great responsibilities. It 
may be so in some degree, but’ it is doubtful at this hour whether 
those who represent the opinion of the mother country will consoli¬ 
date the strength of the Empire by prompt and friendly action, or hit 
things d^ift till neglect and indifierence have, in the fulness of time, 
created another America in the Pacific, jealous, suspicious, and 
hostile, courting the Cosaque and cursing the Britisher. 

Alpes-Maritimes. C. Gavan Dufty. 
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I T is not of my own accord that I write these few words on the 
great and good Bishop;—the great scholar, the'great theologian 
—whom death has taken from us at the comparatively eai*ly age of 
sixty-two. Although I have known and loved him for more than 
thirty-fiv('- years, there are many, far better qualified than I am to pay 
their tribute of affection and gratitude to his honoured memory. All 
that I can write may be, and will be, inadequate; and it is only owing 
to the accidental inability of othera, at short notice, to speak of his 
work and characters that I have consented to express the feelings 
respecting him which he, at any rate, would not have despised. He 
was my private tutor at college. ■ He presented me with all his books 
in succession as they were printed. I heard from hipa nqt nnfre- 
({uently. He did me the honour to ask for such small help as I could 
render to good .causes in which he felt an interest, more often than 1 
was able to obey his call. I dedicated to him the best of the poor 
books whicli I have written, and when I sent him anything of inine 
it always evoked .kind words, and sometimes kind suggestions. I 
tried to offer him “ the shadow of a wreath of honour,” which he did 
not need from me when he was living ; I trust that I may at least be, 
pardoned if I here offer to him', now that he is dead, the shadow of 
that wreath of grateful acknowledgment which he needs still less. I 
do not pretend to. be able tb reach, high enough to place it on the 
forehead of his statue ; but * 

“ Ut caput in ntagnLs ubi non est tongcre signis 
PonituT hie imos ante corona podes.” 

No doubt his biography will be written by some^mpetent and 
sympathetic hand; but, as in the case of his great and like-minded 
predecessor. Bishop Joseph Butler, he needs a biography less than 
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most men. The facts of his^ inner life were revealed to few, perhaps 
fully to nonei- His letters were usually brief and business-like, and 
touched but rarely on his deepest feelings. He n'ever “ wore his heart 
on his sleeve for daws to peck at.” It will not be possible in his case 

“ For ktiave or clown 
To hold ^eir oi^ics at his tomb,’’ 

^ • 

His best biography, his truest monument, is the great simple, unseliisb 
life which the world saw, and the thought and toil accumulated in his 
books. ]6eyond su5h personal incidents •as may serve to deepen the 
influence of his example by illustrating the beautiful consistency and 
single-mindedness of aim wtich reigned throughout his life, tlmre is 
nothing about him to reveal, as there is nothing to conceal. How' 
often have we read biographies of men intimately known to us, in 
which the chief fact of their history, and some one essential element of 
theii* character, has been intentionally or unconsciously omitted ? And 
jometimes this has been the veiy fact which did most to make or mar 
their lives, or the one element of character which chiefly influenced their 
career. No mistake of that kind can happen in the case of the late Bishop 
of Durham. His career was uneventful in external incidents; the circle 
of his relations and intimates was small; his aims were definite; his 
character transparent from marge to marge. He lived a life fortunate 
and ht^ppy beyond what falls to the common lot; a life untroubled 
by a single tragic circumstance, if we except the prolonged trial ol 
the illness by which he was at last “prostrated. But through that 
long career of unbroken prosperity, in which he rose from the position 
of a middle-class boy to the enjoyment of a great revenue, and the 
hCnours of a princely bishopric, he remained always the same strong, 
mncere, simple man, uniifflated by his immense success as ho would have 
been undaunted if it had pleased God to try him with failure. When 
he had experienced his own eminent capacify for the promotion w'hich 
had come to him unsought, his friends noted in him what one of 
them described as a “ solemn gladness.” But no one ever saw in 
him the disguised self-satisfaction, the ostentatious condescension, 
the arrogant mock-humility, the airs of. gracious patimage to old 
equals, which are but too common in smaller natures whom accident, 
or merit, or the wirepullers of party have elevated to some high position. 
The friends of his youth, however unfortunate their lot, however 
humble their circumstances, however unpopular their names, remaineil 
his friends. He did not forget them, or ignore them, or show them 
the cold shoulder, or oppress them with his magnificence, or make 
them wince under the exhibition of his social superiority. The 
kindness which he showed as a young graduate to his juniors was 
maintained when he was a leading Bishop towards all worthy 
presbyters or curates. The generosity which led him to give a largt* 
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sum when he was a Cambridge professor to the Teredos of St. Mark’s, 
made him spend his income with exemplary munificence, and build 
and endow the Church of St. Ignatius at Sunderland when he became 
Bishop of Durham. 

It is this unity of his life which is one of its most beautiful 
characteristics. The prayer of Li^tfoo^ must have ever been that of 

Wordsworth :— ^ r 

% My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my life began; ^ ^ 

So is it ^low I am a man; 

So be it when 1 shall grow old, 4 
Or let me die. 

The child is Father of the Man; « 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bougd each to" each by natural piety.” 

And that prayer was granted. There have been men whose youth, 
“ full of idle noise,” was in sharp contrast with their manhood; but at 
no period of life was Bishop Lightfoot unworthy of himself. It could 
never be said of him “ IHmmiles Me vir ei ilk ptier.” In this whole¬ 
ness and wholespmeness of his life he resembled the great poet whose 
death was so nearly simultaneous with his own, to whom he once 
sought an introduction in my house, and whom he greatly admired. 
He would have said with Mr. Browning:— 

“ Have you found your life distasteful ? 

My life did and does smack sweet: 

Was your youth of pleasure wasteful ? 

Mine 1 saved, and tiold complete. 

Do your joys with age diminish ? 

When mine fail mo lUl comjplain. 

Must in death your daylight unish 1 
My.Bun sets to rise again.” 

G 

There are two lines, characteristic of the poet’s view 
duty, which I think that Bishop Lightfoot would have 
expressive also of his own aim and opinion; namely, 

“ Take one step onward, and secure that step; ” 

and 

“ Truth is the strong thing; let man’s life bo true.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that there were no elements of 
gaiety and humour in his character. Those who knew him, and saw 
him in the unreserve of his lighter hours—those who, even^n his later 
years, have seen him among his “boys” at Auckland Castle—^knew 
how playful he could be. If any one fancies that Lightfoot never could 
liave been a boy, he is much mistaken. If his character was of a grave 
cpMt, it by no means lacked a capacity for fun. Among other anecdotes 
of his schooldays some of his old comrades still remember how One day 
his much-loved master, Prince Lee, afterwards Bishop of lytanchester, 
saw him standing on the master’s desk, and called out to him, in his 
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quick,energetic way: icaraj3a,«coraj3a,i(oraj3a,Kara/3a !—KarajSi/trojuai, 
answered Ligktfpot, witib, a broad smile on Ms face; imperturbably 
finishing the Aristophanic line.* Dr. Prince ^Lee has, I think, not 
found a biographer, but the eminence and warm allegiance of hiS' 
pupils—among whom we tnay name, almost as contemporaries, the 
late Bishop, the Archbishop of Cp^nterbury, and Dr, Westcott—are 
among the many proofs of his exceptional power. .The greatness of 
his pupils,' as they would be the first to admit, was due in no small 
measure to the stimulatiye .character of his teaching. His remark, 
“ Ah! "B —— /ir) ^o|3ov fiovov irioTewt,”t%till rings in the memory ol’ 
one of them. His recommendation of Barrow as a model did much 
to mould the style of another. The one word, 2ttX7r/(T«i,$ which he 
chose to be carved upon his tomb, has had a j)otent influence over the 
imagination of a third. Prince Lee, though voiy unequal, sometimes 
spoke with great eloquence ; ancf I remember a sentence of his,§ the 
spirit of which he must have breathed into the studies of his most 
promising pupils. It’was this : “ You must only listen, but reach 
Yon must not only read, but think. Knowledge without common- 
sense is folly; without method it is waste; without charity it is 
fanaticism ; without religion it is death.” 

I first made the acquaintance of Dr. Lightfoot when I was an 

undergraduate at Trinity College, Cambridge, and he was a young 

Fellow of that foundation. Before I knew him personally 1 had 

often heard of him as the .Senior Classic who was supposed to h.ave 

sent up papers without a single mistake ; and I remember how, night 

after night, the steady lamp might be seen burning in tJtie window of 

his room, .and youths would point to it and say, “ There is the great 

Lightfoot steadily at work.” It was in one of the Long Vacations, 

when only the scholars anfl more studious undergraduates were allowed 

to stay up, that I became his private pupil. Those Long Vacations 

were truly delightful times, to which many look back as to green 

islands' * 

♦ 

“ Across the barren wastes of wandering foam.'’ 

I can still.recall walks to our afternoon bathe—in the old bathing- 
shed in the green fields by the liiver Cam—with him and with others 
who still live j and in one of those walks I remember the vivid “ chaff” 
which he expended on one of his old schoolfellows, which showed me 
how much ^ sense of the ludicroUa and what powers of sarcasm lay 
under his quiet eseterior and usually shy talk. But the sarcasm was 
never vemomons. It was intended to heal, not to wound. It was 
^ “ Gentle satire kin to charity.” 

1 aUl'not writing an indiscriminate eulogy, and I cannot say that 
Dr. Lightfoot was at that time specially eminent as a private tutor. 

* Ar. Veup. 979. t Mark v. 36. t 1 Cor. xv. 62, 

§ In a sijecch at the opening of the Bury Athenrouin. 
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It may be that he did not wholly like the drudgeiy; it may be that 
he had an unpromising pupil; it may be that his massire scholarship 
was not best displayed in the Greek and Latin composition which then 
occupied a disproportionate share of attenl^m. He was always pains¬ 
taking and conscientious, and he was kindness itself. Other pupils 
probably gained more from his tuition thaif l am honestly able to say that 
1 did; but my deepest gratitude ^o him was due to all that I learned 
from him in later Jears? not then. I once offended him—I trust 
that it was the only time that I did so—by telling him when I got 
my Fellowship that he migfit have saved me many gloomy misgivings 
as an Undergraduate, if the Cambridge system had dealt a little more 
freely in words of encouragement. I said this, not by way of any 
personal complaint, but* only from the deeply seated conviction on 
which I have always acted as a prin(^le in education, and which to my 
knowledge has produced good fruits in the minds of some, that there are 
youths of diffident temperament, always inclined to undervalue them¬ 
selves, to whom the total dearth of hopefulness about their own efforts, 
which their elders and b 9 tters might so easily inspire, produced the 
effects sometimes of mental paralysis, sometimes almost of death. 

The secrets of Bishop Lightfoot’s great career were the perseverance 
and the resolution which in the long run achieve greater results than 
careless genius, and are not liable to the same aberrations. This 
was remarked in him even as a schoolboy. “ What is Joe working at 
now ? ” asked one of his school-fellows. “ Is he learning German ? ” 
“ Oh, no,” was the reply; '' ho has done with German, and has gone on 
to Anglo-Saxon.” In his earlier years he was not regarded so much as 
a man of brilliant originality and exceptional endowments as a man 6f 
untiring industry and indomitable purpose, devoted to the training 
of great and solid capacities. Thus he—as tas often been-noticed of 
another dear friend of past days. Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta—^was a 
man who continually grew in power and ability, adapting himself to 
every office to wliich he was called. A favourite line of his old 
schoolmaster used to be Homer’s 

‘‘ flitv apiarevuv Kal virslpoyov tppsvai aWu>v. 

Dr. Lightfoot fully absorbed the first part of the exhortation in the sense 
of “always doing his utmost,’ and always being his best;” but 
I do not think that he ever allowed himself , to 6ovdt the pre¬ 
eminence over others at which Hippolochus enjoined his son Glaucus 
to aim. For that ambition he would rather have substituted the line 
of Hesiod, which was so often on the lipB of Socrates :— , 

KaS Svvapiv S’ ipBuv Up aBavaroim Otom.f 


* Horn. II. vi, 206, 


t Hes Op. 33i. 
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* He put forth his best endeavours not only in matters of religion, 
but in the rouMne of, daily life. Thus, when he became a Professor 
at Cambridge, his greatness was immediately eetablished. The im¬ 
mense range of his acquisitions, the earnest efforts to do his work as 
well as lay in his power, were at once recognized by the Under- 
gradilates. The frequent failure of Professors to win an audience is 
a matter of common complaint, %,nd men as learned in their own 
domain as Hr. Lightfoot have not* succeeded. Bui there was some¬ 
thing electric in his quick sympathy with the young, in his masculine 
independence, in- his strong practical gpod sense, in his matchless 
lucidity of exposition j and these gifts caused his lecture-room to be 
thronged by eager listeners;^ The late Master of Trinity was not given 
to enthusiasm, but once he did wax enthusiastic, as ho described to me 
the passage between the Senate House and Calus College “black with the 
fluttering gowns of students” hurrying to imbibe, in the Professor’s class¬ 
room, a knowledge of thej!^ew Testament such as was not open to their 
less happy predecessors, and such as woixld last many of them all their 
lives as' a fountain of valuable esegesis in many a parish and many a 
pulpit. 

And, speaking of the pulpit, I will say that Dr. Lightfoot’s preaching 
furnished another, illustration of the determination which carried him 
to excellence in every branch of woyk w'hich he undertook. When 
he began to preach he created no striking impression. Ho had received 
from Nature none of those gifts of person, and voice, and grace of 
manner which stand so many orators in good stead. His delivery 
at that time has been described as dull and monotonous, and he was 
^perhaps conscious of the disadvantages against which he had to 
struggle. But he completely overcame them. As a speaker^ indeed, 
he never attained, as a rule, to, what would be called effective oratory, 
though those who knew what he was, and how impossible it was for 
him to.say anything which was not worthy the best attention, would 
rather have listened to him than to almost any man. But as a 
preacher he achieved a greatness which will not bo fully recognized 
until those three volumes of varied sermons are printed which are. 
ready, or nearly ready, for the press. When they see the light, 1 
believe that the general admiration of them will justify {m opinion 
which I have very often expressed, that for massive splendour and 
majesty of style he was utfsnrpassed, and that, if matter be-infinitely 
more important than manner, he should have been ranked as one of 
the first—if not ths first—preacher in the Church of England. ,His 
sei^mons were often uttered with a suppre^ed fire which gave them tlie 
most powerful effect, and though the meaning of the word “ rhetoric ” 
seemp to be lost, And that word is now generally used to point a 
sneer, I will say—using the word in the true and honourable st-nsc.— 
that they were conceived in the finest spirit of rhetoric. Perhaps the 
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first of his sermons which showed to what heights he could attain 
was that which he preached, after the death of Dr. Wh'ewell, in Trinify 
College Chapel, in Which he described so touchingly how, in the irst 
flush of his utter, grief and, lonelii^ess, aft^r the death of his wife, the 
great Master of Trinity “ appeared in the chapel to join his prayers with 
oars, not shrinking from ns as from stoangers, nor fearing to commit 
to our sympathieg the saddest of alt sad lights, an old man’s' biieave- 
ment and a strong naan’s tears.” *^1 should be glad to quote pasi^igea 
from his admirable sermon on “The Fatiber of Missionaries,” and from 
that on “ The Vision of God^” preached at his enthronemenf; or from 
that on Ezekiel’s vision, preached at the opening of the Croydon 
Church Congress.. I have no space for such extracts, and, indeed, I 
never heard him preach a sermon which was not admirable and 
weighty. But I may refbr to that fine picture of a self-dedicated life, 
which he sketched at the consecration of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury to the Bishopric of Truro*—^the picture of one who “ lays down 
at the footstool of God his- successes and his failures, his hopes and 
his fears, his knowledge and his iterance, his weakness and his 
strength, his misgivings and his confidences—all that he is, and all 
that he might be—content to take up thence just that which God 
shall give him.” 

So, again, it w'as with his work as a Bishop. The old proverb, 
av^pa BeiKvvffi was true in his case. All his ruling and adminis¬ 
trative capacity at once came out. He has left his diocese one of the 
bast organized and one of the most* united in England. The secret of 
this success lies in his own words on the day of his enthronement}—^ 
“ I have but one idea for the administration of the diocese, tibat we 
should all strive to work together ; that, as we contemplate the awftii 
amount of sin around us, we should one and aW resolve to do our best, 
by God’s help, to lessen this gigantic mass of evil, and should be careful 
not to give or take unnecessary offence at what is done by those who 
are labouring earnestly and faithfully in the same cause.” ' Under his 
3’ule tlie diocese was divided; the diocesan work flourished; he 
preached in nearly every church in his diocese. Churches were built; 
home and foreign missions were^ promoted. Social efforts of all 
kinds were set on foot. The dense crowds of pitmen who watched in 
silence, the funeral procession as it passed through Tudhoe and %eimy- ■ 
moor showed how deeply the heart.,of Hie people had been touched by 
the work of the shy scholar who had been transformed> into thair 
Prince-Bishop. ' 

This is not the place to aittempt any estimate or charact^^oia of 
the great work which it has been givmihim to do, althoi%h,* if it had 
been possible, I would gladly have ^udbed on the subject. But 1 may 
mentiou one feature which shone conspicuously in every brandi of 

* On St. Mark’s Day, 188t. - 
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l^ar which he undertooh. It was the exemplary thoroughness which 
showed the ripest fruit of the best form of Cambridge training. 
Instances crowd memory, bat 1 will content myself with one 

or two. years ago he was asked to read a paper on Missions 

at the .Annrifll Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the 
GQ^el.^.„Thosi^dBof such papers have been written which have been 
forgot^ .a few weeks at the^ late^ after they were read. But Dr. 
Light^ppt discharged the duty in suclf a way that Ijis paper has a per- 
laaiient,vala.e, and is a most important contribution to the literature 
of i-missionsf It finally swept aside the mod^sm assertion that missions 
have lost all their ancient effic^. It showed, with a masterly know¬ 
ledge, which few possess, and whidi fewer still would have had the 
patience to concentrate, that the progress of Christianity through the 
ages has been quite as rapid in propm'tion atf it was in the first four 
centuries. It thus dissipated a sense of discouragement which weighed 
heavily on many minds, and it gave a fresh impulse to missionary zeal. 
Take, as another instance, his essays in the editions of St. Paul’s 
Epistles on the meaning of prcstoriurti, or of irXriptofia, or on imovaim:, 
or the dissertations on the Christian ministry, on St. Paul and Seneca, 
and on the^ “ Brethren of the Lord ” Those essays are absolutely ex¬ 
haustive of the existing materials for forming a judgment. They are 
specimens of a research which refused to be wearied.' Once again, 
take his edition ef the “ Epistles of St. Ignatius and St. Polycaip.” 
Determined to get the bottom of every question, and to examine 
the genuineness of the ;Ignatian Epistles in every possible light, he 
added Armenian and Coptic to his already vast stores of erudition, with 
the sole, object pf examining what could be discovered about the epistles 
in those languages. Often*in steamboat, or railroad carriage, he would 
be found with on Armeniaa or Coptic grammar in his hand. And yet, 
so absolutely unostentatious was this newly acquired learning that a 
reader might easily go through his book without so much as once 
notiring the fact. ,Eor it is as true of him as of any man that 
ever lived that he wore 

“ the weight ' 

Of all that learning, lightly as a flower.” 

He avoided controversy as much as possible, but when he was called 
upon, to perform the functions of a critic, ho discharged his duty with 
rare perfection. One; of the first writings which brought him promi¬ 
nently into*notice waa his'Criticism in the Journal of Philology, of 
two worljs by men of genius—the edition of the Epistle to the 
Coriutiriaaa, by !Dean Stagey, and of the Epistle to the Eomans and 
Galatians, ‘by the Master of Balliob Exact scholarship was not of 
course Ijho forts of the beloved and gifted Dean; and minute gram¬ 
matical and'critical precision was not the immediate object of Pro¬ 
fessor Jowett. Both works were composed from an exegetical stand- 
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point diffei’ent from that of Dr. Lightfoot, though he was the firfst' 
to recognize the high and permanent importance, of both. Wo 
know very well how the criticisms of such works would have been 
written by the shallow and pretentious clevem^ of some small-minded 
anonymous critic in the ordinary religious, semi-religious, and 
pseudo-religious journals. Long experience has made us familiar 
with the tone of superiority vdiich %uch writers always assume; 
with their studied depreciatioife, their unfairness, their determina¬ 
tion to ignore every merit, to exaggerate- every defect, and not 
to attempt to understand the real object oJ> the writer whom it 
is their one aim to injure, to wound, and to write down. Dr. 
Lightfoot was endowed with a nature, and had attained to a 
goodness, which could hot descend to those abysses of the ignoble. 
Very far different, ant indeed a' model. of outspoken yet modest, 
manly, and respectful criticism, was his review'. No author cpuld 
be otherwise than grateful for such corrections. As a matter of fact, 

I )r. Lightfooli received the cordial thanks both of the Dean and the Pro¬ 
fessor, who, in later editions, gladly corrected the errors or oversights to 
which he had called attention. So, too, there was a controversy between 
Dr. Lightfoot and the present Bishop of Salisbury, on the subject of the, 
famous views of the former upon the Christian ministry; but it was 
conducted by both bishops with mutual and loving courtesy, and not 
one word was said by either to pain the feelings, or even to ruffle the 
susceptibilities of the other, ^me may say that in his other chief 
controversy—that witli the author of “ Supernatural Eeligion ”—Ih. 
Lightfoot showed some acerbity. The impression is a mistaken one, 
as those who read the papers will See. The author of “ Supernatural 
Eeligion,” in his recent reply,‘makes no sucK complaint. On the special 
points of controversy, with .which Dr. Lightfoot alone wished to deal, 
the unknown author had laid himself open to many refutations, and as 
the issue of the contest was one supremely important in itself, and of 
consummate interest to the bishop, he did not hesitate to drive his 
lance home between the joints of his opponent’s harness. But if h.6 ex¬ 
tenuated nothing, he certainly set down naught in malice. Of influlting 
language, and of acrimonious personality the^e is none. There are no 
venomous sneers, no corroding epigramS| so that in this region again 
the bishop set a shining and greatlyriieeded example, 0 d sic omnes! 

Ills attitude as an ecclesiastic is akin to his attitude as* a critic. He 
was a man of large and tolerant mind,, who apprehended, too seriously 
the importance of the deeper • and more vital questions on whieffl the 
issues of this age depend, to care much, if he car^ at all, about 
petty squabbles. He had learnt from 6t. John that the.real Anti- 
C!hrist is the spirit of faction. It -was therefore impossible fof him to 
take any share in the manoeuvres or intrigues of partiean^ We can¬ 
not eveii-conceive of him as condescending to whisper innuendoes against 
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opponents or rivals; or as suffering himself to be actuated by pre¬ 
judices! which induce a colour blindness to all merits of those from 
whom we differ. Such thipgs were utterly alien to his temperament, 
and belon,ged to a region immeasurably below his habitual aspirations. 
He left such methods.to falser aims and meaner spirits. 


“ "nirough the heatherlin’ hovfe gaed the oreepin’ thing, 

;, ' But abune was the waft of an fugol’s wing.” • 

When he became a Bishop, there were man^ who feared that the 
scholar wduld be sdibrificed to the Chursh officer, or that episcopal 
duties would be overbalanced by theological pre-occupations. It was 
not so. His varied erudition had not been purchased at the cost of 
practical wisdom. By unswerving diligence, by early rising, by 
steady use of the fragments of time, ho was Still able to contribute to 
the higher branches of Scholarly and historic research, while yet lit' 
was an abtive and most useful Prelate. His charity, his tolerance, 
his magnanimity, tending to the annihilation of all that is petty and 
Pharisaic, gave to his diocese a singular sense of brotherliness as well 
as an energy of devoted service. He found time to train gratuitously, 
in Auckland Gastle, a succession of ydnths, who, having enjoyed the 
advantage of seeing the daily spectacle of his example, are now, to 
the number of seventy, working as clergymen in the Church of 
England. Into two ^eat movements he flung himself with clear¬ 
sighted energy. He could not live in the midst of a district inhabited 
by multitudes of pitmen and miners without observing the ravages of 
those two great enemies of mankind—intemperance and impurity. He 
b^me by choice and convi(^on a total abstainer and a prominent 
advocate of temperance legislation. He spoke on this subject with 
perfect firmness, yet without bigotiy, and he wisely said (as every 
sensible alstaanCr would say) that, if at anytime he could be convinced 
that his health absolutely required the use of wine, he should then 
unhesitatingly resume its use, believing the preservation of health to 
be' a primaiy duty when no superior duty demands its sacrifice. Of 
the White Cross Society he was the president, and, if I mistake not, 
the principal founder.. When he spokeun the platform he showed the 
poutet of handling a diflicult subject with absolute precision, yet with 
the most refined, delicacy.; and we cannot doubt that by his words and 
his example he has greatly contributed to establish among young 
men a houer and more chivalrous view of the relations which should 
prevatt Jbetween the sexes in a Christian society.- He was himself, by 
delibeiite ohoibe, a celibate; protebly, among other reasons, because 
he-felt wii& St. Paul that as matrimony is a most blessed aid in 
disch^girig many of life’s highest duties, so there are particular voca¬ 
tions to wljich it may be a hindrance. He may have thought that 
it wofiM be a Mndranee tc the vewation to which God had called him. 
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But he did not fall into the anti-Christian and Hanichsean heresy 
Avhich treated marriage as a neeessary evil, of regarded it as an 
obstacle to priesthood, or placed celibacy above ib in intrinsic 
moritorioqsness. On the contrary, more than thirty years^ago, inthe 
controversy which arose about the tenure of fellowships, he laid-.down 
the true principle that neither matrimony nor (»libacy possessel ^y 
inherent snperiofity over the other condition, but that elachii'bSst as 
God indicates His vpll respecting it to individual men.* > . . .r'; 

It is impossible to consider the life of Bishop Lightfoot .without 
observing its singular felicily in this respeot-^thSt he wasbne-of 
few who all his life long seems to have escaped, from the stings of 
malice and detraction. Idahy public men of the present day, as in 
all ages, have liv^ for years amid incessant attacks of which they 
themselves are often umwble to account for the bitterness^ In not a 
few it happens, and has happened^ to spend their lives in “the oppres¬ 
sion of a perpetual hissing.” T^e the case of four of 'the most 
prominent divines of latter days, Dr. Pufrey, Canon Kingsley, Professor 
Maurice, and Dean Stanley, Their personal experience would have 
led them to ratify the verdict of the Laureate— 

“Edljli man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonous flies.”' 

During many years Dr. Posey passed through hurricanes of abuse. 
Canon Kingsley, as he tells ps in one of his letters, waa at more ttian 
one period of his career “ c^sed like a dog ” in the public prints, 
and the chief religious newspaper of,the day said of his strong, 
and tender story, ‘‘Yefwt,” that “he taught immorality ..and in¬ 
sinuated atheism.” Por tong years in succession an articfe ^^l^usidg 
Maurice was the invariable, 8mcb.,.piqu^nte which was required in the 
first number of every evangelic^ periodical, and reams of ineult and 
slander against him lie rotting in.old files of the Record., I have 
seen a paragraph in a High Church paper saying that, if (as was 
probable) a statue was ever raised to . the Devil, Dean Stanley would 
certainly be the fittest person, to unveil it; and oh his. deathbed,.as 
he lay dying, I saw the last number of a ve^. superior Church rariew 
speaking with the bitterest ‘contempt of his Chrirtian Instattites—a 
review which, happily, he was too ill to r^, so that he tfas unipjqred 
by its virulence. Dr. Lightfoot entttely ^esoa^ all such liteiary $nd 
theological assaults. The only word of abuse I ever read against him, 
was written opposite ix) his name in the visitors-bp^^ the top. of 
Snowdon nearly forty years ago—written probably by some recMess 
Undergraduate whom he had tried, Iri,, save, from'pUergrt^c aitmnpts 
to throw himself away. “ Whep a.,>man’8,ways 
says the Book of Proverbs, “he rn^eth even Ws,ehem^ to,be at 

» His words are as follows (on “ The .Cdibacy Question," Ott; 25,1857) 
has not onl^ permitted bat sanctidned both sUftes of Jifo alike, ialt ndt umreafloniible to 
hold that all the advantages are on the side of the one to the exclusion of the other ?’* 
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peace with him.”' But I do not think that Dr. Lightfoot ever 
had any enemifis, To what was this due ? Partly to the sense of 
hia. great learning, partly to his uncontroversial’way of presenting 
even controvelnHai'IrotL. He certainly did not suppress his views. 
His ooncluaous about the origin and true functions of the-ministry are 
not ihose which .seem to be getting almost univemally prevalent among 
the Bnglish cler^. Many Si them would not be pleased with his 
distinct declaration that in the epislles of Ignaj^us there is to be 
found no tinge of sacerdotalism. His views on revision—in which his 
influence tfild with gfeat power—^ran counter to those of Dean Burgon 
and,his numberless adherents. His comments on Col. ii. 20-23, which 
he e3q)lained in a sense directly opposed to the exaltation of asceticism,is 
only one of many comments in which his opinions were not those of the 
Bitualists. And yet he somehow escaped ant^onism. It is a blessed 
lot for those by whom it is won legitimately and without compromise. 
But if any one be led by envy of suoh spontaneously granted happi¬ 
ness to win it by unhallowed means, by steering between the Scylla 
and Oharybdis of yes and no,” or.acquirmg a reputation for safety 
and moderation by “never stating*a proposition without carefully 
protecting himSelf from seeming to exclude the contradictory,” he is 
not following, %he great Bishop’^s example. And whatever be the rare 
exceptions, Christ’s rule holds all but universally tiiie; “ Blessed are 
ye whmi all men shall hate you, and persecute' you, and speak all 
mminer of evil against you fa^ly for My name's sake; ” and “woe unto 
you when all men shall speak wdl of you.” The rule is normal j but 
evei^;^^ and then the Master makes blessed exceptions for those 
whcan;'He loves. 

I hive tried, then, to say what Uttlej ,at the moment, seemed worth 
saying about the great ctCreer, about the noble character, about some 
of the maMfold labours and achievements of a man in Whom posterity 
w|ll probably r^ogniz^by far the greatest ecclesiastic of the present day. 
But Ms chief eminence/^d his highest claim upon our gratitude lies 
in tbis—that he left m ail a Btmniess example. He sought no honours; 
though, when they came, to him unsought, he accepted them with 
hnmili^r ^d thankfulness. He was^wealthy without ostentation and 
withptit' at^ce^ He vjs# a presbyter who rose superior to the tempta¬ 
tions of wOrldKness arid’ 'ambition. In no man whom 1 have ever 
kmown was there, 1^8 ofor self-seeking, and in this too ho 
resembled^ie .gjfeaii'W poet over whom the grave has so 

iricdntly^los^;, ‘^ed ,^ face death at an age comparatively 
prenriature, when years of l&aitful work might have lain before him, and 
wh^'iit. se^ed Opi^ to Mm to win a secure and lasting memorial in 
thS-teiads ^ iill men, by completing.liis editions of St. Paul’s Epistics, 
gjiti^g his ,I<mging to write a history of the fourth century, he 
rose abthe call of God, and left his unfinished work and his accumulated 
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materials, not only without a mijrmur, but without so much as a sigh 
of regret or a single backward glance. How can I end more fitly 

than in his own noble words ?— 

• * 

“ While I wjis s\iffering from ovei’work, and before'! understood the true 
natui-c of my complaint, it was tho strain, both in London and at home, in 
connection with tho Pan-Anglican ^g^theijngs, that broke me down hope¬ 
lessly. I did not regret it then, and I do not regret it now. ' I should not 
have wished to recall the past eved if my illness had been fatal. For what, 
after all, is the individual life in the history of the Church ? Men may 
come and men may go; individual lives float down l^ce straws on the surface 
of the waters till they are Ic&t in the ocean of eternity. But the broad, 
mighty, rolling stream of tho Church itself—the cleansing, purifying, ferti¬ 
lizing tide of the river Of God—flows on for ever and ever.” 

F. \V. Fabbar. 
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A S charges have been inade by Professor Thorold Rogers, in the 
Contemporary Review for December 18&9, against the conduct 
of the examinations at Oxford by resident teachers in the University, 
we, the undersigned, being non-residents, who have acted as examiners 
in the school of Modem History during the last five yearr, wish to 
express our opinions on the follomng. points far as that school is 
concerned. . / * 

‘1. Though ther^ m(ky ^ a danger of confining the examinations 
too closelyiprithin the limits pf the teaching given, there wonld be a still 
greater danger* to the maintenance df a high standard of knowledge 
from the exclttsivo appmntment of examiners unfamiliar with the* 
work of the university, and therefore liable to vary the standard 
according to their own ideas or their own reading. 

2. Attention has always been paid, in the choice of examiners, to 
the deshrabilily of securing either non-residents or those who were not 
directly <bn<s|med in teaelting examination, and further, during 
the last four years^ only two of the examiners out of four have been 
appointed fonu the resident teachers of history. 

8. All papera set in examination are fully discussed by all the 
examiners'in common, and care is ^ken that they shall test Imowledge 
of the subjects as a whole apart firom any particular theories or modes 
of teaching. * 

4. ItTs 'an invariable rule that no examiner asks questions in ‘vinf. 
wee exahxiimticm^ either of his own pupils or members of his own 
college. Further, no examiner either votes or expresses his opinion 
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about the position in the class list to be given to his pupils or members 
of his college. ' - . 

5 . We have never seen the smallest sign of person^ or 

college feeling, or partisanship of particular opinion on the pjstrt of 
our colleagues who have been resident teaoheri. The only ,COTSidera- 
tioris which wghed with tb.em^^ere signa of industry, m^lal yi^uf, 
and merit, soi, fair ns it showed itsmf in the worfc ,ip tlio 
examination. ' 

SAMUEIi E. GA»mNEB, ' 

« i Some*jiae n-ofteSBOt.bt Mddeini ERstoiy at 

King’s. Pelage.,Londoa; 

E. S. Beesly,. . 

Profeiwor pf Ancient and Modem History 
at University Collie, London; 

W. Huiw, M.A.} r 
M- Cbeightqh, . 

Dixie Pr^ewdr of Eoclesiastioal Hislory 
.. ' 'atCambridge.; 

' T. P. Tout, 

.Professpr of History at St. David's College, 

, .j^.Laropeter; 


... ,, n. : . , 

In the December |numfe' of th^ Contemporary Review, Professor 
Thorold Rogers briifgs charges agamst the system of teaching and 
examining pursued a^. Oxford, more especially in tbe two Schools of 
Literffi Humaniores and'Modem Historv. ' , - 

These chaiges may bp''thus'/bri^y sununarize^ . a^iMjj ip, the 
Professor’s own words! ' , . , * \ . 

The OolUge Tv.tw's and Leeinm's, for thejm^ae of proteMrig their 
ovni igmraTice, horjeott the Frofi^r’s lectura by diamading meir pvgnk 
from, attending them; and then, hmng a worling majority in the 
.schools which they represent^ audU thdr own. (jmounta hy eseamining, those 
they ham tavght. Under them eh'cuinstanm the tenderidm. 'of the 
present system' are towards*.a ^Uow and barren routine, the viciom 
circle in which the lecturer emmines and pefNiarmily tielcets fhe pupil. 
Such a system of examination, in <^ch themmyfier:has dlpempiary 
interest in the success of his pup0;f8 kiet,:and Vanm be, free from 
HK^icion. The system, in short, is discreditable^ as^^e Proj^or 
implies, a public scandal. ' ' ' ' 4 ' ’ 

Although here in Oxford, wKer^-,W6 are t^ell acenstomed, tp,;Mr. 
Rogers’ inaccurate statements, lus ^pping^ Rl-|ptind^, ^and oi^n 
ill-natured criticisms, these fonhid^le charges only raise a .^mUe, 
it is otherwise, no doubt, with inany of his readers. In the public 
interest, therefore, we ask leave to aiawer these^charges, so farlas the 
School of Modem History is concerned, by a plain statement of &ct8. 


♦' 


Non-resident 
. Examini^ 

^ in the School of 
' ModemHistory 
■ since 
May 1882. 
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The body for nominating examiners consists of six membma. Three 
of these are elected by the Board of Faculty in Mpdem History, the 
other thi^eare the Vice-Chancellor and two iWtors for the time being. 
The Board of Faculty is composed of .22 members. Of these only 10 
represerit the college teachers, being selected by all authorized lecturers 
on the subject, and very oftCh notfall of these are college tutors or 
lecturers; thus, at present, the head bf a College ja a thember of the 
Board, ^d last year the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum also served. 
Ten are Professors or^University Readers, . »ho are ex-officio members 
of the Board. Two are co-Cpted members, one I’rofessor S. E. Gardiner, 
the other the Deputy of the Regius Professor of Modem History at 
Oxford. , ' 

Thus 1he proportion of resident teachers is lit present only 9 to 13 
(last year it waSs 8 to 14): moreover, the chairman, who has a casting 
vote, has; to the best of our btdxef, invariably been a Professor since 
the foundation of the Board. ‘ 

It is^difficult therefore to see How the three electors (hosen by the 
Board can represent the exclusive interest of the college teachers so 
far as those interests are at variance with those of the Professors. 

But, even supposing this were so, it is self-evident that the Vice- 
Chancellor and two Proctors, who form the remainder of the Body for 
nominating examiners, and who are in no way necessarily^ or officially 
connected with any one school, can easily prevent any improper 
nomination, especially when it is remembered that the Vice-Chancellor 
has a casting vote. • , 

But that, as a matter of fac^i, the examiners thus appointed, since 
the date of' the last ’Cemmission, have not represented .the resident 
teachers alone can be conclusively dempnstrated. Out of a total 
number' of; 14 examiners who have been appointed since that date, 
five only have been oolleg^' tutors or lecturers; of the other nine, 
five have been non-resident (four of these being Professors at other 
Univeraitfes or Colleges, and one., a gentieman in no way connected 
with teaching in the.Univel'sity) j one was Bishop Stubbs,’ late Regius 
Professor of- "Modem History; one the deputy of the present Regius 
Professor} A r^der of^e University;' one the head of a College, 
who is n^her tutor nor lUtmrer pfjiis College. Thus the proportion 
of those' topnis&nting the iiiterests of the college teachers on the 
Exathining Board been only as 5 to 9. * 

In the face of these facts, it surpasses the wit of man to see how 
the examifi^opS can havO been manipulated in the interest of thn 
resident4e»ffi^s in the mahi^ suggested by Mr. Rogers. 

Suridy 'it ia'jto be d^lored that Mr. Rogers did not take the trouble 
to acqUamt' himself with these facts, of which he professes an intimate 
knowledgi^ before briiiging charges against a body of gentlemen. 

That the l^fessor’s lectures are not so numerously attended as 
VOL. LVn. * TT 
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could be wished, the return of 188G sho^s; that this may bo to a 
limited extent the'result of the definiteness of the curriculum set 
before the student we do not deny; that this limitation of the'subjects 
of study, absolutely essential though it be, more especially in such a 
wide subject as Modem History, has its evils we frankly admit j but 
that the scantipess of attendance is due to the boycotting of the 
Professor’s lectures .by the college tutors, for the purpose of protecting 
their own ignorance, as Mr. Eogers implies, we emphatically deny. 
For the rest we m-e content to leave our readei:«“to judge of the value 
of our critic’s statement on this head, from the inaccuracy of such of 
his assertions as can be brought to the test of ihets. 

i.. H. Johnson, 

Sometime Fellow ofcAU Soul*,', 

E. AHMijTKOHG, 

Fellow of Quten’s; 

, A. L, Smith, 

Fellow of Balliol; 

R. Lodge, 

Fellow of 13iasoBo<!e, , 


[*** wgnatnro& to the finl of th''se Ileplies aie Ihote of all the Nou-Reeident 
E\aminer'. The second Reply is signed by uH the College Tutors oi Lecturers who 
have examined since the date of the last CommiBsion~with the exception of one gentle* 
m.m now absent in India.~'l!D C-R ] 


uoiiege Tutoi*. 
or Lecturers 
who have 
esammed 
smee 
May 1882 



THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH MONARCHY. 


M ore than a generation has passed siooe Prince Consort 
decided in a speech upon a pnhHo occasion that Constitutional 
Goveniment was under a heavy trial. The popular imagination 
converted the phrase into a very different one, which the populai- 
memory has retained. The husband and most intimato and induentin] 
counsellor of the Queen was thopght to have declared that represen¬ 
tative institutions were on their trial' To be on one’s tiiid may some¬ 
times be a very heavy trial, especially when there is no great uonfidenco 
in the Verdict and sentence which may fohow. To be under a heavy 
trial is the coAition from time to time of aU men and of all things 
hflmiui. The Prince Consort’s words were used in the crisis and agony 
of the Crimean war, and he dwelt with emphasis on the difficulties 
which are inseparable from our Parliamentary system, and from that 
lost result civilization, % &ee newspaper in a free country. During 
a period of war ahd (ff negotiation secrecy is.essential, and it is all but 
impossible. The Prince said nothing which had not been urged with 
empbaris by the Duke of Wellington nearly half a oenluiy before. 
Wellington in the Peninsular war, had to carry on a Parliamentary 
as well as*a jmlitaiy oampaign, Ni^leon, he said, could run great 
risks for the dhanoe of decisive successes. No one in‘ France could 
c^nsuto or feoall him. But Wellington could not afford to lose n 
sizigle battle, and tiiat was why he neve^ lost one. Ho could onl> 
ffght whed he was certain to win. His successes were cavilled at and 
minimizfed hy perhaps the most unpatriotic Opposition that ever 
play^ the of a doleful phorns to a great dmma which had a 
kingdotti fbr a stage. His strategy and tactics were adversely 
criticized by politioianB who had not even the bookish theories of 
Othello’s arithmetical lieutenant. As Chatham boasted that he hod 
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conquered America in Germuuj, so the rump of a faction,, hoped to 
conquer Downing 'Street in Spain. The consequence. Fae. Jhat 
Wellington had to jkeep almost as close an eye upon the, moToraqpts 
of Parliamentary parties at home as on the m<^ement8 of .jJapoleqn 
and his generals in the field. He had to know not only the di^sions 
of a battle, but ^divisions in the douse \)f Commons. Defeat meant 
recall. To these considerations, ^nite as much as to any pecul^ity of 
his own genius and character, wais due the exaggerated caution with 
which critics, competent from the militwj. point of view, but'.not 
understanding the political conditions of the ptoblem he had to solve, 
sometimes reproach him. 

The ptt|||Me of the • Prince Consort’s speech, though he ' .^d 
not, so far as. I knotr, refer ,the precedent of Wellington’s 
campaigns, was .'to point this. <dd moral. It is no derogation 
from the authorily of Parliaments, or from Ihe le^timate influence 
of the free newspaper in the free country, to show forbearance 
towards and oon^l^noe |n. meh engaged on their behalf in an 
enterprise of pith and moment. If you have a giant’s strength you 
are not bound at every moment to be showing that you are giganti¬ 
cally strong. The House of Commons can at any moment make and 
unmake Ministries. The obligation, on it is the stronger to select 
only the right moment for making and unmaking them. Standing 
aloof from parties and I’epresenting the stable and permanent element 
in the Constitution .which is not affected by general elections, 
Parliamentary divisions, and vot^ of want of confidence, the Prince 
Consort in 18o5, was prol»b1y the only man in England ytHo could 
deliver with authority wdtos whidi.it was necessary should be spoken, 
but which nevertheless it required no slight couri^e to speak. Tbe 
nation had been taught in a phrase, which perhaps* pontaiss as much 
trutlx as any one can reasonably expect to find, in half a dozen words, 
but which certainly does not contain the whole, docsj^e qf Constitu¬ 
tional Monarchy in England, that the Queen, mgns but, doSs not 
govern. A Speaker of the House of Commons once said that he had 
only eyes to see, and ears to hear, and a tongue to speak, wRat the 
House of Commons bade him see .and hear and, say;, . Snuilarly, the 
Queen, it is thought, can only thiidc apd .spealn,M the llinfsfry of tke 
day bids her think and speak. , ,. Thp Prince Cmisoijt, ho^eVer, as he 
did not reign, was supposed p> be., ambitious of goyenung; and. .bis 
intervention in public aflyrs. ]b5^ : sp.puch or 
resented. . . • ■; 

In the five-and-thirty years , wHoh,.hf|ve passed ;i^ce Prince 
Consort spoke, a cdnsiderable change,b»s.coma over publw feeling; 
not the House of Commons, but tihe Monarchy is on its trial, and the 
Monarchy is on its trial before the House of Commons, In the 
debates of last Session on the Eoyal Grants, Mr. Gladstone alone, of 
that party which deems that it has a monopoly of a near and long 
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future, spoke with any recognition of the part played by the Monarchy 
in the political life of England; and Mr. Gladstone, to #hom, in the 
natural cblirse of things, hot many years of the long future of liberal 
aacendehcy daii bb granted, carried with him into the Ministerial lobby 
only e handful'df personal adherents. Polite phrases were used by 
Mr. Labdiidhere^a supporters on t|je front Opposition bench, which, 
however^ amounted to little more ^an veiled goed wishes fer a 
peaceful Euthanasia. T^e Monarchy is dying. Long live the Monarch. 
Di minturdm ’ 

it ^is . possible tffat that Liheinl par!^ of the future which is 
droaimed of,' may not come to' lirth at all, or that the .parturient 
Badidal mountain may/bring forth only a mouse. The course 
which will be taken by the newly enfran^ised eleollh, who, if 
they are bf one mind and chooia' to exercise the power they have, 
are’the masters of England, is at present only a matter of speculation, 
of hope and fear. What an ancient wriW says of war is as true of 
Democracy, that it seldom adheres to the rules IMd down for it, but 
strikes out a path for itself when the " time comes. But though one 
thing only is' certain, that the fhture will be nnlike what any one 
expects, though evenfts wil] take their own course, and will decline to 
be driven and pulled aside by whips and wire-pullers, instruments 
surely too ignoWe ,for Providence dr even a self-respecting Destiny to 
employ, it does not do to be indifferent to the turn which attempts ai-e 
made to give them. Still less is it safe to neglect more general 
tenderizes, which are real and operative, thongh they may be counter¬ 
acted hy others working in a different %iiectioa. '’ Lord Melbourne 
lays^down thci^ doctrine that it & not safe to despise a book because its 
author^is 'a ridiculous fellowLord Melbourne’s precept was necessary 
for his owlu'guidance, 'for’ ^e was a great reader, and to him all authors* 
were iiiHculous felloWs. Parodying his reinark, we may say that it is 
not safe to neglect a revolntion eveii though it occurs in Brazil. 
Acco^ng to the yerrioh which first reached Europe, an Emperor who 
had done nbthing wron^, a plant-collecting and beetle-hunting 
Emperor, aai Emperor fond of dabbling in the smells and explosions 
which to. some people mike up experimental chemistry, a reforming 
and Cdnsritution-o'bserving Edtperbr to hoot, was suddenly told to 
mov?^ bn’^^ahd, get cait of put bn board a ship, and sent across 
thd sesih/ When, bn''Eapoleon% proclamation that the House of 
Braganza had'ceai^ to rei^ in Portugal, the Eoyal Family proceeded 
-to the pujct of Ijibbbn, they Were accompanied by a weeping crowd. 
The pcoZo, of Eio Janeiro parted from their Emperor with le.s8 demon¬ 
stration bt.cZotioii than , they Votrld have shown to a popular actress 
or musl^lZll entertainer. * He was lerft off like a suit of clothes 
which was wofh out or had become unfashionable. Brazil was tired 
of being an Empire, and wanted to be a Republic. As the Elders of 
Israel suddenly discovered that they must have a king like the nations 
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around them, so the generals and politicians of Brasol hare discover^ 
that they must have, a President like the nations around |heA. .. . 

This sudden dying out of the .manarcnicaX sentiineiit^ its «sdan|la<ai 
by atrophy, is the wondw of the thing. Other mo^ai^fi^lhaye ■he«p 
deposed because they oppressed their atihjecte,,(» reis&.ted their wi^ 
or were centres of strife. But th?' Enipire h^hepts Braijil tog^er. 
'fhe Portuguese are not a race superior to the Spani^,' y^, ,^oii« ^ 
the Americans of Latin bloo^their ata^ dtbing seventy years, 
from civil war or social disorder. The; Emperor ^as ready to^ aa, 
everything,he was asked to do, away wJhen he 

aski^d to go awajr. The fact is, I ima^e. ' thahby one of those secret 
transformations of feeling which go oen fob a long time wit^nt 
emerging ii^" distinct ^nscionsh^, even in the minds of . tiiose 
tiubject to them, and then; declare th®®s®l^es suddenly and'with a 
strange simnltoneousness, the idea oi monarchy had become in Britoil 
sllghtiy ridiculbns, the Emperor bad become im inepngruity, and ont 
of relations with ,his place and time* And, though epigrams do not 
kill, a general sense of the absurdity cf isai institution may be fatal to 
it without •es^essing itself in.^ epj^m. The feeling may 

Ije unreasonable, the institution may have a rational basis, btrt, in a 
conflict between jfeeling ^3 feet, the fact will get the vrorst of it. 


There are traces here and there in Inland , of the Sentient whidi, 
politically speaking,, hilled the Emperor of Brazil. In the debate on 
the Royd ^ants, a member Vho is pbpnlar,' if populaiity, iB;to^ be 
judged of by esooi^g and j|ioutingm suggested that it 
be demrake to teAiinate thff engagement of the Boyal 'Eanti^'#: 
death of the Queen, to dOckto thieit 'tbe'^ throne w^ vehkkt4|^;.tiiat 
there was no intention of filling it up. Sir WilMd' 
sometimes witty and alwif^’'jocose, has‘improved 
Enraptured with the’'casHeridgan Bmpeior m Brazil, .which he 
apparently looks on as East: lOOk^; on : the taking of tiier Bastille, as 
much the greatest event that efV^happefled in this 
that a shorter dirift shall.ih® givki Mr..'iD 0 n^j^are 

was willing to allow it.* Be is engagin| 'aUd 

emperors on the terms of A mka^l's ' Ha 

thinks it a grand idea*‘that!^^;,^0^^1'tof tiieEra^an;;j|^ 
new world, from the frozen nta^ TO.sunny south,‘is wMokfe'a 
or emperor, one heroffitwy gand' aa£._ or ^tay % 

kind. Emperors and monaTohs are]i>n* °P people^who havenot the 
sense to seethe uselessness of'thbiu,'And children wfll son^^i^ .ash, 
“ What was a king, mamma?^ ti)ld that kinga’^^^'to! the 

dm-k ages, but had disappeared.' Mr. Gladstone','^'^lile; sus¬ 
pending judgment on the merit of tfet; feirolution, the 

charactfer of Dom Pedro, expresses salafefection at jho exittitple which 
has been given of revolution made easy, and holds tij)'' the Brazilian 
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sliort way witii monarclis for approval^ in compfurison with the long 
and bloody atnfe bf iormer ‘tirb^. I’ormerJy anti-niQnin^e4;«®J^^“ 
mehh bxpi^ssed-itself in tlte fervent ^aocdam aspiit-tion l^iit tiie laat 
Idng in%i,t Ite m ine bowels of the last "priest, Nosv it 

taJke8,the^n^® lHC^"^^ a month's wages or a month's warning. ' 

and Cumberland estates, but human nature 
itseif, WemIlyTmind ^ WilfHd Lawson in passing, are here&taiy in- 
stitutipim. Mental qualities, habits, aild capacities ^e transmitted; and 
men whose fathers have for ^neptions followed the same pursuits are 
likely’to be more proficient fii them tla».n those who enter from 
(pi^eflimt spheres. Allowance' t^lt of course be made for exceptional 
oaten incapacity on the one itide'^apd capacity on the other, for the 
groW^'of new abihty and-the deciine of old.” According to the 
-m^ern thbc^, cer^n quaUtios become irabedSed in the organization 
and transmitt^^^^^i^ with it:/. In each man, so to speak, all his 
anoe^^s'^reside,’and wlmt is individual and special to him is the 
smallest part%4 the totsl life he bC&b about with him. ’ In this sense 
Heines lines are not true—,' ’ ' 


,“Esl>leibontpdt^To_ 
v--'' ■' ' ' ^^»d»nr d^'li6tfeudig6r lebt." 

/'? V _ , \ * , ' “ V , 

On the contymy, the dead are mors alive than the living.' Moreover, 
the drcumstaucee amid whi^ tl^. heir , to a kingdom grows up give 
him at ^ast the opportunity of being Acquainted with, conceptions of 
goyev^^t and policy. Ihe.talk abont ,.him may often, and must 
benf these things, as fiLe .tidk. of graziers is of bullocks and 
and'of grocers of sugar,, and-postil^, of sand. fVanklin used 
,to/8a]^,jii|iat ^ her^ltary le^ great an absurdity as an 

het^tii^, ma^eiha;^^ look .in, ISL. Douglas 

, ^tdk^jllpok^ genius'wfli find that hereditary, mathe- 

maticiemis^. .alffifpb^t^jr tmknpwa m/ hi^ory. In truth, the 

speculaj^onsi/and' researches of Darwin and Ms predecessors and 
follow^' ^prive the Jkanklln<LaWuon doctrine of the axiomatic 
truthlpMbM which was opce attributed tp It, and . if they do not 
reY^©. j^».yet ,veiy gravely qualify it. . 

. But a yiew itugr be tarua without being popjilar, and if monarchical 

alv tP th^. imagmation and to justify itself 
“- pot be made out of Darwin 



we have heard of the;'!deelme of the monarchical 
sentimp^i^:, Mr. Xiocky, who^e *' of England in the Eighteenth 

Cent^^^' more ’l^ve with thought -^an any contemporary work 
of dass, making- it » storahonse of political reflection on 

whit^ .^ae^tsi^d politicu^s rosy draw, traces this decline back to 
the eiur]^:years of the. eightemitli centu]^.. llie number of disputed 
tittes to the va^ns European thrones, in his view, contributed much 
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to weaken reverence for kings. Its decline forms, he* says, on© of 
the most remarkable political characteristics of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The thrones'of England and Spain, of Tuscany and Parmai, 
the electoral crown of Poland and the suc^sion to the throne of the 
young and, as it jvas' thought,'moribund king'of IJrance, were all 
disputed. Mr. Lecky assumes as a cahse what*^ is hot a-true oause. 
A disputed title^ to ,ah estate does not invol# or tend to produce a 
weakened sense of J;he sanctity of property. ; Just aa little” does a 
disputed title to a kingdom involve or t^d to produce a decline of 
monarchical sentiment. Bather it assumes moharcky as an institur 
tion fixed and unassailable, though' there may be uncertainty as to 
the individual monarch. The question, ** Under which Hng?” 
implies that there is no question of anybody but a, king. Ee^ect 
for the office is not necessarily impaired because there is doubt as to 
the person. ’ ' ■ 

If this had been otherwise^—if the stability^ of monarchy had 
depended on the stability of the throng of individi&l kmOT~it 
could scarcely have existed in England. It would certainly nave 
disappeared long before the Commonwealth. The conflict 'between 
the House of Hanover and the House of Stuart was not the first, but 
the last, of a long series of struggles between kings, in possession 
and pretenders to the throne. 'The history of England, so far as it is 
a histeiy of the kings of England, is an almost continuous reoord of 
wars of succession, in the open field or by secret conspiracy, from 
the Norman Conquest to the Bebellion of 1746. The conflict ^tween 
William I. and Harold, between the sons Of the Conqueror, between 
Stephen and ^ud, between Henry II. and his children', between 
Richard and John, and John and Arthur, between Bichard'H. and 
Bolingbroke, between Heniy IV. and the ^rti^ans of the Earl of 
March, the Wars of the Boses, setting on the throne three kings of 
the House of York in sequence tO' three kings , of the House of 
Lancaster, the victory of the adopted representative of John of 
Gaunt’s line over the last of the reigning descendants *of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence—the lAfflbert Simnel, Perkin Warheck, mid 
Bichard ‘Wjlford conspiracies of Henry VII.’s reign, involving the 
unhappy Earl of Warwick, son of the ill-feted Clarence, m ft common 
doom with two of these counterfeit princes the real or itopgihaxy 
conspiracies and the death On the scafibld of liobl^ of ifeeftge and 

royal ambition, De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk and 'Straffi}]%|^ Duke of 
Buckingham, and Margaret Countess of Sahsbuiy, nnder H^giy VIII. ; 
the brief mook-queendom of Lady Jane Grey^ and‘‘‘the dauj^JaM which 
besot tbe life of the Princess Elisabeth under Que^ '1^1%'; the 
Norfolk and Babington' conspiracieB under Elizabeth j iho-^preten- 
sions of Philip, of Spain, who 'cloSined the l^reSe ifet merely as 
his wife's heir, but as the descendant of John: of Gaunt, the 
Spanish Armada being quite as much a dynastic as a religions 
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enterprise; the more formidable pretensions of Mary Stuart—all these 
things i^ow that insecurity of title, and the fact, or constantly appre¬ 
hended , dang^, .of wars of ju^ession, rim through English' history, 
from the Battle Hastings to the accession the first of the Stuart 
Jungs, from thp-^lerenth century to the seventeenth. , 

The intervals^ undisturbed possession and peace were comparatively 
rare-and short;, r The'doctrine of hereditary right was very loosely held; 
it inferred mOrdy a preferential title, hnd was subjgct to the most fan¬ 
tastic evasions. The younger sons of William 1. succeeded, in disregard 
•of the blaims of theii* elder brother. Henry I.,indeed, affected to base 
Hs claims to the throne on the- fact that, though not the eldest son 
•of tha ,J)nke of Normandy, he was the eldest son of the king of 
England, being alone born after William l.’s accession. John’s title 
was in derogation of the claim .<^ the sod* of his elder brother. 
Henry VIH., with the authorization of his Parliament, made a testa¬ 
mentary disposition of the Orown,^ entailing it, as if it had been a 
landed estate, after his son, upon his two daughters, both of whom 
could not be legitimate. Edward VI. attempted by his “ plan ” to 
set aside thfe settlement in favour pf Xady Jane Grey, on the ground 
of the bastardy of both his sisters. Under Elizabeth, an Act of Par¬ 
liament made^ guilty of treason any one who should declare any 
particular perEK)u, other than the natural issue of the Queen’s body, 
to be entitled to the throne. The hereditary title, on the Queen’s 
death without, children, was in the House of Suflfolk, the descendants 
of Henry Vlll.’a elder daughter, and, oij grounds of policy, they were 
set aside for the ' Stuart family. An, hereditary title to the throne is 
firmly ^itabUshed now, by Aot of Parliament, iii the descendants of 
the^ Ble<StreS8 Sophia; but the principle in its strongest form dates 
flrom the eighteenth oentiiry, in which it is strangely said to have been 
impaired. There sceins to be liable gronnd for contending that in 
England, the mcmaroh was ever held to rule by divine right, at least 
by any other divine right thmi that which sees the benediction of 
Heaten .in actnal poSSes»on: heati poissidmtcs. It'was not much 

heard d* till the accession of James L, and was used by him to supple¬ 
ment a notorious defect of hereditary title, which he was unwilling to 
strengthen ^.by am aoksnwiedgment that he owed’ his throne to election 
tbe.:^i<m. The . j^kis that James I. King of England by a 
kind'd? adoption,, imt altogether, dissimilar to that which prevailed 
nndeir. the Jtoman ^Elmpire, and with the wcricing of. which M. Henan 
is so wri^|(leased. that he would like to see it introduced into the 
pttblks iWiof modmm Europe. The- extoeme. doctrine of divine inght 
wl4cb^^jikes|>eai^ puts into the month of Bichard JI. is an ana- 
<jhronisjm!<: It belongs', not to the fonrfeenth century, but in genu 
perhaps to ^ the clbring yea^ of the rixteenlh an4 the commence¬ 
ment of.the seventeenth, to the Tndomand Stuarts; and not to the 
Plantagepets. In the yrords: 
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crotchet, a legal pedhntiy, ja branch of political speculation .j but it wa» 
nevOT the belief ;<» the. En^iKsh nation^ ’ Jt sprang fe»t, as I have b^ore 
said, out of de^ to Hod another than *a popular title to 

his thitme, anCs^^ft^gt^ened by reaction from the Parliamentary 
triumph over Charles ,1., from the ProtectOTate, fi;pm the Exelusioii 
Bill, and fromtibe Declaration of Eights and the Act of Settlement. 
The theori^' itf DeMoistre and Bonald had the same^counti^revolu- 
tionaiy ora^n in France. In England the doctrine has seldom been 
more ^aii militant, an affair of the closet and pulpit, of the university 
cloiSfcor ^ the lawyer’^ chamber, at most off the political ■ pamphleteer 
and'the-Opposition lead®. ThefioyaHst superstition has disappeared, 
but necessarily witii it the- monarcbical sentiment.. 

^me'Chahge has, however, coine over it even' within the pj’esent 
genewdapn, or during a yet shorter period, as any one may convince 
himself'w^hbivill turn over the pages of the late Mr. Bagehot’s book 
on “The EngUsh- Oonstitution.” When that Ktfeie volume appeared, 
now about' twenty years ago, it was received by many persons as a 
sort of revelation of the real nature of the in^itationia under which 
we live, ’ Otiier writers 'had been detained in the ontskirts of the 
temple; he' had pemetrated to ^ i&pst shrine, and-drawn thence the 
life of the building. They bad been mgaged in tfie fdrms; he had 
reached the substance, ThaSf had entangled themselves in the 
mechanism; he had laid bare rae vmy pulse (ff the madiine. “ The 
secrot' tff Mr, Bagehot ’’ was this ; that the English monarchy, in the 
charac^OT tvhioh it had assumed daring the present reign, was a 
disgtifc® Tot hii^g t^e real elective , ehaiwsiser of the English Oon- 
stitw^^ Tlie House of Commons was, of'^conrse, openly elected by 
the. coiafj^nencies;' Ministers, were nominally appoint by the Crown, 
bat t^«y, weriS rei^y ch(JB6n by .Pariiament. The Btatesman who- 
pos8eSBe^!in*.a ,higtep .degree than any, other -tiie confidence of the 
party whsdSh hid’ a majority in the House pf Commons was prac¬ 
tically electedky that pfioty to ^“Premiership)—thkt. is, to the real. 
thodgb^:^i4KJWKTy 'Chieft6ih^^ the State—as certainly though 
not ^o.f<i{jhalIy 'a8 the Presidmit of ttePederal Council in Switzerland 


(who is not, afl he js commonly caJled,. President of the Swiss Republic)- 
is oho^en^i^';‘l^ yearly term by the Federal Assemtdy.- The elected 
headthe Ibrime Mmisteri^ ihooees his colleagues, who are 
roughly ;dipi;nBted for him by the position they have attained in the 
dPf&i^pons.' The Queen’s business in the matter, allowing a 
certain >niti^^ for those .personal acpommodatiops, that reciprocal 
givi'addii^tilcej withdut which neitherin general, nor that par- 
ti6ii^'\lm|i^i .of ;,life called gov'ernmeut, can be carried on, was 
simplr tj^^exabefnl acqnlhacbnce. - 


In' the main - tbi« may be a tpue acconnt ^ of the matter, 
though; £t'had not' even, wheh Mri Bagehot wrote, quite the novelty 
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which he and his critics jfancied. Lord Macaulay and many lesser 
writers had said it all before. Whai Mr. Bagehot did was to re-state 
what were then, and had long been, the cd^onp^es co^tntionaJ 
doctrine with a freshness and keenness^of sfe^e ^d”'^ copiousness of 
piquant illustration which gave •them tie aspect of discoveries, almost 
of revelations. His art was akin to that of tie careful hbusCwBe in 
Burns’ poem, whose skill gar’d the old cloth^ look almqsf ai'gqod as 
new. Rather he di’esaed the old truth in nfew clothes,-and the tailor 
got the credit of having made the man,! But the truth was not ^ be 
disclosed beyond the sacred but limited circle of \he initiated who read 
Mr. Bagehot’s essays as they.ori^n^y appeared in the Fortm^My 
Review, or in tlie volume in which they were afterwards collected. 
According to Mr. Bagehot, the' poorest and most ignorant classes in 
his time really believed*thdt the Queen governed. The separation of 
principal power from principal station is a refinement, he says, beyond 
their power of ooncepiaon. “ They fancy they are governed an 
hereditary Queen, a Queen by the grace of God, when they are really 
governed by a Cabinet and a Parliament, men like themselves, chosen 
by themselves.” I doubt whether, even in the politically distant 
period at which and of which Mr. Bagehot wrote, this deseriptiou was 
true. The poorest hnd most ignorant classes, strictly speaking, 
probably never troubled themselves as |p how they were governed at 
all. Their speculations and imagination did not travel beyond their 
experience, which was restricted to the policeman at the stoeet-comer 
and the magistrate at petty or quarter sessions, The needy knife- 
grinder represents their stote of mind. Mx. Bagehdt**‘constoiicted for 
himself a stage peasant or artisan whose naivetb he brings into Subtle 
contrast with his own keen analysis, ; ’ . 

If we advance beyond the poorest and most' ignorant olas^, 
the conception of royalty which prevails is, we ' fear, too 
generally that of the pot-house oracle, who denounces it as a 
useless and costly extravagance, the greatest of all Cur ’ spendr 
ing departments—a department in whi^’there is great.pay for'no 
toil, and in-which the sweat of the working-man’s bto^ . iS by a 
mischievous chemistry converted into fine clothes and sumptubus fare 
for them that dwell in kings’ houses. Whether this view preVs^led in 
Mr. Bagehot’s time or not, there are luany pigns.jbhat ib , is.’prevalent 
now. Like the rustic in Virgil,' who foolishly deemed . tHi t. city 
which is called Rome r^embled his own little village, fee field or 
the town labourer is persuaded that the Government ot ^ United 
Kingdom is simply an enlargement of the municipal or county 
government of which he has direct experience. To him the. monarchy 
seems a mere appendage to this Government, which could .bef'detached 
from it without harm, and even with advantage—^an inconvenient fifth 
wheel to the coach, a Upping and fanhing drapery getting itself 
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entangled wi^ l^e macbinerjr and impeding it, and wMqh it would be 
deBirable»to cut away, ^itibdn the memoty of men still living it was 
customary to speak of the King’s or Queen’s Government. Now the 
phr^e IS nev^5r h'^d except as a degorous Parliamentary formality. 
“Mr.' GladstoaS^jB’’G^ and “lord Salisbury’s Govern¬ 

ment ” haTh,;|up«i|^ed both in work and thought “ the Queen’s 
Government^*But if Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbftry is governor, 
what is the Queen ? If tbey are the real heads of*the State, what is 
she? ' These words Sfe not intended to, describe the true theory ot 
Constitutional Government in England, but the popular impression of 
it whi^ School Boards, an almost periodically extended franchise, 
local TOlf*govemment in town and. country, and neo-Radical speeches 
have created. In it there is little place left far the monarchical idea. 

Mr^ Bagehot, whose doctrine hi» the fault inherent in all doctrines, 
that are based bn the necessity of disguise and false pretences in 
government, was not content with representing monarchy as a 
splendidly embroidered veil or screen behind which the prosaic 
realities of Parliamentary and Cabinet Government worked. It was 
in his tibw scarcely less essentiiti that such poUtical functions as the 
monarch still discharges should be hidden. He seems to have thought 
that it would be dangerous if the fact that the royal robes clothed a 
living person, and not a mere doll or puppet, became too widely 
known;„ “The House of Commons,” he wrote, “has inquired into 
mo8t.,ihihgs; but il has never had a Committee on the Queen. There 
is fib att^oritative'Blue-Book to say whait Ae does.” On the other 
handi, ',t£e '^efi in her dignified capacity was of necessity con- 
s|>ioaofi%^ Hot appearance on great State occasibus, her function as 
a part of the pageantry oj State, were spectacular. She was a port 
of the chitward show of life, the largest contributor to that omamehtp,! 
side ol^govermneht without which it becomes dull ahd bare and 
uninteresting. ' Since Mr. Bagehot wrote, aU this has been changed. 
What.v^s prjivate has been made public, what was public has been 
withdrawn, privacy. The first of a series of Blue-Books on the 
Queen, was published in. Ip75, just six years after Mr. Bagehot’s 
essay*gfip, English Constitution.” They were not called by that 
nam^.^ey i^re called/* The I^e of his Boyal Highness the Prince 
Conso^/: 1^ Theodore "Mlia^n.” Mr. Bagehot soid that our own 
generation would, ngver know, though a future generation might, how 
gfWi apii,;n|efal^hfid been the part played by the Queen and the 
Ptfii(^ ^fiSon>r~perJ>aps it wonld h^ve .Iwen more correct to say, by 
thb i^^is^bfisp^ ihthe ^d with the authority of the Queen— 
in tiie.^vaminent of Enghmd.' He thought it undesirable that the 
d^losure “should be made. 

“Secrecy,*’ 'he saidessential to the utility of the English monarchy 
as it now is. .Above all things, our lioyalty is to be reverenced, and if you 
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Ijegin to polce about it, you caoiiot reverence it. When'there is a Select 
Committee on the Queen, the charm of Epjn^y will be.gone;. Ite inystery 
is its life; you canhot let daylight upon magic. We must not .bring the 
Queen into the combat of politics, or she wUl cease to be reverenced by all 
comlmtants. She will become bn^ combatot kmeng . 

All that Mr. Bagehot thought ought, not ;i50, b© done has been 
done deliberately, and with the (jucen’s own sanction and authority, 
in the five volnmns of “The^Life of the Prince ^Consort.” The 
“ august and unknown powers ” of the Constit.ation have Wn 
exposed to the same cloae scrutiny as ‘‘ the' Inotrii, and seirriceable 
powers.” At the same time the spectacular part of the monarchy has 
been retrenched, and almost entirely abolished. 

What is the effect of this double change on the public senlaiment ? 
There is naturally soiAe grumbling at a q)ectaole which is pa^id for, 
but not exhibited, at a theatre, the doors of which are almost always 
closed. As regards the direc^b action of the Crown in puWio affairs, 
the cognizance of it vouchsafed to her subjects by the Queen has 
been nearly simultaneous with the growth of the idea, &at the 
directly representative element in the Constitatioh ought not simply 
to be predommant, and in the long run decisive, but exclusive, and 
at every stage in the conduct of affairs the sole power. 

The House of Commons obeys the imperative mandate of the con* 
stituents. The Ministiy is the creature and instrument of the House 
of Commons. The right of any power not thus directly commissioned 
by popular suffrage to take part in affairs is rudely que^riptw^, and 
s(!emB to be submitted to only by w,ay of contemptuous toleranc^^.for a 
survival, not destined to be of long continuance, from of 

things. The, attitude practically enforced by the Queen ,,|i^d the 
Prince Consort upon the Ministry during the American Ciiril may 
have been wiser thtm that which Lord Palmerston^ and Iioi'd 'l^useell, 
and Mr. Gladslonei, if left to themselves, would have,, ta^n; .the 
Court may have been right with the masses, when the Cabinet, nr its 
most influential members, were wrong with the classes. * On l&e other 
hand, the feeling of the Court towards the. Italian. mpv^nmnt for 
unity and independence may have been, less generous and .sagaciotls 
than that of Lord Palmerston and Loari Jtu^ell. Hnt^hO now- 
raised is whether the Queen had the r%httO be in,the rig%;again8t 
a Minister possessing a nugority in the House of Commone^whe^er 
it is within the province of .a constitdtiQ|al: 2 U 9 n{frch not share'tiie 
error of the Minister of tfee day, and to' impose c^tign him -jn 
foresight of the wiser opinio^, which the people will entert^Pi^'^rrow. 
Of eourse there is the perhaps even phanpe—-let us, for argnjaent sake, 
say the greater probability—that when .they differ the will be 

right and the Monarch wrong, 
the divergent opinion may be 


i, though 

erroneous, may be an (^vantage as 
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ensuring deliberatfeu, and the attentive weighing of lall-sides of a 
(Question, before is taken. Nevertheless, tq, a public incaimble 
of entertamiji|!ino^e ,;tbaA one idea at a time, this, k, a hard saying. 
The admission tSiat i^ie principle of representative goveroment is in 
modem societies of European race an essential principle, k Converted 
into .thq very si^erent- doctrine, tkst no powtsr ought to exkt in the 
State whkh k not'derived ftom dkect popular election, A more 
sag^ons political philosophy ^d practical stateamauship have been 
pub into language of ^admirable clearness by Mr. J. S. Mill. Oeiisar- 
ing the politicians of a certain French s^ool, from which the new 
English Radicalism seems to have'drawn its inspiration, whgaro for 
deducing everything from a single principle of government, and 
eschewing everything-which does not logicallji follow from timt prin¬ 
ciple,. Mr. Mill says: < 

“ Inasmuch, however, as no government produces all possible beueficiiil 
cfiFocts, but nJl are attended with more or fewer inconveniences; and since 
those cannot be’combated by the very causes "which produce theiuy it would be 
often a much stronger recommendation of some practical arrangeinenl, that 
it does not follow from the general principle of the government than tlial it 
does. Underagovernmentof legitimacy, the presumfrf;ionk fat rather in favour 
of institutions of jwpular origin; and in a democracy, in favour of armuge- 
menta tending to check the impetus of popular will. The line of argumen¬ 
tation, so commonly mistaken in Fmice for political philosophy, tends to tho 
practical conclusion that we should exert our utmost efforts to aggravate, 
instead of alleviating, whatever are the characteristic imperfections of 
the system of institid'ious which we prefei’, or under which we happen to 
live,?’,— Systmi of Logie^ yd. ii, p. 531, third edition, 

It k the fate of Mr. Mill to be praised by the politicians who affect 
to be hk disciples, and to be neglected by them. He himself is almost 
a unique example of a mhu who' in qui^ing the closet for Parlia¬ 
mentary life remahieid true in tlm House'of Commons to the doctrines 
which he had ^nght out in hk study. With Others a change of pur¬ 
suits seems not to be complete until it issues in apostasy. If Mr. Mill's 
doctrihe be sound, and in theoiy it . will scarcely be questioned, it 
follows that the inevitable defed;s which inhere in the representativ(5 
system lot government. req,mre to be cheeked and counteracted by 
arrang^euts b^ed I upon ptWi^ principles. The practical didicnlty 
in the ,k of .coiiiwe thk^ riiat the predominant power in h country 
kalways ambitioui^to be the sole power; and thht, when forces do not 
exisbi'Strohg enoc^h to impose checks i^n it, it k seldom in the mood 
to impoi§ 'restraints upon itself. A power strong enough to give 
effeotiye ,a^rti<Su to its own just rights k usually strong enough 
to asa^XWr© thimi its just rights. Bemoeracy is as libllo 
tolerant iOf rivals neftf its throne as despotism.' The period at 
which a just 'bailee k established between the old and the nisw 
powers, toe powers which have long been in' possession and the 
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powers entering on possession, is usually, as time is counted in 
history, but a moment—^that is to .say, a generatiob or half a century. 
In England we had this balance from 1832 to 1838, or let us say to 
1885. Now things are tending to the ascbndeacy ofea single power 
in the State, the House of Commons, and to that of a single class in 
the community, the working classes. ' 

That, in the present state of Ijlngland and taost European :countries, 
practically the whole adult nation must be included in the represen¬ 
tation, with or without distinction of sex, and with such conditions of 
durable re8iden6e as it m&f be expedient to enforce for the exclusion 
of the mere waifs and strays of society—^the vagabondage, in the literal 
sense of the term, of tiie country—what in Switzerland are called the 
homeless classes {he.hn^thhs), can no longer be disputed. The theory 
is in the ideas of the time, apd, moreover, it is an established and irre¬ 
versible fact. That within this system representation shoulji be in pro¬ 
portion to numbers—that is to say, that groups numerically equal should 
return an equal number of members—^an arrangement which prevails 
in Germany, France, Switzerland, and the United States, but to which 
only a very imperfect approach has as yet been made in England— 
follows logically from the democnitic principle now established ; and 
even here, where facts follow logic with but a lame and halting foot, 
will no doubt presently be realized. This one man one vote doc¬ 
trine implies that every vote and every man shall count for as much 
as every other, and cames with it the principle of equal repre¬ 
sentation among constituencies numerically equal, and of the equal 
power of each vote within those constituencies—that is, of proportional 
representation as advocated- by Mr, Hare, Mr. Mill, and, among 
men now engaged in public life, by Mr. Courtney. Whether logic 
and equity in this matter are destined to prevail over habit and 
prejudice he would be foolhardy who Should predict. The principle has 
been discredited by th'e .phrase, “ representation of minorities,” which 
untruly describes it, and at present expresses the means, not the end, 
which is the proportionate representation of the majority. Now, 
as frequently happens both in England and the United States, a large 
majprity in the constituencies may return a,amall’ majority to Par¬ 
liament, or a minority of voters may rethm a majority , of representa¬ 
tives. This is, of course, in direct contradictiem to the democratic 
principle that the majority must rule; but this is i^ot the worst. Our 
system makes it possible that the great bulk'^ the nation may, bn. 
particular 'questions,' one after the oGjer be overruled by infkiitosimal 
fragments of it. The two great political parties' may be nearly 
balanced, as they almost always are. In this case, a handful of 
fanatics or theorists, by selling its support to the candidates who 
will pledge themselves to its particular crotehetj, may, under the 
present conditions of Knglish political life^ arid morality, succeed in 
seeming the return of a majority of members pledged to their 
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political crotchet. This has been the tactics of the opponents of the 
Contagious DiseMes Act, it is the tactics of Sir Wilfrid liawson and 
his local optipi^tB* of Hilr. Champion and the Eight Hours Bill 
agitators, of th©j antagonists of compulsory vaccination, and I know 
not what besides. It is thus qnit5 conceivable that a minority of, 
Siiy, three hundred thousand votejs might succeed in carrying a 
project opposed to. the opinions and ^elings of three millions. 

In fonner .times, the House of Lords might be trusted, to throw 
out a measure wdiich came before them under these conditions. But, 
under the tyranny of the democratic ide#, wrongly interpreted, the 
House of Commons is disposed to resent, the vindication by the 
House of Lords of the real opinions, of the majority in the Commons 
as against their false professions of opinion; ajjd the doctrine that no 
institution has a locus dandi in politics which is not based on direct 
elective representation, is diffusing the same sentiment ih the country. 
On great questions which divide parties an appeal may be made from 
the House of Commons to the country by a general election, lint 
in the case supposed, both parties “are tarred by the same brush, 
and at any rate the Ministry in power derives its majority from tlu' 
clique against whom it would, in the case supposed, appeal. Mon*- 
over, a general election would simply bring, the same instrumentalities 
for the falsification of opinion into play once more. 

The Royal veto is even more completely out of the question than 
the rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords. , But why may not 
the country at large have the opportunity of imposing its veto upon a 
measure which represents not its own convictions, but the successful 
electioneering tactics of busy and unscrupulous organizations, and the 
cowardice and want of principle of political candidates and leaders ? 
Supposing an Anti-Yaooirftition Bill or an Eight Hours Bill to become 
law in the circumstances which have been supposed—and it could 
scarcely become so in any other—why, should not an appeal bo made, 
on the principle pf. the Swiss Ecfcrcrulmiy to the general sense of 
the country? The-Sovereign of the country, standing aloof from 
political parties, would naturally be the person in whom, when there 
was reason to suppose that the voice of the nation had been falsified 
in the pOTliamentery representation, this right of appealing to the 
nation At. large, w’opld ,be VMted. Instead of the merely formal assent, 
“ La Rewid U vey^,l\.,(x the obsolete form of veto, Tm Heine s'avisera,'^ 
we should Imve at the initiative of the Grown the decision, “ic 
le veut” qf.y pev^k.s’avisera.” The trouble and inconvenience of 
frequent and vexatioas appeals to the country on individual projects of 
legislation would prevent needless.recourse to the He/erendum. Bat 
under Q»r present Parliamentary system, I do not see what other 
means exist for relieving^e cotmtry from the domination of coteries 
and factions, wWch are able to turn the scale between the two parties 
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in favour of projects which both parties and the country disapprove, 
and from the danger of snap votes on questions vitally affecting the 
Constitution and the future of England iif a Parliament returned on 
a great variety of issues other than that assumed to be decided at 
the general election. ■* ^ 

To take a critical and proximqte instance i if an ostensibly Home 
llule majority should be returned two or three years heno^ to the 
House of Conimonc, it will consist largely of persons who^ consti¬ 
tuents care little or nothing about Home Rule, but who think that a 
Home Rule majority and Ministry will be a Wdsh or Scotch disesta¬ 
blishment majority or Ministry, alocai option and licensed victualler^ 
disestaWishmeut Ministry, an Eight Hours’ Bill Ministry, a land 
nationalization Ministy, an anti-vaccination Ministry, a Ministry not 
of all the talents, but of all the fads and all the crotchets. On a 
matter such as this, there should be a means of taking the sense of 
the })eople of England, simply and directly and without the intrusion 
of such side issues' as deflect the votes at a gemsral election even 
though tho appeal be nominally made only on a single point. Tlie 
coarse bribe offered in ihe.phrase/* Home Rule will help those things, 
and these things will help. Home Rule,” expresses the lowest degra- 
ilation of general politics, and implies a system of more coiTupting 
purchase and sale than was ever practised by Newcastle or 'Walpole. 
Even on tho licfeTmdum, demagogic incentives would be freely plied, 
and endeavours would be made to induce men to vote on the simple 
question of the Union or of separation with an eye to other questions. 
Electioneering tricks, however, would be practised under greater dis¬ 
advantages than at present, and there would be an appreciable 
increase of probability that the nominal issue would also be the real 
issue on which the vote would be taken. * 

The monarchical system is not essential to the Referendum, since it 
exists in Switzerland, both in its individual cantons and over the 
confederation as a whole, and, I believe, in some of the Stetes of the- 
American Union. But monarchy offers the conditions on Tthich it 
could best be exercised; The President of a Republic necessarily 
represents tho party in power, and he would not appeal to the connbry 
against what is hii own policy,. The same remark applies to the- 
Prime Minister under a system of Oabinet Government such as ours. 
No doubt it might be arranged that the Referendum should adopted, 
if a certain proportion of the electors of the country, or'if either, or 
both, of the two Houses called for it in petitions or meniit^als; and 
this scheme might be useful as an alternative in' default,of the spon¬ 
taneous action of the Sovereign. . But the easiest and pr(U%^t method 
would be by tlie direct action of the„IC[ng or Queeiiu ^is .would to 
some extent take the operation out of the hai^s of ^ wire-pullers 
and managers of factions, the producers of machine-made opinion. 

Those who believe that the monarchy in .England is worth main- 
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taming, hold that it is, as compared with the jmmense cost of Presi¬ 
dential elections in the United States and of the administrative mechanism 
of Prance, a chehp form of government; that it is, what is yet more 
important, a pare form of government, the choice lying between 
hereditary sovereignty, or an elective and ternporaiy monarchy by 
purchase, c?dl6d Presidency ; that it familiarizes the public mind with 
the idea of other public interests thanjihoso of rival parties and factions; 
that it gives dignity and splendour to the forms of government; that it 
aids the conception ^f an Ehigland which is more than the soil on which 
some forty millions are struggling, succeeding and failing—an England 
lying between a glorious past and a hopeful future, of which the men 
of to-day are simply the living link; that it ensures the presence in 
immediate contivct with affairs of one who has* at least, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of following them continuously through a generation, it may 
be half a century, while Ministers have come and gone and have but 
fragmentary and interrupted acquaintance with them; of one to whom 
questions of State, domestic and foreign, are, or ought to be, what the 
price of stocks are to City men, and the price of fat oxen to farmers. 

These considerations, simple and elementary as they are, are yet 
timths of reflection rather than of simple inspection. The prevalent 
idea—that no one has a right to exercise, any functions who has no(. 
been chosen to them by tho vote of a majority, can only be qualified 
and corrected by the conclusive proof that the functions which are 
thus exceptionally tolerated are real functions, and that they are 
obviously exercised for the benefit of the country^ The maxim of 
payment hy results will be applied to the monarchy, except as regards 
the numbers of the younger and remoter meralwrs of the Royal family, 
of whom the supply may exceed the demand, with the economic and 
political consequences involved in it. The old: jealousy of a king 
who should attempt to govern as well as reign still subsists, but it is 
accompanied by a contempt for a king who reigns without governing, 
and a disposition even to question the title of a new king so to reign. 
As a ikatter of fact, English kings' and queens, even under our Parlia- 
mientary system, and not exclusive of the first two Ueorges, governed a 
great deal more than is commonly supposed, and the disclosures made 
in the Memoirs of Stockmar, and in the Life of the Prince Consort, of 
the active part played by the Queen and her husband in public affairs 
were received in some quarters with misgiving. This jealousy, how¬ 
ever, is not likely to be excited when the governing power of tho 
king is B9ei3i to be the instrument of giving more effect to the direct 
voice of the-pedple in their own affairs, in correction of its possibly 
factious mis|ntert)retation in-the Hou.se of Commons, i-nd of substi¬ 
tuting id certain cases the popular assent or veto for tho Royal assent 
or veto in projects of IjBgislation. 

The Parliamenta:^ history of England during more than two 
centuries has been so ffificndid and useful, it Ibims so brilliant an 
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epoch in history, that, there is difficulty in believing that it requires 
readjustment to altered social conditions. Its suptemapy tends to 
become independence.of the nation, its omnipotence an. all-meddlings 
ness ; instead of representing the will of the natioxi, there is danger, 
a danger which the reduction of the septennial to a quinquennial or 
triennial term would increase, that it may represent, turn and turn 
about, the acckfcntal predomin^ce, possibly of a factidus minority, 
or even of a balance-turning clique, These evils have declared them¬ 
selves elsewhere. In England it is held that the annual meeting 
of Parliament is essential to freedom, and it is securt'd by the fact 
that the taxes are taken only for a year, and by th(i annual passing, 
now a little altered in form, of the Mutiny Act. In many of the 
States of the Ameriq?,n Union it is expressly provided that the 
Legislature shall meet only every second year, and then for but ^short 
periods, in order to limit its opportunities of law-making for the sake 
of law-making. In other States the Beferfndmn exists, and the 
subjects which lie within the scope of the Legislature are strictly 
defined. As regards the, Congress at Washington, its functions are 
limited under the Constitution by the legislative rights of the several 
States, and by tlie interpretative power of the Supreme Court, as well 
as by the executive authority. As a I’arliameat, in one sense the House 
of Representatives and the Senate have almost ceased to exist, the real 
work of legislation being done by small and manageable committees, 
whose decisioas are usually accepted without revision or discussion. 

In France, though the Parliamentarians triumphed at the last general 
election, so far as the majority returned was concerned, the Revisionists 
of different orders ran them close in the pofpular vote. 

Xu Germany, the Parliaments of the Empire and of Prussia, and 
of the several Statesj are very limited as compared with the functions 
of the Legislature in England. Here the supremacy of Parliament is 
in danger of bocomiirg the supremacy of a caucus and a dictator, ov<^r- 
riding the general sense of the nation, to which there ought to be 
some mode of authoritative appeal. 

Tlie principle of the Refertndwm^ or appeal to the people, at the 
initiative of the Crown, on particular issues, seems the best modq of 
counteracting this danger. A constitutional reform of this kind would 
he at once the crowning of the democracy, and the democratizing of 
the Crown. If we are to have a king of England in future, he must 
be, like one of his Stuart ancestry in Scotland, the df the 

Commons, by which I do not mean of the House of Commons. He 
can no longer afford to be simply the he^ of the classes, the chief of 
society in its conventional sense, the culminating point o?', the aristo¬ 
cracy. He must belong to the whole people, to the mastes^ as well 
a.s to the classes. Frederick Willihin IV. was not a very wise ruler; 
but he said a wise thing when he declared, on his accession, that as 
Crown Prince he had been the first of thff nobles, but as king he 
vviis tlie first of the citizens, of Prussia. 
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The great evil of the, monarchy is the social fliinkeyism of which 
it is the centre* 'the iabject snobbism which it'produces, the base 
servility which, i^iate ifrom it in circles ever widemng. If this evil 
were inseparable from'it, it would goJPar to balance its political advan¬ 
tages; Nutnbers of persons read with increasing contempt and amuse¬ 
ment the annbuncemehts of the Covrt Cirnilar that the Queen' or the 
Prince of Wales has ridden or walked*out, “ accomi^nfed ” by this, that, 
or the other small German princeling, and “ attended” by some great 
hlnglish noble or exited English lady. !She apparatus of Jjords-in- 
Waiting and Women of the Bedchamber does not stir veneration. 
The American feeling, often pushed to limits which go beyond the 
requirements of a legitiinate self-respect against personal or menial 
service, is affecting English sentiment. Gtlat dukes do not now 
contend which of them shall air and which of them shall put on the 
shirt of the king, which shall hold the basin in which he washes his 
hands, which shall pour water on them, and which shall' hold th(‘ 
towel—for one reason because we have no king. But it is pretly 
certain that when the expenses of the Court have to be revised, 
the payment of a nobleman and gentleman for discharging menial 
functions about the Sovereign, or for pretending to discharge them 
and not doing so, will be sharply overhauled. It is probable that by 
that time a feeling may have grown up which will make I'lnglish 
gentlemen hesitate or refuse to accept relations other than tho.se of 
English gentlemen towards the Sovereign, who in this relation is 
nothing more than the first of English gentlemen. Unde, the early 
Homan Emperors, the humblest Homan citwen would have felt him¬ 
self di^onoured at the idea of his filling a place about the person 
and in the household o£ Omsai’—in fact, the ide*a could not/ have 
occurred. These posts were therefore left, often with disastrous political 
and social results, to slaves and freedmen. . According to Burke, tlie 
natural taste of kings and princes for low company, du(' perhaps t(t 
the impulse to throw off completely the restraint of ceremony, made 
it expedient to give household places to great nobles. Whatever the 
advantage of this sy.stera, which in its time may have had its uses, f lie 
public feeling qpw revolts against the spectacle of menial Dukes and 
D.ucheaaes, Lord High Fdotman, ti^borrow a phrase from Mr. Gilbert's 
last qp^ra, and Lady Ohamberuliaids or Kitchen-maids. Euglish 
Royalty'^ iftust not merely be seen in the discharge of public 
functiqns iivhich cannot so well be performed by any other in.stitutioi). 
It must ako be seen to be the monarchy of the whole people and nnl 
of the t^per classes only, and must disentangle itself from those 
cottditiqns^^ which reduce English nobles and ladies to Ihe rank ef 
menials, acting in ai^ ignobl.e farce of Low Life Above Stairs. 

Euaxk n. Him.. 
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S YMPATHY is the iuk in which all fiction should be written; 

indeed, we shall find, on examination, that the humour, which 
some say is the novelist’s greatx^st gift, and the jion er of character- 
drawing by which others hold, are streams from this same source. 
There is often sympathy without humour, as so many writers with a 
purpose prove, but humour without sympathy is mismuned, and differs 
from real humour as Dickens’s sportfulness from a sarcastic writer’s 
sneers. Dickens is the. greatest of the humorists, because, witli 
a sense of the ridiculous, he had a heart that was a well Oj. 
sympathy and reflected the poetry of the meam'st objects. Instead 
of sitting in the scomer’s'chair, the humorist is the true lover of 
his species, aud hence the tears that so frequently ti’emble on his 
laughter. Give humour and pathos tJie chance, and they run into one 
.like two drops of ■water; keep them apart, and they die of want of 
each other. If it were not false to call Thackeray merely a satirist, 
this would weaken our argument by denying his humour, but what 
we often speak of as Th^keray’s satire flpws direxit from sympathy, 
coloured, but not poisoned, by the channel in which he chose to run, 
it. '.rhackeray weeps over the folli^- he chastises as one sad atj heart 
that they should be,*bnt your satirm discovers them with a" whoop of 
satisfaction. . c, . - ' 

Without sympathy character-drawing, except in black and white, is 
equally impossible, and for the reason that sympathy'is ,fehe b^ly candle 
to the human heail:. AVaiiting it, the novelist may,' at ^Ms most 
ingenious, concoct a Wilkie OolUnS -hiystery which is' laid aside 
with a headache when solved, or he may raise the hair with a stage 
villain. But life is not a mechanic^ puzzle, nor are its• Mack sheep 
iTtado out of a suit of clothes and a capacity for evil. The realist ” may 
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photograph a drunken peasant beating his.wife, but that photograph is 
not the peasant, it is not the thousandth part of what goes to the 
making of one humhl© man. Bettei’ not put that drunkard on paper if 
you cannot see him with some of the attributes he got from God,^ if yon 
can turn contemptnously from him without a tear for the boy he bnce 
was atid the man'he then thought te bo. The spiritless drab whom 
you have photographed at his feet plighted her troth to him long ago 
in a country lane, or at a mean hearth which had a halo round it that 
day. Beware lest twren now, now that they have come to this, you 
should exhibit the thing in your camera as that man and woman. See 
them again many times, and ,yon will find that the soul is not dead, 
that the light which was in their eyes at the altar gleams there fitfully 
still,.and, as your heart Ijeats to theirs, it willrfill, not with scorn but 
with sorrow that a man and woman whom God has not deserted can fall 
so low. But if you have not sympathy you will see none of these 
things; 

Of our, eight or ten living imvelists who are popular by merit, few 
have greater ability lhan Mr. Baring-Gould.- His characters are bold 
and foTCible figures, his wit is as ready as, his figures of speech are apt. 
He has a powerful imagination, and is quaintly fanciful. When he 
descriljes a storm, one can see his trees breaking in the gale. So 
enormous and accurate is his general information that there is no trade 
or profession with which he does not seem to be familiar. So fur .'w 
scientific knowledge is concerned, he is obviously better equipped .lhan 
any contemjjorary writ^ of fiction. Yet one rises from lus books with 
a feeling of repulsion, or at least with the glad conviction that his 
igitohle views of life are as untrue as the characters who illustmte 
them. ' Here is a melancholy ense of a novelist, not only clever but 
.sincere, undone by want of sympathy. 

Mr. Bariag-Gould’s cynicism is such as most men, witli a tithe of 
his capacity, are anxious to turn their backs on at tivo-and-twenty. 
“ Wb begin,'.life as believers,” he says, “ and end it as sceptics., As 
children we look up to every one ; as old men wo look down on all.’’ 
“ Successes are for the fools and knaves. The fools are (mdowed l)y 
Providence \i?ith luck to counterbalance their folly, and the wise are, 
burdened with oohscienc®, which prevents them profiting by tluur 
wisdoBi” : ‘JWheh we attend the funeral of a dear relative, do wo 
not partaka of the breakfast ? .... The widow upstairs has her 
eybs red with tears, but is quite sensible whether there is sugar enougli 
with the’mint-satioe wiith the lamb; and afterwards, in the hush of 
the evening, when the .masons have closed up -the tomb about hei- 
darling, apd-the pioumere are gone, she w'ill speak to the cook in a 
broken Voice full of supiiressed tears, and bid her mind another ti)ne 
and stir.the aUgor in'the sauce-dish before sending it in, and eliop 
the mint a little finer. So also .the widower who, with inauly self- 
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restraint, has bottled up his tears and talked of the weather, thrusts 
tile crust of his cold veabpie impatiently to the margin of his plate, 
because the paste is not flaky, and curses his destiny because now he 
lias no-one to keep his cook up,to the mark.” Wijjh such sentiments 
ar(‘ all this author’s books tarnished. It is said that there is a groat 
market for “ smart ” wiiting of this kind, and one occasionally hears 
of authors complaining that thfiy have to write down to it tp make a 
living—though there are surely other ways of breaking stones. But 
ive have both Mr. Baring-Gould’s own word faff it, and evidence in 
his s'tories, that he writes as he feels. In a chapter in “ Richard .Cable,” 
addressed to the public, he says that he is an earnest worker who 
would rather “tear himself to pieces” than write without a lofty ideal, 
find in, “ The (hiverocld” there is an incident that unintentionally proves 
what one is forced to call the sincerity of his heartlessjiess. The story 
only contains one character that is not repulsive or silly—a girl called 
Lovinlay, who is intended to be very good and affectionate. Yet, a 
few days after she hears of the tragic^death, as she supposes, of her 
husband, Loveday joins a jaunt io a lively country fair, and it never 
s('eras to strike the author that such callousness would be painful in 
(!ven a less amiable person. It lias been argued that fiction is nowa¬ 
days taking, the clergyman’.s place, but may that never be if the 
new pulpit is to tell us that the world is as despicable, its face such a 
.sliam, and its heart so rotten as Mr, Baring-Gould makes them.' 

If Mr. Baring-Could’s characters were not caricatures he would 
prove his philosophy. In most of his men, who are not offered for 
laughter, the brute element has such a mastery as to keep the other 
elements out of sight, .Perhaps the poor do not suffer more at *'his 
hands than the wealthy, but his misreprespntations of them are cal¬ 
culated to do most harm, and such treatment of a class that must 
suffer dumbly is to some readers hard to bear. Though many writers 
of the present time have discussed the poor of our great cities with 
warm sympathy, few of tJxose who have cast their views into the form 
of fiction have added much to our knowledge of the humblest classes. 
The poor have little for which to thank the novelist who thinks them 
so miserable that their state is best painted with a smudge of black. 
I’he aim is admirable, but the result is &tortion. Even in a White¬ 
chapel court life is not all blows and blasphemy. It is many-(«>lDured. 
ft has its sons and daughters who do sublime things for their mothers’ 
salce, its tender husbands, and its glee, Dickens knew bettor, than to 
bo always writing of the poor on black-edged ndtepaper,. 

But it is net excess of sympathy nor want of art fthat makes Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s pictures of the poor untrue. Ho seems to despisb them. 
The man who lives by digging ditches^^ the woman who has to do“her own 
washing, are to him‘so little removed'from the beasts of Hie field that 
to draw a distinction were only te^us. He notes thmr failings, and 
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then shuts his eyes. The refuse brought up by the dredging apparatus 
is his sample of;th®. river. In “The Penuycornequicks” a poor man 
loses his wife, chiMv end possessions in a flood, and has himself only 
a few momenta to live. He is clinging to the roof of a hut, when the 
corpse of hk wife sweeps past, and this is how Mr. Baring-Gould 
thinks the,.heartrending incident wcfcld strike a peasant: “ The man 
looked after,it and moaned. 'It all aomea 0 ’ them fcftnontations,’ he 
said. * Sho’d bad pains about her somewhere or oftier, and owd Naii 
sed sho’d rub in a penn’orth 0 ’ whisky. I was agin it, I was agin it 
—my mind misgave me, and now sho's taken and I’m left, ’os 1 had 
nowtto do wi’t. I shudn’t mind so bad if I’d sold my bullock. 1 
had an offer, but like n fool I' didn’t close. Now I’m boun' to lose 
everything'. ’Tis vexing.’ ” This recalls the dicstor’s story in “^Ive ” 
of “ a man who sent for a doctor because his' wife was ill, and was 
forced to smother, her under pillows to cut short the attendance and 
bring the bill within the compass of his means.” In “ Mehalah,” 
“ on either side of the east wipdow [of a village church] hung one 
table of the commandments, but a village humorist had erased all 
the ‘nots’ in fhe Decalogue; and it cannot be denied that the 
parishioners conscientiously did their best to fulfil the letter of the 
law thus altered.” The poor are not only immoral, but ^thout taste, 
tact, or feeling. Richard Gable is a widower with a large family f)f 
young children.* Though he is a poor man, a great heiress of the distrit;! 
marries him, and they are to live on her estate. Richard’s old friejids 
welcome them from their honeymoon thus: One claps the lady on 
the shoulder, a second offers her a pail of slumps, and a third—the 
only one who is even “ half-drunk ”—invites her to “ shake a flapper.” 
In “ The Gaverocks the ^quire’s son is found by some of the ])oor 
of the neighbourhood shot through the brain, and they present the corpse 
to the.squire in this way ; “Here, your honour, here be two ]>ocke1- 
books and a purse ns have took out of his coat-pockets, lest they 
should iall and be lost. J reckon they be chuck full of money. And 
us be dry and would like a drop of cider.” When we see Loveday 
in this book leaving the district, and her poor neighbours sliowiiig 
their appreciation of her pastfliindnesses by bringing her little gifts, wi' 
think/, kero is otir author sympathetic at last. But the rheumatic 
old womab who l^rings a bottle of ketchup, the simple little servant- 
girl whoso present is eggs, and all the others, are not showing hearl. 
Mr. Baribjg-Gould, who thinks he understands the i>oor, knows thai. 
only selfish, motives actuate them. ' 

Mr. .Baripg-Gould’s powers as .a story-teller are in s]>it<^ of want ol' 
Bympathy*..tO'which can be traced other failings than tLo.se mentioncil. 

* Tlio author’s jjretty pictures of tlic fiimily an<l TUcharrtV fond rbupsodir-s 
them are rather spoilt, as efforts at pathos, by neither Mr. H:iriij"-(!<jii)tl nor the fetlK ■ 
lieing api>arontly qttito oert.iiii ■whether tligre werb .seven oliihlron or .si.'c. 
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He has a trick of upsettini^ the reader’s gravity by sudden 'j amps 
from the serious or “ emotional ” to the brea^y comic. On the stage, 
where sadden and varied effects are wanted, tiiiaVis ;^rhaps a virtue; 
at all events, “ exit the hero, enter the qpmic man”—tibat is to say, 

“ exit serious interest, enter a jest ”—is a favourite stage direction. 
r»ut, though a comedy scene may immediately follow a pathfitio one 
on the stage with excellent effect, both, situations are rmh^ if the 
comic man walks'^ on a moment before his time. This is what is 
constantly happening in our author’s novels, 0“^ has seen a magic 
lantern maliciously worked so that as the picture we have been ' 
admiring is withdrawn from the slide it is turned upside down,’ when 
our admiration becomes ridicule. It is so with Mr. BaringfGould, 
whose humour often barlesques his best work. Fuller sympathy with 
his characters would check this unfortunate mannerism, 

Tliough he has an obvious sense of the ludicrous, Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s comic situations are usually vulgar and farcical, as'is to he 
expected of a writer* whose humour is so seldom kindly. On the 
stage, where few incidents arouse such menimeut as the low comedian 
falling into a custard pudding, his fun, if not so long drawn out, 
would probably answer its purpose, but the readers-who enjoy Ms wit 
must often ^d his humour tiresome. TMs is especially the case in 
some of his later novels, such as “ The Pennycomequicks,” but he 
might witli advantage condense the farce of all his stories. A fair 
saiuple of it may be recalled in “ Kichard Cable,” where a whole 
chapter is devoted to a lady’s discovery that her full-grown, ftephew 
has been in the presence of her female companioh with, a hole in his 
stocking. Over her shrieks that the hole is the size of a threepenny 
bit, and that he is consequently ‘Mn a' conjlition of partial uhdress,”» 
we are expected to laugh tlmnigh a chapter. 

Our author, who complains tliat the novels of to-day are too short, 
holding out for seven volumes to One story, has been oriticased, he 
says, for making his character's talk too smartly. His answer is, 
that to be simply the literal reporter of their conversations, would be 
to make himself unreadable, and he gives sarcastically a specimen 
page of what the critics seem to waut.% -In this he reports vail the 
nothings said at a breakfast-table. But no q^cs could be so absurd 
as to mean what he says they mean.,. Th(^ 'know Jbhat sel^tion and 
condensation are great part of the riovelist’s art, and doubtless the com¬ 
plaint was that ho made people talk contrary to their To 

take an extreme case—one not found .in these novelSf-4^^typical 
villager should quote Herodotus. It iis undoubtedly true rank 

and file of Mr. Baring-GonkVs characters are too devw imtural. 
As ha.s been alrc'ady said, he is himaelf. remarkaMy illustra¬ 

tions drawn from an apparently inexhaustihle fund of .Scientific and 
historical knowledge. When he speaks in his own person he uses 
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this advantage hundreds of times with admirable effect, but 
frequently he cannot resist the temptation of rnahing illiterate or 
frivolous persons as liritty and well-informed as himself. It' is as if 
he handed them his bag of knowledge, and invited them to pick out 
a dozen' prizes each- These they introduce into their conversation 
with the air of persons' who own th^ bag, which compels the reader 
to form a new estimate of tliem. 'Whether they be rich or poor, at 
ease or in peril, they tend to start off with “ your action reminds mo 
of the ways of the joily-fish, which,” &c. _Wero we to encounter 
them in private life they would choke us with a string of metaphors 
drawn from natural history. In the theatre, where iRalogue must he 
“ tolling,” such clever talk would, within limits, be commendable, Imt 
even tliere it rubs out or paints over in a nov» colour the (lualitios 
that make the man. From a bottle labelled castor oil wo do not look 
for sherry. Mr. Baring-Gould, of course, is not the only novelist 
who transgresses in this way—aifd doubtless there are many who 
would be the better of the overflow of his clevomcss—Imt consider¬ 
ation will show us that the more an author is in sympathy with his 
characters the Jess chance is there of his yielding to this tomptaticui, 
We liave really returned to' the proposition we set oft’ jvjth, that 
character-drawing is an offshoot from sympathy. 

But though our author has all the defects that want of sympatby 
implies, there remains a witer whose novels have built him up a 
Imputation. No freak of fashion is responsible fca* his n'se. He 
owes hm position entirely to ability, and we have yet to see among 
what writers he should be classed. It has been remarked more.tlum 
once in this paper that his weaknesses as a novelist proper Avould be 
less noticeable, or oven mi^t pass fbr virtues, on the stage. He is, 
indeed, essentially a melodramatic writer, though toV much of n 
satirist to weight his stories with the bombastic aentimemt that, 
usually struts through melodrama. The melodrama of the stage 
provides cheap sentiment to warm the spectator's hands, but rcadiTs, 
however carried away by delight, do not lay down their book to 
cheer, and consequently rhodomontade can be omitted from Hie 
melodramatic novel' Melodrama gives us a painting in which every¬ 
thing is as in real life, except the figures. .They are purptoscly mag¬ 
nified to jgive them greater prominence, and undeveloped minds are 
naturally more’Struck by the giant than they would bo by wluit tluy 
consider ordinary persons, though he is really nothing more than oiu* 
of themsetves reflected large upon a screen. His deeds are made to 
correspcaid.with his size,'as are the motives for them, and Ihus tlic 
I'easons of his action are transparent to an audience that could not so 
easily follow the moti'ves of the same figure reduced to life-size. I f 
we made cursives acquainted with the comments passed on stage 
melodramas by their patrons we would doubtless discover that thcsi* 
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pii'ces are popular because they are thought so true to life. The 
passions portrayed ai-e human passions exaggeratedj and so only the 
better brought home to the spectator whom suBtlety of character- 
drawing on a minute scale wpnld bewilder. Subtlety of a kind is 
not, of course, impossible in melodrama, in. which sibling contrasts 
are obtained by making a chai-acter not one walking passion, but 
several which struggle for the' mastery. If they are noti' however, 
larger than life-size tliey are out of keeping with the figure, and can 
no more be shown moving him than a toy engine can puli a cart of 
hay. Comedy has obviously no place in melodrama, which has for 
its comic aspect iaxce, and farce is comedy exaggerated. In the play 
of real life the comedian laughs with his oWn mouth; but in melo¬ 
drama he wears the grotesque face of pantomime. 

The nov(;l of melodrama follows the same rules as the theatrical 
melodrama, and Mr. Bariug-Gould . conforms to them all. Through 
a world that he offers as the world we-know his characters stalk, as it 
were, ten feet high. Any one of his books—except, to an extent, 
Melvalah”—^illustrates this. We may take “The Gaverocks ” as typical. 
It is an extremely clever story, full of boWly ■ drawn characters, of 
whom not. one is absolutely true to life. Much the most striking 
figure is the old squire. A century or less ago there were rural 
magnates whose m^liness was founded on brutality, who ruled their 
households as an Iroquois brave may have controlled his squavf^s; who 
were not cruel so long as no one contradicted them, and who cursed 
and drank almost from the cradle to the grave in what they considered 
the fine old English fashion. Squire Westera is the best glimpse we 
get of such a being. Old Gaverock belongs to this class, but all his 
points are magnified. His brutality, hi|i shrewdness, his colossal 
faith in himtelf, his farcical humour, are the stuff these squires were 
large!}' made of, but not in such proportions. His sons are also 
painb'd with the generous brush of the' melodramatic writer. The 
younger is merely the stage villain that certain theatres keep on the 
premisi's, and the other is a good-natured yokel with means. With 
a little h‘ss stolidity he would be such a man as is still to be met 
with at country houses. Purther removed from life than Gerans is 
tlie doctor, a surly and eyil fellow, as detestable and unnatnr^ as his 
professional brother in “ Eve.” Loveday is the persecuted.hereine of 
nu'loclrama, and Gorans and Rose could stand for the <couiic. lovers. 
The two cliaractcsrs who provide most of the fun are an impossible 
lout and an amiable simpleton, Paul, whose goodness only makes 
virtue ri<liculous. An effective stage, play couljd certainly written 
round such strongly marked characters, all for showing at; their best 
ill the limelight, and there is alsq, a fine dramatic' so^e, on which 
one cuifain could fall—that in which Loveday, is suddenly brought 
f.ice to face wifli her husband, supposed dead, blit now married to 
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another woman. Even Mr. Baring-G-ouUVs method of writing is 
theatrical, as in “ Eve,*'' where Jasper preserves his secret in true 
melodramatic itiatmer, and at last drops it into Barbara’s ear inch by 
inch to increase the’effect, though in real life his love for her, not to 
speak of his penlous situation, would make him blurt it out. Barbara 
believes the Constables are hurrying ty take him, Avhile he wastes time 
over his. confession to her, and so the|tvical is tin* whole scene that 
w'e seem to see, the constables waiting at the wings. Jordan"s confession 
that he murdert'id his wife is in the same raanniw, and on the stage 
it, too, could be made impressive. " 

Ar an escape from the hum-dreadful-drum of conventional life, 
melodrama gives hard-worked men such a sensation as ladies seelc 
when they fly to ices. Taken for what it is, it exhilarates, but there is 
no reason, why the melodramatic writer should not bo sympathetic. 
Deep and subtle insight info the human heart, which means sympathy, 
is not, asked of him. If he idm them, he would not be content to 
write, melodrama. But kindliness in the rough he should certainly 
have, or his work will leave an unpleasant taste, in the reader’s mouth. 
That.Mr. Baring-Gould's melodramas are cleverer thsm those of any of 
his c^ontemporaries is undeniable, but they would be better art If they 
were more genial. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has a contempt for criticism, though it may bo 
more honest, if not truer, than he thinks it. In “The Peimycorne- 
quicks,” old Jeremiah, when drowning, as he believes, tliinks of anchovy 
toast, and, as his farewell to the world, quotes six lines from “11 
Peuseroso,” “which he had learned at school and had not repeated 
since.” This may be complained of, the author says, by the critic, “ who 
^generally hits on those particulars in a stoiy w'hich are facts to declare 
them to be impossibilities find those characters to be unnatural which 
arc transcripts from nature.” But the critic “has had no experience 
such os that described, or he would know that what is described above 
is in accordance with nature.” Thus the poor critic, who may realiv 
be anxious to do his best, is warned off the course. But, though he 
has not hd.J safficient experience of death by drowning to know 
whether this is h<«t a theatrical exaggeration of what is understood to 
be a he oa .11 cry out as he goes that honestly to think our 
chafacfeBPS are transcripts from nature and really to make them so are 
different,’.things. The greatest novelists have only been absolutely 
true tojSfe now and again, and would probably have agreed that, 
always tp^succeed in reproducing on paper the men and Avomen they 
have inumatelly known is as difficult as to pluck the moon and walk 
away wit^ it their arms. 

A last may he reserved for “Melialah,” which is Mr. Baiing- 
Gould’s bijg book. The subsidiary characters are melodramatic, l>ut 
Elijah Eehow makes the story romance. Romance gives human 
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beiugs at tlieir most ]}ictiircsqne, but it does not caricature tLeiu. 
They must lit into tlio picture without destroying the perspective. 
Probably few of 'us have kno^vn an Elijah, but he is offered as aji 
eveeptiou, not as an ordinary specimen, of mankind, and as sneli 
must be allowed at once. The author’s want of sympathy prevents 
“ Mehalah’s ” rising to th(‘ highest art, for, thougli we shudder at thi> 
end, there ihq effect of the story stops. It illustrates the futility of 
battling witli fate, but the theme is not allowable to writers with the 
modem notion of a Suijreme Powei'. Glory’s death is not justifiable, 
because it i‘^ altogether uadeseiwed. Tragedy cffh show a good character 
suffering woFully for vtny human sins, but not whi*re there is ho sin to 
punish, for iu tragedy justice is on essential element. 'J’hus, though 
tht- work of art can never be written with a “purpose,” its moral 
stares us in the face as we lay down the book. This it is which 
justifies the boast that the highest art is the high(‘st morality. In 
‘•^Melialah” it is not retribution thfct overtakes Glory, and so tho 
story falls short of tragedy. But “ Mehalali ” is still one of the ino.st 
powerful romances of recent years. 

J. M. Barbie. 
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T he Rim of fcUe present article is to state* iu untodmical language, 
th .0 grounds upon whicli tlxe criticism of the Old Testament rests, 
to explain wherein their cogency consists, and tc illustrate some of thr 
prindpel conclusions that have been reached by critics. The grounds, 
stated -generally, consist in the observation of phaenoniena, which, 
viewed collectively, constitute a cumulative argument incompatibh* 
with the’ unity of authorship of the books in which they are observed. 
The ph»noracna which ai*e perhaps the most obvious are literaiy ones. 
In the jSrst place, the narrative is not always perfectly continuous, or 
perfectly uniform; there are breaks interrupting the connection of 
thou^t; or what is apparently the same occun’enceis narrated twice. 
Further, particular sections of a given book are observed to resemble 
one,another in style and phraseology, while differing from the surround¬ 
ing or intervening sections; the resemblances, moreover, being not 
isolated or superficial, but numerous and strongly marked. Differences 
of phraseology also very often coincide remarkably with differences 
of representation or, point of view; and the combination of difl’erences 
is not confined to a single passage, but recurs at intervals through the 
whole of a book or. series of books; as, for instance, through the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, or the two Books of Kings. 

It is Ihe observation of such differences that tlie criticism of the 
Old Testament ultimately rests; and all theories framed by critics 
respeotlhg'itl^e structure of the different books are endeavours to 
co-ordma^t and account fOr ^the phmnomen^lbf the nature indicated, 
whicli the books present. 

* The pre^t .aititile is based upon a paper lyacLin the course of the past year al 
Oxford, at lbeiaTitalaon of (me whose recent deatVfaas deprived theological nciencc 
in EngUndof cue 6f its most competent and accomplished exponents, the Rev. Anbniy 
L. Moore, tutor ot MagdaJen and Keble Collies, formerly Fellow of St. John’s Cellt^je, 
and at (he tipee of his death Feffow of Magdalen Ooljiege, Oxford. 
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Is the inference a just one ? Is it legitimate to argue that from 
such differences we may infer diversity of authorship? -We possess an 
instance in the Old Testament which satisfies us thMi it is so: and 
which, at the same time, shows us what the, methi:^ of a Hebrew 
liistorian was. The instance is the !^q 1? of Chronicles. One of the 
chief sources used by the compiler of the 0hK)nioles, Mt'1k;.o$ir hands— 
viz., the nari^tive contained^in the Books of Samuel, an4'Kings. 
From these boobs he makes a series of excerpts, which he inserts into 
matter based upon other sources, and expressed in his own phrase¬ 
ology. We see the two Styles and modes of representation sidci by side, 
that of Samuel and Kings, and that of th^ Chronicles. We ^movf that 
the Book of jQhronicles is of composite authorship; we ohene that the 
work of thelditferen^ authors is marked by differences of style and 
represen tation^/^ It is a reasonable inference that.when elsewhere we 
observe analogous differences of style and rj^presentation, we may pre¬ 
sume difierence of authorship. We learn, moreover, from the Book of 
Chronicles the method of a Hebrew historian. It was not like, that 
of a modem author, to re-imite the narrative in his own words, bat 
that of a compiler, to make excerpts from the sources at his disposal, 
and to incorporate them, with or writhout alteration, as the CiSse might 
be, in his work. Thus the Chronicler sometimes excerpts passages 
from his sources with hardly any alteration; At other times he 
changes a word rather remarkably j* or expands a narrative, taken 
substantially from one of his sourdes, by introducing many fresh 
particulars; sometimes he merely appends jov inserts a short comment; 
elsewhere he adds entirely new incidents. And of course he. does not 
scruple to omit what is not required for his purpose—in. fact, he treats his 
authorities with considerable freedom. The methods of historiography 
postulated by criticism are shown by the Example of the Ohrcmicles to 
be a vern. cnmi in Hebrew literature. Another point of some importance 
is also made clear by a study of the same two books. Wo learn from 
them, namely, that Hebrew historians used some freedom' in attribut¬ 
ing speeches to historical characters; for in this book th^i’e are 
speeches attributed to David and other worthies of l8raeUtis|i history, 
which can be nothing, but the condpositiQn of the Chfbhicler himself; 
l)oth the syntax and the vocabula;^ being such as mwk..|he latest 
period in the history of the language, and being offpi without 
pr('cedent in pre-exilio literature; the thought also ofteu,^ iibi to. say 
usxiallyj disidaying likewse the characteristics of 

The obsenration of OTerences such m those, menttoni^ ^awve has 
satisfied all critics that the historical books of th^ ‘0^ . Testament— 
except the shortest, such as Ruth and Bsther-^re jpf co^nposite 
.structure. The simplest are perhaps Judges and Kmg^ iyhiich consist 

* .Sec 1 Chron. xxix.; 2 Chron. xiii. 5-1.?,f 3cv. .2-7; xx. S-l?, &o.; and contrast, for 
i ostanee, the speeches in 2 Chron.x.,which we excerpt^ usady verbatim from 1 Kings xii. 
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analysis accordingly. The view taken of JE is that ti\^ei:ie were two 
similar narratives embracing the Patriarchal and Mosaic periods, and 
that a compiler took extracts from each, fusing til^.together, and 
so producing the whole which, we denote by JM. But the distinction 
between J and E is less important than that betweem; *?^. as. a whole 
and P; and they may be treats for many purposes as a .single work. 

* .From the point of view predominant in P and JE respe^vely, we 
may term P the priestly narrative, (md JE the prophetical narrative. 
The difference of style between Pand JE ve, steongly marked. Every 
attentive reader must have observed the contrast between the narrative 
of creation in Gen. i. 1-ii. 3, and, that in Gen. ii, 4-26; and the same 
contrast rejf^a^s itself to the Cnd of the Hexateuch.. The priestly 
narrative is characterised by a systematic arrangement ^f material; 
great attention is paid in' it to chronological, genealogical, and other 
statistical data j it is mmute and circumstantial, even in its .aim to 
attain precision not avoiding repetitions; it abounds in..^ster 0 otypod 
phrases and formulm. The prophetical narrative is free- and flowing ; 
it details scenes and conversations with great force and vividness; the 
style is much more varied, and its representations of the Deity 
(especially those of J) are far more anthropomorphic than those of P. 
Contrast, for instance, Gen. iii.-iv. with Gen. v.; or Gen. xxhi. with 
Gen, xxiv. JE also contains legislative matter, but very unlike that 
contained in P —^viz., Ex. xx.-xxiii. with the repetition of parts of xxiii. 
in xxxiv. 17-26. The laws in P are almost entirely connected with 
sacrificial or oeremonial observances; those in JE consist of the 
Decalogue, a collection of civil ordinances, and elementary regulations 
respecting religfous observances (Ex. XX. 28-26; xxiii. 10-19; xxxiv. 
17-26), very different from the elabqrate, minutely differentiated 
system set forth in P. ' 

Deuteronomy, except^ short passages towards the end, is based 
njion JE. The two retrospects (i. d-iil; ix. 9-x. 11) are,based on the 
narrative of phrases and sentences being frequently adopted 
verbatim: the legislative parts are essentially an expansion (with com¬ 
mentary) of the legislative parts of JE, but ccmtain in addition a 
considerable number of new 0 s^j||mente ^ not found in JE. The 
characteristic feature, in Deuterqnbhay is its pwenetio -j^tment of 
the laws, and the stress which'.it.lays upon the moralespiritual 
motives which should prompt the Israelite to.fhev c^Be^ance of 
them. What, however, is peculiarly remarkable in. Dcnterbnomy is 
the nature of its relation to the Priests’ Code, Imth Narrative 
and thf> legislative portions of the latl^ being, to a; rarprising 
extent, ignored in it, .and somjetimea even contradicted,*, At least 

* There are parallels ia DeuterpOPS^ with group of laws excerpted in licv. 
xvii,"xxvi.: but with the Priests’ Codh proper, so &r as it tbichcs the same ground, 
it is generally in disagreement. 
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one conclusion follows from a systematic comparison of Deuteronomy 
with the preceding books of the Pentateuch, whidi curiously 
confirms the rei^llw' rieached by the literary analysis—viz., that at 
whatever daite iJCfeuteronomy was writ^ien, P JE had not yet hem 
combined and JE, apart from P, supplied the basis upon 

which tte discourses of Deuteronomy* were constructed. 

The Book of Joshua is similar in itructure to G^enesis—Numbers, 
except that here the narrative which corresponds to JE, before being 
combined with P, must have pMsed through the hands of an editor 
imbued strongly with the spirit of Deuteronomy, who enlarged it, 
sometimes considerably, by the addition of pasaages^pressing the» 
principles of that book, and conceived in its style, jfrdln a historical 
point of view, it is characteristic of these ^additions, that they 
fienercdm Joshu^a’s successes, and represent the conquest of Palestine, 
effected under his leadership, as far more complete than tho earlier 
accounts anthorhse ns to suppose was tho case. 

Such, stated in its broedest outlines and its simplest form, is the 
critical theory of the structure of the Hetateuch. It only remains to 
add th<d the different sources of which it is compose^ must be supposed 
to have been combined gradually, not all at once., Some critics, 
indeed, consider that there are indications' that all the stages were 
not so" simple as has been here represented; but whether that be so 
or not, the principle of the theory remains unaltered. That principle, 
stated briefly, is the gradual formation of the. Hemlemh out of 
pre~mstmg sources^ these sources being still (in the main) clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable in virtue of the differences of style and representation 
by which they are marked. 

The distinction of sourcas is an easier matter than the determina¬ 
tion of their dates. True, the more atteptively the Pentateuch is 
examined, and its different parts' are compared, the more difficult it 
becomes to'see how the current view of its being written by Moses 
can be sustained. It contains indications of a later age, which have 
been often pointed to, and never satisfoctorily met. Its literary 
structure also, taking the simplest view of it, would seem to imply 
modes pf Composition which could hardly have been employed as <mrly 
as the tinies of Moses. And an impai-tial. consideration of the legis¬ 
lative between Djeuteronomy and the preceding books, makes 

it, moreori^,* impossible not to feel that they are of a nature that 
cannbt b*e ;|eeonciled with the opinion that both are the work of Moses, 
or even ol.Hh© Mosaic age. - These differences do not relate to super¬ 
ficial featfes merdy: they are- inherent in the texture of the several 
codes combined, «ttd relate tp points of Centa-al significance. Tho 
three codes of the Pentateuch—that of Exodus, Deuteronomy, and the 
Priests’ CodSf—when compared, with sufficient attention, reveal 
phmnomena which create* it cannot be disguised, a very decided 
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impression that they took shape at diiferent periods . o£ history, and 
represent phases, by no means contemp'oranedus, of Hebrew legisla¬ 
tion. Even the differences betweeil .Exnd"'; «nd Hiateronomy are 
very imperfectly explained by, the suploji^bn “that latter intro¬ 
duces changes made in view of the approaching transition tp settled 
life: for the code in Exodus isVso conceived in view of' settled life; 
it presupposes, oj, in any cas5, is designed for, the regulation of a 
society, the members of which occupy houses and hold property in land. 
The divergences with L^iticus and Numbers art still more remarkable; 
Deuteronomy,, for instance, presupposes customs and institutions 
respecting the tribe of Levi entirely at variance with those presented 
in the tw«^h.*eceding' books. Making every allowance for the 
popular and generaPscope of Deuteronomy, one cannot' but feel that 
were the legislator in both cases the same, his r4siif4 would be ono 
of which the original wbuld be at once recognized in those books. 
But this is jus^ what is not the case, language being frequently used 
implying that some of the fundamental institutions of P are biiknown 
to the writer. , ‘ 

Thus far the a|gument bas been but negative. The parts of the 
Pentateuch, do not all date from the age of Moses. When we ask 
positively to what age the several sources belong, decisive criteria fail 
us, and in some cases divergent opinions are capable of being held. 
J and E are usually assigned by critics to the ninth or eighth century 
I5.C. ; but it would be rash to maintain categorically that they could 
not be earlier. The question depends partly upon the view taken 
of the growth of literary composition among the Hebrews, partly on 
other considerations, for which perfectly conclusive standards of coni- 
parison are not forthcoming. In style / and E (especially J) belong 
to the golden period of Hebrew literature. They resemble the ' best 
parts of Judges and Samuel, and tho earlier narratives, in the 
Kings; but whether they are actually earlier or later than these th(% 
language and stylo do not enable ujs to say. There is -at least no 
archaic flavour perceptible in the style of JE. Deuteronomy is 
placed, almost unanimously, in the reign of either Mahasseh or 
.losiah, though DeUtzsch and Blehm think that theve' aye grounds 
which favour a slightly earlier date—viz., the reign of Hes^kirfi. The 
Ib’iosts’ Code is held by critics of the school of Graf ant.' Wellhausen 
to be jw.'ii-Deuteronomic, and to have been committed to*Wfit!ng daring 
the period extending from the beginning of the exile to! the .time of 
Nehemiah. Dillmann, tho chief opponent of WeUhauseli, .assigns the 
main body of the Priests’ Code to about B.C,* SdO,, “^lows that 
additions, though chiefly formal arid unimportant.pnes, wCi^''introduceil 
afterwards, even as late as Ezra’s timel " , 

Lot us proceed now to considet briefly soine points connected with 
the hist or'. Here the facts force upon us conclusions at variance, it 
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must be admitted,, with tbe views currently held respecting the nature 
of some of the narfetiyes contained in the Old Testament., They force 
us, in fact, historical books of the Old Testament, in 

some cases, ihji^^ eteihents which are not, in the sense in which the 
torta is co:^pi^^^nhi^er^od, hiatoricaP. As before, the analogy of the 
Chronicles may prove a useful one. 9 A careful comparison of the 
Chronicles with the parallel texts of Samuel and King»can leave no 
reasonaHe doubt that, though the differences may have been some¬ 
times exaggerated, the additions made by the compiler of Chronicles 
give a .representation w the pre-exilic period, differing from that of 
Samnerahd Kings in a manner that cannot be adequately explained 
by the supposition that t^ey are reports of the same ev^f«^ taken from 
different points of view. A narrative in which thii^^ very apparent is 
that of the transference of the ark by David to Jerusalem in 2 Sam. vi. 
Any one who will be at the .pains of marking in his text of Chronicles 
(1 Ch, xiii.-xvi.) the addUwns to the narrative of 2 Sajn., and will con¬ 
sider their character and import, will perceive the. truth of what has been 
said. The later writer has modified the older record, so as to bring it 
into agreement with the usage of his own day; or, in other words, 
has trwisferred to his picture of the earlier period dements belonging to 
his own, age, and his representation is coloured accordingly. It is 
not too much to say that the Chronicler’s picture of the'earlier history 
of Juded^ is coloured similarly throughout. 

Analogous pheenomena, however, show themselves in the earlier 
historical books. Let us take one or two instances afforded by the 
Pentateuch, which seem to show that the actual historical facts have been 
submittM to some modifying or transforming influence before they 
were committed to writing in the form in which we have them. 
We all remember the scene *(Gen. xxviii) in which Isaac in extremes 
old age blesses his sons; we picture him as lying on his death¬ 
bed. Do we, however, all realize that, according to the chronology 
of the Book of Genesis, he must have been thus lying on his death¬ 
bed for dgUy ymrs t* Yet we can only dimmish this period by extend¬ 
ing proppitibnately the interval between Esau’s marrying his Hittite 
wives (GenXXvi. 34Xand Bebekah's suggestion to Isaac to send Jacob 
away, lest hp should follow bis brother’s example (xxvii. 46), which 
from the^naturo of the case will not admit of any but a slight extension. 
Keil, bwey^^ does so extend it, reducing the period of Isaac’s final 
illness, for^-three years, and is conscious of no incongruity in 
supposing l^t i^ebekah, ihiriy-sevm years after Esau has taken his 
Hittite wiyes,.should express her fear that Jacob, then aged seventy- 
seven, wiHdo the samel, This particular difficulty arises from the 
combinatibih of the narrative of JE with the chronology of P. 
There are other incongruities of a similar character, on which, however, 
Compare the ages of Isaaeand his gone, Gen. xxv. 26; zzTi. 64 ; xxxv. 2S. 
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it would be tedious to dwell. Let us pass to a mote importwat differ¬ 
ence. We all know the representation of the “ tent of' meei^g in 
the Book of Numbers, how its positioii wag assigned-in the midst of 
the camp, how regulations were laid down for its b^ing moved in 
separate portions by the three'^Levitidabfamilies, hoW '€«a the mwch 
Judah and certain tribes preceded, the arik came in l^e: centre, and 
the procession cwas closed by c^her tribes following in the rCSff. This 
is the representiftion of the Priests’ Code. But in JE there is a 
totally different representation. In JM the “tent of meeting” is 
outside the camp, it has apparently but one atilidant, Joshua, and it 
journeys in front of the host. Nor does this representation rest upon 
an isolated oi^doubtful passage; it recurs.^ In Ex. xxxiii. 7-H, 
we read, “ lNow‘iu::§es used to take the tent and to pitch, it wi^out 
the camp, afar off from the camp; and he called it, The tent of mcetbag. 
.... And when Moses mnt out unto the Tent, all tlie, people rose up, 
Ac. .... And he turned again into the camp; but his minister 
Joshua, the son of Nun, departed not out of the Tent.” ihe tenses 
used show that not a single act, but a practice, is here desodbed. 
Now if we turn to Num. xi. 24-3b, we shall, find that Moses goes to 
the tent of meeting with seventy elders—“ But there remained two 
men in the camp . . . . ; and they were of them that were written, 
but had not gone ovt unto the Tent .... And there ran«a young 
man, and said, Eldad and Medad do px'ophesy in the camp .... And 
Moses gat him into the tamp." Here there is the same representation. 
And in ch. xii., after Miriam, and Aaron have complained of Moses, 
“ the Lord said unto Moses, Come out ye three unto, the tmt of 
meeting. And they three went out. And that the ark journeyed before 
the camp is stated in Num, x. 83. There are two representations 
in the Pentateuch of the tent of meeting, ohe that of a simple 
structure outside the camp, the other that of an ornate structure in its 
centre; and in reading the former account it is difficult not to be 
reminded of the picture In 1 Samueri.-iii. of the apparently simple 
surroundings of the sanctuary at Shiloh, and of the manner :in which 
the ark is cared for in the times of Samuel and David ^gehc^aSy*' 

“ It is evident,” writes DeKtzsch,* “ that these two rgxraS^totions 
belong to two different narrators.” Bat oa® Agy ibd .^rec^ 
Delitzsch, though he discusses certain other fkants conn<^iteT||'<^ the 
two representations, does not show, or eten a^mpt to that this 
is possible. Dillmann is obliged to own that JP: ^eseti}^ the 
sanctuary and its service not as they were in h&»fiB!day/b^.inra.-form 
which had been gradually developed in Daspan from a sttttplCT Mosaic 
basis, and at the time rf the narrator wa»;’.al»eady rept^ ancient: 
from this point of view and in agre^^ent wi^ Ihe ide^l ^i^fefSon with 
which the work and age of Moses Were invested in his eyes, he may 

* “ Zeitsclinft fi'ir Kirchl. Wissenschaft aUd Kirohl. neljen, ’ 1880, p. 59; cf. S). 1882, 
p. 2129 (whrrc a double tradition is recognized); and ""Die Genesis ” (1887), p. 26. 
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have depicted particular traita in a more ideal and systematic form 
than that in which'tradition actually presented them. It would not 
he d jffin n lt ,to instances of similar historical incongruities 

which the Old presents, and which resolve themselves some¬ 

times into ddvd^ht represeutaidons ofithe same occurrence, sometimes, 
it mu8t,';,a8 be confessed, into actual improbabilities. What 

is parti m^'r Ty to be observed, howev^, is that the di^culties which 
the ordinaiy view of the Old Testament naiTatives involves, are 
entirely irrespective of the miraculous character of the events recorded. 
The .diferenoes would4)e premsely the same,‘were the occurrences to 
which'they attach of the most ^ordinary every-day character— 
the double representation of the tent of meeting, thed^ble narrative 
of the spies (Num, xiii.-xiv.), the two acjgijrtira m Saul’s ap¬ 
pointment as king, or of David’s iutroduction to him, the divergent 
repres«jtation of the position and revenues of the tribe of Levi in 
Deutfflponomy and the Priests* Code, the trd>h view of the 
higik' plftftfl at Gibeon in tl^b Kings and Chronicles.* And they are 
mostly also of such a character that it does not seem possible to 
account for them by the supposition of our imperfect knowledge of 
the cirdumstanoes of the time. The very fulness and circumstantiality 
of the divergent narratives renders such an explanation improbable. 
But if th^e divergent representations exist, the narratives which 
include them cannot be, in the ordinary sense of the term, historical; 
they must either (ih| in the case of Dent, and P) reflect the usage of 
different ages, or they must exhibit to us traditions which in the 
process of oral transmission have been modified in shape, and perhaps 
in some (^es artificially systematised or idealized, and which, being 
committed to writing at different times, and by different men, have 
reached us in correspondingly different forms. 

Attempts have, <ff oourse, been often made to meet the arguments 
of critics j . but tiie facts are too numerous to be disposed of by 
the methods yrhioh their opponents, are able to employ. Tho ablest of 
these opponents is Dr. W. H. Green, of Princeton, U.S., who seeks 
to invalid^ the analysis altogether, and in pursuit of this object sots 
againsi one anothOT, with some cleverness, the divergent conclusions 
which; oi^cs have in some cases arrived at, and endeavours strenuously 
to exp^d^ i-away ■ the mark* of composition which the narrative of 
the Pei^'ted^ pri^sents. But when he has finished, ^1 that one feels 
him tO']ka^O*pi'Oved is tiiat a particular critic has failed, or that tho 
cadte^'-alfi jn- fiierfcain cases ambiguous j the conviction that the 
xiainratiwsISitompc^te remains as before. The analysis in its main 

* iwithor of' 1-Kings iii 4-16, namUes Solomon’s sacrifice at the high 

place wity^nifest approTal;.to the Denteronomic compiler of the IJookof Kings 
(it. T, 2, ^%-'iS''a.'fi'aw. hi Solomon’s obedience, thongh excused by the fact that the 
temple waS'hm yet'bnitt: the Ohronieler justifies the king by exj^laining, 2 Chron. i. 
3-6, in a pa^Sge iMwted bet'ween the two halves of 1 Kings iii. 4 (which i.s here 
excerpted, the words ** for that was the great high place ” being at the same time 
omitted), that the Tabernacle was there! 
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leatnres cannot be controverted ; if it had rested, as Dr. Green supposes, 
solely upon illusion, there would not have been a succession of heute Con¬ 
tinental critics—who are ready enough to disputi^ aod oyerthrow one 
another’s conclusions jf able to do so—yjrtuaUy following, in the same 
linos, and, merely correcting, or Aiodifying in detnils, the oondusions of 
their predecessors. ** i 

It may be worth while to albide briefly to a few of the arguments 
most commonly advanced on the conservative side, and to ofEer some 
indication of the grounds upon which they mus^ be held to fall short 
of the .mark. The comrdonest is perhaps this, that critics all differ: a 
theory reigns fora time and is then overthrown} their" method; is in 
(jonsequence ^"^tT’^tation of itself. This argument greatly exaggerates 
the points of d!alereJi«¥»;betwoen critics, and does not properly distinguish 
tliem from the points in ^hich critics agree, and which are important 
points (as, for instance, the distinction between P and JE), Ihere 
is an evident fallacy in arguing that became the conclusions arc.uJi” 
certain where the criteria are ambiguous, they .are likewise unodtaha 
where the criteria are clear I There is an area within which critics 
agree, and a marjpn beyond w|iere there is room for difference of 
opinion. And where there are rival theories, the proper course is to 
examine the grounds on which they rest; this will generally show 
either that one has a more substantial basis than the other, or that the 
case is one in which the data are insuiflcient for deciding between them, 
•and we can only say that wo do not know which %correot. Again, a 
doubtful detail is often represented as if it invalidated the entire 
theory with which it is connected } but this argument overlooks.the 
fact that the detail may bo unessential or capable of modification.. It 
i.s objected that critics presuppose the cutting up of verses into parts, 
wliich they assign to different authors, in a manner which is incredible ; 
blit tins is what the Chroniclor actually does, as the example in the 
note on p. 223 will have showm- It is said that “ Egyptianisms appear 
in Hebrew at about the time of the Exodus}” but (jvhat is , un¬ 
accountably forgotten) so they do at othtr times as wdl (for inst^co, in 
the Book of Is^h), being in fact (so far as they deserve the .name*) 
naturalized in the language, so that their occurrence in a . given 
passage is no evidence of the date at which it was written. > 

Another objection very corampply Jheord is, that if PeJat^ncony 
be not the work of Moses, it is a forgeiy, and its author seeks, to 
pass off his own inventions under the colour. of 'a ;gre||t;ji'hiame. 
In estimating this objection there are two or threesome 
imjiortanco which ought to be kept in mind. In. l|ie,'ffrS^-place, 
though it may seem a paradox to say so, Deuteronomy dais not claim 
to l(‘. vrnttoi hy Mom. As Dclitzsoh has observed, it. is ,th©*jvork of 
an author who mentions Moses in the t^ird person, and JSTOt introduces 

^ . ' ' ' 

* For the nrmber of Egyptian words in Hebrew liaa been greatly exaggerated, 
u.s])ecially by Cunon CJook in the “Speaker’s Commentary.’* 
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him as a speaker. This is the case throu^out i. iv. 44-v. 1, 
xxvii; xxix.-xxM. ;The true “author” of Deuteronomy is thus 
the writer who ilfoses third 2fi^rmi: the discourses 

placW in his' rnofewlml oofnaequently into the same category as the 
speeches in^.the Hstorical; vfliich (as was remarked above) 

some arc largel^», ptherb entirely, the cfcnipositiou of the compilers, and 
are |^aci?4 mouths «f historical characters. This 

freedom in ascrilbing speeches to historical personages is characteristic, 
more or less, of anoint historians in general, and it certainly was 
followed by the Hebrew historians. The proof fies in the great similarity 
in style, which these speeches sometimes exhibit to parts of the narra¬ 
tive which are evidently the work of the compiler him^S^ An author, 
therefore, in placing imaginai^ discourses in Moa^^i^outh was doing 
nothing inconsistent with the literary practices of his time. Very 
possibl^, also, as Delitzsch supposes, there was a tradition of a final 
discourse delivered by Moses in the plains of Moab; and it is far from 
imjwobable that JE itself contained some notice of it, of which the dis¬ 
courses of Deuteronomy are an expansion. Thirdly, the laws in Deute¬ 
ronomy are certainly not the author’s uaventions,'nor is such a supposi¬ 
tion an olepaent in the critical hypothesis respecting it. Many are 
repeated from Exodus xx.-xxiii.; others are shown by intrinsic 
grounds to be ancient; in some, no doubt, an intention formerly in¬ 
distinctly expressed, is more sharply formulated: but on the whole 
the laws in Deuteronomy are clearly derived from current usage; the 
object of the legislator is to insist upon their importance, and to 
supply tootives for their observance; it is the parenetie setti.ig which 
is new, not the laws. Deuteronomy, upon the critical view, may be 
described as the prophetic re-formutotiow, and adaptation to new n(?ed8, 
of an older legislation. ., It deriiw its authority, not from an ille¬ 
gitimate use On the part of its author of Moses’ iiaine, but from the 
Code of Lam upon which it rests, the .provisions of which, while 
in some oafles they imply (as it seems) the extension and application to 
new cases of older principles, are in the great majority of in¬ 
stances' the - difeot reproduction of more apdent enactments. Th<» 
objection to the critical view of Deuteronomy, baaed upon the assump¬ 
tion that if it be conrect the'book must be a literary fraud, appears 
thus to be , one which cannot be sustained. 

A «m£br (Ejection, which is not unfrequently urged with reference 
to theiiFrifists* C^de will be considered immediately. The strength 
of thwtsfituJW positaon lies in the emvulatvm argument by which it is 
suppprte^i; '.Tt is wgcra n <mnhimtion of resemblances and dilferencea 
that^ ti\e |[teiary analyms of the sources depends; divergences of 
pKnisemo^'do not atand alone, they are attended by difl’oronces of 
tyeatma^it'or repipesentatiOn. ^he , differences' between the codes again 
are not 'isolated: they xeaur; and they are parallel, in a large degree, 
with corresponding differChces of ceremonial usage, as attested by tlie 
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historical books. The cumulative character, of the argument is not 
usually perceived by advocates of the traditional ' View;^ , ,The expla¬ 
nations which they offer of the facts, pdiited in support 

of their conclusions, contain too often . (el0m<llt is artificial 

or otherwise unsatisfying, and when this deuient is conStaidiy repeated 
it gains weight rapidly, and in* the :eiid . p:^es fatal to tiM. theory 
of which it fornis a part. , ; » . ‘ ~ : J ■ 

With certain provisoes, the theory advocated by Wellhausen, or at 
least a theory approximating to that, would seem to be the one which 
harmonizes most completely with the facts ot the Old Testemept. 
The essential feature in this theory is that it places ihQ ecmpte^ed, 
system of the fiesta’ Code after Deuteronomy, and in fact after 
Ezekiel. Wr finu the Pentateuch three systems of law, that of 
JE (contained chiefly in Ex. xx.-xiiii.), that embedded in Deutero¬ 
nomy, and that of the Priests’ Code—the first, especially in isai^ters 
relating to ceremonial usage, containing primitive, mdimen^ry 
regulations; the other two exhibiting a progrmiw elabbration, ;tod 
specialization of details,. Any one who will compare the regulations 
respecting the three Feasts in Ex. xxiiL 14-17 with those in Deut. xvi. 
and Num. xxviii.-xxix., w^ill be sensible himself of the contrast between 
them. And with these differences betvreen the three codes there 
correspond remarkably similar differences in practice. The freedom 
of sacrifice, the relative- unconventionality of ceremonies connuecJtcd 
with it, the simplicity of the feasts and religions observances as 
witnessed to by Judges, Samuel, and the early parts of Kings, are in 
harmony with the principles expressed in JE, The standpoint of the 
period following Josiah’s reform (which is reflected in those parts, of 
the Book of Kings which are the work of the compiler) agrees wpith the 
principles inculcated in Deuteroniiby. The point. of view of the 
Priests’ Code is beginning to make itself perceptible in Ezekiel; it is 
looked back upon as completed, and generally recognised, in the 
Chronicles (compiled about B.C. 300). There is an indepwident con¬ 
sideration which tends to confirm this conclusion. teme and 
representation of JE^ and the theological truths which find expression in 
it, are of a more primitive order than those which are eiqpressed in 
P: the Priests’. Code shows marks of* a miore advanced stage both of 
mental habit genera% and of theologicjsd reflection in partifif^ite^.. ffhe 
stage of history, ceremonial, and theobgical thought, the 

most characteristic parts of P belong, lies Wme&n md 

the Chronicles. ,i' • ■ 

It is possible that to some tl^e arguments is^raaoed, 
paragraph may be thought to be met by tbe consideration rthat Moses, 
writmg under Divine iuEpinition, would not,be coafined by ithe laws 
which govern ordinary huu^n development, and that the maturity of the 
thoughts expressed in the Priests’ GodlSf (admitting It to' exist) is no 
valid argument against the opinion that he» was its author. In the 
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abstract, this is no doubt true; but it must bO remembered that 
revelation is, as a faofe,progressive; and We cannot determine upon 
antecedent bow much or how little it may have pleased 

God to reveal't^ i'ltetioulaj* agent of His will. In order to‘ deter¬ 
mine this qaesfi«m,'W^’ ar6 thrown bac^ upon the evidence of histo:^. 
i/the enfee, Pentateuch were writterf in the style of Gen. its 
representa&B were uniformly consistent; if the other Jnstorical books 
and the prophets everywhere agreed with it, and presupposed its 
exijjtenoe—in other ^ords, if the coiStents of the Old Testament were 
othbr'tlian they are—^therwwonld be no difficulty in supposing that the 
st^t'^' '^resented by the Priests’ Ctode had been reached in Moses’ 
tamej; imd''t^^ was its author. But we can only d^l with the Old 
Testament as it is; and the conclusions indicated;>^ve f est not upon 
any it piHori limitatibn of the method of God’s revelation, but upon 
the ohsmed fact that the Old Testament itself contains data, which 
appear to conflict with that supposition. 

It is h tnistake, however (though one not unfreqiiently made), to 
suppose that those who follow, Wellhausen imagine that everything in 
the'Priests’ Code is the creation of the exilic period. Such an idea 
woulid'bb contradicted by obvious facts. Neither Wellhausen* nor 
Kueheriit questions that Moses was the ultimate founder of the 
National and religious life of Israel; what they question, and what 
indeed there are sufficient grounds for questioning, is, that he was the 
authpi? of the Israelitish institutions precisely as they are set forth in 
the felting Pentateuch, The right to pronounce T^ah—i.e., to give 
dedribhs on cases submitted to them-s-to determine whether or not a 
man was-‘^ unclean,” whether or not He had the leprosy, whether or 
not he Was liable to render a particular sacrifice—belonged from an early 
date to the priests, and in’civil mltters it is the function that Moses 
’ himself is represented as dischMging in Ex. xviii. To determine, 
however, poip.ts. like these would require at ihe outset certain fixed 
principles, the application of which to particular cases would give rise 
to precedents amd fresh definitions. A body of TCrah, or different 
Tdrothf (Ok various subjects, would thus be gradually formed; and 
an exeSapt from such, a TSrdh on clean and unclean food, nearly 
, identic4Vwith what is found in the Priests’ Code in Lev. xi., appears 
in Deu^.xfv'i I Deqteronomy alludes be8ldea;(xxiv, 8) to the priests 
pbssc^^^'^e right of judgment upon cases of leprosy. Ezekiel also, 
in mj^y^j^wts’ of his prophecies, presupposes laws or institutions 
entirely aundogous to. many which are. found in the Priests’ Code.$ 
All this^"ji^1il<it qU^ioned by Wellhausen and his followers; what is 
qnestioillJby them ja whether the earlier prophets, and whether even 
Deuteronomy andEzekiel, presuppose the <^mpleted Priests* Code, whether 

* •• imiol,’’ 482,' 488. , ’ fTheoi TljdseMft,” 188S, p. 199. 

t EspBQia% in-the W«rs preserved in I^v. xvii.-xxvi. (p. 3), many of 

whioh are pd^lel to those,in Deuteronomy, and, in substance, arc cprtainiy pro- 
Deuteronomic. Tho writer hoj^s to deal with thi.s subject more fully elsewhere. 
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in truth they do not presuppose the .«07i-existeiice of p^s of it. It is 
certainly doubtful whether this is not the case. Bat, eveh if that be 
admitted, it is clear that the chief sacHficial and mBtittitions 

of the Priests’ Code had existed in Israel; ohderVtiiiii'W forms, from 
a remote period : what is held is^fthat they^ wel^ griddally developed 
and elJ^rated, and in the ^lape kn which are fonnMl0^ i%~the 
Priests Code that they belong to‘th6 exilic or post-exilic III 

principle the critical view of the J’riests’ Code is entirely analc^dns 
to the critical view of Deuteronomy. In its main stock, it consist 
not of the fabrications of priests, sprang tfpon the nation as allung 
unheard of before, but of a codification oi pre-existing Temple,'m^e* 
Hebrew legisl^o:;! took shape gradually; and JE, Deuteronomy, and'the 
Priests’ Code^repr¥ii»it three successive phases of it. The ^eat 
diflSculty Connected with P arises out of the natnre of the histcrfbal 
matter associated with it: there are passages in which it would alhaost 
seem as if the past had been invested with ideal attributed,^ and 
depicted with an ideal completeness which could not have appertained 
to it in reality. As regards tihe laws, future investigation, aided tiy a’ 
comparison of the usages of other Semitic nations, such as has been 
instructively exemplified by Prof. W. K. Smith, in his recont.yplume 
“ Hie Religion of the Semites,” may perhaps succeed in determihing, 
more accurately than has hitherto been done, the nucleus which is old. 
The laws, even in their developed shape, may be supposed to ^ve 
l)een attributed to Moses, because Hebrew legislation was regt^ed, 
and in a sense regarded truly, as derived ultimately from him. 

As has been said, Wellhausen’s chief opponent in Germany’ is 
Dillmann, Viewed from the traditional standpoint, however, the 
ditterence between the two critics resolves itself into one of degree 
rather than of kind. For Dillmattn accepts, as a matter cf course, 
the analysis of sources, and assigns JJE and Deuteronomy to the same 
general periods of history as Wellhausen; but he holds that the 
main stock of the Priests’ Code is earlier than Dputeronomy, and 
places it at about b.c. 800'. The fact of so many institutions of the 
Priests’ Code being ignored in the earlier prophets and Deuteronomy, 
Dillmann explains by the supposition that the Priests’ Code was an 
ideal representation of the aims and claims of the Jerusal#i: i^est- 
hood, a document possessii^ cmly a private character and C8?^w^kted 
onlj' among the priests, the principles of wi^ch they h^'rid 
to enforce, and which remained consequently a dead letW till’c^am- 
stances favoured its general acceptance by the nation; , 
phets, and to the prophetical author of, Deuteronomy l^rifristher 

*Sofi WelllijHiMjn, “Hist.,” pp. 366, 404/ and Stade (a pronounced adb^ent of, 
Wolllia'i'icn’s) “Gcsch. dc8 V. Israels,’* iL 66^ who refers in particular to 1<€V. i.-vii., 
xi.--xv., xvii.-xxvi.; Nuni. v,, vi., ix, xv., xix.,' ae consisting for the nflost jOTit of laws, 


of the Jews accepting as Mosaic a law “manufactured 


t cogent 
" enl^ 


during the exile. 
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gives liis sanction to usages that actually existed)j a document of 
such a nature, uiigh^ ?f 7 eU be edther unknown, or knovrn only imper¬ 
fectly. . It. j^u^jl^if^yer,. be allowed that there is something arti¬ 
ficial in thM 'e^h^tion, especially when it comes to be applied to 
details. be pertinently t^ked whether it is probaite that 

a system s^dh as that df P would b6 propounded at a timeill|^ (as 
is adaiitted) there was no hope ofo its realization ;• and whether it 
is ,nofr^o]pe natural to treat it as a product of thb age with whoso 
tend^cies it is in harmony, and whose spirit it breathes, than of an 

* age ^hich shows no acquaintance with it, afid whose most representa¬ 
tive men evince very different, religious sympathies. It is possible, 
however, that both Dillmann and Wellhausen only insist too strongly 
and unreservedly upon, two opposite aspects ofj^^saihe truth—viz., 
that the Priests’ Code is of mixed character, and that older and 
younger elements have been blended in it. Even, though Well- 
hausen’s .general position be accepted, there are cases in, which 
both the principles and the precepts of the Priests’ Code must have 
hoen ineftmte long before the period of the exile, though they were 
not,, perhaps, so fully matured as Dilhnann’s theory would postulate.* 

,It appears, then, ftom what has been said; that so soon as we stuily 

* the ran ffestament with-care and minuteness we find ourselves con¬ 
fronted with a problem, or group of problems, partly literary, partly 
historical, which the traditional vieWs respecting the origin and structure 
of its different parts do not solve, and the nature and dimensions of 
which are very imperfectly apprehended by those who seek to uphold 
those views. Hence, as it seams, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
views alluded to must submit to be modified. The grounds upon 
■ which this conclusion rests, and the direction in which such modifica¬ 
tion Sippears to be necessary, have been indicated, at least in ontUne, 
in the preceding pages. Accepting, as a matter of course, the view 
that the Old Testament is a record of God’s revelation of Himself 
to man, it wo,n|d seem that both the writings embodying it, and 
also tho 9tagesi;wough which it passed, and the modes in whicli its 
recipients were influenced by it, have not been altogether such as 
we had supposed. , ffhe difficulty does not consist in the doctrhics 
which, the Old Testament .enuniSates, but in the Mstoriml setiimj in 
whi<^,;;,i|^ 0 y are ,placed before us; and it behoves, us to consider 
wb^^ltTO-have in all cases interpreted this setting rightly, whether 
we .not approached it with preconceived theories of what the 
•chi^^ej ,ef revelation be, rather than with the humbler aim of 
diiWTeripg,by a calm inductive study of the.records themselves, what it 
has b^.' It would seem tha^) our current views of inspiration need sonni 
inodlfi^iiw and revision. Bevelation is made uniformly through tho 

• approaches that ot Wellhansen, thou^rh ho conteix’.s 

for a largef, aad aleo for a more ancient, traditional element in P than WeJJhausi u 
himself would probably concede. Comp. “ Die Genesis" (1S87}, p, 26 «y. 
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human organ; and we should, perhaps, ke$p in view moro-fully than wo 
always do, the faculties and constitution and historicalcicmditionB attach¬ 
ing to and limiting this organ. The inforflii^ npt, ^ a rule, 

confer mw powers upon the men whom til-einployft Writs agents: it 
quickens, exalts, adapts the powers whichythey, already ;|!!i?a9e88. He 
Jews^ere a nation like other Nations pf ^ntaquity j ' lt- therefore, 
probable from*analogy that they pasW^ through similar ^phases of 
mental growth and similar stages .ofculture; their nai^tiVag of 
events in the distant past may thus, it is reasonable to suppose, have 
included elements akin to those found in the parallel narratives of 
other nations. The differences will lie- chiefly in the ethical; and 
spiritual colouring which these narratives possess, and the truths, of 
which they ifave^bbJv, made the vehicle. And these differences, though 
this is not the place to dwell upon them, are evidently very marked. 
Then, again, the Jews themselves have shown that they wea;race 
gifted in a rare degree with the power of imagination. The .predic¬ 
tions of the prophets, which, it might have been argued antec^ently, 
would be direct, clear, and comprehensible to all, very often dontam 
a large ideal element, wholly unrecognizable in the fulfilment, which 
perplexes the .interpreter and embarrasses the apologist, i^i- jf this 
idealizing genius is a characteristic of the nation, must w* not be 
prepared to admit that it may have been operative, partly in the for¬ 
mation and moulding of traditions themselves, partly even in their 
registration ? As regards the latter point, it has been remarked ubove 
that the Chronicler has certainly given an idealized picture ,of the 
pre-exilic history; and if one ‘canonical writer has done the 
possibility must'be conceded tiiat another may have done sp.es well. 
The distinctive character of the Old Testament narrative lies ^partly, 
of course, in the history itself, the chief actors in which, in spite of 
faults and imperfections, are. illumined by a clearer light and a^uated 
by purer and higher principles than their heathen contemporarieSj but 
partly also in the point of view from which the history is treated, and 
the way in which it is made to convey ethicai ana teligipua lessons, 
and shown to reveal the hand of God educating the race., so 
oven where the narrative is not the work of an eyewitness, but 
records traditions which only grad^ly ai^niUed the shape .iu which 
we now know them, or where it is coloured by the associations jff the 
ago in which its author lived, it is still penetrated by the„ same, spirit, 
and is made subservient to the same aims; What seems to be 'utodsd 
at the present time is a more comprehensive theory of Hu^^ration 
and a wider view of the faculties tJmt have co-Qperate(i i^i ..^o pro¬ 
duction of the Bible; which will inelude the facts which ^tics have 
observed, and a few of which have .bceh. nbticfi^ ih present 
paper. At present these facts ate ^ outstanding ’ difficulty which 
the current theories do not explain or allPw'for. What is required 
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is a theory to^ which the facts will form no exception 'and no diffi¬ 
culty. The hjfe of the Old TUestament ^is another subjuct 

which to modem points of view and accom¬ 

modated to ntpw^ipoep^iuellna. Many arguments which were coMistent 
with the state'ibi' hhowledge fifty yesH ago are now antiquatei^ eome 
must be* abah^med altogether, while^others require to be moJfeed in 
form wMjfa.ted. Apologists are ttill too apt to damage seriously 
«-, b4r >'M^^'hauee by adhering to untenable positions and refusing to 
adiuit: fapts which are patent to every one except themselves. 

these quMtaons from a practical point of view, it is of 
idiportance to jliseng^e the religious from riie critical 
and*M^rC<^ problems. Critical investigations ^cern really not 
the jfooi of revelation, but^ts mode, or form, or ossArae; ^ipon Christian 
fai th 'fttid yracrice th^ have no Imring^ whatever. Moses (as we have 
seett:%afc critics admit) was indeed t]^e prime originator of Israel’s 
nati^mal life and peculiar mdividuality: but the law, as we have it, 
was riot his work; it assumed the form-in which we know it by a 
serief of stages. Oertein truths were not possessed by the prophets 
or psalmists so soon as we had supposed. Certain prophecies are 
transfixed to a difierent age from that to which tradition has 
assign^ them. The history is sometimes coloured by the associa¬ 
tions of the age in which it was written. The doctrinal and moral 
itrutha which the Old Testament enshrines are not affected by changes 
s«ch as these; it is only that they are enunciated by different persons 
and in^a differeut'age—an age which, as it is now seen, was pi’epared 
to repeiv© them. The fact that, there was ^ unique spiritual force 
opemtive in ancient Israel, moulding the charimter and directing the 
aims of. Si long succession of its leading men, 6nd impressing thereby 
a dirtittotive eiJiva upon the nation as a whole, is not touched by 
critical investigations. What critical investigations do is to teach (as 
it would seem) more truly the course and method by which it operated. 
The^ formularies of our Church, the Creeds and Articles, bind its 
members, iridebd, to a system, of doctrine; they leave them free to 
adopt whatever view of the authorahip of the Old Testament books, 
or of th0 bourse of the Old Testament history, is most consonant with 
the supplied by the Old 'I^oment itself.* 

V.8: E. Deivek. 


09 . tho beartagr of statements in the New Testament npon the 
oritii^lireiiiMbt of tbe Old Testament has been omltteid. es it appeared to bo supur- 
flnou 8 :?»fX'i*ff”‘Go*®'» discussion of the same sulqect in “Lux Mnndi," p. 357 w- 
(CompX™M athouglhtfal letter in tho Guardian, December 24,1889, si(?ned “A. li.”) 
The writte.wjll only reihark that, as it appears to him, it is a method of very doubt- 
ful expemnnoy to oppose the New Testament to the results of critical inquiry, and 
that thosl),' who Iwve wiidom and an eye to the future will rather seek to show, 
if possible,'that the writers of tho New Testament., and especially our Lord, wore 
not concerned with these questions, and pass no judgment upon them. 
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W K have abundant materials to enable us to form a judgment of 
Defoe’s public life, though Iho conclusionR arrived at by 
different writers vary to an extraordinary extent; but of his private 
life ami domestic relations very little is known. In the case of Swift 
or Steele we have a body of private correspondence which enables us 
to see the vt*ry heart of the writer, and in the case of Pope there are 
innumerable letters written to or by friends which, tliough allowance 
lias to be made for the fact that many were composed with a view to 
publication and others were fabricated, enable us to form a clear idea 
of the poet. But when we turn to Defoe the aid furnished by private 
letters fails us almost entirely. The object of this paper is to sot forth 
some now facts which have an important bearing upon one or more of 
the unsettled problems of Defoe’s life. *' 

The biographers tell us that Defoe was twice married, the name of 
the first wife being Mary aiul that of the second Susannah; “ their 
family names have not reached "ns.” This statement is baaed upon 
the only tw^o facts bearing on tho subject which have been known ; 
firsf. that “ Bophia, daugiiter to Daniel De Foe, by Mary his wife,” 
was baptued at Ifackney on December 24, 1701 ; and secondly, that 
Delbo’s widow, Busannah, is mentio:|^ed in the letters of administration 
grunted to a creditrix of Defoe’s in 1738, 1 shall, -however, be able 

to show that, by some means or other, tbe name “ Susaainah ” must 
liav'* been inserted in this document by mistake, and, that there is 
uof tho slightest reason to think that Defoe married twiceft ilmong 
other thing*^, the facts here given show the groundlesa^jfiss lof the 
suggest ion made by Mr. Walter Wilson, and supported by Mr. Lee, 
upon the evidence of an obscure allusion in Dunton’s Mfe (md 
A'nors, that Defoe, like Dunton, married a daughter Of tie llov. Dr. 
Annesley, th^ minister at whose chapel Defoe’s parents worriiipped. 
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Defoe’s father, James Poe, son a Daniel Foe who was a yeoman 
farming his own, iiMtste s^ ^3Slton, in Northamptonsbire, butcher 
in the paiwh We have his signatrire to a 

document in .Ocw^, 170^, and in the Meview for September 23, 
1708, Defoe all|a4®H ^ “ l^e fatW.”' His will, moi^ver, 

is in in Ifce JProbate Court of Canterbuiy, and, as probate was 

granted 33 ^ Defoe on February €5, 1706-7, it i§ probable, that 
James. Fbe died‘early in ^ 1707. “James Foe, of London, merchant,” 
by his will; executed qn March 20, 1705, directed that all just debts 
were to be paid, and that his body wi^to be buried at the discretion of 
his e9^4l^r,'biit at a charge hot exceeding £20. He left to his grand- 
daughi^i 'Ellisabeth Eobeits, £20, to be paid three m^ths after his de¬ 
cease ; Hr. John Marsh £20, to be paid within sia hiontlis; and to his 
cousinidohnEichards, such, money as Bichards owed him before the 1st of 
IToveihbet; 1704, provided that a fair and'true accoimt was given of a 
parcel^ bt goods cominitted to Richards to sell on or about the 6th of 
the 'Siune month, and that he paid the balance. ' His grandson, 
Benjiamin Foe, was to 4ave the testator’s gold watch, ‘‘'now in the 
possesaon of his motherand the silver wa^ “ now in his 
possession was left to his grandson, Francis Bartham. A grand- 
d^n^tOT, Anne Davis, was to have a bed, fiirniture, and drawers “ now 
in the possession of her sister, Elizabeth Roberts,” to be delivered on 
her ioatriege or coming of age. £100 was to be paid to his grandson, 
Dahiel' F6e, at the age of■ twenty-one. The remaining pai-t of the 
est^ was given to this Daniel Foe’s five sisters, to bo divided among 
thejn by their father, Daniel Foe, the testator’s son and sole executor; 
but ; in‘ case this son or ' his wife “ shall by any accident be at any 
time so distressed as to stand in need of any part of the legacy hereby 
given dhto their children for the subsislance, education, or clothing of 
their Said children”—^the words “for the subsistance,” &c., were 
intelin^ before sibling the will-^then Defoe or his wife might make 
use % those purposes, mid it thould be allowed by the children 
as so ^ph'inon^y paid to them on account of the legacies. 

Prom this wiU we learn, among other things, that Defoe had a 
sister, a Mr. Bartham, and two nieces, who may or may 

n0t 'haij|t,b^ children of the 6amft?8ister. We learn, too, that Defoe’s 
eldest B^^as not pf age in l'70b.‘ ^ Probably he was still young, for 
Dej{be h^kidi^ .wafl born only in 1661. In eiarly life Defoe was a hose- 
factor Yard, in Oornhill, and when he was, perhaps, 

about I»wen1i;y<4nx he married. Entries in iiie registers of SL Michael’s, 
CornhHl,^hi(ihmrto unnoticed, show that qii September 7,a688, Maiy 
Foe, danghti^'of Daniel Foe and Maty his wife, was buried in the 
lower vis^t^^ow hermetically seided-^Jin the south aisle of that 
churdi> Prifoablj iiis was DMoe’s first’child, infant, named after 
his wife. la the following February a John Foe, son of John Foe— 
vdE. LVii.. - a 
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a blank is left for the wife’s HMne—was buried in tfie same.vault; 
and in January 1685-6, Jane Fenn, servant, to, Mr., J'oe, had been 
buried in the churchyard. We already the close of 

1706 Defoe had two sons, Daniel and daughters, 

one of whom, however, Martha, child^ died soon a&^Wacds, in 1707, 
at Hackney. Sophia, who was in all; prtjaability Bei^’p; youngest 
child, was, as We .have seen, baf»tizcd in 1701. We may ie^e notice 
two allusions to tliest' children. When Defoe was- released ftom 
Newgate in the summer^ of 1704, the, ^ueen, as he tells ua in hia 
Appeal to Honour and Justice^ ‘f’was pleast'd particularly to inquire 
into his circumstances and family, and Ijy, Liord Treasurer .Godolphiii 
to send a con|kle''able supply to his wife' and family.” In the same 
pamphlet, publisheo in 1715, Defoe refers indignantly to ,a recent 
slander, that he never paid fm* the education of any of his .children. 
“ I have six children, I have educated them as well as my cirqum- 
stances will permit, and so, as I hope, shall recommend them to better 
usage than their father meets with in' the world. I am not indebted 
one shilling in the world for any part of their education, or for Any¬ 
thing else belonging to bringing them up.” 

But we have yet heard nothing of Defoe’s wife except her Ohristian 
name, and 1 consider myself very fortunate, after finding pariiculajs 
of Steele’s first wife, whose name was previously unknown, to be able 
to perfonn the same service in the case of Defoe. On the 22nd, of 
October, 1714, Samuel Tuffley, of Hackney, gentleman, made his 
will, and this document, furnishes the key tc the story. 'Samuel 
Tuffiey directed .that his body was to be decently-but privately inlJerred 
at the discretion of his dear sister, but as near as might be in the 
same manner as his dear mother was lately at her request interred by 
him, and as hear as might be to the same place. He gave and 
bequeathc.d to Daniel Defoe, husband of bis dear and only sister, and 
to his two nephews, Benjamin and Daniel, and to his four nieces, 
yiaria, Hannah, Henrietta, and Sophia, all of them children of his 
dear sister, one guinea each to buy a ring. £10 wefe left to Susan, 
wife of Jonathan Marshall. , All the residue of the estate, lands, 
tenements, goods, &c., except as hereafter excepted, was ,left to 
Tuffley’s known and good friends^ Mr, John Pettit, and 

Mr. John Pettit, junior* of Ijondon, woollen drapers,-and to 5#, Henry 
Langley, of Queenhithe, salter, In trust for and to, o^y. .ilse„ of 
his dear sister, Mary Defoe, now wife of Daniel Defoe, .of 
County M^lesex, and fbr and to disposing ., and 

absolutely and independently of her, husband, pf ^ ' 

demand which he or any one c^iSHing by, dr him by 

right of marriage or otherwise might, have or ,,^»de to W JSme; the 
intent being that Mary Defoe, a^r the testator’# decea^, ;ift>twith- 
standing hAr marriage, might teodve and enjoy the effects of 
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the estate as tmiversal .heir, with full power to sell, dispose, and 
transfer as above mentioned would possil^y admit. 

The trnsteea to her or to her assigns for all the profits 

of the estate «ther, and to pay her or her assigns every 

six'month8,bfblfehet:if she require™ all the profits; and a receipt 
under her. Stohdi Was io be a sufficient discharge to tho trustees, withopt 
requiti^^ receipt under her husband’sliand. The tyuStees, or two of 
thein,'’'W^6 at any time, at her request, given under her hand and seal, 
to Hell or make over for such considerations ig she agreed to, any parl¬ 
or ailf cl' Ihe estate. And if she affixtid her hand and seal to any deed . 
of shfe With the trustee, it should be a good and sufficient sale although 
her husband were then living, and the purchase-mon^y wgs to be paid 
to the tarustees in trust for her. If any of the 'trustees declined to 
act, fall-power Was given to the remaining trustee or trustees. If 
Daniel Defoe died, then, and immediately after his death, this trust 
was to ekpme, and Mary to enter upon all the estate in her o^vu right 
aPd name. And as her children might suggest that tho trust was 
made ;in order to preserve the estate for them, Tuffley expressly declared 
that his will was that the estate should be preserved for the solo use 
of hjS ftater, to be used* and disposed of to such persons as she thought 
fit; and if sh^ thought fit to bestow any part on the children, his will 
was that she should give the greatest share “ to such of them as 
behave with the gresatest tenderness, duty and affection, both to their 
father and to herself, declaring that if any of the said children shall 
behave undutifally, disobediently, or disrespectfully, either to their 
said father - or mother, and continue obstinately to do so without 
humbling themselves to their parents and obtaining their pardon,” he 
requested that “to such no^ one shilling of my estate shall be given, 
my desire being as much as in me lies that the said children should 
be kept in an entire dependance upon their said father as well as their 
mother, declaring that it is not from distrust of or disrespect to their 
said father that this my will is made in this manner.” The trust was 
not to .descend to the heirs of tho trustees ; and Mary might name 
any tWo more persons over and above the trustees appointed, and if 
two of th©^ trustees died, the two persons named by her should act 
as tnie^eS.' She was to make a will or disposition of all the estate 
within tW© months after Tuffley’s decease. All deeds, &c., relating 
to the' effete Were to remain in the hands of the sole executor, Mr, 
PettU/S^or', for the use of the trustees; each of whom was to hav<! 
£10 toi;]^y’m0urniftg. Susannah Marshall and Dorothy Grove signed 
this wilVhR, Witnesses, and Jonathan Marshsill affixed his mark. 

Samiie|, ;fe|8ey, “ latedf St. John’s, Hackney,” appears to have died 
in 1725, ^WtHb^-iSrd 0 # August in that year probate was granted to 
Mary, w^e,Wf<2)ii»iel Defoe, Pettit, the executor, having died before 
the testator, in tihe bond (and for this and other information I am 
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indebted to Mr. J, Ohallenor Smith) the 8urQt^es,4ye;?|^iei ,I)6'I’oe, 
the elder,, of Nevsrington, gentleman | X)^el 
Michael’s, Cornhill, merchant; and 

Islington, scrivener. The peni snm was £300(i^^ anld^is,would' be 
considerably in excess of, perha|)s double,- the vMue the personal 
estate. What real estate there was will be seeh hereafter.;.may 
note in passingthat the Mr. llctory Langley,, salter, one of the trustees 
appwnted by Tuffley, was probably the husband, or related to the 
husband, of Defoe’s daughter Maria,, who is known to have-warned 
some one of the name. . \ ' 

Defoe died in April 1731, and was buried in Bunhill Fie!!^ 
entry in the register being as follows:.April 26. 

Cripplegate.'* His'Wife died in , the following year, mid Ttgried 
in the same place: “ 1732, December 17. Mrs. Defow. S(»ke 
Newington.” . Defoe’s first biographer, Chalmers, referred to the 
administration of his goods in 1783 ; but it has not been noti!(^’.that 
Mary Defoe, the widow of Daniel Defoe, late of Stoke Newington,,left 
a will, dated July 5, 1731; probate was granted on Decemb^*' SO, 
1732. She made her will ^according to certain poWrers of dispOilitioa 
given by the last will of her late dear brother, “ Samuel of 

Croydon, Esquire,” concerning such estate, lands, goods, &c., ss'weire 
given to her, or to certain trustees, in this will, for her- ,sole 
Of t^is estate she gave to her sons, Benjamin and Daniel, £1 each;to, 
buy a ring ; and to her daughter, Maria Langley, one-tbirdfi:^^ ^e 
profits from her .three house| in White Cross Alley, Moorf^el;^,, 
paid as long as the executors enjoyed the same. , The rejtnEdning 
two-thirds was left to her ;daughters and executors, Hannah and 
Henrietta, equally; but if Maria died before the houses, 
the possession of the executors, her share was to go to-other 
daughters and to their heirs, Her daughter Baker was to iuive jy 
equal with lier broUiers; To HannaV.and Henrietta eqnallyjjimd to 
their heirs, was left the farm at D^enham, Essex, theA^in the 
possession of Henry Camping; tenant; as well as all the the 
(estate, including all plate and wearing apparel. . • - 

Lastly; we have the administration, already referred to,:of the 
goods, &c., of Daniel Foe, or De Foe, late of St. Giles, delegate, 
deceased. On the 7th of September 1738, administration f^toi^anted 
to Mary Brooke, widow, principal creditrix; Susannah o^Brjrise 
De Foe, widow, the relict of the said deceased,” dying' 
took administration; and Daniel, Benjamin,. Hanna4-)|@^^tta 
(spinsters), Sophia Baker, and Marm Lmgley, the^^titffl^.|^-*|8wful 
children, and only issue of the deceased, being, fir^ oited.wii^_ iTi tlmft - 
tion but in nowise, appearing. The Long, Act doe^: to the 

widow’s name, bat adds that De^ died.^'iu January. 1733|.^,” , The 
fact that this date is quite wrong shows that the mfbrmarick Inmished 
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when the adi^ntjslnrfiiori was taken out was ^ven by; a person who 
knew little oi the niitfee^ explains how the widow's naime <»nie to 
be '‘given as name is distinct on the bond, but may 

have been over n CM^fnl erasnre. The sureties w^^rei Mary 

Brooke, of Skljeonard, Shoreditch, wjj&ow, Grace Porter, of iheistfme, 
widow (eadh,''pf whont agned with a mark), and Edward Inman, of 
8t, (3fUls,^Biipplegate, vintner. * ‘ • 

‘Vai^h'S’interpretations have been put upon the fact that letters of 
adid&iift^oh were taken out by a creditrix, j.nd it has been suggested 
that Hr?.. Brooke was the landlady of the house in which Defoe died. 
Mysttij’stirronndB the closing months Of Defoe's life, and the matter 
is only mhde worse by tha well-kpown letter to his p^n-i^daw, Henry 
Ba|^,; Irritte^ on Atighst 12, 1730j from “ about two miles from 
Kent.” In it he speaks of the inhnmap dealing of' his 
oWn|.;^,'if^mih had ruined his family and broken his heajrt. “I 
* dep^de^ updi him, I trusted him, I. gave up my two dear unprovided 
chilii^ into his hainda; but he has ho compassion, and suffers them 
and Iheif poor dying mother to beg their bread at his door, and to 
cra^'i^ it were an alms, what he is bound under hand and seal, 
besi^i^:: the most sacred promises, to supply them mth ; himself, at 
.thiS^^'si^e time, living m. a profusion of plenty.” He had not, he says, 
seoft lwife or'cHld for mny weeks. They dare not come by water, 
aittji' by land there was no coach. In -the absence of other evidence 
.we’ caV^Tt nt say fiow far we can take this letter literally. Possibly 
Defoe'had some special reason for writing thus to Baker; mssibly 
his.mind vi»s giving way. He says himself, “I am weak, having 
’'had^^m'e fits .of a fever that have left me low. But those things 
much "pibre,’’' Tt will be (jbse^ed tkat he speaks only of one son, 
and it is not clear whether he reftos to' Daniel oi* Benjamin. In any 
0 ^ it is evident from Mrs.'Defoe’s wdl she was in an independent 
positi^ when she died, and was able to leave the bulk of the pro¬ 
perty, widdlj riie inherited from'her' brother, Samuel Tuffley, to her 
unmarried dau^ters. Each of , the sons, it will he remembered, and 

Sophii.^iilMr, received only «i soverei^ fbr a ring. The explanation 
as regard Sophia may, perhaps, be found in the fact that before her 
meniage.'in 1729 Defoe had ^en to her intended husband, Baker, 
ae a. ' a bond for £50)9 upon 'tlw house at Newington. It was 

prtba]b]^;;e6naidere3 that Bhe'‘had thus already received her share. 

I3itefe;’are various grounds for thinking, that Defoe was not without 
mea^lj|^iajpa^..from the circamstanoe that he was able to live comfort- 
ably’atJlStlidiJgtcHi. TTia , daughter Hannah held South Sea Stock; 
and'in he took Kirkwood Heath on lease from the Corporation 
of Oololi^^/ It Was, however, taken for his daughter Hannali, and 


the leastf%^‘ then assigned to a Mary Newton ; but the mortgage was 
paid’ ‘off btt 1727. The most probable explanation of Defoe not 
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making a will seems to be that his property was secured for the benefit 
of his family, and from,the letter to Bak^it would 8e$m tkat it had 
been transferred to one of hts sons, who '^id ndb’the conditions 
upon which the arrangement had been made. Hwii ^MfoeSs own pro¬ 
perty was fortunately strictly sipttled Upon her, and Ih'lwaB this that 
she was able to, bequeath. There is a remarkable paw^|^ in Samuel 
Tuffley’a will about what he wished dtbue in the case of.%h0; dhiobe- 
dieuce of any of Defoe's diildren. Perhaps one of them had' alr^dy, 
when that sentence was written in 1714, shown signs'Jus time 
character. Daniel, supposed to be the'eldest Hon,is 8aid';tQ;have 
emigrated to Carolina; and of Benjamin nothing whatever, is li^owu, 
-Mr. Wilson had^no ground for identifying him with a Norton Defoe 
who, if scan(ialou8''statements by Savage and Pope could be believed, 
was a natural son of Defoe’s. It seems not improbable that it'was 
Defoe’s son Benjamin who went to America, and not Daniel, of ihose 
descendants Mr. Wilson gives many parliculars. If llj|8"'i8 ''the ,.case 
we have an explanation of the abseime of any particulars of BenJ'ipaiin. 
A Mr. De Poe, now in Australia, states that he is a great^jgfHiiid- 
son of Defoe, and that his family have always lived abroad;^ 
his grandfather—^probably Benjamin—^left EnglaUd. Of Defoe’s 
daughters, Sophia lived happily with her husband until her death, 
and Hannah and Henrietta, tlie latt<'4* of whom manned John 
Boston, a supervisor of excisej are' buried together at Wimbome. 
Several children of Daniel, and Dorothy Poe were baptised at 
St.'James’s, ClerkenwoU, between 1704 and 1708; but this Daniel, 
though probably a connection of Defefe’s, cannot be his son,. Unless 
that son married very early in life. Other Poes are mentioned in the 
rasters of the same parish; and a Daniel Defoe, an iidatot and 
nursed child,” was buried at Hackney, xu 1724. On November 3, 
1720, Ikiffley, son of Nathanid Defoe and Mary his wife, was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Michael, Oomhill; and it is. .probable that 
“ Nathaniel ” was here entered by mistake for “Daniel,” and that we 
thus have a fresh glimpse of -Defoe’s , son. ^ That son, aa. wjs. have 
seen, was a merchant .in thO gwish of St. Michael in 17J^- ;and this 
child had for Christian name tbe maiden name of Defoe’s > Two 
groat-grciat.granddaughters of Defoe’s—daughters of Janjy^^Defoe, 
who was tlie son, by a second marriage, of Samuel Dei^e; grand¬ 
son—are still living in London, and were, a few years pro¬ 

perly placed on the Civil list. Jl “ Mrs. Deffpe,” who wae . bwmght 
from Hackney, was bimed at BnnhiU Fields, in 1787, and qanne^ there- ‘ 
fore be identified with,-a Mra Poe, whose Christian n^O) curiously 
enough, was Busanna, and who wrote a letter (nov^.amdng'ftiijs manu¬ 
scripts at Trinity College, Cambridge),, dated MaiOb'^:|739, to 
Dr. Warren, thanking him for five guineas paid by him use to 

her kind friend, good Dr. Grey." She was a “poor unfortunate wjd- 
dow,” with not above £7 a year to maintain herself and her child. 
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Wo have auo&ei’ glimpse of the family iato which Defoe married iu 
the will of Ohatlea Taffley,-a brother of Mrs. Defoe’s, whose life seems 
to have been so^^hat of a failure. He was a mariher, late of H.M.S. 
Th, CV«M>7/.,ob\it ta&'when he made his will, on tlio 22nd of-June, 
1711. He ihust'hav© then been om his deathbed, for the will was 
proved on the 17.th of Jnly. Of suen worldly goods as should be due 
to him at hia death he gave to his honourable father and mother one 
shillii^'eaiSi if demanded, “ declai'ing that I should have shown my 
d.tity^i6 '.them in a largeS- respect were I capable, but am hindered by 
my honest intentions of paying thiFjust debt from me due and owing 
to Mtsv -Mary Simonds, of Al^®iidws, Barking, London, widow.” He, 
left, tooj me Shilling each, if demanded, to hisl)rothers Samuel and 
Giles T|idley, and to Aunt Sarah Tnflftey. All the rosidho of money, 
wa^'S,"pay, goods, &c., went to his loving friend Maty Simonds, the 
sole executrix. From this we learn that Mrs. Defoe’s parents were 
both, living in 1711, and we know from Samuel Tnffley's will that the 
ttiother was lately dead, in 1,714 ; the father, too,' was probably then 
dead) as' Samuel was in possession of liie property. 

In his S&riov^ Ihjketiom Defoe said that the story of ItoUtmn 
was a sort of allegory of his own lifeand immediately after 
the appearance of the great romance an anonymous pamphleteer had 
noticed how the title could be appUM to its author, and had published 
*<’j:he Life and Surprising Adventures of Mr. D— doF—, of London, 
Hosier, who has lived about fifty .years by himself, in the Kingdom of 
Nosrth and South Britayi.” Defoe did indeed live, to follow the title 
of Eolmson Onme stUl more closely, “ seventy years all alone in the 
Island 6f Great Britain.” He was misunderstood by men of all parties 
among his cohtemporaries. His name does not appear in the bulky 
volumetf of the original edition of the BiograpMa Britmnica, though 
that work was not commenced ithtU 1747, nor concluded before 17GG; 
and while, it cannot be said that .he is nowadays forgotten, much that 
is Written^ about him shows an extraordinary misapprehension of his 
charaoi^. . In; his Serima Bejkdions he says, in the person of Robin- 
' son G^sbe, that he bad gyown bid in fiction, and that he had 
femnd. the remedy ageihst universid clamours and contempt of 
mank^|^;;Wa8/patienpe, a steady life of virtue and sobriety, and a 
cdmfbTOng depen^bnee oh the justice of Providence. And in similar 
words 'he' concludes his Appial to Monour and Justice, tliF it U of 
his Jl^arst Enemies A constant, steady, adhering to personal virtue, 
and th. |>alSlic peace, which, 1 thank God; I can appeal to him, has 
alwaye^'hoein'my practice, will Imt restore me to the opinion of 
sober and impartial men, and thitt is idl I desi|re; what it will do 
with thoi^, who are resolutely partial and unju^ I cannot say, neither 
IB that%uoh my concern.” 


6. A. Aitken. 



THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 


rpHE argiimeut addressed to the public in the December Number of 
Jl this Review, by Mr, Sidney Webb, has not made the real isBues 
easier to disentangle. The question is whether Parliament should 
regulate the hours of labour. This Mr. Webb very fairly states. 
But he proceeds to develop his argument by speaking of “ the ISght 
Hours Bill which the rising Democratic tide is now making inevit¬ 
able,” and telling ns “ that every politician knows in his heart of 
hearts that a reasonable Eight Hours Act will probably be one of the ♦ 
earliest fruits of the next Cleneral Election.” Having assumed thia as 
beyond doubt, he goes on to assume further that, in, passing the 
Eactory Acts, Parliament decided the very point in dispute,’and that 
accordingly “ no question of principle really remains at issue, and the 
important task of to-day is to clelir np the misconceptionB which 
hinder popular unanimity on the subject, and to devise means for 
the practical application of the admitted principles to' the com¬ 
plicated circumstances of modem industrial, life.” For the rest, Mr. 
Webb's own task is comparatively easy. In a'^simple and an 
unostentatious fashion, he steps forward as having tue undoub^ 
title to assure us of the opinions of a large sectipn of the electorate, 
and informs *us that “ students of political meteorcJc^ aWiOJig the 
industrial classes already begin to declare that the pai;|y ttddlch drst 
takes up the Eight Hours Bill, besides effecting an unparal}f|ed itn- ^ 
provement in the social condition of the worker, will ga|tt*1^ltiiaI>our ^ 
vote for half a generation.” < 

Now, I am not complaining of the tone of the It is, 

studiously moderate and reasonaWp.- .^d the ecopomfd ^ettssion 
of the effects of the proposed leghdatiotl upon prodactwtt|f|^des, and 
international relations, of which I' esy ftOthing at this fltage>itWBUse 
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it appears to be intrqiiuoed more for the comfort of us who are in 
misfortune thaftt sb. ii,, jne^less argument in Justification of tiie inevit¬ 
able, is unexcepi^npible, m form, whatever it may be in point of 
substance. What' X '4o, complain 'of is, that in the pi^limnary 
positions h6..t^es .'the entire situatjpn for granted, and, while pro¬ 
fessing to, present us'with a logicar sorites, assumes the very point 
wbich heW ‘to establisb as its concision. Of couise, if it be true 
tha*4he '.vast majority of tbe working classes have definitely a,nd 
finally gone on the side of the legislation in question, the discussion 
is no longer a practical one; Of course, if Parliament has already 
emboSfeed the principle in tBe Wory Acts, the controversy is merely 
as to-'^^il.' ,It would follow that memBers of Parliament in general 
should give eflect to the national conclusion, although* as Mr. John 
Mbrjoy pointed out in Ms speech at the Eighty Club, it would not 
follow that ■particular members ought to, agree, if elected, to give any 
vote to thaieffeot. But has the nation come to any such conclusion, 
0 E> :it ' doing so ? For my part, I must contii^ert some of Mr. 
'WeWspositionsi as to this. 

, i^.us, m the first place, see upon what we agree. We agree that 
the hours labour ought, as far as is practicable, to be so shortened 
iw to eiiable the worker not only to preserve health and strength, hut 
• to hive-leisure to recnjit his body and develop his mind. The con- 
teoversy is not, M other words, about the end, but about the means. 
And the position of IVlr. Webb’s EadiCal critics is that their own 
meStods offer a safer and . more certain way not only to this end, 
but . towards the general ideal of equality, of opportunity, than does 
the programme of the Fabian Society by its legislative short cuts. 
The former hold that if, in the hig^g of the market, Labour is to 
bargam sucpessfuUy ,witb Capital for a large share of the profits of 
their combined, application, Labbur must be highly- organized, and 
that accordingly it is to do to Labour an ill-serpce to withdraw from 
organi^tioh what has hitherto ,j^en not, only part of its rmnon <mre, 
btit of its chief and mpst^successfully accomplished aims, iho 
,r^gul^||cp,,of the hours of labour. The sphere of discussion is thus 

a narrower than is represented. 

.Ags^ifyJtuue, at least, of the. opponents of an Eight Honrs Bill 
have/a,^i^^ii%cu^fiutiy *0 abstract principle in 

th«irSM8:,jrHW«ompelB them to condemn, without regard to con- 
se^Ujap^j aff State interference with adultJabour. On the contrary, 
the'..p^t|din,which the ordinary opponent of the,Bill takes up is 
Bimpl^;^afc formulated by such economists as Mr. F. A. Walker and 
the latec,-J&.-Jevons. Why Mr. Webb should hitit, as he does, that 
the these writers may be cited iu, support of his own conclu¬ 

sions I.elklot.imagine. In th? v^ passage which he quotes from. 
' “ The State,in Belation to Labour,"lor the proposition tliat'there are 
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cases in which State interference with 4e hours of labour would be 
justifiable, the important words occur, “ If it could be clearly shown 
that the existing customs are injurious, to health,*anni! that time is no 
othr probable remedy.” The whole point k whether this, last condition 
is satisfied. Mr. Morley andj^hk followers . a»e npt, 'if Mr, Webb 
and his fiieuds would only believe it, talkhtig ,4aetaphysics.. And they 
ought riot, merely because ihfty happen to, have formed opmion on 
a matter of fact and business, to be confounded wholesale with the 
members of the Society for the DefencO of Liberty and Property. I 
know of no writer who puts what seems to me to be the true iibirit of 
view better than Mr. Walker. , ^ , , 

“ I shouli^rather define,” he says, in condemning the abstract doctrine of 
/rtisses/IttVf, “ the Manchester School to consist of those free traders who 
carry into the departirient of distribution that assumption of the economical 
(jufficiency of competition Which the ■whole body of free traders accept when 
dealing with the questions of exchange; who fail to recognize any duierences 
between services ||d commodities, between men and merchandise, which 
require them to m^fy their doctrine of laismz faire, looking on a Manchester 
spinner as possessing the same mobility economically, ns being under the , 
same subjection to the impulses of pecuniary interest as a bale of Manchester 
cottons on the wharf, froe to go to India or Iceland, as the difference of a 
penny in the price, offered may determine j free trader’s who, to come down to 
single practical questions, object to laws against truck as an interference 
with freedom of contract ; who oppose exceptional legislation respecting the 
employment of women underground in mines and at factory labour during 
pregnancy, and for tho period immediately succeeding coiifinement, ori the 
ground that such matters should be regulated by -the interest of the parties 
thereto; who, while perhaps approving, on social considerationlSj laws'’regu- 
lating the employment of cliildren in mines and factories, yet deny that 
such regulations have any economical jusrification, holding that s^'intercst 
is here, again, a sufficient guide; who object to laws or compulsory niles 
respecting apprenticeship, or ,admissiori to the professions, to the govern-, 
mental regulation or inspection of industrial operations, and to any and all 
acts of the State directed to the promotion of prudence and frUj^Uty on the 
part of the working classes.”* 

But this repudiation of the tendeii^ to erect tlte doctrine ,pt letting 
things alone into a paramount princaple need not lead us to the .opposite 
mistake .of invoking State regulation without misgiving. 

“ In considering the probable tendencies pf. such acts,” <^4riues the 
writer just quoted, “ we should bear in mind iiow |!reat are thPiliahilities 
to error and corruption in legislation ]; how certain is .^e admmkti^iion of 
the law to fall short of its interest; how much better labsi rastdik are 
reached through social than throu|^ legal pressure; how of all 

])ositive virtue, all healingefficacy,k I’aatraint, its only bfficebeibg tp . Invent 
waste; how frequently, too, good acts become bad preoedea^.'''t.';V C; 

“ It is one thing,” writes Professor C^^es,! ^ “ to Vepudiate ibe ■ scientific 
authority of laissez fai/re freedom of';Ci^tra^, arid so forthi^js a totally, 
different thing to set up the opposite prinriple ,of State oorittolV’^ doetrine 

* V. A. Walker, » The Wages p. 161. ,1 ' ■ 171. 

t “Essay.'* in PoMottl^ononiy,”p.tJ57. ' '' ’’ 
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of paternal govornnjent.. For ipy part, I accept neither the one docteinc 
nor the other, a,nd,, as a practical rule, 1 hol#|aisseay^tt>eto be incomparably 
the safer gnide. Oh}^’jtet us remember that it is a practicai ruh, and not a 
doctnne of science!;' ijiiirtiie in the main sound, but, like most othar sound 
practical rules, licdde -to numerous exceptions; above all, a rule which must 
never for a mbt^ht he allowed to stand an the way of the candid considera¬ 
tion of any proposal pf social er industrial reforms;” 

Is. the i^totory regulatioE of the iiours of labouu a case within 
the e;SP6ptioii ?, Are there any grounds for bo regarding it ? ^ This 
is a .qpestion-r-the question of fact rather than of principle-^and 
to‘*ali$wer it we must do what I think hfi-. Webb and his friends 
do not io—lodJe at the faefs. There may well be cases where com¬ 
bination on the pajrt of even adult labourers is not reasonably 
possible. Whether there are, in point of fact, any iftich cases in 
this country is doubtful. That of the shop assistants appears to bo 
one of the nearest approaches to ,an. example. Pi-bbably, too, that 
of casual labourers, weakened by want and privation, and lacking 
a proffer sense of independence, is another. The success of the 
recent dock strike, and the possibility, it has disclosed of organizing 
casual labour, mjiy cause us to pause before deciding' about the second 
example j and, as for the first, it remains to be seen what public 
opinibn and combination may yet e|fect. At all events those are not 
the iilnstrations commonly put forward by the iidvocates of an Eight 
Hours Bill. Their case has been largely rested on what is by many 
people looked on as the altogether exceptionally strong case of the 
min^ and other underground laboni’ers. It will be useful briefly to 
examine this base. It is one to which members for some mining consti¬ 
tuencies,, where the demand for on Eight Hours Bill has been strongly 
pressed, have had to devote a good deal of attention, and have had 
opportunities of gaining 361110 reliable informaition. Now, although 
underground labour is not nowadays the severest or most unhealthy sort 
of labour, it is severe and unhealthy, and it may be readily conceded 
that eight hours is as long as it is good for any man to work under 
ground, just as the same might be conceded in the case of the above¬ 
ground work of the agricultural labourer, who, unlike the miner, is 
exposed to the most var^ng weathers and temperatures, and probably 
suffewtl^v^n more than the latter. Yet it is not too much to say that, 
of aU me bases given, that of the miner is probably the one where the 
interference of Parliament is least called for. How do matters stand 
at present)' With the possible exception of the engineers, the miners 
of -country are, on the whole, the most thoroughly organized, 
from'^'^pjwiea point of view,'of all the classes of working- 

men. ',^ Ir^ ^y^.is this so, but probably from the circumstance that 
thear tijM ;fe;.Iargely' spent under ground, in places where they urcj 
inacceswtl#^ intimidi^oa and other forms of illegitimate influence, 
they ir^pendeat wad ^f-ass^tive body of men. They 
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act for'most purposes in ootioert, Imd where they eadiSt in any con¬ 
siderable numbers can nowsraays generally conto^ the'rej^entatlon, 
not only Parliamentary, but Municipal, of tbeir'dljiricK : Ibe result 
is that whenever they choose to comb^e—^afttl.in feSstliaseB th^ do 
choose—^theycan dictate their o'lp terms totbe oollieiyb'?^<^r&a? regards 
hours of work, and within limits, providi®^'market is j^' risia^ 
as regards wages^. The consequence has bteen strikingi i^at 

Miners* Unions of the north-east of Jhigland, not content''ah 
eight hours day, have instituted a system, which baa noW been -ih' 
operation for a long time, of snccessive shifts of men whose dhily^dsrk- 
ing period is six and a half to seven hours. ' In other parts,of England 
the regulation of the length of the min^tr’s day is in his own bands. 
It is only ffom Scotland that serious complaints, have come of the 
combination of masters to keep the men at work more , than eight 
hours. Now, in Scotland, the facts are worth noticing.. Thmf^main 
feature is this, that where there is an efficirat Union ther^V ^ .pn 
eight horn’s day, and that there is a departure from this satilfactdiy 
state of things only where the men do not take the trouble tcy keep 
the Unions in an efficient condition^ In the East of Sootlandifor 
example, there is a great, coal-mining industry distributed over the 
counties of Fife and Clackmannan and Mid and East Lothfan. In 
these counties there are two large and efficient Unions. The re^lt is 
that, so far as I have been able to ascertain, there is only a single 
pit (a Midlothian one) where there is systematic work for more than 
eight hours, and in that pit departure from the rule is due 'to the 
practice of the men, and not to the coerdon of the owner; Itiquiries 
on the spot disclose the real circumstances. In an ordins|fy j^st of 
Scotland pit the normal day is eight hours. But, as tte'miuer is 
paid according to his output, there is a temptation to stay; bdow 
ground.a little longer in order to make.more money. This may be 
because a particular miner is not so skilful a worker as his neaghbour. 
Or it may be because, having a larger family or Wanting money, he 
desires to make a little mors than his neighbour.. But, whatever the 
reason of the practice, it is net a general one, and there is certainly no 
compulsion oh the. part of the masters. 4. miner remarked, to me 
the other day of his. neighbour, who was yhsrang with him ^the end 
of a gallery ; “ John is an Eight Hours Bill man because hc wants 
an Act of Parliament to protect him from himself.” ,■ ^is |8:^ 
instance. Some of the men who are loudest in 
are ’themselves the greatest offenders against the rule.' Oh .thb'-^er 
hand, many of those^ who are most rtrotigly opposed to Parij^^i^ry 
interference are men who theraselvea observe th^ prinmple • of an 
eight hours day as rigidly as does an Austrah'an mm®. ;; But they 
say very forcibly that there might come an exceptional of things 
in which they desired to make alj^largei^ output per man, and m whicii 
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it would be most; ifiQQnvfiident that they should be unable to do so. 
It might be well ^ . a^inje of those oritioa Vho denounce the opponents 
of the Eight HoarB‘.piU ^|E}r miners os persons of doctrinaire views, to 
go down to the Ei^^of i Scotland and investigate the state of matt^ 
for themselves, . Instead of, a poor,,helpless, unprotected class, of 
workws, thej^would find a large numW of keen-witted, intelligent, 
and hsrd'h^^ed men, well able to «tako care of themselves,-and 
thorou^ly^^wnversant ^ith all that is going on about them. People 
who. go,-down the pit at half-past six in the morning and are oijt by 
three in; the afternoon have abundant time fbr the study not^pnly of 
politiciSi but of other matters, and the miners of the East of Scotland 
nse their ;.tune, on an average, os Ivell as most people. 

< Bn^'it may be ashed, if this is so, why is it that thereohas been in 
this very region.so.strong an expression of opinion on the subject? 
Why is it. that at meeting after meeting of the men resolutions in 
favoo?.^ the Eight Houra Bill have‘been carried ? The question is 
nbt SO'ilterplexmg to those who hkve been on' t};|t spot. It is true 
that Btioh resolntions were carried at a great many meeting some time 
sinoo^'hod that even now probably a majority of the miners are 
vaguely-in favour of the Bijl. But if they are cross-examined as to. 
their renons, these are found to resolve themselves into two. One is 
sympathy for their 'less well-organized brethren in the West of Scot¬ 
land. There are^^iuany districts in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire where 
the. organization is of a miserable description. It is not that Unions do 
not exist in mo§t places, or that there are not able and capable loaders. 
But the rank, and file of the men appear either to have moral back¬ 
bones of ,||i inferior fibre to those of the East, or to be apathetic about 
combinatibn., , It has accordingly become possible for certain colliery 
owners tp put pressure, on their men to remain at. work as long as 
ten hours. This, of course, would be impossible were the .Unions to 
take action, or were public opinion to be brought to bear on the 
employers. Certainly there is in the nature of the circumstances no 
apparent reason why the . men should not insist on an eight houra 
day with es much success in the West as in the other parts of Scot¬ 
land. . To do the Unions justice, in most even of the Western districts 
they h^t gained their ppmt. There are, relatively speaking, as far 
a8, ,I;^fei .bee^\^le to ascertain, very few places where the day is 
;Bot ;af ;:0ight;hpurst;qEe. 

iBi^^iiierelEs en^her' and more general reason for the demand 
whkl^i^8*been tuade for. le^slation. ..There is an idea which is 
among the men^ that the state of things to bo 
arrived is'^ in which the output of, coal could be so completely 
contr 0 U^'.M? to ^enable the men to dictate their oym terms as to 
wages.?, i^pSKsiiooess. of a policy of restricting the output is generally 
taketf'idf^gWtttti^. 5Bttt .pattiiag Jgpde the objections to it from a 
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])ul)lic point of view, with the observation that, at all events, it is 
not desirable that we should be entirely at the mercy of a single 
class for our supply of coal, any more than for oar supply of com, the 
question "remains w'hdther it would be jjraoticable k) to limit the out¬ 
put. The public demand would',purely feadto fhe employment of ihore 
men and possibly to the, introduction in Scotland, as in '^e Noi:^ of 
England, of tife^louble shift system. .In discussing this policy with 
the Tuen, the impression one derives is that it has been very imperfectly 
considered. ^ 

To sum up the situation as regards under-ground labour, the result 
of the evidence appears to be that there is practically little' or no 
compulsion to woik for more than eight hours, Except in a few pits in 
the West of*ftcotland, and that the difficulty there could be got ‘rid of 
by the Unions themselves with a little effort. Elsewhere, there is 
great division of opinion as to the expediency of any legislation,* and 
it appears that the real object of those who arc in favour of it 
is, not simply to r(S|gulate the hoUrs of labour, but to raise wages 
by making the output of Coal the monopoly of a certain claas. If the 
question is put to the country whether, under tlje.so circumstances, it 
\rill sanction this policy, or leave the hours of labour to be efficient!}'- 
regulated, as experience has ^own they can-be, and ncarl^ always 
£u*e, by the Unions, the answer ought hardly to be ^ubtful., 

The proceedings of the Trades Union Congress at Dundee last 
autumn probably reflected pretty accurately the opinion of the working 
classes in general. There was a remarkable and very decided repudia¬ 
tion by the Congress of the demand for any general regulation^ by 
statute of the hours of labour. But in the case of mines il was said 
that this was an exceptional case, and should be exceptionally dealt 
with by the Legislature. The opinions of working-men are very 
valuable in regard to their own. trades. But where we are dealing 
with questions relating to other trades, we may be temptefl-to examine 
tbe authority f 9 r their opinions somewhat sceptically. As a rule, 
tlK'v are at work all day and cannot get knowledge from experience, 
or at first hand, of what otner working-men axe doing. Nor,do the 
various secrions of the working classes hold much intercourse with 
each other. The opinion of the average member of Parliameifi: on an 
industrial question may not be worth mudi, but,', -strange-as. the 
assertion may seem to some people, it is probably at le«^, as good on 
a miner’s question as that of the average joiner. ThG*re8ttif;|jjf the 
proceedings at Dundee, and of those of the very-much-divided- Aieeting 
of mining delegates at Birmingham shortly afterwards, is j^'leave the 
impression that there is a strong desirO among the miners tb have, or 

* At thr nrosient aaomout tbe SeottfiSSh are making wde tn^y than has 

been the case for the last nine jeare, tbe reault is tbat but little is to be heard 
anictig themsel -'Ch of the demand for le^iation. 
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rather to retain, an eight hoars day, but neither unanimity about 
i'arliamentary interference, nor cause shown for it. , 

Another case fr6|Sbntiy put 'forward is that of the workmen 
employed in its y^ion^ iaptories, axsei^ls, and other industrial estab¬ 
lishments by thC,%i^ment. ' Now, nfoat people will agree that' it 
is eminently desirable and right that' the Executive should set an 
example to pidinaty employers of laboiif. There is sometimes reason 
1 0 think that certain 'officials take the view that the CJovernment work¬ 
men ans' m the position, not of ordinaiy w'orkmei), but of subordinate 
officials, who ought not to combine and.bargain at arm’s length with their 
employee in tbe usual way. If there is any such opinion abroad, it 
may well be that it ought to be got rid of. And for effecting this 
purpose the proper instrument is a Resolution of the Houdl ^f Commons 
"or a pmsicn in Committee of Supply. On the balance of advantages 
and Iffisadvantages it is probably best that the Government should 
negotiate with the^kades Unions in the ordinary way. If. so, there 
is no reason why the hours of labour in its employment should not be 
regulated in the customary fashion, the gimt employer being, if 
necessary, reminded of its obligations to society by a vote of the 
Commons who eontrol it.- But thus is veiy different from saying that 
there ought to be legislatron, or that the privileges of Government 
workmen should be different from those of other workmen. As Mr. 
Morloy pointed out in bis address to the Eighty Club, the tax-y)aying 
Avorkmen elsewhere would,,Avere this to be so, have cause to complain 
that they were paying for the extra comfort of their fellow-labourers, 
Thb case of the Government workman, therefore, pto more than that 
of the miner, seems to fulfil Me. Jevons’ condition that m) other 
probable remedy can be indicated for the improvement of existing 
conditictos.- - * 

There remains a third instance, which has betm prominently put 
forwaftd—that of railway servants. Tkere is a class of railway 
servant, ofjvhich the signalman maybe taken as a type, the efliciency 
of which is of great moment to the public. The men in the box at a 
great junction or terminus rexjuire' to be constantly on the alert, and 
it is ne-cesssary in the interelk of the public that they should bo so. 
In this iaterest, therefore, it is quite' proper that there should be 
legisla^^'if there is a serious evil to be met. The principle of such 
legislat^hrwdald,'however, be not the interest of the men themselves, 
but th q l fe teotaon of those i^o travel by rail. The Unions, which 
exist f^tACther purpose, do not look after the public, and the public 
must ti^erefore protect itself in the only way it can. But in 
inflt8m.eb^:%h^jfeihis larger interest is not specially concerned, there is 
no nsaso^^ irappose that tW Unions cannot take care of themselves. 
Such wail a^p^'ently the general sense of the great meeting of rail¬ 
way Serwshtlr which met to Consider ihe question in November last in 
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London, and which declared that low wages rather than existing 
hours constituted the grievadM of the men. ; .; , ' 

The special instwices cited accoi^ingly appear' to amoutit to Very 
little. But there-are other an4 positive objections to anything l^e 
the propositions put forward in the Fabian Society’^ Bill, There^toe 
certain textile mdustries in which the wholesale market: is only in an 
active condition^ for ‘ certain ^months of the year. iBor^g; th^ 
months large wages are to be made, and high-overtime be 

earned by the workman^ just as the physician or hamster earn 
more than his average at certain peno^ by extra work. I hisVe not 
yet met the workman who wished to abolish the i^cial opportnnities, 
of this period. Here, again, the Union is the proper' authority to 
adjust with '’tie employer, in the interests of its members, the terms 
oh which a departure is to be temporarily made from the pi^ary 
conditiens of enaployment. Why the Home Secretary shoul^ ,nihder 
the “ Trade Option ” clause of the Bill in question, be called: in at 
the instance oT a conjectured majority as tkdcus ex macMM tp dowhat 
organization can do, not only naturally, but efficiently, it is difidrdt to 
see. The knowledge of Mr. Matthews and his inspectoirs, df; the 
state of things at a partioulw’ season in mills of the Border Butghs 
could, hardly, on the most favourable supposition, satisfy 4he hard- 
hpaded workmen of the district, ■ ; ’ 

There is no evidence, with all deference to those who, like Mr. Webb, 
assert the contrary, that .the majority of the working-men of this 
countiy desire legislation of this kind for themselves. Sometimes 
desire it for their neighbours under a mistaken impression, foat^riia 
by the advocate of. certain social and economical opiii|oh^ that 
iieir neighbours are in absolute heed* of it. .It is customary id 
speak of the “ labour vote ” as though It represented'%ome peculiar 
kind of opinion. . Mr, Webb and his colleagues gently threaten the 
Liberal party with it, and proceed to dress up in electoral j^fSstics 
a bogey with which to tmify weak-kneed politicians.. Until the. 
•other day few people were, alive to the import of their proce^bngSj 
or to the fact that the House of Commons was rapidly g^ng mto a 
condition in which a large number of ite .hJembers were being pMged 
to support an Ei^t Hours Bill. Only one side of .tiie was 
being presented to the csndi4»te or the sitting meihbeif^|:;,|i[ie. 
assured at his meetings, by some |mrson instigated jB^n^hea^hwt^ 
in London, that the labbur vote would ^ for the Bill, and' '.l& ^b^ 
boggled at swallowing the entires-jainciple he must at leasfr|p^allow 
some of it—-say so much as applied to miners' or Government ^ploy- 
meut. Much alarmed, and bearing nothing of the other he in 
many cases .did so., Now, "the average elector knows ; if as 

much, as the candidate. Hearing the statement timt .ought 

to be gone fov, and seeing,his dan^datd agree to it, he 'be^^^'tibbik 
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tljere is something jin it'. Perhaps the active propagandists of the 
inovem^t have already captured, the organizations, At least no one 
is prepared to getr^^m^ind airgae on the other side. And thus the 


seiahlanoe of in the principle of State interference is 

manufeoturedi .\; V" " 

There are Indioations that this state of things will not contantie. 
1^'ominent exponents of those opinions on other subjects which are 
mprt i^l^h^ Vith the working classes, such as Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Bra^j^ir*. Mr. lAbouohere, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Broadhurst, have^po-. 
nouac^ stron^y against the principle. So flir‘ as I have been able 
to aaae^ ^ ^.they represent, in doing SO, the opinion of the vast majority 
of .laht^^rs, own trade, ^oepting possibly in the case of 

the mihe ra. And the miners are hot only greatly divided^but of their 
attitude,'IJiere exists, the peculiar explanation already indicated. My 
strong belief is, that when thecase against an Eight Hours Bill has 
been as'much and as strongly urged as has been the case for it, the 
people concerned wiD go against it by an overwhelming majority. 
One^.iwould imagine ^from the current talk that the wQrking-man 
voter rWes, idia|Mt without exception a person of definite and almost 
ferociously pronounced opinions. Nothing is further from being the 
case,, as , those who have most to do with the business of getting his 
vote know. He is generally, but not always, a strong Eadical. The 
reason is that he feels tijat certain existing institutions have prevented 
hini from getting near to that equality of opportunity which he would 
like, tp.,see brought about in the interests of himself and his children. 
.But . he has no very definite notion of the way by which this is to be 
obteined, Sfid he looks to political discussion and the newspapers for 
. infonimtiOtt" On. both of those, by the way, he often bestows a good 
deal niom attention than his more well-to-do middle-class fellow 
citizeA ■ As .a rule he is quite open to conviction. And if there is 
anything certain it is that he has not made up his mind in favour of 
Parliamentary restriction of his hours of labour. He will want to hear 
a good deal about the effect on both wages, and tho labour market 
beforp^ha does. He is, in short, very much like the ordmary mortal 
whom we used to meet at the |jblling booths before the franchise was 
extendpi^i , ' 

But'^^^T;» ,'WebV8 paAncipie .has not been advocated by him and 
hm the result of 6 spepial mandate from the working 

classe^^^i^fit il^as been its origin’^ The answer is, that Mr. Webb 
and hid': dj^laagues in the Fabian Society afe philosophers, and they 
lay straffl,' on the principle because it forms part of their system of 
])hiloso|^yi; . They illustrate the advantages and disadvmtages of that 
rauch-abijoii^., article, the abstract mind in politics. They have done 
the pubj^^tlie • really substantial service of presenting, in a popular 
and "form, stripped of many, of its unpractical qualities, the 

VOL. Lm'xv . ..r:'a' 
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theory of Co]locfci,vistn as it has been advocated by Marx and other 
writers. Now, here again it is desirable to see how far one. finds 
oneself in sympathy with'..Mr. Webb. * We ipay think that the 
Collectivist ideal is a noble one. We may agr^ -that we oughts if 
possible, to make capital the servant instead of, thfi'ma^r of labour, 
to minimize the monopoly of capital- and land, and -to Secure a mcwe 
even distribution of the process of industry.' The aim df our policy 
may be to secure equality of oppbrtunify for all alike Jr to break 
down the artificial barriers of elass distinction ; to raise the status of 
labour,tand to remember that, as politiciaqs, we have duties of con» 
struction as well as of destrucrioii. But politicians, must be not only- 
idealists, but men of business. .,,^In other words, as no one would 
more readSy admit than Mr. Webb, they must bear the facts of 
human nature in mind. And one of the facts of human nature 
appears to me—and here also I think Mr. Webb would agree With me— 
to be, that you cannot do all this at a stroke. The existing order of 
things did not come about by accident, nor yet by force or fraud. 
In the main, it is the result of tendencies in human nature with 
which we have to reckon. It may be that, as the result of time and 
change, these tendencies will be modified, and that we shall be able 
to avoid falling into slothfulness in the absence mf the greed of gain 
with-its good as well as its bad consequences, of the stimulus to 
ac*tion which it supplies to the plain man, as well as of the selfishness 
which it engenders. But that time has not yet come, and will not 
come, if it comes at all, for many a long day. And until it does 
come, many people will refuse to believe in experiments the oljgect of 
which is to see whether, at a stroke, the new order of thingiJ cannot in 
certain particulars be substituted fpr the old. The point in an Eight 
^ours Act, in the eyes of those who wish to substitute a ^cialist 
riffime in place of that which at present exists, is, that it must prob¬ 
ably, to make it workable, be speedily followed by statutory regula¬ 
tion, not only of wages, but of the general relations of labour and 
capital. If the programme be accompanied by a vigorous campaign in 
favour of land nationalization, there will then be every prolspect of 
the speedy application of Collectivist principles to capital also. Why 
not? some of Mr. Webb’s friends:, if not Mr. Webb Miaself, will 
ask. Simply because the soil is fm* from being prepaT^' for the 
reception of such a plant. A great deal must happen, fipd; A great 
many changes take place in the opmions and motives Of Bopi^M/^fore 
such a revolution can iJe tried, without the prospect «f iwImAaiate 
disaster. It is all very well to advt^te Oolleotivisb ideals, ■ to try'to 
incline the world towards them. But when people wi^-tp'fetrodnce 
a system through the mediutn of' measures which nothing 

in practice, if they do not signifj? th^t, we are to gO ^ t^ole way, 
the matter becomes serious. To sajr fhia atid to intist-^ ft iS to do 
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no vm>ng to the ideals themselves. It is good that capital should be 
simply a metnis.to an end, the instrument of the labourer wherever 
this is practicable,.- ; good that the community should, in as many 
cases as are eoasi^^i; with the public well-beihg and convenience, 
own the njeani^ pf pi^uction, and that the land, which ’must always 
remain a monopoly, should be, where this can be, the monopoly of 
the commnnil^ tatheif than of the iildividual. Let,us, then, while 
respecting existing rights of property which cannot be set aside 
unless we are in a position also to set aside much more, take such 
steps as w<$ !oan in the desired direction, buf take them with a duo 
regai^ to practical possibilities. Let us by all meahs foster an^ 
epcoiufdge a GolleotivistpoUcy wherever the world is ready for it. But 
do not let us push the principle into operation where the^world is not 
ready’ for it, and where its adoption can only lead to its own discredit. 

As things now go, the tendencies are all in the direction, of labour 
obtaining a much larger share of those fruits of industry which are, 
and linust for long continue to be, divided between it and capital, 
than in the past been the case. Not only is the rate of interest 
falling, but'the standard of wages and of the comfort of the labourer 
is riaingi, At prlsept only a small. percentage of the workers of the 
country belong to any combination powerful enough to hold its own 
in the process oLbegotiating with the capitalist -employer. But the 
indications are tSat the capacity to combine is a growing one. With 
('xt^ded political power and with a constantly growing amount of 
sympjBthy directed towards his position, there would appear to be uo 
limit to the extent io which the status and power of the labourer 
may rise, v- ' , % 

NoWi» formidable Direction to an Eight Hours BUI is that it takes 
away one of the chief motive's for combination. The force of this 
‘objection was very apparent in the case already referred to of the 
Scotch miners. As the agitation for legislation gained in strtmgth, 
the popularity and- influence of the Unions diminished. At one Union 
meeting at 'whiph I was pi*esent, it was with great' difficulty that the 
men ^tUd be got to continue the, appointpaent of the collector of 
weekly contributions. This state of things hSs been in part removed 
by tha.aittount of business whidi the associations have hjid to do of 
late iiK ^an^mg a .proporiionate rise in wages as prices have risen, 
and,'thejiicte^ of the members in their' corabination has distinctly 
quiok«^,^'. £iut ,tib.e decline of enthusiasm and the causes of its revival 
.an object lesson. If the Unions are to be kept in an 
effiri«sitl;^;ffi!ticai, they must be left plenty to do, and if W0 remove 
from thetn ^e responsilulity of seeing, to the adjustment of hoins, 
part of t£eir bread of life will have been taken from them. It is surely 
beside tl^'^nt to urge against this conclusion, as does Mj’. Webb, 
the fefit;^..-8he iaevelopment of the Union principle notwithstanding 
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the passing of the Factory Acts. Those conditions of male adult 
labour which were regulated under the jtJohsolidation, StaMte nf 1878 
were matters which never had been and nefer could be ieflSciently 
dealt with by any oidinary combinatipri. Thie^ Prelate not to easily 
comprehended subj^s, such as hours'iij^jlabo^^^ of wages, 

but to ^ndards of effidency in mechanical arrangements and sanitary 
provisions, often of a highly »techni^ .pj|s2rad!er, and 
requh-ing the investigation and cnticfein of -the tmined ihto^e^of a 
professional inspector. Such legislaiaoAwaS needed, bec^tfee'fhe pur¬ 
pose for which it was whnted could not be effected in any d^r way, . ,' 
It will be apparent why I do not propose to follow Mr. . Webb into 
a discussion of the effect on prices and international trade" of ah jEigJit 
Hours Bill.ip If such legislation implies, anct vrill by degrees effect, 
results which it does not enact, it is impossible to oscertaih with 
certainty the conditions of the problem to be answered. Ootild' suoh^ 
a Bill pass Without more passing with itj I am disposed, ^as I 
can find materials for judgment, to agree with Mr. Webb in thinking 
that the change Would not have much consequence in the itogious 
under discussion. In the miping industry, for example,, it-'Would 
probably hate no effect at all, since it woulA eUct no substantial 
change. In some industries of a textile character, where the fotoign 
market exists only for a brief period, and is of a character which 
cannot be seen ahead, it might produce much disfitirbance. But in 
the majority of cases it is common ground between Mr. Webb and 
those who desire the shortening of the existing hours by bargain 
between employer and employed, that increased . energy and i&telli- 
g^ce would probably compensate for shortened houw, . Ye/t 'the 
v^ difficulty of prophesying as to the future makes it $6d^itsonally 
undearable that we ^ould tie the hands of our industrial cofeUitinity 
in any hard-and-fast fashion!- In some parts, at all e'^ttts, of 
Australia there is a general eight hours rule. But its existence has, 
from all accounts, been established exclusively by combination. 
Besides this, Australia is a young country, where, the materials of 
production abound, and whore labour naturally commands a h^:j(>riee, 
which is not limited % the narrower ^margins of profit, in-the opera¬ 
tions of* production which obtain i|n an older cbmipnnity! ' 
the operation in otir own country of the *;^po8ed legi^kti^l^e are 
left, so far as experience is concerned,, pwmtieally in t}iedaf|§^:;fWhy, 
then,,should we take a leap which may land us we kuoi^ ? 

The working classes have not only hot made up their mindh^favour 
of such^egi8lation,.but of Iho^ theni Who have thon^ll. about it 
at all probably the nmjority are 'against it. No necessaty 'for it has 
been shown. On the 'contrary, Hie, evidence is oohcluBije .4h4t the 
desm^ result can be effected by combination. , And, lasjily/'ive qannot 
justify it on the ground of buy iht^tioni, of treating it di the first 
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step towttjds a statut^, regulation of wages, if not the complete enact¬ 
ment hy ,Pftr lmTT\6 fit ^|fi| M ^ 'CQllec Order of things*, This last way 
of looking-,at thf^^fi^on I believe to be the reS|'ground ctf its 
popuJarity.wifch tlm indre clear-headed of its upper-fud middle-class 
advocates# ,An4 tHey know' that, if it is even stated, at least lialf of 
the easyrgoing pqliticians. who support*the proposition^on the ground 
that, then? constituents wish them to do so, will be fJightened away. 

if ^ ‘Case for the BUI can not be sustained, it follows, from 
the na^ucGi of the subject, that the case against it can. To pass the BUI 
would^b^/to paake a new precedent. New precedents ought not the 
less. fr^y . to be made, when needed merely because they are new, 
but- ^,e one is something more thkn new. It is mischievous, if there 
be any force in the conaderations of fact which have already been 
urged.-,, One of the political tendencies of the day is to Msume that 
merely^, because a matter ti^uches the affaira of the working classes, 

• theyjfUone must be the depositories of wisdom about it, Now, not 
only# this doctrine new, not only has it been repudiated by those 
wlm.-have in tlie past most completely enjoyed the confidence of 
wpikip^men, but it is without foundation in fact.' As weU might 
we say that because the. Com Laws concerned the landlord class, the 
opinion, of that class as to their aboUtion ought to have received 
exclpsive cpndderation. The principles of the Eight Hours Bill and 
oHier labour propositkms concern the community at large just as much 
as did the Com Laws. But the working-men themsdyes da not 
acoe^ the claim which is suggested on their behalf. Host pe.ople who 
have diaQussed. these questions with them know that the vast majority 
,.feel th^«#elve8 at sea upon them, and ;ask ,for information instead of 
offering, it. If they have any opinions, they are, as a rale, based on 
the suppos^ experience, and needs ,of some trade other than their 
own. : "^at they moat want is, to have the case on both sides argued 
, put, ^ otd®r tkat they may get materials for a decision. And, when 
•this hfts-’l^sen done, they , will give us a decision as valuable as any we 
could^^ape to get from any other section of the electorate. But the 
qpest&.is not simply a class one, and we have no justification for 
trea^i^dt as such. Our business is to try to get to the bottom of 
an int^pate, and far-reaching subject, and to form our own opinions 
upon,, .% i;, T ,4c(ubt whether any matter more complicated or less 
fitt^ offrhapd condusipu has ever yet come before the con- 
stitue;^ '■ 

Iiir#;iS!?f!bb cites for our edification the success of the recent^strike at 
the Lo]^u,Docks, and bids us take waming,from it We will take 
wamiogi .jbfut not in the wnse Mr. Webb wpuld have us. We will 
fj>.Trft from its success against the doctrine that reliance 

oa.-nr>f 4 i^.'i^Bced on the power,, pf combination. To some of us, at 
least, it Seems that' thisi^, victory of unskilled labour, struggling under 
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the least favourable ciroumstances, against' a great and powerful 
capitalist organization, ha6 strengthened the h||^dB the opponents 
of an Eight-Hoars Bill more than anything whl(& has happened for 
many a long day. If so mhch could be dpne by thb poorest WOTkers, 
enfeebled by their^poverty, possessing at the outset,' as theVstory of the 
movement, as we now know shows, no real organissation, pressed 
from Outside by eorapetitors for their places, and devoid alike of thO 
high average of intelligence, and the accumulated resodrees w^ich have 
enabled other combinations to succeed, how much more !may not be 
done when the conditions are favourable to the labourer! ‘ Public 
sympathy is increasingly with him. The extension of the franchise 
has brought^ with it a far greater attention to his case from both 
political parties. We appear to.be appioacliing a time when it will 
no longer be endured that labour should continue to be dealt. With- as 
a commodity to be bought in the cheapest market, and used for the 
purposes of the dearest, without regard to the results to the labourer. 
High profits and low wages are no longer allowed to go freelyi»and 
in hand. The improvement which has, beyond reasonable quefepn, 
taken place in the past, in the status of those who work with their 
hands, shows signs, not of abating, but of largely increasing ,its' rate 
of progress. It may be that the Collectivist ideal of Marx and 
Schaeffle will never be realized, but at least it promises to continue 
an asymptotic limit towards which we shall ever be moving, along a 
line tp which no end can be assigned. But be it observed, that it is 
not through iuterference from without that the worker has progressed 
thus far. It is by the growth of his own intelligence, and by a more 
defOTunned reliance bn himselfi It Has been said, tiiat the curt^ 


the poor is their pov,erty. It would be equally little a truism td say, 
that they begin to be well off when they cease to be badly off. Then, 


for the first time, do they dmsrt their attention from the km^ate 
necessities of their miserable condition, and gain the sprif .and 
resolution which the effort to raise themselves in the socid^ scale 


requires. And it could be shown, were this the place to show it, 
that the analogous rise of the middle classes to equality of opportu-< 
nity with the higher has taken place alqng similar lines. 

Pew things are more striking than the rapid increase of igk^pathy 
in’this country with the OoHectivi^. point of view. We our 

pulpits a.s well as on our platforms, and it is thrust our 

literature as well as in our daily Bress. The fact is qne .1^' be 
recognized and not deplored. Budb symbathies can bardly .1^ to 
do good, and gradually to bring abpiit not only beneficial diatiges in 
our laws, but higher conceptions of the, duties of property., ' we 
have to resist .is, not the tendonqy and the standard whidh*'^, being 
get icq), but the desire of the hotkr heads to acoomplii^ ilr'iil idu)rt 
time what can only be the result of a slow change. Nothing'aQnoys the 
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ultra-fiodalist party in tMa country more than to be told that their 
system, if carried atij^noe into effect, would import alte&h. divide up 
in the .immediat#>i||j(tlare. But if the ohange were made suddenly, 
and without ^.^CBPI^jpphding change inhuman nature, surely experi¬ 
ence tee«Jh^>|B|81th|;t lihbi criticism is a just one. The French Reyolntion 
l^ained, fm?'this; very reason, a negative movement, and was attended 
with many .Inures. The world was not ready for thfe only construo- 
tife ideas which itg" later leaders had in their minds. Let us not 
forget the-lesson. The growing demand foj better distribution will 
meet its response outside the House of Commons, and will operate by 
chapping the material on which that body has to work. But that 
mat^ial j^not be changed by Acts of Parliament, and while it 
remams unaltered the duty of the people’s men of bdsiness is to 
recognize the fact. - 

The history of the world, and not least that of our own country, 
shows -that time may bridg about the greatest changes, and bring 
tfae^abput by the gentlest means. It may be that failure and 
diss^pintmont would be the consequences of an Eight Hours Act, or of 
the immediate introduction of a Collectivist system. But it does not 
follow, because such a policy will not succeed, that the order of things 
against which it is directed will remain, merely by reason that the policy 
has not received effect. There was a period in which the country was 
Hooded with discussions on the morality of cutting off the heads of 
Icings. There has, come a period, when wo ask ourselves whether we 
tihppld not by some stroke get rid of that monopoly of the means of 
production which, at every turn, confronts the labourer in the struggle 
to raise his condition. The di^nssions have ceased in the first case. 
The,point is no longer a practical one. And so it may be with the 
second. There are now no kings off whom to cut the heads. There 
may yet bp no monopoly to extinguish. And with the one, as with 
the other, the change may well take place constitutionally, gradually, 
and without disturbance to our position as a nation. 

R. B. Haldane. 


Sin<si this article went into type, the Conference of the Miners Federation 
of Graat Britain bos met at Birmingham and adopted a resolution by a 
large jpajority in favour of, an Eight Sours BUI. As on former occasions, 
ho satisfcicto^ reasons for resorting to such a Bill as a remedy are offered. 
No evidence is to be found in the Report of the proceedings, either that 
thotie is any>extensive or systematic coercion of the men by the employers, 
or tbat.tiie Unions have difficulty in-regulating hows like wages. In this 
case,-ftgjm many others, the public cannot take the testimony of experts 
who aa^-iApparently unable to assign the slightest valid reason for their 
concluriihj.: It is, of course, beside the point to talk, as'some of the 
-delegates to the Conference did, of the hardship of the miner’s employment 
without showing that the desired result is not attainable by combination. 
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T hey who may have gathered their notions of Buddhisra^om 
Sir Edwin Arnold, or from the Esoteric ecstasies of a Theosophist 
novel, would hardly recognize their romantic faith, we fear, when 
observed in that vulgar field of operation—daily life and practice. 
In the sacred land of this religion, in Tibet, botii the philosopher and 
the ploughman are to be met with, equally earnest in their respective 
paths of the “ Doctrine ”; but, alas! nothing in tlieir faith or doings 
seems to correspond with the ideas we had preconceived upon the 
subject. The creed, which we were told had succeeded in marrying 
(Science to both Mysticism and Poetry, appears before ns in its coarse 
particulars. The philosopher is found to, be a most unwashea and 
most unpoetical idler, who has never put the same interpretation on 
the doctrinal phrases of his books which his English adpirem have 
painfully attached to them. The ploughman, too, is a most obstinate 
pagan, who has heard, in truth, of the great Kyapgon and the goddess 
Dolma, bat knows nothing of Shakya-mnni or Nirvana or lixpwia. 
If you were to broach to them the theories of ^Isoteric Buddhism, 
both would certainly declare that the Kusho was a monstrous learned 
gentleman, but his notions seemed to be neither those of the''tioofee 
nor those of daily observance. ' ** 

Nevertheless, the Tibetan form of Buddhism comes direct frbm 
ancient India, and may daim to be as deeply philosophic as it 
was taught and, preached in Prakrit vemacidars in Ma^^a 'Stad 
Patulipura. In Tibet, more minds, more lives, more more 

ceremonial, more book-learning and book-writing, are devote^ to the 
study and service of Buddhism—^nay, infinitely more—^thailf in any 
other country at the present, day. Yet-it may, withant heatwfc&m, be 
roundly asserted that the Buddhism of most modern European writers 
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on tlie Bnhgecfc is not tlie Bud^ism, past or present, of Tibet—nor, 
indeed, .of any othw %stem land * 

' Hciw Doctkines WERE Revealed. 

Alb the teadl^^' and precepts of his religion are comprehended , by 
hndar the inclusi^© term Chhos ^pronounced as 
it Lad^, but in other parts of Tibet sounded more like 

chhm), '‘fBnt how was this Ohhos "first revealed to manfond ? Tlie 
conceptiott of th^ early proponndiers of the f^th seems to have been* 
that ihi^ religion was an entirely new thing, first made known almost 
in thekiown lam? by Buddha Shafeyaf-t’ubpa, who, according to received 
ohroi^logy, probably lived circa 350 B.c., Howevesr, when treatises 
on, thn..>ubjecb came to be elaborated in the early centuries after 
(jhrifii^i,J^e Oriental love for piling tip the ages and dating everything 
from infinity to infinity had to be gratified. So the^Chhos revealed 
by Shf^a-t’ubpa was averred to be new only as regards the present 
in which we are now living. Kalpas or ages innumerable, 
of lengths, but mostly lasting eight to ten thousand years, had 

endured and pa,Bsed away before the present era set in. Now, in 
each of the three ages previous tt) our own, it was taught that a 
different Buddha appeared, and instructed mankind then existent, and, 
indeed, all living creatures, in those self-same doctrines which Shakya- 
t’ub^ 'had revealed in the current period. Later writers, however, 
didjaQifevStop' here; but were fain to carry the date of the first appear¬ 
ance of a Buddha on earth back to earlier times still. They assigned 
ainnlfU; .teachers, therefore, to the three epochs preceding the last 
three Olid thus declared Shakyar-t’nbpa himself to be the seventh of 
the earthly Buddha. MeHiaByal mysticism, nevertheless, was not 
contented, with these, and has enlarged the number to 1000, inventing 
names for each one of them. Many of Ibese, however, have yet to 
“app^.,^. But all the systerns agree in teaching that at least one other 
Budd|^v'luiB ;in any case now to come, who 'will complete the revela- 
tioiL^jl^og made by his predecessors. . The doctrine of the Buddha 
to cdiae is not found in religious books written previous to the 
seventb't. century a,d. His name in Sanskrit works ,is Maitreya; 
and by^betans he is s^led Jhampa {Byam^a^ The Loving One.” 

In i^.j^mples and monasteries of Tibet we find frequently efiigies 
an4 piu^ngs of the. seven human Buddhas. However, we may 
remijfk^jthat the term “Buddha” is hardly known in Tibet, and 

• except from oar sweeping statement the Bnddhistg of Ceylon, who, 

^ngulai^,eMiigh, in recent years, have permitted Europeans to re-teauh them their old 
fai$h developed form as interpreted by Christianized inodes of thought. 

the Binhaleso'jniestbooa were intensely illiterate; but presently 
Enropeianmoianihip brought about a revival of learning in native circles. However, 
the Hudtihw now imbibed was really a foreign Importation—the 'product of the 
ingenious speiiulations and misinterpretations of Snrbpean students. 
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nevcsr used by the populace, Sang-gye, Chomdende, or Ohowo 
Kimpochhe, being the colloquial names curreilt. Sang-gye (“ The 
Increase of Purity”) is the correct appellatacinj^and the-Tibetan 
nAmc's of the seren Sang-gye are: ^ 

I. Enam-par OzigB: Ho who saw thrbugh ahd lir^ugh.”, 

II. Gtsug-tor-chan: “ Ho who had a crest of fire.”, 

JII. Tams-dhftd Skyob : “blxe Preserver of AIL” 

IV. Kor-ba Jig : “ The Dissolver of tibe Bound of IJfe.”^ 

V. Gser-t’ub: “ Gqlden Might.” ■ , 

. VI. lOd Srung: “ The Guardian of Light.” : , 

VII. Shakya-t'ubpa: “ The Mighty Shakya.” 

The Age of IiTEiuitY Buddhism. 

One commonplace error deserves here special mention. , ifeople 
Imvo been deluded into assuming most exaggerated notions con¬ 
cerning the antiquity of Buddhism. Certain of its leading doCtaines 
are indeed.very ancient; but they were borrowed from Brahn^nism, 
which was itself but an Oriental variety of-the speculative^ 
physics of Greece - and Egypt. Buddhism in its developed fojia; as 
it is presented to us- in its sacred treatises, is really comparatively 
modern. Professor Max Miiller, a decided pai-tisan, frankly admits 
that the art of writing was not introduced into India at least until the 
first centuiy before the Christian era. The earliest lucubrations 
never pretended to detailing anything like a statement of facts in the 
life of an individual founder of the Buddhist faitb. It was only 
gradually that the lay figures, upon whom the philosophy of tiie 
system had been draped, were put forward in books which cen^nly 
were written after the Christian era had opened. These figures were 
by degrees merged into one pro-eminent personality—the -Sh&kya- 
muni, whose life is portrayed with a certain amount of fitful deti^ in 
such works as the Lalita Vistara and Abhinishkramana. / ■ 


BrIEI' !$lDGRAPHy OF THE LaST BdDDHA. 


The Tibetan canon, following similiiir statements in Chinese.-works, 
seems to make the last Buddha a contemporary with Kihg. Asoka,. 
who flourished circa 240 E.c. At any rate (in Kangy^r;|;;/Mdo, 
book xxviii.) that king, as a lad, is made to meet Buddha in,j!^.«^^u:4hly 
existence begging alms in the mendicant capacity. W« hiediiidb, 
however,' emphasize this point; as most of our schemeft of. ilEndian 
chronology are the result of pure Epecalation, and rest oh’^bi^^erived 
from Indian authors, who are proverbially destitute of tHe c^b^oiogioal 

^culty.i*' .'/v 

• Even King Asoka's date, as supposed to be fixed by the iri 80 i!f^Ioo^dh»s^ Alla¬ 
habad Clolamn, is not beyond snepicion.t There weiead what are allied tbbe'^e Pali 
names of certain contomporarios of Asoka; but these Pall synonyhis are only generic, 
s not individual, and might apply to later monarchs with the same dynastic names. 
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The fairly name of this Buddha of our own age was Gautama, the 
name by^^^hich he is commonly known in Bunnah at the present day; 
and his peiBoiml n»^ Don-dub (Sanskrit, Siddharta). However, 
bebngingj^'he.j^ tothe royal race,of the Shakyas, his usual desig¬ 
nation is ti^J^.iSiwKTA-^-E’DBPA (Sanskrit, Shakya-mani), or Shakya the 
Mighty; ^this humanhapacity he was the son of one Za-tsang-ma, 
King of and of Gyu«t*ulraa, hSs wife. lie ,was bom in the 

prorinw df ^t^e in l^orth India, at the city of Serky{i-i-dong (Sanscrit, 
Kapilavastu}.. The elaborate legends of later writers, however, aver 
his cohcejtoih in his mother to have taten place through the 
’inirac^ldus^ehtiy into her side of a six-bodied elephant! The mother 
having died in child-bed, the young prince’s early education was con¬ 
ducted-by. his aunt, who likewise acted as his wet-nurse. • In due time 
hd h&d bestowed upon him a wife, whose name was Sa-ts’oma; and 
presently he thought fit' to take unto himself a second spouse, bearing 
the name of Rag-dzinma. A son was bom to him, who received the 
appellation of Da-chen-dzin (Sanskrit, Rahula) j and all things prospered 
wth^the young father, as became a prince full of power and pleasant 
ocew^ati^., He devoted bimself both to gaiety and to royal sports; 
but now and again problems concerning the object and miseries 
of himan life obtraded themselves on his mind. At length, an aged 


Brahmin who haunted the palace-grounds began to! instmot him in 
the Sieeming realities of life, the illusion of all around him, and the 
pai^ which he was destined to play in the destiny of human affairs. 
Finally, having visited a village of poverty-stricken labourers, and 
noticed .how wretched was their existence from birth to death, he 
resolv^ to abandon home and wife in search of the trath. He 
quitifej^'his,father's palace, and spept years in wandering and meditation. 
And ilfeus, to shoicten ’ the story, he at length, after trial of various 
phases (d asoetioism and social communion, arrived at Ml knowledge 
of the Cbhos, and conquered forthwith every desire for existence. 
Being tben deemed completely victorious, he became Chomdende 
(Bh£^avatt)i and practically fitted for Nirvana. Next, so far as 
can ')>e gathered from many confused narratives, the hero frequented 
various ket localities, which he turned into hiS preaching places. 
One 'WM. sfyled tHe Vulture’s Peak, another was the pleasure- 
gardeti^.iEif^’S'king whom he had converted, and so on. His sermons 

f former Buddhas, with expositions of right 
Most certainly, however, not one-hnndredth 
to Buddha’s personjd utterance and regulation 


y eaecdotes c 


pari is ascribed 


was delivered by the hero himself. All the later writers, com¬ 
posing: tigeiatises five hundred years and more after Mb demise, put 
their effogfons and speculations ^ proceeding from the very mouth of 
Buddh(ti'-.,In the end Shakya-t’nbpa retires to Kamampa in Assam, 
and, att^ded by thousands of followers, dies of ^inal disease under a 


pair of «iZ-trees. Thus he enters Nirvana. 
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The Twelve Actions ob Ohabacteristios of a Buddha nf the 

Flesh. * ' 

1 • 

1. Descending from the region of Dewachen. 

2. Conception in the wonih, 

3. Birth from human mother. 

4. Exhibition of physical SKtll. 

5. Marriage and conjugal diversion. 

6. Relinquishment (4 family ties. ^ 

7. Penitential and ascetic exercises. 

8. Conquering the demons. 

9. Emerging to be Buddha. 

10. Preaoning 100,000 sermons. 

11. Dying a calm and natural death. 

12. Deposition of body in various parcels as holy relics. 

Sometimes these characteristics ar*o expanded, or rather sub-divided, 

into an enumeration of 125 i'ijirle, or acts. 

Metensomatosis- 

THE HOG—^THE TAPE-WORM—THE CROCODILE. 

There can be no proper appreciation of the elaborate fabric into 
which the dogmas of Buddhism have been built up unless it be 
remembered that one fundamental doctrine underlies their whole 
position. The whole rests upon a thorough acceptance of the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls from body to body. Moreover, in 
holding this principle, Buddhism asserts, at the same time, another 
axiom*—that between the souls of man an^ the lower animals there is 
no essential distinction, except perhaps a generic one, the body being 
merely the temporary lodging-house of the soul. Buddha's ojSer of n 
way of escape from the misery of life is expressly made to “ all living 
creatures,” not to human beings alone. Such a principle naturally 
follows from the transmigration theory j and in this the Buddhist is 
more logical than the Hindu, ^rom whom he has borrowed the idea. 
To him—^in doctrine, if not in practice—the lowest fonn of animfd life 
is sacrod. 

When a person dies, the sum of his merits and demerilH, acting 
one against the other, has naturally moulded his soul into a ‘kqmm, 
which requires to be re>born into carnal existence, aoc()m^^ani^^ Jby a 
body properly suitt'd to the worth and the wants of sm;^ harma. 
The karma (or Z«s, as it is termed in Tibetan) is, the|»fore, the ^ychic 
development naturally ensuing from a man’s actions and, ^oughts. 
Moreover, the body proper to such new dev^opment of sohl is not 
only that which the soul has fairly earned in its last*ter]mnatecfc|kreer, 
but is even ihe or4y rmterial form in which such a soul so shaped 
coiUd make itself visible upon earth. The new body is merely the 
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mode in which Buch a fresh development of^ soul must, as a physical 
necessity, manife^ itself in fleshly foni^ In a word, that new body is 
hm the new md seen hy nmial eyes. A very pretty theory 

|his, and one.wh^, ^ 0 . believe, has been acknowledged on respectable 
authoid^y to>]^ highly scientific. 

Howevefi^j^e jSen^ments, and especially the numerous illustrative 
anpcdotes,,td b 6 foiand in the ^ks tionsiderably m©dify the pliilo- 
sophiciil iKsa^tude of this theory. \ 

. Buddha J^^a-t’ubpa (though he be absorbed long ago into “ The 
Void 'thl'^hree Holies (namely, Sang-gyh, Chhos, and Ge-dun), 
the gd4s Wangpo < 3 ty&-chyiu (Indra), and particularly Ohenrdisi 
(^valbldtostara) and Dolma (Tara), the special protectors of 'Hbet, 
have inSei^ite powers—according to the books—of changing, improving, 
or Ttiiide^ n g worse, the particular condition in which any living being 
is to, be re-bom. Thus, in ozi.e narrative, an unfortunate individual 
has a vision, in which he foresees his next appearance upon earth will 
be in the form of a hog. He proceeds to bewail his fate with heart¬ 
rending and pithy word-pictures of what such a state of existence will 
invdive. “ Ah,me, a yard! 0 horror, a sty ! 0 woe, to have to 

feed ba dung all my days ! Alas for the seats of the gods and their 
society at the solemn assemblies! ” Hearing these lamentations, Indra 
directs him ^ cry fot help to Buddha. This he does; and, 
happily, he finds his destiny altered. 

.There is certainly a fine sense of retributive justice in the theory 
whfeh assigns a fresh life to a man strictly resultant upon his line of ■ 
conduct in a past career; but the weak point would seem to be that 
in the'new existence the soul is totally unconscious as to what 
brought it into its degradeid or higher condition. Its desires and its 
haj^l^ife are adjusted to fts present state. . There remains no recol- 
lectibii of the life just concluded pi‘ of those, that went before. One 
.‘cany'^e^j see a certain ingenious equity in the fate which in one 
Til»^^' narrative is meted out to a loose liver among the Lama 
He is adjudged to be bom next as a tape-worm in the 
bowels' of his mistress j but, alas, how is that tape-worm ever to have 
the,- chance of bettering its existence ? iWhat instigations to higher 
aims,' what desires after purer morality can it ever acquire in, the 
entrailB of this fair, but frail, enchantress? Nevertheless, were there 
remenpibr^oe of the fault in those subterraneous regions—the con- 
soipusiiess- t^at punishment was being, inflicted upon one—who shall 
euen a tape-worm might not strive to govern its dark doings 
with abstihenoe and rectitude ? 

.I'rtiibtioalfy, however, we believe that the idea of the next life being 
a pktaa^iy repulsive one does, in even the sordid lives of Tibetans, 
exert^'i^pme wholesome control. One of the most munificent alms- 
giverS^t Tashirlhumpo at the present day is said to be a merchant 
who for many years resided in Khams, on the Chinese border, and 
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amassed a hiigti fortune by selling goods at unfair ^ofit to the 
pilgrims to a ncighbouiing tftirme, as well as usttifems lo^ns to 
them. This rascal was visited one day by a Lama of ui^ual ftanctity. 
That worthy, having observed tho roguery of the Ml^w’s, dealings^ 
succeeded in terrifying him in a very tboiongh:,raann^*|f;Jfi.O'€eclared 
that lie had had a vision in which it was revealed to.^im that the 
merchant, in hi^s next porioc^of li%^ would infalliUy,^ botn as a 
croco(hle. However, hti had'also learned that charitable deeds during 
the remainder of his days might yet save him froto;.the’.crocodile 
existence. The consequences of that revelation have be^ih satisfactory. 
The repentant merchant for ^e.last '.thirteen ye^irs. has resided at 
Shigatse, and has, ever ‘since, distributed weakly a dole, in money to 
500 of the poorest and most deformed, beggars outside the gates of 
Tashi-lhumpo monastery. 

There can be no question that the leading doctrine of Bnddlusm is 
the theory of metensomatosis, and that without this doctrine as a 
foundation the entire superstructure would be without fnlcmm or 
weight. All the preacliments of ShakyartHibpa and the writers who 
have invented his impossible 10Q,000 discourses derive their plausible 
force from the cycles Of miserable life asserted to be in store ..foi- 
every living creature. Eenegades from Christianity are eloquent with 
their mis-statements of what their cast-off faith owe# to Buddhism. 
Christianity, at least, despised and repudiated this, the keystone and 
soul of all Buddhist philosophy. .But oven this foundation doctrine 
was borrowed by-the Buddhists from the Brahmiuists, and by. tlie 
Brahmins in their turn from the Greeks; for no Indian philosopher. 
has been, or ever can be. anything but a plagiarist. Give him a 
striking thought, yielding scope to his talents for itinomesral^ and 
useless re-arrangements, and he can indeed, go on twisting a J^depas 
chain of ingenious workmanship, r^ching to infinity. Bat he'canbot 
originate. He will go on without stopping; bub staH he cannot. 

The Six Classes of BEiifos. 

' There are six orders of living creatures into which the transmi¬ 
grating soul can be bom,-I; They are classified in descending grades 
thus:—(1) Lha; petty gi^s, (2) Lhitmayin; or they wbaare not 
gods, but are still higher than, men, and are ever fighting with the 
Lha fcff a higher position on the sacred hill of heaven, Motmit ^mera. 
They correspond to the Indian Amrm. (8) Mi; human beings.' But in 
many treatises we ore told that all holy men, such hs fulkLi^aar'hnd 
hermits, rank with the IM. (4) I)htt-do; properly Only beasts, bnt 
presumably including birds and Other -tower creatures in' tbO'present 
classification. (5) Yi-dak ; gigantic beings hovering “bOtweieni earth 
and hell, and, though not actually am^g tie damned, yOb in 
torment They are represented, with huge bellies e^d wfti'bodies 
some miles in length, but with tiUy mouths, incapable of admitting 
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any but the minutest morsels of food. (6) NyaJ-wa^nam; the in¬ 
habitants of the infernal regions, who cannot regain a higher class. 

The , Mystery of Life. 

ThelWpe^MtehSh is alleged to have given for the 

cure of the hobrows, and the pains to be found in every life takes 
almost the ..form , (*f a syllogism. This syllogism,,which has been 
variously qiaofeed, may be thus arranged : r 

All ^irow and Pain are the result of Existence; 

, AU:!!^Bteno6 is the result of Desire; 

TJibrefore, if all Desire be annihilated in the soul, Son-ow and Pain 
/ ’iridl no longer survive, 

Accors^gly, it will be seen that, in order to be rid o:^ sorrow and 
pain, there can be no remedy but to escape from existence, or, as the 
Buddhist would frame it, from the orb of transmigration, from the 
unending circles of birth ahd re-bi^ih in which it has become man’s 
fate to be caught up and whirled round. When the desire for 
existence, “«?hich is supposed to include all other desires,; has been 
completely conquered, then will man’s soul attain entire deliverance 
from the burden of having to live; it will pass victoriously beyond 
and enter into the supremacy and sublimity of Not 
Being--r-of Nothingness—^lapped in the everlasting embrace of Nirvana. 
' Thus, theoretically, does the philosophical ascetic of Tibet liold 
that Stm^-fa'-nyid —signifying “ emptiness,” “ vacuity,” “ the void ”— 
should be the chief product of all speculation, and the aim and end 
of $11 his aspirations. 

' Nyang-dai, or Nirvana. 

Qi^ can Well conceive th© reason why the enunciators of philo- 
vsophicql, Buddhism fixed' upon the abstract notion of Nirvana as the 
nltimste goal of the persevering saint. Any one with experience of 
Orieatel peoples, especially that race inhabiting the district where 
the Buddhist creed was first born and developed, will confess that the 
on 0 ;S^a ,of the highest degree of happiness they possess is that of rest— 
absoki!^.Immovable rest. Let a Hindu lie as a log and sleep, ho is then 
deUokmsJl'^t intensely,*happy. 1]he Sanskrit term Nirvana means the 
nbsClE^ cessation of all motion and excitement, both of body and of 
mind, atod this notion necessarily involves cessation of, all personal 
exis^qe. ■. With the natural tendency of the Hindu philosopher 
to ilmaginw nothing logical unless pressed forward to the utmost 
exiren^i^^ ■ eVen though it involve the vcdwlw ad ahmnluui, the 
Sanskritiq Buddhist* mad© JJirvana his acme,, of absolute painless- 


* Wft.Qse; tbe term “SansktitiaBuddhist” advisedly; for there isstronst reason lo 
bclievB fbst,. so hue as India was odnoerned, much of Buddhism was mere " book- 
rellgion,* Bpecnlative rules placed on paper by enthusiasts, and never extensively pul 
in plaice. 
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Notwithstanding, every one who has associated with the common 
order of persons in a Buddhist country will .have discover^ . that 
none ^ve the bookworms have any notion of the> |)hilo8ophic^4|i?»eaii- 
ing of Nirv-ana. The synonym ^or the state ih 4ihe, 

Tibetan language is Mya-ngm4as Das-pa, c^ntraot£SbpiI<^m|||pJ:into 
Mija)Vi~dM or Nyang-d&i; and the exact signification of these words 
is, “ the being delivered from tlffliction.” Now, that is truly what the 
pojmlar conception finds ip Nyang-dai, c*r, Nirvana; not annihilation, 
but only the fullest deliverance from all that is disagreeable in hfiman 
existence. • ’ ‘ , ' 

The philosophical definition of Nirvana is, as indeed aH 

else in the system, utterly inoonastent with other dogmas of ^he iidth. 
Thus we haie Buddha Shakya-t’ubpa, who. is supposed to have' ^ieved 
the state of Nothingness and Nirvana long ago, still spokOT of as 
taking the deepest interest in living creatures, and with so much of 
feeling in his present disposition' ns to be accessible to, ahid even 
influenced by, their prayers. In fact, the Buddha in Nirvana has 
nearly taken the place of the Jehovah and the Theos in i^e Hebrew 
and other faiths which existed long anterior to Buddhism.' ', , 


t 

Buddhism Invents a Supbeme God. 
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In order to meet ’the diflSculty jnst referred to, and realizing the 
contradiction involved in the notion of Buddha being in Nirvanh, and 
yet attentive to our prayers, in quite the later days of Buddhist 
doctrine, a large pmty have formed a schism, and have-invented 
what is styled the Adi-Buddha theory.,, In this new system a 
has teen created, where the spirits of Buddhas aud Bodhigafei^i^-are 
assembled previous to manifestation upon earth,-or before ab^^lSpn 
into Nyang-dai. This re^on is named. Dewachen, and it iS pSi^ded 
over by a supreme deity, who in Sanskrit is styled Adi-Budd&, ahd 
by the Tibetans is bnowii as Tog-ma Sang-gye, or else as R|nzhu 
Sang-gye. The accessories of this unorthodox doctrine a^, 'very 
obscure. The chief being is .csertainly prayed, to by his votar^e^^'aiid’ is 
held to rule especially over .anew set of Buddhas, who had .preyfously,- 
by orthodox Buddhists, beett‘ considered as existent in the teleittia-l 
regions. These celestial Buddhas ai« five in number, and undei'the 
name of Dhyani Buddhas have been Ipflg'and universally bellet^^in. 
f’br their origination, a single ray of light is Mud to have jlf^?^ but 
from Nyang-dai, where it had sprung firom the essepcfi bff^^the 
Buddhas absorbed there, and ,on re&obing the manaons.of De^pnen 
the i-ay created five, l^uddha-Ute emahatioiis correspondent to the five 
human Buddhas. The Dhyani Buddhas manife^ the utmo^;^|^ 0 St in 
the concerns of the world. Sometunes their ibterest Seems to 1|p. shown 
personally, but usually it is^exerdsed by me#ns of cert^ irio^rents, 
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V 

one to eacli Dhyani BuAdha, who are designated Dhyani Bodhisattwa. 
One of these Bodhisattwas is ChenriiiBi, special jiroteotor and tnlelary 
deiiy 'd£ ®betj aftjOth^ is.Jam-pal, Who has taken l^ipal ttoder his 
psrl4cnlar^'^^;' y^|ferii^% the Bodhisattwa /ire saints Who haye 
attmnedMo^i|^^;^o^tbti‘Wpteoedent. to Buddhadom, but they volun¬ 
tarily forego tlfe^Kss of Niiwana out of 
...t'V, ■ .* ■ - '' 

The Pira; BavAin Boddhas, with their Correspondent 
' Bodhisattwa. ^ 

, ' , Buddha, Bodhisattwa. 

ii .pnam-par Nang-mdzad [Vairochana] : 

Kunt'nzaugpo [Bumanta Bhadra]. 
II?M-^yod Dorje [Akshohhya] ; Doije Chhang [Vaj^apani]. 
III;;'BziB:sten Jung-do [Batna Sambhava] : Jampal [Mabjushri], 
IVv ,jOd-pag-«ned [AmitabhA]: Chenrdisi [Avalokitesvaira]. 

VJ Bonyod Grubpaor Bhga Sgra[Amoghasiddha]: Unascertained. 

N,B>- 7 -^The Sanskrit titles are placed wilhin brackets. 


|)hilanthropy toward mankind. 


To Beach that Goal. 


To l^abh the ineffable state of Nothingness is, accordingly, in themy 
the longj loni’ ambition which the true Buddhist carries with him 
throughout his circle of existences. He approaches it, he’ swerves, he 
falls, back, he re-approaches, is nearly there, loses a step, recovers; 
and finally, by a splendid epilogue of meditation and self-denial and 
universal benevolence, make^ the ultimate flight beyond. There are 
no mwnerical rules as to the multitude or fewness of the births to 
lie previously undergone. There is no record of its having been 
attain^in a single existence* Moreover, as it is impossible to know 
when'sny soul first entered on the’ round of transmigration, he who 
seem^.^ gain Nirvana at on 0 :bound may possibly have been born in 
infinijiy Jffoviondy. When a being has really made up his mind to 
rea^ Nilyw^ he must attain by perseverance in the prescribed ascetic 
exeroiises .tb, the various settled grades of perfection. He has, it must 
be ndte^ set himself apart from the ordinary mass of mankind, and 
entered, the’stream whidi flows from the external world to the poi;t of 
dtscha^ all being and existence. 

^.Th^iWif© four stages of perfeption defined by Tibetan Buddhists. 

Shu-pa : He who has entered the stream,” 

Ohhir Yong-wa: “ He who comes back for one tinu* 
" pl^^pre”^ he who returns just ftw one further period of 
’ existence.' ' ' , 


:^'Mirybhg-wa: “ He who does not return ”— i.e., being 
the’ Bardo, or Dewachen, but not prior to birth, but 
Waiting for admission to NirvanA 
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IV. Da Chom-pa: “ He who has conquered the eaiemy i.e., con¬ 
quered existence and desire, and has become «zi Arhani, 
or complete saint. _ . 

A Buddhist’s MEDrcAHON, 

Attainment to the grades l>f perfeetionj and thenoe^itb sainiship, is 
only to be acquired by the most cohiplete. abstraction external 
objections and the profoundest internal contemplation. This must be 
persisted in for inonth^nay,.if possible^ for years, togetheir. Thus is 
the Buddhist hero gradually separated by his'own eamestnetfs from 
the world and its desires. He loses all notion of surrounding tilings; 
what we d^in to be realities become to him sheer illusions. Clothing 
•fcs, but the idea he has set before him. 

This systematic meditation is denoted in Tibetan, by tite general 
term Goiii-pa, but, as Jaeschke, the Moravian missionary, has .set forth, 
there are held to be three degrees of this mental concentration, 

(1) T&-wa, or contemplation. ' 

(2) 6qm-pa, or meditation, properly so called. “ l.v' 

(3) Ohyb-pa, or exercise and practice, :’ 

Contemplation is defined to be that state which is deaf to all 

sounds prevailing within one’s hearing. 

Meditation is > that state which has no knowledge of the existence 
of oneself or surrounding objects. 

Exercise and practice are attained when all desire vanishes (for 
the time) from the thoughts, and when even disgust arid d&lBce of 
what a Buddhist ought to dislike ho longer remain. 

The actual modes of meditation are various. The commoner plan 
is to place a small image of Buddha, o» the relic of a saint, dr eved 
the last letter of the Tibetan alphabet, before one. You are to gase 
•fixedly and immovably at this object, until every other idf^ is lost. 
You continue looking and drawing the object, as it were, into, yohr very 
soul, until no impressions from the outer world seem to touch you. At 
length you gain an absolute inexcitabiiity of mind and d^ft^ess to 
all that could impress you from without—a full absorption in tiie idea 
of Nothingness, which Buddha is supposed to embody. • This state of 
-.mental inactivity is ixinaedi Mirlkajc, and whoso acquires . con¬ 
dition of mind has leamt the first lesson of ^uddhistio 
Observance of the moral laws, the Eightfold Bath;^ is as 

nothing compared to the practice of Zhi-lhak. Any liq^e jfij^'^these 
laws in ordinary life is amply atoned for by eveiy oc^^bn tiiat 
this abstract state is reached; but h 0 ,?riio is able to plui^dumaelf 
into mental vacuity, and, we Blight fairiy addj .Mo^, by his 

own eftbrt, unaided by any sacred object wntemplatioUj be 

endowed with Ngoi-diib, or the supernatural powew of a mM; } 
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There are various spedesuf saintly meditation. The different schools 
of mystioian, such as the Du-kyi Khorlo (Kalacfiakra), the Teg-pa 
Chhenwpo, and others Ji^ye each their own methods. In these systems 
minute dire^ons igfh .^yein' for meditating on the inspirated, or else 
on the expir^^'hrdktiiv They teach,, for example, how, by dint of 
long-continu^lpy^oe, the power majj be acquired of holding back 
the breath, foy ,"an Siiore^ible length of time. By this? Inspiration the 
air is said b© drawn frqm the lungs into the blood, flowing through 
two vems nw the heart styled rthim and hyip.ng-ma^ and thence to 
enter a .^nain conduit, the u-im; whereupon a delicious feeling of 
wannt^'comfort,, and uncommon lightness is experienced inside. This 
process , is styled “Tum-po”; and the Tibetan poet, Mila-rai-pa, 
relates* seyeral instances where the internal, lightness an^ buoyancy 
thus acquired, has permitted the operator to rise from the earth, and 
to float-for several minutes majestically in the air. 

Another favourite device for compassing the requisite depth of 
abstraction is to imagine some object known to.be impossible in 
Nature, and tSQ|j6urvey that in the mirror of the mind’s eye. The 
impossible thing usually recommended for this species of meditation is 
the SQJtw ON A hare’s head. Contemplate this, pray, from all points 
of view, likening it to what is grand, noble, and yet simple. “ In 
front,” says Milar5,ipa, “it is like a king seated on a cushioned 
throne;, to the right it is as an oflicer waving a flag upon the hill¬ 
side ; from the left it is as a lotus in the marsh; from behind it is as 
the precious jewel of the Doctrine appearing from the ground ”; and 
so forth. A Tibetan poet can hardly be devoid of imaginative genius 
who isj. abje to conceive pretty conceits upoH this one-homed and 
most H^f^tical beast. , 

■ Buddhist View of Virtue. 

Thc’Jy who. seek to instruct the general English reader in th(! 
lUysta^ cf the Eastem creed mUke strong points in their expositions 
of the ^0® Noble TVuths and the Eightfold Path to Virtue. Those, 
howe«^i/.1vho have l^d any practical acquaintance with the inner life 
and of^bsiB of ua^ve Bud&sts of professed sanctity and genuine 
learniugi'-s^n can enlighten the inquirer as td the estimation in which 
that of the^octrine'is held. Such saints rank the observance 

of tW &re moral Tuiurims as the poorest aud least desirable of the 
atttdm^t^s proposed to them. In fact, we have always found that 
whilst’-^ippean investigators had seized on these moral precepts as 
pearla-c^jgrtot price amidst the general dross of Buddhist raaundei’ing, 
the CMoHinpliBhed Naljoivpa (Jogi) has hardly even known of their 
occurreaiiitf hfo bo^i The tmth is that our Christian interpreta¬ 
tion of Wdrd virlue incapacitates it and similar expressions from 
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being rightly employed in rondering what are supposed, to be the 
corresponding phrases in Oriental literature. In faotj the, highest 
manifestation of moral perfection amongst Buddhists is held to consist 
in the power of performing feats of jugglery. One if^'ho possesses the 
greatest virtue proves his claim thereto, !^ the ability" ,hy which'he can 
make things seem to others vjhat in reality they are not, . This magic 
power is styledand it does not imply the capacity, to perform 
substantial miracles, but, admittedly, . the art of creating illusapns apch 
as shall baffle all att<^pts at unravelment.^ Thus Milariipa proves 
his sainthood by appcaritig to fly up Mount Tise astride upon a , banjo- 
shaped tambourine. He lies down, moreov®r, on I^ke Ma-p’ang and 
completely hides its waters with his body, and yet (it is distinctly 
stated) hii^ody retains thioughont the feat its proper .size, , 

The ordinary Tibetan does not seem to vex his soul much as to 
what may be the next ts’&~nib, or period of existence, in store for him. 
He believes that his actions now will tend to shape the' condition in 
which he is to reappear at his re-birth; and, therefore he who is of a 
sober frame of mind possibly seeks to influence the of the future 

by rectitude of conduct now. But mere morality in daily baring 
seems to him to be of much leas power in developing his after-destiny 
than the due performance of certain prescribed- duties of a purely 
mechanical nature. Moreover, even these perfunctory acts .of . the 
regulation type, ore practised by him on account of blessings to be 
derived in his present life, rather than because of remoter rewards to 
be realized hereafter. 

The Baboo. 

Between death and re-birth, a certain lapse of time'is held;, to -be 
necessary, and during that rime the spirit of the departed an 

intermediate state. We say, the ^irit ; but both the common and the 
philosophical belief is that the spirit is always agcomp^nieid, by an 
immaterial body. „ Moreover, the spirit is clothed in this ethereid body>^ 
not only while it is separated from the grosser earthly envelops, but 
also during its various tenancies of material, frames on . This 
immaterial body is GyvAus, “ the body of illusioii,” and it passes into 
the intermediate state, giving a 0 ertato%o,rm to the soul whilst th^re. 
The waiting time previous to re-birth is termed the Bardo,} ; to be 
quickly delivered from the Bardo is the devout ;^pe of eye^ 
man of the Buddhist creed. There^’are tearors in the Barda},,-^d they 
are said to be unspeakable. Even the Buddhist soul shrnjks fratn what 
is so near akin to nonexistence; and yet he philosophically pretends 
to labour after the attainment of ultimate annihilation. At •' t>he true 
soul of mau is, after all, of qne, common aspiration. exist 

somehow, somewhere. Nothing can hold ns l||ck from ih^dnality 
and-being. Even in Buddhism, annihilatioQ has been invented, not for 
popular belief, but only, like the theoretical meeting-point of parallel 
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lines in mathematics, ta ^ive a symmetry to a system which otherwise 
would have no logical ultimatum or terminns. 

It would seem that the holiest of men are not exempt from, under¬ 
going the BardpV-^Byen “the souls of the high incarnate Lfimas, the 
heads of tho{;inJghtj mbaasteries of Tibet, who are the transmitted 
ka/rma of thc^^ ^eatest s^te of Buddhjpt history, must stay there the 
allotted inteml pre'Hods to reappearance. Nay, 1^ spirit of the 
venerable CJhenrfiisi, a Jang 0hhub Sempa (Bodhisfittwa), which so 
benevcdently returns,to earth to animate each,successive Grand Lama 
of Uiinia,, jendures the Bardo at every fresh transmigration. This 
period'can never be less than forty-nine days, and may extend to 
several months. Prayers are prescribed for the shortening of this 
intermediate period, the appraisement of which seems ^!l^^re8t with 
Buddha .Shaltya-t’ubpa. Both the Bardo and the, prayers for its 
abbreviatLoh are among tile improvements introduced by later Buddhist 
doctors,'*ttot earlier, certainly, than the eleventh .century a.d. Not 
uun^rally these and other points of resemblance between medimval 
Buddhism and jnedimval Christianity are claimed by several European 
theologiete as^e result of the missionary enterprise of either the Nes- 
toriai Christians in the earlier c^turies, or the Koman lathers in later 
times. The Bardo and the prayers for its short duration are absurdly 
analogous to the doctrinal teaching concerning purgatory. But that 
Christians could have derived tMr theories thereupcli from Buddhism 
is unquestionably an historical impossibility. In the early Sanskrit 
works this intermediate period is not once even hinted at. 


Some Concluding Words. 

Thb parallel which Arnold attempts to draw between the life of 
ChiM ifhd the Career of the* Buddha is as unfounded in actual fact 
as ohronologioally and historically impossible. Christ’s life, as 
portrayed, in the Gospels, had been given to the world long before the 
editions of Buddha’s career, including the supposed striking 
paraflier facts, had been invented and put into writing. Max Muller, 
whose disposition is to give a greater antiquity than justifiable to 
every^hg Sanskrit; confesses that the art of writing could not have 
been kiiQwn in India more than lOQ years before the Christian era. 
Most' J^bably it was introduced even later. Now, the, earliest 
accounts‘of Buddha are so slight and unpieceable as barely to 
indiVi^iC^ze »%he. hero as a distinct personality. Yet, on Max 
Miill^r'thebry, they could hardly have been written more than a 
few y^^,j^nou8‘to ,the ChiMtian Gospels. Later and later writings 
gradual^iewlve and drape With more and more substantial details a 
definedout of the shadowy generalitiefi^pf the earlier nan-atives. 
And w^'Sir B. Arnold wish us to believe his Buddha, stolen 
from 'the German,,'was shaped? When were the works 
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from which lio haa drawn his facte written ? Certainly not earlier 
than the fourth century after Christ. The yery nucleus of the 
Buddha biography, giving it the utmost antiquity possible^ as we 
have seen, could hardly have appeared earlier than‘the dawn of the 
Christian era. And every frank student of. San^rit literature must 
confess that the enlarged bio|;raphies^ such as that in the “Lalita 
Vistara," evideolily were written several centuries later., If, then, 
there exist these alleged parallels (as they were clearly in, the case 
of Buddha put into form and announced in the Buddhii^t world 
some centuries after the Grospel narratives had appeared) it would 
seem pretty conclusive who were the copjdstev Nay, if these parallel 
incidents are to be insisted on, the Buddhist authors of the enlarged 
Uograpbi^df their hero, it must be allowed, had certainly good 
opportunities for learning the facte of the Hfe of Christ. The Syrian 
Christians—“the Christians of St, Thomas*'*—had been some.time 
settled on the Western Indian coast, in Travancore, when the 
later details were invented. If the most probable date of the 
appearance of the greater Buddhist writings be taken, we might say 
that the ancient Syrian Church had then held sway in Southern and 
Western India nearly 200 years, even if wo delay the formal^on of the 
Christian colony to so late a time as 300 a,i>. Moreover, the latter 
would not lose any opportunity of circulating their tenets. 

But, as a mitter of fact, there is no analogy in the Uadmj 
occurrences of the. two lives. One is a carpenter’s son who passes 
thirty years of Hia early life in the round of daily toil in a provincial 
village. He is never married; leads, an active life ,of practical 
temporal as well as spiritual benevolence;. His doctripes axed^ised 
and unsuccessful during His life; and He dies a cruel and di^j^ful 
death. The O'fHEB is a royal prince, living, in bis fatber^s pietWJe in 
the metropolis, a life of ease and pleasure; some accounts,fS^i^ 
immorality even, and dissipation. He is tlmce married, and has also 
a son. After his conversion and perception of the truth, he leads, on 
the whole, an.inactive meditative career; does nothing formere 
temporal relief of his fellow-creature, believing all earthly comfp^ and 
help to be illusions. His'doctrines are received with acdamatieoi even 
by kings; and he finally dies a mturai death, lamented by.tl^usands, 
and buried with honours.* Any such gwieral comparison spuii^s the 
minor likenesses of petty details lose all their fflgidficanoef. . ,...r 

Another point which the ordinary r^er deserveshave 
clear to him is this. The original Buddha of the Budd&Str-j'i^ion 
and of the ancient Buddhist classacs is certainly not the of 

Sir EH win Arnold, or of your modem convert to poeMoal 'buddhism. 
The Buddha of European and American enthusiasts is qui^fh»«fanciful 
creation of their own. It had no existence in either. fsK^ 'J&r- doc- 
* According tu the Sinhalese narrative, Buddha died frpm over«feeding upon pork. 
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trines in the - minds of the original inventors and propagators of the 
old religion,' 

The truth' s 0 emS;.:^^i)e somewhat this. ,We have all of ns been 
brought up from earliest childhood in an atmosphere-saturated 
with ChriBtiah;<tesii^^?- “ay havd been directly taught, and 
even pei-sonal^ toUMiedj by Christian doctrines,and their practical 
application inj-^ily.life. On the other "hand, we may, have had little 
real instruction on such subjects, and religion may never have made 
much cohseibira,, impression on our character. Yet, for all that, 
whethOT. ti^e teaching lias been earnest or superficial, every European 
has been, bred up in a society permeated with the results and feelings 
which emttmes of Christianity have given rise to. Humanitarianism, 
charity,' self-denial, purity, are all of them the offspring of^i^Btianity, 
and' have come to be recognized even by the irreligious aw worldly 
as high and noble things, and as essentially part of any religion. Thus 
is every man born and brought up in England, unconsciously or con¬ 
sciously, possessed of a mind impregnated with such preconceptions 
and feelings. His cast of thought is insensibly moulded by Christ’s 
teaching, however much he may befoul with his Kps the old faith now. 
And so it comes to pass that when he fain'would disoover or make 
for himself a religious hero or a god, he cannot help endowing him 
with the qualities and attributes which are insepai’ably associated in 
his soul with a spiritual Ideal. 

ApfH^ this line of thought to modem Buddhism. There we find 
that the translators of Sanskrit works on the subject, who have had 
no. Ohristiau antagonism for the creed they concern, have yet had, 
as it minds evolved out of Christianity as well as Christian 
renuAj^nceB, and have rendered expressions and sentiments in a 
hi^;'and'Ideal manner, which the Eastern originals were never 
intended to convey. Even renowned schokrs, like Khys Davids and 
Old^berg—generally dispassionate and unsmitten with any taint of 
the hew eclecticism—cannot help being led away in this direction. 
Meapings the given to words and doctrines sucb as would occur to the 
Chi^|^n»teamed mind, but they ai’e such as the Buddliist author and 
Orieh^ 'mder would neither conceive nor, uninstructed, understand. 
Th|^i;;.^Cwise, has the Modem Buddha been created. He has been 
endoK^>:(liy' the^ unaanipulous partisanship of new converts), either 
wilfii^,pr nnconsoiously, with the character and sublimity of the Christ 
of Mth. Accoi’dingly, it comes to pass that the hero of this 

new'and dilettanti religion is not the old Bhagavan and Shakya-muni 
of E:M^i^..;cohGepti(m, but a mystic hybrid, a modem ideal deity, 
a faui® Christ-Buddha, ingeruously compromised, but 

never'eadsteqt. 

• vv 


Graham SAJfDBEKCr. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE WITH 

' r 

GENERAL GORDON, 


P URINGf the eiwly part o£ tho year 1882 General, then Ctoionel, 
Gordon, was stationed in t^ Mauritius Barrels, in comihand 
of the troops there. Just at that time the troubles in Basutoland were 
gathering to a head, and threatened to culminate’ in another native 
war; and Colonel Gordon had communicated the wish that he should 
be allowed to proceed to the aJfected region, and use his influence in 
bringing about an amicable settlement of the awkward difiicu%* which 
had presented itself. Gordon’s offer was accepted, and the English 
mail, which arrived at Mauritius On the 3rd of March, 1882, cop.v€yed 
orders to him to proceed forthwith to Capo Colony. Those, who.have, 
studied Gordon’s character will readily understand the extent W 
anxiety, that he should at once, and without a moment’s ipmeceseaiy 
delay, carry out the injunctions of the order; but the prpb^h^lil^ of 
delay did present itself. At that time the facilities for passing 
between Mauritius and the Cape were very inadequate, and Gordon 
at once perceived that to wait several weeks for the n^ p^senger 
steamer would mean the retarding, if not indeed tlie ruin, of his' 
mission. The commander of the Ever Victorious army hated prCcrM- 
tinatiou, and he determined now, if it could* possibly be dop^‘ ; 

come the difficulty and prevent delay. 

In the Mauritius harbour there My a small trading schooner 800 
tons burden, named the >Sbo^&,*’,and, on ,inq.MTy, Gordon was 
that this tight little craft would proceed in a fe'^ days to Gape^wn. 
This was his chance. He at once jcommunicated to the cap^^ pf the 
Snolm his intention of joining the ship ahd of proceeding yi^th it to 

its destination. 3310 communication came ae. a-fluiprise^ on 

. ’ *■ . # * 

•' . '»’ ' I > .' ^ I 

* The iScotta was then, and is now, conunanded hy Captain Win. Ihmcal|,Khigstocn- 
on-Spey, Morayshire. > ■ ' . , ■ ‘ • . 
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board, and the captain’s wife (who sailed with her husband) 
was exceedingly perplexed that no time was left to make more 
adequate preparations for the distinguished passenger; for the Swtia, 
a small vessel,, fully inscmed, had no pretensions to ofter either the 
usual comfort dr ^e ordinary conveniences of a passenger boat, and 
the reception the military magnate must therefore be of the 
humblest, if of the kindliest, description. In a diary t)f the voyage— 
which the writer ,has had the advantage of perusing—and under date 
April I,.the following entry is made:—^ letter came 
to say that Colonel Gordon (Gordon Pasht,) was going as passenger 
with us to Cape Town. It took us all by surprise. We felt rather 
put out at having a passenger at all, and more especially such an 
illustrious one. However, we have to make the best of fSS 

The Colonel informed, the captain of the Scotia that ne would 
come on board at a given hour^in the afternoon, and, by the time 
arranged on, such preparations as could be made for his reception 
were completed. The afternoon wore into evening, however, and 
the evdnihg into night, and still the distinguished passenger did not 
appear: - . The captain and his wife concluded'that the Colonel had 
chan^ his mind, and were just making everything snug for the 
night' when, close on midnight, a stealthy step was heaid on deck, 
and next minute, ‘the mining one presented himself at the cabin-door. 
He apologized heartily for neglecting to keep his engagement, and 
hasten«rto explain the reason of his lateness. On its becoming 
known, he said, that he was to leave Mauritius in a couple of days, 
his mUitaiy comrades and many private frien^ had resolved to make 
him the subject of a parting demonstration. “ This sort of thing ” 
he.heitr^y detested; and, in-order to shun the ordeal of being lionised, 
he hhd walked into the country a distance of some twelve miles, and 
there. jgeei^eted himself till ^rkness fell, after which he walked 
back i^sdn to the town, and from thence to the Scot'ia. No wonder 
that, the Captain and his wife were somewhat amused at the explana¬ 
tion. ■ l yThis little incident, however, did much to reveal the man, and 
tended' tq popularise the stranger in the eyes of his host and hostess. 
Por ah'hoto he talked lightly, and seemed to derive much enjoyment 
fro^'ffliCt that he had succeeded in escaping the honours his 
friehdSi'^sh'ed to bestoyr on him. With that peculiar aptitude which 
truljr-'^^Vffi^ have for making all those around them feel happy 
and ^t^base, the Colonel, even before he retired to rest that night, 
bad bstablished himself as a favourite with all on board; for 
he ^i^'AT'foaa.who, as the captain put it, “ sternly resisted all fus-s.” 

Earfeoid following iqrenoon the ship was besieged by visitors 
who to bid the Colonel God-speed. They by no means 

represent only the “,npper crust ” of Mauritius society, but included 
' many in ^e middle and lower class of life to whom, at one time or 
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otlier, Gordon hod shown kindness. In OQnneclion witih this xeceptiou 
of visitors, an incident occurred that went still further to the revealing 
of Gordon's gentlemanly disposition. Late in the irffcemoon a. lacei- 
coated officer from the barracks—a personage “high degree 
strode on deck, with that air of hauteur which, alas! .thcae,bearing her 
Slajesty’s commission so often display in:iE!.tereotir8e with the merchant 
marine. Without deigning to lift his cap to the captain’s wife, who 
happened to be on deck, or even stopping to ^change compliaiente with 
the captain, he, whiski^ his cwie in quite a lofty manner, asked 
cuitly: “ Is the Colonel at home ? ” Gordon, who saw the whole pro¬ 
ceeding, emerged from his place on deck, and drily exchanged civilities 
with the officer, whose manner had suddenly become quite ingralaatiug. 
The interv^ was a brief and formal one, and, wjien the ^dignified 
young officer stepped down the gangway, Gordon stepped up to the 
captain and his wife and offeredi.a sincere apology for the bad manners 
displayed by his last visitor. When he had done this, he took occasion 
to remark that, had his command at tbe barracks not -come to an, 
end, he should certainly have deemed it his duty to tell the haughty 
fellow what he thought of his breeding. “ He had no more sight,” 
he said, “ to come on board your ship and act as he has 
acted than the occupier of the British throne would have to enter 
the private house of any of her sulgects, and demand to be shown 
through its room^ without first securing the consent of its ^owner.” 
This incident, slight as it may appear, seemed to give the^olonel 
much pain, for nothing offended him more deeply, or called forth his 
indignation more efie(s^j|ally, than the witnessing of an ungentlemanly 
action of any kind. 

Gordon’s love,^for children was somewhat akin to a pas^oj^^sand 
several of the Mauritius boys and girls, on whom he had been, accus¬ 
tomed to bestow—what were always at his command—ra Msndljp’si^ 
and an ('ncoura^ng word, came on board the ship to bid Mm< j|pod- 
bye. One little lad, in whose welfare the Colonel had taken a very' 
special interest, came among the rest, and was introduced tp the 
captain and Ins wife as “My pet lainb,” The child brpughi with 
him a parting gift for his benefactor^'consisting of a couple of .^ttles 
of sheny, and these he presented shyly to the great froldiijl^^/. The 
Colonel thanked his favourite very warmly for the gift, then 
parted from his “pet lamb” in the most affecting manoer.y:.,ffhe 
bottles of sherry were not uncorked, nor was a case of 
that he received as a parting gift from Ms friends disturi)^ i^sKtig 
the voyage, for Gordon’s habits were of a strictly temperate pature, 
and it was only on the rarest occasions that he , could be ^qped to 
taste stimulants. 

The Colonel’s luggage, Which'WttS of a meagre; 
was easily stowed, the only bulky item of it being a large and very 
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heavy box, addressed ^ Colonel fiordon,” and with the word “ Sto- 
tionay ” printed in large characters on the lid» The captain was 
naturally nnioh exerdised as to how and when his illustrious passenger 
intended to oonstnn^j isuch a tremendous supply of writing materials, 
but the real contents of the box were, as yet, a secret. 

On the 4t4i of April the anchor, was weighed, and the voyage 
to the Cape bdg^. The wind was at first light, but»0n the following 
day a swell prevailed, and Cordon, who always admitted he was a very 
bad sailor, had to draw on his heroism to support him under mal de 
oner. In short, he utterly, failed to keep up; he fell sick, and was 
reluDtatabli^ forded to remain below. Indeed, it was while be was yet 
sulfering severely from the horror of sea-sickness that he became a 
General, for, under date April 6, we find this entry; “ YestdSj^y wo had 
a Colonel on board; to-day we have a General, for this ig me day of 
our passenger’s promotion. He does not seem to attach much 
importance to ^his honours.” For the next day or two excellent, 
weather-prevailed, and the General’s health and spirits improved pro¬ 
portionately. He was a great smoker, and, seated in a big easy- 
chair, which had been placed on deck for him, enclouded in cigarette 
smoke, he would sit fer hours during the heat of the day, and talk 
in the most entertaining manner. At nightfall he would, when in the 
humour for it, keep the watch company on deck, and while away tlie 
tedium by drawing liberally'from his never-ending fund of stories, 
and vety oqoasionrily he .would- touch on hia own jmst history and 
future prospects. He shrank from all appearance of self-laudation, 
and ifsbuld neyer encourage questions that would involve him in 
anything of tne kind. In the cabin, of a nigbt, ho would often 
allow. Ids conversation to flow forth in a swift and unlwoken current. 
Nor^^aa his talk ev.er frivolous. Many times, indeed, his manner 
was stflfkfUSj .a^^ even solemn, and often he would sit for hours silent, 
and apparently deep in thought. 

According to the diary, the General possessed one theme on wbich 
he ^dally delighted to speak. Under date April 8, appears the 
following aomewhat remarkable passage:— 

”The; General was very talkative this evening, explaining to us 
his pet'Hjeory—viz., that the. Seychelles Islands, widci ai-e situated 
to the-.nea^-east of Madagascar, are the site of the Garden of Eden! 
He many reasons for th i nk ing so—one being that there was a 
treeijfihtbd ^ere is not to be found in any other part, of the 
wdl^>'.;,\Tys, ;he' is confident, is the ‘ Forbidden Tree ’! It is called 
the C&vde-Mer, or ‘ nut of lie sea,’ and has many peculiarities. The 
mit like a heart, but, with its husk taken olf, it is like n 

man’s^^j^y &bm tibe chest to the knees. .To raise a tree, he ex- 
plau:^^';fi^%srti is laid on the ground and covered with leaves. Gy- 
and-b^, a Iboot' comes oat and runs along the ground, and, when about 
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twelve feet long, it takes root. Th% root is in the form 'of, a bulb 
. four feet in diameter. The tree itself grows to the height of .one 
hundred feet, and is only about nine inches, thick. It, is forty-sevan 
years old before it bears fruit and its nuts gro^ seven in a bunch, 
from the end of the extended arm, eahh weighing perhaps* foi% 
pounds. They take seven years to ripen, 'the leaves are twen|y-fivo 
feet long'and f(Jerteen feet broad, and can bear a man’s weight h 11/ 
must, indeed, be a wonderful tree.” . 

Many times during, the voyage, in hohversatlon during the 
evening, Gordon would revert to ; this ,pet theory. But,, though 
he-would sometimes become quite eloquent over the subjebt,, his 
arguments hardly persuaded the other occupants of the cabin; the 
captain, a^und-headed Scotsman, thinking to himself that if the 
theory was a correct one, then Eve must have eafperienced conaderable 
difficulty in getting the ‘ apple ’ conveyed to her husband,” 

In connection with this eccentric idea, -so firmly believed in by 
Gordon, let me mention a peculiar and somewhat remarkable incident, 
as given in the captain’s own words. . , ' . 

One morning,” said the master of the SeoiMj “ I was ivorking 
upon deck when, in his usual polite manner, the General came and 
asked me to give him a hand in moving the largo trunk: marked ‘ Sta¬ 
tionery,’ which had, up till this time, occupied a place in his' room. 
I went. He merely wished its position reversed—that is, its 
address side turned toward the wall, so that ho would not, as he 
said, see that imposing word ‘Stationery’ meeting his eye every 
time he ascended to the deck, or descended from the deigk to thq^abin. 
He did not yet tell me what the mysterious box contained, lfut,,;8ome 
days later, he informed me that he W)ished, to put its contenfciES,;tinto 
less space, and respectfully asked me to help him,. The ;C^|e,;Wa8, 
after some difficulty, opened; and judge of my surprise when^insljead 
of lK)oks and papers, as I expected, there met my eyes num¬ 

ber of equally-cut pieces of wood, arranged with the greatest pp^ble 
care, and almost filing the large box. The General, pejrceiyjjng, my 
surprise, speedil/ explained to me that this was a treasure hq-.prized 
more highly than all his personal belongings, ‘ for/ said he, suddenly 
becoming serious, ‘ this is the wood of the Coco-de-Mer, 
bidd:u Tree.” I heard,’ he continued, ‘ that there was at pqe'time 
seen iii Mauritius a chest of drawers made of this wood, audj^i^tmgh 
its discovery cost me protracted search, I at last came across it, in 
a second-hand upholsterer’s shoi). I pmd 'a good price forithebld and 
rickety piece of furniture, and depend' on it, I w'otdd nbt lost 
the rare opportunity of possessing a quWtity.of this mMt of 

woods—not for any sum.’ ” ” 

He afterwards presented the captain’^ wife, as a, the 

greatest favour, with a piece of the Wood whidh he so much obeidshed, 
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and that, together with a pair of ostrich eggs which he gave her, as 
a keepsake, on his leaving the Scotia, are now preserved by her with 
the greatest care and veneration. 

A certain and feoMdearable portion of every day was set aside by the 
General for-Tfeadtogi" The mail which brought the orders for him to 
ptoceed to Bonth 'Africa also brought a month’s daily papers—the 
Timm, the and the Daily Ncv’s —^in all tfearly a hundred 

great ^eets. Ttese, which he took with him, he read with the 
greatest'iiagomess and care, and the rapidity,with which he read sui*- 
prised tti^e-on board. ' Not .a single item, however trivial, escaped his 
notiobj .and of this he gave proof when giving of an evening what he 
called a digest of the news budget.” The newspapers exhausted, he 
tackle the captain’s, library, which happily was of oon^erablo pro¬ 
portions. Nor did he seem to have any particular fancy for any 
special kind of literature. 'Astronomy, navigation, history, geogi-aphy, 
and whatever else came first to hand, seemed to be equally acceptable to 
his mind, for he read the books as eagerly as he had done the news- 
p^esre. He undoubtedly possessed, too, the enviable faculty of im¬ 
parting to those around him the knowledge he derived from his read¬ 
ing, «id his stock of' information was as varied as it was accurate. 
Both the captain and his wife bear testimony as to that, declaring 
that to sit and listen to his conversation on any subject, that lay near 
his heart, was indeed a pleiisure which they appreciated very highly. 
Especially on philanthropic que^ions would ho speak with the greatest 
enthusiasm and earnestness, and ^ then it was that the tend^niess and 
largeness of his heart were manifested to the fullest degree. 

When a fittle more than a week’s sail from Mauritius, the wind rose 
' Budjdenly, and, as suddenly, a dark cloud passed over the General’s 
buOytocy, for he had a wholesome dread of a stormy sea. The higher 
tho'^^tes reared themselves the lower sank his vitality, and the old 
enemy, se(|*sicknes8, again attacked*him without mercy. Ho ro- 
coi^i^,, however, in a few days, and was soon able to move about. 
“The General is ^tter,” says the diary, “ but as he is very positive, 
and WQOid sit on deck during the rain, it is to be feared that he will 
be Uliio-morrow.” The prophecy, alas! proved to be only too true, 
and 4^7 Gordon’s health went l^m bad to worse, as this entry will 


.*.*.Ouif guest Tinj* been very sick. He is still suffering, and nil the while w<' 
have -had comparatively fine Weather. It is hard to say what will become of 
him when it is rough. He is not improving in health, far less in spirits. 
Re demes to he landed ai ike fvrO. pari m reach > It is surprising that he has 
lost Heart so soon. How many kinds of courage there must be! This great 
soldi^.ttiuBt have undergone many hardships and seen much sickness during 
his in Africa. Besides, his life in China wjis not all ease and 

careful nursiag his case grew worse, and his suffering and 
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misery were described by Mmself as “ far more severe than, he had 
ever during his lifetime experienced, either at home or abroad.” Ter 
often he repeated his determination to go on shore at the yery first 
port the Scotia reached, and, one morning, after a aleepjess night of 
sickness, he called the captain to his bed^de, and ofie^d him £50 if 
he would make for land with all possible .speed! i 

But, under of Wednesday, April 13, we meet .t^ mjicourag- 
ing entry : “ The General is better, and is getting on splendidly I” 
Again, the captain sai^, his free and easy manner returned, to him ; 
his merry laugh and cheeiy word could , be heard both fore ahd aft, 
and his cigarette-case, which had remsdned untouched for . a 'v^ek or 
more, was again often appealed to. He had a great love for nautipal 
expressioi^and used to vie with the crew in his firoquent use of them. 
The most ordinary stoiy he made amusing by padding plentifully with 
these. In those bright days, after he had mastered the sickness, he 
became happier than ever, and he took delight in poking fun, at all 
around him. He had his big armchair taken on deck, and placed 
alongside his hostess’ work-table, and there he would , sit for hours 
together, with his favourite cigarette between his lips, intently reading. 
But often he would lay the book on his knee and, as he puffed tobacco- 
smoke vigorously from his mouth, his mood would suddenly change; 
his eyes would assume a “ far-away ” expression, and there for an hour 
he would sit almost motionless with his g^e fixed on the sea. These 
strange fits of absent-mindedness would often overtake him, even when 
in the midst of conversation with his hostess, and after a lengthy 
interval of unbroken quiet, he would, by an apparent effort, wake 
from his day-dream, and talk lightly as before. ' 

Late one beautiful evening he and his hostess were sfbtipg tbgi^her 
on deck, he smoking, and she sewing. Their conversation was as 
changeable as tbe breeze that flapped, the topsails overhead..Jbe 
General talked of the perils b® had come through whei^^'TOme years 
before, he commanded an expedition in search of the source Of the Nile; 
of liis friends and home; of his wanderings and privations in different 
rpiarters of the globe; and of the momentousness of the t^k & was 
now on liis way to attempt to perfomu .Suddenly. and unexp^^dly 
the conversation turned upon the subject of matrimony, and Ws ,hostess 
ventured to ask why he had never married. For some sec^^i . the 
General smoked in silence, and then, speaking slowly, said:--^ ’ ; ’ 

“ I never yet have met the woman who, for my sake, and perhaps at a 
moment’s notice, would be prepared to sai^ce the comforts of hcane, and 
the sweet society of loved ones, and accompiaiy me whithersoever the demand 
of duty might lead—siceompany me tpi the ends of the earth, |(^hap8; 
would stand by mo in times of danger and tfifficulty, and sustsdn times 
of hardshij) and perplexity; Such a woman 1 have not met, jand^wibh an 
one alone could be my wife! ” . ; 
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The answer was as brief as it was emphatic, and ^ the topic of 
matiimony was not further touched upon. 

Where sickn^s nrCyaile^ Gordon never stood inactive. Several of 
the crew of the offered from illness, and they were his especial 
care. He s®,d cheeringly to the poor fellows, and either 

read to thOTa h,iihsen ^"aaw that they were supplied with lilferatnre. 
They, werei^g; fiwt he' ^ked after in the morning and^his last care at 
night He bad,.pet names for several of the crew, and one young 
ladi^om he took a. deep' interest in, he called the “ Dover Powder 
Youth,^jBrW fact that he used to have a ^ Dover’s-powder ” admi¬ 

nistered to him-when he lay ill. 

While jpn board the ScoUa the General observed the Sunday in his 
own characteristic fashion. A large portion of the forenoo3»^e devoted 
to a obife and careful study of his Bible, and he invariably^ote out 
exten4te notes and comments on the portions of Scripture that might 
have been engaging his attention. This done he would lay aside his 
note-bool?, and with his Bible lying open before him, would engage in 
deep ineditation. If one entered the state-room on a Sunday fore- 
noonjlie would find the great soldier, if not reading or writing as 
indicatbi, sitting in his favourite seat with his head resting heavily 
on his liand, and his eyes shut as if he were asleep. The afternoon 
he devoted to conversation and general reading. 

Not long before the time of which we write, the General, it will be 
remembered, had accepted the post of private secretaiy to Lord Eipon, 
the then nOwly appointed Governor-General of India. The private 
secretary,- however, suddenly and without, warning, flung up the 
appointmen%, to the surprise of everybody, and returned home. One 
evernn’g, in course of conversation, the topic of fashionable society was 
touched upon and Gordon nftide reference to the reason that induced 
him to give up office on the occasion mentioned. The true and only 
reason he had, he said, for leaving India was that he could not 
put up with 'iihe ways and customs of the high social cii’cle in which 
he expected to move. “Dress for dinner, dress for evening 
parties,'dross for baHs, dress and decoration, decoration and dress! 
day day. I could not,” said Gordon, “ stand the worry of it, 
and^x^er than do so I gave up the appointment.” 

Gene™ Gordon’s absolute faith in Providence was one of the 
leading fixtures of his wonderful and peculiar character. Not once, 
nor twice,-but often, he said, he had been reduced to little short of 
|)eouDU^ destitution, but he had, always been granted enough to do 
his, tt^f/ahd 'assist those in need. For he parted freely with 
iuoflt^^^)^ this, weatoess of his was often taken advantage of by 
He used to tell of a friend of bis who was a bit of 
a spi^^pp^j aud to whom he (Gordon) had often given money. But, 
even tb'lflB^^herosity there was a limit,- Und, in reply to a pressing 
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appeal in which his needy relative declared, by way of a threat, that 
if the money was not sent he would go to Patagonia, Gordon ftim ply 
replied: “ Go, and I tnist the change may do yon good.” ‘ ‘ 

“ Captain,” said the General, as they bpth sat'together .on dec^ one even¬ 
ing, enjoying a smoke—‘‘ Captain, yon remember the oocasion, on which I 
was so iil with that horrid sea-sickness, when ip’ my sore tipi^ble 1! ckff^ed 
you fifty pounds to land meat the nearest ^rt| 1'could have held good 
my bargain, but'^nothing more. I have been mti^ng a rummage over my 
' pecuniary possessions, and I find that I can scrape together exactly that 
.sum—all I possess in the world.” , ' ’' . < 

The remaining days slipped qtde% Mid i happily by, and at lepgth 
the voyage of almost a month’s duration was drawing to a bfosi?, for, 
under date May 2, we read:—"Saw the Cape of Good Hope at 
four p.M.^nd were within sight of its lights all night; ” and tihein a 
little finder on, “We were very pleased to get round the 
last, and had a glass of wine with the General to congratulate. each 
other on the event.” \ o ‘ 

At length, his destination reached, the General parted from those 
on board the Scotia, not before faithfully promising to come back 
and spend an evening soon. (" We will miss the General’s cofifeapany 
much,” says the diary.) , 

In a few days afterwards, therefore, in fulfilment of his promise, 
the General came on board, and stayed the evening j and, over a cup 
of tea, he told the captain and his wife of an awkward situation he hod 
found himself in since last he saw them. His arrival in Cajie Town 
was known only to his two nephews, but, when the intelligence that 
he was in the city got wing, he received numerous invitations 
to dinners, suppers, balls, and the like. He went , to evemng 
party at the house of a wealthy and inflnential citizen, and gave this 
account of his adventures:— ‘ , 

, • 'll ' 

"At last the time came,” he said, "when we had to tack ahead fipd drop 
anchor in the dining-hull. I was offered the arm of my ho8t<i.ss,and^Ut^iing 
on to the port side, 1 made good headway for some time. As we approached 
the door of the diiung-hall, I could see that it was too narrow, to allow berth 
room for two dippers under full.sail. T therefore dropped behuid, and 
jillowed my hostess to sail ahesd, but, failing to keep a proper Idok-out T 
stupidly planted my foot on my ascort's dress-tails, and rent the garment 
For my heinous blunder I received a wild look of disapproval, and I shdi 
not easily be forgiven. During the evening I fell intowveml othermis- 
takes, and, when I rose to leave, the company seemed as heartily ,relieved as 
I was.” ' 

Thus he chatted till late on in the night, when he took a final farewell, 
and left, nor did his host and hdstess ever see his genial Jace agaiu. 

A few days later the captain of the ~^tia received a b^f letter 
from the General, stating that, as he had taken cpmmaii^ of the 
colonial forces, he would proceed np-countiy immediatel/. ’ He did 
not forget to ask particularly 'after those on board, who, during the 
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recent voyage, had received so much kindness at Eis hands: for, in a 
pdatsoript, he asks, “How is the invalid Martin and the ‘Dover 
Powder Youth * ? ” This tiote was followed by another (both letters 
are carefully preserved and highly-valued by the captain) in which he 
asked as a favour .that one of the two ostrich eggs he had given to the 
caiptain’s wife should be presented to his “ pet lamb, Willie Brodie,” 
and then follows '^e benediction, “ Oood-bye, all of SHiut! ” 

“ Except,” said the captain of the Scotia, on one other occasion when 
(i-eneral Gordon sent us his complimente, wo heawVno more of him till his 
death was lamented in both hemisphem and hib name whs on every lip 
And I often think that could we, by some meanb, have been affordwl a 
glimpse ipto the distant future } could we have witnessed the stirring events 
that crowded the last btageb of his career, and looked upon him at the 
moment when, tho eyes of the world turned towards him, he bo eWrly won 
thp immortal title ‘The Hero of Khartoum,’ I question if we cohld have 
loved him nlore than we did, when, as a much more obscure, though a none 
the less noble man, he was our cabin companion on hoard jthe Scotia.'' 

Wm. H. Spencl. 
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THE TAXATION OF GROUNO-VALHES. 


rpn R object of tho following few pages is to briefly examine the 
J. proposals contained in a pamphlet on this subject, which has 
been recently issued by Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.O. The author has 
a considerable reputation with regard to some other subjects, and also 
ajiparently writes as tho oflicial exponent of the views of a Society 
for the Taijation of Ground-Values. And, consequently, Ids views, 
and the reasoning in support of them, have a p'imd fariv claim to 
the attentive consideration of the public. 

Mr. Moulton begins (p. If) by calliug attention to Ibe recent 
growtl) of local expenditure and local indebtedness, and retnarkH 
(p. 4) that, although this local expenditure may be a wise economy, 
tlip local taxation by which it is met is felt as a heavy burden* He 
points out that the whole of this expenditure is raised by an mdis- 
crxminate levy of rates upon the annual value of buildings, which 
consists (u) of the value of tho structure representing a capital out¬ 
lay. which is entitled to specially “ favourable treatment,” and (6) of 
the value of the ground which is not due to any expenditure, but to 
*• the presence of the town," and partly also (p. 5) to the creation by 
tlie community, at its own expense, of— 

“ fixed cnpital in the shape of streets, bridges, open spaces, public 

buildings, .sewers,”<kr,, &c.'“Even the more ortlinary local expen- 

wliicJi is devoted to the maintenance of existing streets, sewers, <fee., 
is tugely foi the benefit of the londowneaw. Their laud can only preserve 
its unbnncod value by the maintenance of those works which>,have enabled 
it to ftcipure that value.'’ ' 

‘‘ Hcfing, then (p. 0), that these sw’ollen grpund-’valnes {though thpy have 
becoiuf tli<> piivato jiropcity of the landpwners) are chiefly created and 
maintained )>y public exjtenditure, while the value of the baildingsin a town 

is ereatt d and maintained at tho cost of private owners.these two 

desciipt'ims cf jiropei-ty ought to contribute to local taxation in very 
different wiiy.s and to very di/lerent extents.” 
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And this would, have been the case long ago but for— 

“ The prevalence of a notion that rates—though levied upon*landed pro¬ 
perty—ai-e in reality a personal tax paid by the occupier, and that they are 
levied on (i.e., made proportional to) the anniial value of premises solely 
because the rent of the premises he occupies is taken as a rough measure of 
his lability to contribute.” .... “The position of local taxation in our 
towns is, thwefore, as follows:—The procoed.s are to,^ large extent 
expended iu'creating and maintaining the enormouiJy enhanced value of 
the land 'npoa whidi the town is built, while the owners of tliat land, who 
profit thereby, contribute little or nothing directly, and but a small part in¬ 
directly, to that taxation.” 

The two fundamental principles of the Society are then (p. 7) 
defined to ,be—• 

“ (l) .That the local taxation of a town ought, to a largo extent, ti)4»e levied 
u]iX)n the, owners of the land within the town in proportion to the annual 
value of their hind,” and (2) “ that no arrangement should be permitted to 
interfere witlrthe landowner’s obligation to pay this tax personally.” 

The first of these propositions is justified by the consideration 
that~~' '' 

“It is only fair that the ground-values created and maintained by the 
existence and development of tJie town should bear the expense of the common 
outlay necessary to the continuance of that existence and tliat development; ” 

and the second, by the remark (p. 8) that— , 

“Without it any reform will be delusive, and the landowner unll be able, 
as at present, to slip the burden fi-om his own shoulders to that (dc) of 
the occupier by requiring him to undertake to pay the rates.” 

It is then stated that to carry but the principles of the Society 
legislation is necessary, with the object of assessing and rating 
, land apd .buildings separately; and (p. 9) of fixing the land-rate upon 
the owners of the ground-values by means of succe^ive deductions, 
which are to be made from the occupier downwards in respect of so 
much of byery rent payable as represents land-value. This present 
land-value is called by the author “ grmnd-veUut,'* and is entirely 
independent of any ground-rent that may actually have been fixed, 
since it, represents the actml rental valm of ike land for the time 
keing,* 

The rates" levied on the ground-yalue should then (p. 10) be far 
heavier than tibe rates on the value of the buildings (though Mr. 
Mouhibtt idbes not actually recommend at present any legislation with 
this of^betj. 'V* '; . > 

“Inda^' it is a Very doubtful question whether some kind of buildings 
should at‘all. To compel a man (the italics are not Mr. Moulton’.s) 

to pay faor because he prefers to' Um in a decent and v'eU-hmlt 

Imm rd^ei^ than in d hovel savours of the uhstvrdities of the wlndoiD-tax.'' 

Unoocupiied land must bear its full rate, in order to force it into 
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tHe building market. In the case of a buildhig held at an actual 
ground rent of £100, but standing on ground now worth £&00 (a year, 
and let to an occupier at £1000 a year (so that the value of the 
structure is also apparently £500 per annum) the occupier C will 
deduct from the rent payable to the owner of the building lease B, 
rates on £500^ the ground value; and B will deduct frotn the rent 
payable to the landowner A rates on £100, being so much of the 
ground-value rent as reaches A, B, thus paying rates on the £400 per 
annum ground-value r«nt, which he himself receives. 

The above, then, is as fair a. as I have been able to make of 
the main arguments, and the main proposals of Mr. Moulton-^ pam¬ 
phlet upon this important and interesting subject. The remmhder 
of the ^mphlet is devoted to answering certain objections to the 
proposed scheme, especially with reference to the allegation that it 
would be an interference with existing expectations and existing con¬ 
tracts. These answers do not appear to me to at all meet the objec¬ 
tions in question; but I do not intend to deal with them at present, 
both from considerations of space, and also because there are other 
objections to the scheme thht appear to me to be fatal, and that will 
be immediately stated. ' 

Generally, the whole pamphlet is written in an easy, flowing, rather 
rhetoriokl style, which is unusual in treatises of this nature, and which 
i.s well calculated to attract persons who are usually repelled by the 
logical severity of economical investigations. Unfortunately, as will 
soon appear, Mr. Moulton has not been able to combine, with this 
too attractive method that precision and accuracy of thought and 
language which are the most essential requisites for/subjects of this 
nature. * ' . -. V”, ' ■ 

The first pomt that will strike an attentive reader is, that the 
increase in land-values is ascribed to two different causes—^namely, 
(1) “The presence of the town,” and “the growth of the com¬ 
munity ; ” and (2) the expenditure of the rates; and that no attempt 
at all is made to distinguish between, or ascertain,, the an^iounts of 
increase which are respectively caused by these two factors; and yet 
these two causes are sufficiently distinguished by most, if not all, 
xvriters on political economy, the . increase due to the first 6r these 
causes being, in fact, nothing more nor less than our old friend, the 
“ unearned increment.” This mistake would be sufSdently important 
in any case, but in the case of this 'pamphlet it appears to ViMaite the 
whole argument—which is,, as I understand it, that increai^ land- 
valu(-.s should bear their proportion of the rates, hecame t%&y are caused 
hy thr i>.qjc.nditure of ihe rates. If, then, a portion of this increase is 
not caused by this expenditure, but by something else, this-portion, in 
whatever other way it ought to be dealt with, ought not to be rated in 
respect of this expenditure; and this condderation is of the more 
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importance, the largear the portion of the increase, which is, in fact, 
“nneamed increment.”. How large this portion in fact Mr. 
Monlton has, as 1 .have .steted, not endeavoured to ascertain, and I 
shall not myself t:^ to estimate. Indeed, it appears to bear no pro- 
.portion or rel^^qn ^whatever to that portion of the increase of ground- 
values which ii due: to local expenditure. It would be inipossible, 
for instfmce, to say that the “ unearned increment ”*1n London and 
Oxford respectively bore any sort of proportion to the respective rates of 
local expenditure in the two cities; but it does, undoubtedly, appear to 
me—ar^d I think almost all political economists would agree with this 
view-^hat wherever, as in many parts of London, there has been a 
great Sd atanking advance in ground-values, by far the larger propor¬ 
tion of thM increase is due to unearned increment,” and not to local 
expenditui^v Indeed, it is well known that a high scale of local ex¬ 
penditure, or what is known as “ heavy rates,” has a distinct tendency 
to keep, down rents, and therefore land-values. 

Again, Mr. Moulton justifies the rating of ground-values because 
they ftre areMtd and maintained by the common outlay. The pre¬ 
ceding ^paragraph has shown that the extent to which they are so 
created is uncertain and probably small. But, to let that pass for thi' 
momen|, why is maintenanee*’ coupled with crecdion” to the 
absolute confusion, so far as I can see, of the argument ? Increase of 
ground-value is to be rated because it is created by local expenditure, 
but when it has once beep, so created, is the whole ground-value, 
original and increased, to, be rated, again because it is maintained ? 
Subsequent local expenditure will* according to the argument, be 
occupied in making an additional increase to the already increased 
groupd-value, arid this additional increase must therefore be rated 
for the benefit so derived.; \Bnt {^e the already existing ground- 
values, which are necessarily maintained during the process of further 
increa^, o/so to pay for this maintenance? This appears to be rating 
twice over in the course of tire same process, and for a necessarily 
ooncuirent result, and would in principle involve the rating of mort- 
gj^ees, since their securities are undoubtedly maintained by the ex¬ 
penditure of the rates. ^ 

In fcpnnecjtion with this point, it may be noticed, first, that Mr. 
Moult^ Prakes, no atteahpt to distinguish between origiml ground- 
values," which' should apparently, on the principle of benefit, not Iw 
rated)-a^ all, eoA iawreased ground-values which may be said to be 
partihil^d^^ to the expenditure of rates; and, secondly, that he is 
appM?^^. ignorant or oblivious of the fact that a considerable portion 
of acta4l;pi^s6nt ground-value is as much due to private expenditure 
as are .■^ 'buildings standing on the ground, since now streets, foot¬ 
ways, '^wets, &c., are, in all, ordinary cases, paid for not (as miglit bo 
infeited from certain passiJ^es in the pamphlet) by the ill-used public, 
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Itut by the landowner himself, or by some one tirhom he |>ay8 either 
in money or money’s-worth. But the point is chiefly unportant as 
leading directly to the consideration of the question, Who is the 
person who actually benefits by an increase in gronnd-Talues ? ” ted 
so. as T believe, to the detection of the centa:al fallacy in Mr. Moulton’s 
.'irguraenL 

n 

Let us take the illustration given by Mr. Moulton himself, on p. 11 
of his book, and suppose that a landowner A has let land at the rent 
of £100 per annum for ninety-nine years to a builder, B, who has 
erected thereon a structure which is (apart from the land) of the;refital 
of £500 per annum; and let us also suppose that, in conseqtt^e of 
local .expenditure alone, the value of the ground has increased to‘£500 
per annum, and the value of ground and structure together to £1000 
per annuTn, at which rent it is let to 0. But let us further make this 
additional supposition, which is necessary for the purpose of distin¬ 
guishing between the various parts of whidh B’s interest is composed— 
namely, that after B had built Ibe structure, which was then with 
the land worth £000 per annum, he secured his profit, partly in cash 
and partly in rent, by letting the structure and land to Bb jn con¬ 
sideration of a premium for the whole ninety-nine years^ Icss oue day, 
at an annual rent of £500. 

The position of the parties may then be illustrated by a diagram, 
in which the rental of the land and structure is represented on a scale 
like that of a thermometer, each division representing £100, thus:— 


Original Valne of Stmeture iE5W>, Increase through Rates. 

Ground- of which B take.s £401t,and — -- - - -—’ 

Vsduc. Bh the remaiuiDg £I0IX ^ £70p £800 £900 £1000 

.A-- i !'.f"" 

_ £200 £.%0 £400 £000 £1)00 ■ 

£100 

At the commencement of affairs, then, before the supposed increase 
in ground-values, the position of the parties is this—C, the occupier, 
pays Bb a rent of £fi00 per annum, being the full rack-rental, of the 
property, but deducts from this payment the rates on £100, being the 
then annual ground-value; Bb pays B a rent of £600 per tenum, 
from which he similarly deducts rates on Ibe ground-value of £100, 
and thus himself obtains , a full net refit of £100;, B pays A a reat of 
£100 per annum from which ho also deducts rates, and tlfas hinfeelf 
obtains a full net . rent of £400; A is the only owner who has toX-bear 
rates on his ownership, and this he does to the full amount of the 
rent he receives, although a very considerable part of it must have 
been (>riginal value, totally irrespective of local expenditure; and 
another part of it may represent private expenditure in streets,' &c. 
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Now, assam© tljafe, in consequence solely of local expenditure, the 
ground-value of the land has risen to £500 per annum,, and the rack- 
rental of land apj^ .gtenctore to £1000 per annum; and let #8 again 
consider the position of the parties. C, the occupier, now jpaya Bb a 
ren^ of v£l000 per annum, from which, however, ho npw deduct the 
rates on'£500, being tW .^resent ground-value ; Bb pays B a rent of 
£500 per "annum, m tke wMe of whif.k IbC now dediMn the rates,, and 
thus himself obtains a net rental of £101)0—£500=£500 per annum, 
or £4>0p' per annum more than he did before, (exactly the amount of 
the increase in grouiid-value); B pays ,A a rent as before of £100 
pjffipon which, as before, he deducts rates, and therefore him¬ 
self receives a rental of £400 per annum Im rates on tihe wJwle amount; 
and A receives Just the same as before. The net result is that B, 
because his fixed net rent of £400 per annuui has, by the iticvease of 
ground-tvalues, been brought within the range of the present ground- 
value,, has to pay rates in respect of the increase of £400 pea* annum, 
cveiy penny of which gm unrated into^ the pocket of Bb. If a final 
proof has to be given of the absolutely arbitrary character of the 
su^ested scheme, it is only necessary to consider the position of B 
durihg the progress of the increase in ground-value from £100 to 
£500 per annum,, or the future ^sition of Bb when Ihe ground-value 
rises above £500 per annum. In the first case, B would have seen liis 
fixed rent of, dC'lOO per annum gradually becoming subject to taxation in 
respect of an increase in ground-value,, in the benefit of which he was 
not allowed to share. In the second case, Bb will at last, Jifter.having 
receive^ an Increase of £400 per annum for which he has nuver paid 
anything, begin i» pay rates On' further increases, because it .just 
happens that a portion of ^is rent now falls within the ground-value 
'Jimitt.:- . , 

Examples of the above kind might be multiplied ad infinihim, but 
they wouH all tend to the same result. The simple fact, is, that the 
persons benefited by a rise in ground-values are not those who receive 
Jbhe fixed primary or ground-value rents; but those who are entitled 
either to possession or to the receipt of the ultimate or rack-rentals, 
in {Sjopoftion to the extent to which they are so entitled; this exttmt 
again.JWng measured both by the duration of the time for which 
^ey wili^bO so entitled, and'by the comparative proximity or remote- 
neSSV of 'that time. The receipt of increase in ^ound-value has 
nqtiimg in the world to do with the reqeipt of ground-value as origin- 
allJif^#^‘ 'The gigantic fallacy. (I can ,use no weaker expression) 
of .^MJti' HouIton’s proposal consists in taxing the receiver of original 
fix^^^opad-value fetf the profit which accrues to the receiver of t](;e wi- 
or(«^i^gr(mnd(^alne--i-namely, the person entitled to tho ultimate rent. 

however, be said that A» the owner of the reversion, will 
iilflmaeily-benefit by the expenditure of such parts at any rate of local 
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taxiition as hare been devoted to works of permanent importance. I 
believe myself that, even independently of contract, the grievance is 
veiy much exaggerate^ since the sinking-fund for the repayment of 
capital expended in this way (which is all we have to consider) is a 
very small proportion of the rates; and tiiat when contracts are*' .de¬ 
li berately entered into to pay this sinking-fund there is no real griev¬ 
ance whatever. ^^And, as a business inan, I do not agree with Mr. 
Moulton’s view (p. 7) that the effect of ;the uncertainty in rates is to 
exclude their consideration in fixing ground-rpnts, and think; Jt more 
likely tliat (as in other‘similar cases) the insult is to cause a wide 
allowance to be made, which shall cover any possible increase. But 
my main answer is that the proposal I am criticizing is one for. taxing 
incomes, not reversions; that under it improved leasehold ground-rents 
which ar(j. merely terminable annuities, and in most cases represent 
actual expenditure, and feu-rents or chief-rents, which are merely 
perpetual annuities and have no reversion attached to them, wotfid be 
rated equally with freehold ground-rents, which involve a reversion; 
that as between reversions themselves Mr. Moulton does not propose 
in any way to estimate the value of the revemon> but merely to deduct 
rates on the present ground-rent, wliich he himself calls arbitrary, and 
which to the knowledge of every surveyor affords no indication of the 
value of the reversion; and that Mr. Moulton has not attempted to 
draw any distinction between capital and income expenditure of the 
rates, a distinction which is absolutely vital to any effective considera¬ 
tion of the subject. When a proposal toTate reversions is put for¬ 
ward (and few people who have not considered the matter can form 
any conception of the difficulties and dangers surrounding the 
atteihpt) then it will be time to deal with any suoli proposal on, its 
merits. ^ 

I have puqwsely dealt here only with one or two main and funda-f 
mental reasons for considering Mr. Moulton’s proposals unfair and 
oppressive in their tendency, and have not attempted in a periodical 
which appeals to the general reader to enumerate the almost number- 
loss ways in which such legislation as he recommends would unsettle 
and confuse the operations of those who are accustomed to develop, 
manage, and deal in building estates and house property. But it may 
be useful briefly to notice what class of persons would be most bene¬ 
fited by the proposed change in rating. It is quite clear, in the first 
place, that the wealthy inhabitants of fashionable localities would gain 
far more than the less opulent class who reside in the suburbs, .|ince 
the ground-values in respect of which de'duetions are to be made bear 
a far greater proportion to the value of the structures in the former 
case than in the latter. But to the .middlemen who,farm out single 
rooms in the central districts to the very poor the proposed change ' 
would be a veritable godsend. They, of course, charge to their tenants 
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a rent inclusive of all rates, and would have no jreason -whatever to 
abate a jot of their demands on this score. But, on the other hand, 
they would be entitied to deduct from the rents ;^id to their landlords, 
and to put.into their joWJa ppphets, the whole rates on the full value, of 
the ground oh which their houses are built, estimated, as it would 
seem, not only bn the value of that ground if used for its present pur¬ 
pose, but on the^alae which it would realize if cleared aBd then applied 
to mote In^tive objects. 

Too mhch imp(»tance also can hardly be attached to the following 
consideration (on which alone it would be possible to write nearly a 
whole treatlBe) namely, that for the cheap development of land, and 
the ohebp erebtion of houses, it is above all things essential to be able 
to command capital at low rates of interest. This capital is at present 
supplied to a very large extent for the purchase of freehold and 
leasehold ground-rents, because, though the interest is low, tho security 
is almost perfect, and the income is absolutely fixed. If this security 
is once assailed, or this income once rendered fluctuating, the whole 
of this large UlaSs of cheap, or trust, capital will forthwith be drawn 
into the debenture or preference stocks of railways, or other similar 
securities, with the sanctity and fixity of which no one, so far, has 
been found bold enough to meddle ; and rents will inevitably be raised 
through *the higher rates of interest, which will be charged for the 
whole, and not merely for the more speculative part, of the capital 
invested in houses. The stock-splitting operations, which have recently 
been taking place, prove to demonstration how large is the amount of 
capital seeking investment at a moderate, but fixed return. It would 
be an act of political fatuity to drive this capital away from being 
ntilized tovrai’ds fhe ptbductiop of dwellings for our ever-increasing 
numbers.: 

One' word more, in conclusion. Mr. Moulton speaks airily at page 6 
of his pamphlet of the former- “ prevalence of a notion ” that rates are 
a tax on the occupier, and are levied on the rent, because it is a rough 
measure of bis ability to contribute. Was he aware, when writing in 
this fadiion, that this “ notion ” is the deliberately reasoned conclusion 
of (amijmgSt others) the greatest modem English master of Political 
Econbmyj* , If he -wm aware of this, does he consider it right in a 
work, priced at one penpy, and therefore intended for tho masses, 
to use language so obviously likely to mislead those who have no 
means of •’checking his statements? If he was not—hat here it is 


unnecessary te do more than 



suggest an inference! 

C. H. 


Sargatjt. 




UNIONIST FUSION. 


F or a time it seemed that the proposal to bring tftie two sections 
of the Unionist party together in a common oi^anization and 
^Hinder one name had been abandoned. But it has been rerivcd of 
late, with a more parfeicniar view apparently to the inclusion of Lord 
Hartington in the Cabinet, That it is a seductive proposal for the 
Government party must be allowed. But that there is much in it that is 
purely experimental, and that if carried oat its- consequences, whatever 
their character, could not be slight, must be admitted too ; and there¬ 
fore it behoves all concerned to inquire very carefully whether they who 
press tho proposal on public attentioii do not commit a common fault 
in politics by running after a fascinating ieba with eyes nothing 
but its fascinations. 

These there is no difficulty in understanding;, but, so far, no 
account of them that has appeared in print goes beyond the presenta¬ 
tion of a glorious vision, in which, all that is sober, wise, and strong 
gathers under one banner—ail trivial differences discarded, every 
grave differince reduced to triviality—in order to quell a most> alamj- 
ing incursion of disorder. Who, being a patriotic Briton, does not 
wish that it could come true ? But who, being a sensible Briton, 
does not wish for some assurance, before the friendly clans are 
gathered beneath the one new flag and under the command of a 
committee of their chiefs, that the tzrivial differences dis¬ 

carded and the grave ones reduced to triviality? It js’aniqipCrt 
point, because, if nothing of this sort happens before-the the 

differences may be carried into the fusdon; and the result ? I do not 
say tliat there is any certainty about it, but 1 do th^ Iheie is 
much uncertainty. What usually happens on the inferarioai of a few 
drops] of wf.ter when two masses of molten metal are run together ? 
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Prudence bids us remember what does usually happen,'and look to 
what would bo the outcome and the cost of similar accidents in the 
case of party fusion. ^ 

The prosjfects of such a proposal as we are considering cannot be 
fairly judged without regard to several‘circumstances which appear 
to be entirely neglected. The suggestion having been made, and 
more than once 'repeated, it is important to ask, Whence does it 
come ? To whom has been addressed, and what has been the 
response to it ? Quite ponc||yably, it migh^ have arisen from a 
spontaneous change of feeling in the general body of Conservatism 
on the one hand and Liberalism on the other: a change so complete 
that, even if it were not accompanied by a demand for fusion, signi¬ 
fied readiness to fuse and the temper to remain in ac?cord. ^ If that 
W^ere so, tlie proposal would stand on firm ground, and 8orael)ody may 
say that this is the actual state of the case. But—no illusions where 
illusion is dangerous, however pleasant it may be. It is not true 
that the fusion proposal did so arise, and wo may doubt whether 
there is a sufficient modification of feeling or opinion on both sides to 
warrant belief in the scheme as generally acceptable. 

We know exactly , when and where the ideaw'as first broached. It 
originated with Lord Salisbury at a time of stress which soon passed 
away. Of course, the Prime Minister cannot have been moved by 
personal feeling alone when he said that he would readily accept Lord 
Ilartingtou as a colleague in the Ministry. Obviously, he must have 
felt that more good tkan harm would. come of such an arrangement, 
so far as the country was concerned. But how was the suggestion 
received by thosv^ whose assent was invited and could not be forced ? 
With^paldness in some pla(pes,- with repukion in others. Some 
individuals liked the notion, but they were few, and Lord llartington 
himself was not of the number.. It soon appeared that, as a body, 
the Gdnaervatives were strongly oppose.d to it; to the Unionist- 
Liberalfj^ as a body, it proved-yet more offensive j and, of course, that 
was quite enough-to make the scheme impossible. But it was not 
given up., Prom time to time the suggestion, has befii hoard of 
.sinee-r-olwa^s, however, in the same way. It has never proceeded in 
any shap^ from the rank and file of eithe/r party. The reek of 
“ publi^/opinion *’ from those quarters has never exhibited a trace of 
a desirti !fpr fusion, while signs of a contrary wish have not been 
infrequent. Whenever the proposal has reappeared some individual 
of motn;,br Ifess distinction has raised it; and in every caae. it has 
fluttere^to the ground again at once, chilled by the frost of general 
dislike, last occasion, indeed—when the suggestion was 

formaHy^,Revived by Lord Harrington himself, and supporl.ed imme¬ 
diately ftfWwards by Mr. Chamberlain—surprise kept it before the 
world for some days: the wonder being why they, of all men, should 
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liave brought forward the scheme just then, nothmg being known to 
account for their doing so. No explanation appeared, and again the 
suggestion was dismissed by common consent. The follov.’ers of Lord 
Ilartington and Mr. Chamberlain would have no more to do with it 
than other people. 

Wishing is of no avail in circumstances so adverse as these. How¬ 
ever desirable fiie fusion of two politibal parties may be, it cannot be 
accomplished unless both are willing, and cannot be attempted 
without the opposite •result if theyi^re not. But, stij^se the 
Conservative and Liberal Unionists, the general body of them, ready 
to gratify their leaders by making the experiment, wonld a wise man 
decide on permittiiig them to do so ? Not with much confidence, 1 
should think. Some Conservative voices have spoken in favbur of 
tlie attempt— but faintly, and with the hollowness of echo.* 
Some Liberals, whose judgment ranks high (and not offieMized 
Liberals either) would not hesitate for a moment; that we know. 
But, one and all, the Liberal supporters of the proposal stand upon an 
assumption of extreme fragility. The basis of their reasoning is, 
that, amalgamation having been resolved upon, the Conservative 
brethren wonld carry 'out the idea by walking the whole distance 
into the liberal camp. They would make no difficulty about that; 
tiie fact being—(this is the manifest and sometimes the avowed 
notion)—that since Mr. G-ladstone has preached Home Eule the 
Conservatives have shed their Conservatism. What there is in thi.' 
natural order of things to account for their doing so has never been 
explained, I venture to say, even in the minds of those who' seem 
to believe it done. However, there is the belief and ther expectation 
draivn from it. Suggest to any one of, these Liberal Unionist iidvo- 
Cjites of fusion that the Liberals will have to move toward Conserva¬ 
tism a little if amalgamation is to agree with both parties, ^nd if he 
thinks you sensible he will hardly believe you serious. To him it seems 
manifestly impossible that the Liberal Unionists should make a single 
step toward Conservatism, and not much less than an outrage to ask 
them to do sib. There is little-to complain of in that, for it testifies 
to well-settled convictions, which are always respectable ; but it has a 
great deal to do with the fusion scheme, obviously. We are thereby 
informed that, as soon as the actual business of amalgamation was 
attempted, the proud unyielding spirit of Liberal consistency would 
clash with (|uite enough of Tory feeling to strike fire. Why: not ? 
Is there no fighting pride in Toryism? no remnant of tBe Old jidam 
in persons of that creed? Can it really be supposed that Tory 
ojjinion has become Liberal from the root because of a'controversy 
about government in Ireland? Or is it imagined that the later 
developments of Eadicalism—which is Liberalism in extremes— 
naturally inclim^ Conservatives to adopt more “advanced” opinions 
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themselves ? None of .these questions can be made to yield an 
answer favourable to fusion, and others quite as cogent and unman¬ 
ageable might be Bet. .. 

This being so, leh. u8 see what might be expected to happen if the 
two parties tried the exxwriment of combination. We will assume 
that the initial difficulty of persuading both to abandon their 
old designations has been got over. A common niame has been 
chosen (never mind at what sacrifice of valued associations on 
either ^de), , and a stringent necessary ruh* has been pqssed by 
which-no parliamentary candidate is permitted to refer to Ms previous 
connections in the language of preference. It is a good deal to take 
for granted, but let so much be assigned. Now comes the business 
of establi^ing a common organization in every coirstituenoy; and as 
soon as that essential detail is approached, the likelihood of* scores of 
littl©^<k)oal quarrels comes into view. At once we are confronted 
with the probability of contentions like those which have dis¬ 
tracted Biitoingham for two years, and which no authority can evei* 
hope, to compose. As matters stand, the Unionist parties have separate 
organizations in most constituencies; in all, I suppose, where the 
Liberals are fairly numerous. In absorbing one of these into the 
other:—(wh^h into which?)—^in choosing officers for the common 
association, in making rules as to the choice of Parliamentary candi¬ 
dates '(and no candidate can hare belonged originally to both sections 
o£ the ,Unionist party), what risks of open and even of furious discord 
may arise? The bye-elections have taught us whether jealousies and 
heart-burnings do exist where we should natumlly expect to find 
them, since political differences are commonly a growth of ineradicable 
differences of temperament. Again and again we have seen how 
these-j^^'lousios operate, even while the two parties are not mixed up 
grain grain like the particles of saltpetre and charcoal in gun¬ 
powder. Besides the local associations, there is the central office to 
be considered—the head-quarters’ bureau of reference and direction. 
The Working of that bureau, the admission of another King of 
Brentford to sit with the manager of the Central Conservative 
Association and watch his counsels: here is another detail whence 
strife ipight spring sooner or later, and probably would. 

Thesi©, however, are but examples of dangers which theory over- 
loG^ft and . practice would certainly discover. Cabinet difficulties 
might not, but yet might, arise. Indeed, trouble would probably 
begin, wirif the business of Cabinet reconstruction. To ])ut Liberal- 
UnioniBtfl in, Conservatives would have to go out; a matter that 
Would,48com6 very affiicting if there was much care for the question 
of H.ow‘many ? To men of strong Conservative feeling—and there 
are. plsBty of them—that would be rather a rousing question: for the 
more ambitious young Conservatives in the House of Commons it 
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would a jiarticular and personal interest;. To dip further into 
detail, at least one energetic Liberal-Unionist could not joih the 
Cabinet; and iSfr. Chamberlain being left out, it might not be 
uniiuportajit to consider what Mr. Chamberlain would naturally do in 
that .«itnation. One thing Be would do like all the rest of us; 
watdi most narrowly and jealously the legislation of the Mixed Covem- 
ment: If ho did not think this legislation sufficiently harmonious 
with Radical ])riuciples, such as were embodied in the Uhauthormed 
Programme and the like, he would denounce it, organiaso against it, 
“stump” against it; and this he would do all the more probably 
because thus a new career w’oxdd be dpened to him where every 
practical a^•enue seemed closed.^ There may be differences of opinion, 
of course, as to the amount of mischief that inight arise for the 
Gm cniinent party in that way; but there can be little doubt as to 
the gravity of the Consequences if a distinct leaning in the C^inet 
k) (.-onserv’ative principles on the one liand, or to Radical prmci|^8 on 
tho other, roused rebellion in the amalgamated rank and file. Hmv 
much easier it is to disagree as strangers at a distance than aS 
members of due family under the same roof is pretty well known. 
Joined in the same local club, the still-differing Tory and Liberal 
would watch for eveiy sign of party domination at the seat of Govern¬ 
ment in J^owning Street; and they W'ould do so with a restlessness, 
all the more feverish, all the more likely to break out into wratJi, 
because of the viaringv. de conveiitinre in which they were domiciled 
together. Fusion, or no fusion, we know already that the Liberal 
Unionists have no idea of making any concession to Tory principle 
and the Tory temperament. Aware of an extreme sensitiveness 
on that point, their leaders scarcely ever speak in public wi'^Out 
betraying a consciousness that they must carefully guard themselves 
against being supposed capable of anything of the kind. On the 
other hand, the later developments of Radicalism, so far from inclining 
Conservatives to adopt’ more “ advanced ” principles, have had a 
precisely contrary effect. How should it be otherwise, indeed ? It is 
useless to argue right or wrong in such matters; there are the facts, 
and they render it all but certain that the policies of a mixed 
Cabinet would be marked from both sides with a sliarpened jealousy, 
now on the watch for a particular and special grievance; breach of 
an honourable understanding, to wit. 

ITieirefore, .that the leaders themselves should hanker for such a 
“ fusion which, moreover, is ih this case a word for a wish rather 
than for anything else—is barely comprehensible. Difficultaoa with 
their followers they must desire to avoid, and we^ know that on Several 
occasions during tho last two years there has been great uneasiness 
in* both camps. It has been seen bn the Conservative benches ih the 
House of Comirons, and has disturbed the local associations of either 
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j)arty. Jj^agion of fche formal kind that is still recommended from 
some quarters would increase the risks of yet greater disturbance ; 
while, as to a Cabinet of Fusion, that harmony should last long there 
seems very doubtful indeed, except on one conation. If the Conserva¬ 
tive mmibers of the Government agreed to clothe themselves with 
Liberal prinoiples (as those principles have been hitherto distin- 
guislred from Conservatism, and as they have heretofore divided the 
followei’s of Lord Salisbury from the followers of Lord Ilartington) 
the Cabinet itself would be harmonious enough no doubt. But here a 
consideration comes in that should not be lightly treated. Liberalism 
is a wide word and covcra a very broad range of principle. What, 
then, is the smtof Liberalism that Lord Hartington would be? expected 
to represent and to enforce in a Coalition Cabinet ? Or, if coalition 
stopped short of the Cabinet, what sort of Liberalism wcnld the 
Gove;^|teeut be (?xpected to Mopt in reward for fusion in the consti- 
tucric^rganmations ? We shall not exaggerate if we say that it, 
must 'be a distinct and unmistakable Liberalism, It must be so 
strongly marked from the beginning of the arrangement as to assure , 
the professors of that creed- that they have not erred—that no 
Gladstoniau can call their leaders place-seduced renegades with 
the slightest degree of plausibility, or ridicule themselves as sold to 
Toryism. Lord Hartington must see tiiat he would be expected to push 
forward a .step or two, instead of standing on the foot of A¥higgisli 
Liberalism; or*, without Lord Hartington, the Government which' 
represented the amalgamated party would be expected to advance 
he/jfond Whiggiah Liberalism. But how would that suit th«‘ Coiwseiva- 
tivos—the born Conservatives who form the bulk of the Unionist 
conn^ion in. the constituencies ? And what would be Lord Harting- 
ton's^)8ition as a Cabinet Mnister under such circumstances ? what 
his ]^l%tions with his colleagues on the oqe hand and his own party in 
the gountTy. on the other? Excessively uncomfortable, we must 
suppose, with a risk of declining into the intolerable. 

And mark this jjoint, for it is a most important one: whatever the 
relations of Ministers to each other there oonld be no resignation. There 
could be no resignations in a Coalition Cabinet formed under such circum¬ 
stances nnd at such a time—or none of any significance—without 
confusipos^ verging on disaster. Yet, in the ferments precedent to a 
Gener?d Election such as the next one is likely to be, or when the 
le^sl^on of the last Session of this Parliament is being prepared, it 
is.ei^ to c«wiceive of strong differences of opinion both in the Cabinet, 
and On either side there are men of expediency and men of 

prin6i|i^,,, ^ow to win the election will be the main point with the 
one-^hiOvir to win it without the sacrifice of principle which was so much 
obnd^nod in tiie Gladstonians will be the aiin of the other. Nobody 
can doubt that, as we come nearer to, the end of this Parliament, the 
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choice between fighting the New Radicalism on lines of Conservative 
resistance ‘or of Liberal concession will be sharply presented to the 
Unionists. That choice must be decided in the Cabinet; and the 
debate upon it will go on while tiie two seotions of the united party 
pour in their opposing influences from without.. It must he so, in 
the natural course of things; and supposing that, at this time, we have 
a Coalition Ministry, the difficulty of accommodation in Downing Street 
will rise to a maximum. If sacrifices are forced upon the representa¬ 
tives of either section |n the Cabinet, they must not include resignation 
of office. If sacrifices have to be submitted to, they cannot be solved 
by resignation, or even by any avowal of subjection for expediency’s 
sate to what is felt to be a wrong course of policy. Anything of 
that sort would put all at loggerheads just when an open breach of 
concord would be fatal. And, yet, what would be the position of Lord 
Hartington or Lord Salisbury, what would their position the 
eyes of an eagerly-jealous following, if either submitted in si^ce to 
a range of policies that announced the subjection of his party ? 
Of course, resort might be had to compromise, and that, no dpubt, is 
the idea for the occasion. But it is all to tibe point of these remarks 
that a compromiserpolicy (supposing it attainable) would seem far 
more gracious and acceptable if it were not believed ta be the out¬ 
come of bargaining in the Cabinet—mutual surrender of principle 
arranged at a green baize table. ' It is more important to observe, 
how'ever, that since the grand question for settlement will be whether 
the New Radicalism is to be fought on lines of Liberal concession or 
Conservative resistance, compromise would be unusually difficult of 
application. Compromise is a sweet word, and the thing is often 
excellent in such disputes as go before the County Courts. Tl^qm- 
promise of principle is far less easy, as well as far less lovelyT and 
1 he composition of precise opposites is rarely manageable at all. i To 
use an image frequently employed in the debate of such matters, 
this is a case in which sitting on two stools would be difficult in 
attempt and hazardous in accomplishment.. The supports on either 
side might be expected to give way by the withdrawal of thousands 
of Liberal, thousands of Conservative voters—the one as much dis¬ 
gusted as tire other. 

If, in short, “ England does not love Coalitions,” the distaste is 
neither so vague nor so unaccountable as many' who repeat that 
saying seem to suppose. It is by no means a case of “ I do hbt; like 
you. Dr. Fell.” Englishmen’know perfectly well why they dp hot 
love Coalitions, and feel that their reasons for the dislike are rooted 
in experience of the advantages of plain common sense and oommon 
honesty as guides to conduct. A little sophistication in political 
affairs, some infection of the complaipt that sickens the air of West¬ 
minster, ind they might take to. Coalitions more Hndly; but thougl 
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the contagioii is spreading from caucus and platform nowadays, the moss 
of political opinion in England retains the simplicity which made 
coalitions repugnant to it fifty years ago. They are disliked for the 
traffic in prinpiples which they imply, and are none the less suspected 
as unworkable, because, in almost every case where they are proposed, 
the suggestion p^eeds from the personal ambition#, the personal 
jealousies, the contentious wants, wishes, exigencies, of two or three 
individuals highly-placed. The present case is more free from that 
suspicion than others have been, but not free altogether. The men of 
the day in politics, or most of them^, are new, and have yet to become 
established on a firm footing. For various persons of distinction, the 
grand question of the reconstruction of parties is associated with 
another—namely. Who is to'lead them when reconstructed J where 
shall i^be in this case, and how shall I stand in that ? The temptation 
to ha^i^ hand in the process of reoonstraction is therefore very great; 
but no man can hope to meddle with much effect unless he happens to 
be in enjoyment of an all-commanding populairity. At present, no 
such person exists on th^Unionist side in politics, which is the only 
one we have to deal within this discussion. Neither Inrd Hartington 
nor Lord SaHsbury himself can claim to be so blest; and that, of 
.course, is another raison for abandoning thdfe projects of mechanical 
fusion. ,1 ■ ' 

On all accounts it is a business that had better be left to “ the heat 
of conflict,” of which there will be no lack, as the General Election 
draws near. If the mechanical fusion could be accomplished now (as, 
thanks to the unsophistication of the electorate, it cannot be), the 
chances are th^ it would be all undone in this very same “ heat of 
conflidb.” That is to say, it (^ould fall to pieces at the first and most 
critical application of its In the two sections of the Unionist 
party as they stand side by side there are many potential elements of 
accord, but there are also some potential elements of discord. Neither 
have yet been awakened to full activity. Accordances and discordances 
alike are slumbering'in unknown quantityand there is no likelihood 
that they, will-come out in force till the rival leaders have definitely 
marked do^ the lines on which they mean to fight in future. When 
the GladstcWan programme is published, when the Unionist programme 
is declared, .'and the grand struggle of'1893 beg^ins in earnest, the 
raqjh and file of both sections will know how they stand in relation to 
their own leaders and to each other. But not till then will they 
know, ,o|;-nqt till then will the knowledge brought home to them 
warmly defeitely; and then we shall see for the first time a 
generaUanoTOment of resolution into one or other of the two new 
,|)artie8/wbioh,,will be the product of the next General Election. In the 
heat of; that struggle the infusible elements on each side will run out 
—some into the opposite party, some (in all likelihood no small portion 
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on both sides) into sheer evaporation; or, to speak plain prose, 
retirement in disgust from all concern with politics. According 
as the rival pragrammes are finally planned, some Liberal Unionists 
will go back to their old chief, some Gladstonian Liberals will drop 
their present connection, some (lonservatives will stand off, leaving 
compix)niiae tcvats own rottenness, as wre may suppose thepi to* say; 
and thus a lasting fusion will come about by the only effective meani 
To h& lasting it must be spontaneous, and we must wait for the spon¬ 
taneity till the foi'ces get to work which are necessary ta set it in 
action. Press the two Unionist sections into the mould of fusion now 
and they will fly off here and there with all the stronger repulsion, all 
the louder Mai, when the day of spontaneous reconstitution arrives. 

It seems, then, that while the temper of the rank and file of 
Unionism renders all attempts at consolidation impossible j^t now, 
no good would come of the project if it could be carried o ujji The 
most probable consequences would be a repetition of the B^ing- 
ham bickerings in a score of constituencies, a livelier ferment 
of jealousy on the Conservative benches of the House of Commons, 
and the introduction into the Cabinet of Mditional hazards of dis¬ 
sension ; and all this as preliminaiy to a great electioneering struggle 
which demands the utrl^st provision of concord for success. And, 
yet the project is still advocated—still advocated in spite of tlie 
palpable consideration that even if amalgamation worked fairly well 
up to the time of the elections, it would almost certainly flaw and 
“fly” when the rival programme.s are produced. Then, why is it 
still advocated? This is essentially a matter of practical politics; 
yet, BO far, 1 have seen no argument for fusion that differs in 
diaracter from the rhapsodies of Universal Brotherhood associations. 
Argument, indeed, there is little or none, ^ts place is taken By vague 
indulgence in the language of longing, as of those who sigh, for a 
purer and brighter world below. Yet the proposal has been sup¬ 
ported by men of whom it certainly cannot be said that they 
are hasty or injudicious. »It must be observed, however, that if we 
except Lord Salisbury himself and. those who are supposed to speak 
for him, the preachers of fusion are all on the Liberal Unionist side, 
and all of a certain order—iihat is to say, above the rank and file of 
the party. Possibly this may be explained by “ the lesson of the 
bye elections.” It is a f^t that Liberal Unionist candidates for 
Parliament are not always backed with cordiality by, Conseyvative 
voters. The consequence is, that the number of Liberal Unionist 
representatives is dwindling considerably; and tfie fear is, that it may 
decline yet mire before and at the time of the General Election. 
That, of course, is a very grave matter,^ and one that affects the 
m official ’ members of the party above all. Not that the Conservative 
Unionists are unaffected by it, since they do not gain the seats that 
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are lost by their allies; thpugh it is sometimes supposed that they 
would gain them if they were contested by Conservative candidates. 
However that may^ej the most striking and immediate consequence 
of the loss is, that the Parliamentary following of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders is melting away. It was never very numerous; and should it 
continue to decline at the same rate, or suffer corresponding reverses, 
at the General Election, the leaders of the pai-ty will soon have a 
very poor show of numbers to back their personal pretensions and 
authority. Now, whether they look to the furtherance of their 
princij^es or their own place in the world, that is a serious matter 
for them j and so it inay be that their desire for fusion—which has 
been expressly advocated as including the common and equal use of 
the whole machinery of electioneering—has blinded them a«little to 
its hazards. 

it ig not so easy to account for the favour which the fusion pro¬ 
posal seems to have found in the eyes of the Prime Minister. Possibly, 
he is less inclined to it now than he was some time ago; and then 
its charm for him appeared to be relief froiq over-great responsibility, 
A Cabinet fusion was his first desire. It has been an extremely 
difficult time at the Foreign Office. More than once, events of 
tremendous import seemed to be at the very point of birth—events 
fraught with the gravest consequences for the British Empire, and 
entailing the necessity of framing decisions of an equally momentous 
character. It would have been only natural, then, if Lord Salisbury 
had wisl&d for a highly-placed colleague in Lord Hartingtou, who, 
partly on account of his known gravity of judgment, partly on account 
of his position as chief of an independent Liberal party comprising 
many of the wisest and mos^ sober of Englishmen—would have added 
great weight to the decisions of the Government while he shared 
its responsibilities by half. It now appears, however, that the 
dangers have passed away which various high personages admit they 
trembled at; and though they may revive, and revive at the very 
time of our General Election, the day of their return seems distant. 
If so, then all the less reason is there to force a union of parties 
which prempitancy might ruin, and which cannot be true and lasting 
if it does not (^me about spontaneously, or under pressure of all that 
is really oapable of fusion. ^ 

As have seen, this pressure will probably be brought to bear 
’in th^ stress of the elections; but it may be hastened by accident. 
What will happen to the other pariy when Mr. Gladstone disappears 
is a lUfitieT of common speculation; nothing more common, in fact. 
Every shuffle and change that is likely to follow upon that mucli- 
antioip^Hd event is discussed openly and at large. Meantime, the 
possibility of another disappearance from this mortal scene is quite 
disregarded; not, perhaps, because a higher degree of delicacy is 
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demanded where Lord Salisbury is concerned, but because a complete 
failure of health in his case is not likely to be followed by any 
serious political complications. But is that so ? |i The question has 
never come under debate in the newspapers and reviews, but it is a 
matter of deep concern in the official entourage of thb Prime Minister. 
Ji sincere solicitude, and the doleful chatter of gossip insincere, have 
probably exaggerated the fear that he is “ not strong; ” but, however 
that may be, no sooner does he fall ill than his colleagues of both 
sections put on their considering caps, and the buzz of speculation 
amongst them becomes anxious to a degree that seems quite “unsus¬ 
pected beyond their own immediate circle. In the language of the 
French, they have reason. The Prime Minister is not much con¬ 
sidered as a centre of stability, but that he is, and his witibdrawal 
from public life would put everything into confusion. It is unnecessary 
to speak of the rival ambitions at his side—the various eyes fixed 
upon the same office whenever he has an unusually bad cold, the 
claims a/nd counter-claims that stir in Opposition, the arrangements 
of Ministries and policies ^that instantly take form in difierent minds. 
Enough to point out that should that happen on the one side in 
politics which we are quite at liberty to discuss when the other is 
concerned. Fusion would become at once the question of the day— 
of the hour.. And where would the question centre? It would 
instantly be massed upon another—^namely, a Ministry with or with¬ 
out Lord Hartington ? Supposing him to be in the land of the living 
(a most ungracious matter to discuss, all this) that would be the grand 
point; and how much would be involved in its debate and decision 
need not be said. What may be remarked, however, is, that when 
we cast imagination forth to embrace thd difficulties and contentious 
that would arise upon the fusion question, should it be forced on ms by 
an event that shall be nameless, it is easier to understand the argument 
against the premature adoption of a hazardous project. \ 

Frederick Greenwood. 


jKoi’K. - It is due to the writer of “ The Home RulS Movement in India 
ana iu Ireland," in our January number, to explain that, owing ifi the non- 
arrival of a proof, two or three printer’s errors crept into the text: on 
'jKige 79, iu line (5, 1880 should be 1888, in line 7, £15,000 should be 
£1500.—Ed. a.Ii.] 
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S INCE the great awakdning of the Renaissance and the Reforma¬ 
tion, each centuiy has been entrusted with a special task, and 
with a special science to accomplish it. In the sixteenth century that 
science was theology, and the task it enjoined, religious reform. In 
the seventeenth the science was moral philosophy, and the task the 
Cartqisian renovation of moral philoK)phy. The eighteenth centuiy 
was given over to the study of politics, and found its correlative-task 
in proclaiming throughout Europe those natural rights already in¬ 
augurated by the Puritans of New England. While the nineteenth 
century has devoted itself to political economy, and has set before itself 
the amelioration of the lot of the greater number. 

The sixteenth century says to man; “ Thou shalt no longer submit 
to the decisions of Popes, but thyself search the Scriptures for Truth.” 
The seventeenth century says: “ Thou shalt no longer bow k'fore 
traditional authority, but seek out truth by the light of reason.” The 
eighteenth century says : “ Thou shalt cease to be the slave of nobles 
and despots who oppress thee; thou art free and sovereign.” While 
the nineteenth century argues: “ It is a grand thing to be free and 
sovereign, but how is it that the sovereign often starves ? how is it 
that those who are held to be the source of power often cannot, even by 
hard work, provide themselves with the necessaries of life ? ” This is 
the,probleia which now lies before us—-a problem which men have 
end^tvonred^ to solve by books, by lectures, by rude violence, and 
have hitih^rto endeavoured in vain. Yet for any fresh endeavour, for 
any new light upon the proWem—Justice among men—we must turn to 
that recent science, by some called iwlitical economy, by others social 
scienoO) whose olgect is to analyze the production and distribution of 
wealth. When Voltaire was studying history, with Madame de 
VOL. i,vn. T 
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CMtelet, and attempting to discover the laws which mle the rise and 
fall of empires, he fully realized that for hiS; objec*’ a knowledgSe^f 
political economy was necessary, a science, ait'^t .peri 
. lined. In the present day it is suffioientiyaavancOT^^:^t6rially aid 
our researches with lessons from the past., Jldl ifbo^'j|kroi>lems are 
certainly not by any means new. In all ages the nheq|^' distribu¬ 
tion of the good things of the earth has escdted the astbnl^unent of 
the wise and the complaints of the poor:—^to some leisure, and 

power; to others ]abourj(,mi8ery, and servitude. In the ihl^ufiPfeion 
to his excellent de P^conomie Pditipie, Blaaqid .^te#,: 

“ In all revolutions there are never more than two parties j thos&.Who^ 
wish to live on the produce of their own labour, and those iidio wotild 
live on the labour (rf othere/’ This ve^ true remark is expressed* in 
another fvay by Arisltotle, who says: “ weak are Sfver clamouring 
for equality and justice, the strong do not trouble themsejtvesvabout 
the matter.” It is obvious, then, that though no verdict has yet ;been 
reached, the case has been in court a long time.^ Inequ^itiea date 
from the earliest stages of society, though the most cursory glance over ’ 
histoiy shows that it has been the constant effort of "humanity to 
combat these inequalities, and that the effort has been increarihgly 
successful. In our, own time, however, new circumstances have 
arisen, ^ich have totally changed the conditions of the fight, and of' 
these circumstances I wiU mention three. j. 

In the firafc place, those who live by manual labour, who were in 
the beginning slaves, then serfs, and are now but the “ lower orders,” 
are, theoretically at least, recognized a6 the equals of the nou-worker, 
and in many countries have already legislative rights. Sepbji^y, 
political economy has discovered to Us fhe causes of ‘ inequi^lsy by 
explaining how wealth is distributed. Lastly, thtoks to the pre^s, 
and the spread of education, the workers are themselves masterir^thb 
mysteries of political economy, a weapon which will be for^lable 
enough. These circumstances, and many otiiers which I cannot enume¬ 
rate here, endow the old proUem of inequality with a gravity which 
k never previously possessed, and vS'hich is now appreciated by all,. 
The problem therefore calls for most persevOTing study, for so long 
as the old conservative forces exhibit blind terror at all chan^, and 
the new radical spirit frets foolishly at all that is, we shi^l "^bisj^ayed 
continuously between dei^tfem and siiarchy. Careful study B the 
more requisite, too, because mo .remedy h^ yet been found fop that 
evil inequality, the source of which we have discovered/ ifc.;wtrue 
that remedies have been invented, and each patentee, so to has . 
been convinced that his alone was the universal panacea, just aahot 
infrequently the confidence of a raw physician is in proportion to his 
ignorance. Some of these .Mmedies are worthless, bufcf'b^ers 
certainly repay examination, as Here is oftfen i soul of truth m thiigs 
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erroneous, and -one "rofty-v possibly pluck out a jewel, and set it in 
conspicuous dayligb&.f .'»:!W^en4Jie improvement of the condiiaon of our 
fellow-mOn is at/stid^'£ititentive apd patient examination becomes the 
strict duty of humanity. Let us, then, examine Communism, the 
remedy whpL ^ o^gaging and seemingly scientific form 

well cdctt]^d seduce the public. * 

ihe of C^mmurdsm lies in the fact, that it is specially 

attractive.-M lw of men of mutual sympathies, reformers and 

workers. , former are drawn to it by a sentiment of justice; 
the latt^ by ^eir Own necessities. The two broad facts at the base of 
Commti^&ni which account fen its persistence are, a resentment of the 
inequality of conditions, and a faith in the principle of universal 
brotherhood, a principle which is just in itself, but has unfiappily 
been misapplied. Not, in * vain were the Tmtchwwds, Eqmlity and 
' Fraiemityi sounded in the ears of enthusiasts of the new ideas; once 
grayeu in their hearts, they could not be efiaced. But how are these 
principles to be applied ? How is society to be reformed in accord¬ 
ance with justice? Communism is offered as the solution of this, 
difficulty; Communism, that di'eam of so many great men, the in¬ 
definite organizatiou of the earliest human societies. Its simplicity seems 
to make it feasible; its apparent r^^ularity takes the imagination; its 
colour of benevolence wins the pitiful. It is adopted without reflection, 
and without knowledge; and naturaBy, for it necessitates neither. It 
is golden-monthed, and draws delightful pictures; its descriptions are 
no less fascinating than its contrasts are striking; but it reasons little; 
it does not appeal to the intellect. Of the difficulties in the way of 
all economic reform it has nothing to say j it simply ignores them. 

As; Jfor the workers, is it likely they would refiise to follow this 
path Stream with the flowers of Utopia? Their lot is often very 
hard, always uncertain, and appears all the harder in contrast with 
the luxury in their midst. The- eighteenth century tells tliem of 
a time when land was unappropriated, when man was a proud free 
agent, virtuous and upright, earning his substance by the strength of 
his arms, not as n serf, ora paid servant, but as a warrior, the darling 
son'of nature, whose exhaustless benefits he enjoyed. They are told 
now (ff .ia bbp&y' ftitnre,.When evil shall be banished from the earth, 
and injustice from ^ietyj when there shall be no laws nor restraints 
sava tho^ eff Ibye, hb ..limits to enjoyment bnt desire, no labour but 
such lihve. tasto^^l^^^ when life, in a word, shall become the 

longpoets sing of.' Is it strange that they 
rise up’.'mid rush foijwrafd with outstretched nnns, and hearts full of 
hope, t(i,.^btBce these visions of happiness presented to their excited 
imaginaweps?.. They would have these dreams realities; they would 
make these phantom fancies texts for legislation; this happiness, of 
which they have caught a glimpse, they want actually to enjoy; and 
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if society, in its present conditions, resisfa. .tliem, and rejects their 
ideal, they stand up and attack it. You ihay those who hate not 
the wherewithal to live, that lieir lot is ihevitiw^leii that- the'majority 
must ever suffer so that the mindri^ inay enjoy; they not believe 
you. In the heart of suffering mwi hope di^ hard f and* it is weU so, 
for when hope,.is dead,* what is there left but revolt? 

Should you bind youth down to the present by bond|^f interest 
or ambition, it will yet escape yon, for it believes it mission 
to fulfil, a certain progress to realize. It were vaui to ait^ihpt to 
detain it, yet you may perhaps gnide its flight. So it is nsele^ to tell 
these enthusiasts of brotherhood, that humanity falls again ^and,again 
into the same errors all ending, in ruin. , The reply will be an affirma¬ 
tion ofe indefinite perfectibili^, an article of faith bequeathed to us by 
the eighteenth century, and an enumeration (ff the startlhag Evidences 
of progress writ large on the.j^ge of modem history: tjhe printihg-press, 
and steam, religious liberty and equality before the law, the wonders of 
industry, and the wonders of thought; It is vain, too, to add that 
while wo think we are advancing, we are but moving in a circle, 
'blindly turning the treadmill of our centuries as of our lives. Their 
answer is: “ It is true we are moving in circles, but they are the circles 
of a vast spiral ascent starting from the mire of the diluvian period, and 
reaching to that invisible sun, which Plato called Truth. Coarse clay, 
at the outset, we are ever perfecting ourselves, as our reason grows, 
and grasps new principles.” It were wiser did you say to these im¬ 
patient enthusiasts: “ The evil is indeed great, and it becomes all lovers 
of justice to fight against it. . Analyse it, discover its cause, that you 
may find also its remedy. Do not listen to the voice of instinct, about 
which so much is talked; it is the voice, not of mind, but of i^atter. 
Do not trust the imagination; its impressions are'all embi^llished 
by the senses. Feeling will n<rt suffice; you must have l^Wledge, 
Cease to dream, and learn to know. Your Communistic plans are 
ujerely the delusions of yonr heart; see if they can satisfy your 
reason. You desire libedy, equality and fraternity; they wotiid crush 
liberty, violate equality and impose flratemify." This is the attitude, 
and the argument that I have adopted in-the following pagesi Before, 
however,-putting a systejm to the test, it is hebessaay oleariy to deter¬ 
mine its nature and direct, , V'i! 

Communism, as generally, understood, includes any ^'and every 
idea of reform or social progress, Infa|nated wit^ tib®;;'prevail- 
ing order of things, in this view every' novelty and eve^ pioneer 
of reform are tainted trith this heretical Oommuhisml It i.s 
the spirit of evil, disguiwd . and meterqoiqil^oBed in numberless 
ways. Ijike the recluses of the Siiddle Ages, these'fanatical Oon- 
servatm .H, disturbed by the phantoms of their imaginatipidli see' the 
Black Monster everywhere. Communism is the Satah of political 
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oconomy. Any int 0 ]PV 9 ^^i>n of tli6 State to assist the needy classes, 
and . to lessen social ia<^ndenmed asimhned with this detest¬ 
able error. Free public libraries, the housinjg of thie poor, 

agrarian laws fbrjj^and, limitation of the hours of labour—all 
this is said tq*‘affect Kbeirty contract, and free competition, and to 
be Commumtm &6re or,less ,pro)tioanced, which, if once admitted, will 
spread thimghoht the hoi3y politic. But the principle df Communism, 
it must remembered, is this : that the individual works for the ' 
profit of, the State, to which he hands nver the |)roduce of his labour 
for equal division among all; so that a][l shall receive the same amount 
of wagiWt^pr rather remuneration ^rresponding to their requirements. 
The jna®m ^ the whole system is weH icnown; Frmt 

mch,$^dmg to Ms strength, to each according to Im iicods^ as in the 
case of a family. This is the basis of the social order advO{A.ted by 
Mr. Bellamy. Communion must not be confused with collectivism. 
In the , co]l 0 oti\dst t^stem, all the materials of production belong to 
the Sta^, but the production itself is "in the hands of co-operative 
societieB,-under'hierarchical rule, each man being paid in proportion 
to his labour. Such a system may offer egregious , difficulties, but, as 
it admi^ of the incentive of individual interest, it is not of itself an 
impossibility. In Belgium the State holds and works the railways, 
in Prussia, many mines and collieries, and in France, the forests. 
There m nothing to object to in the* principle of this. 

The first Christians condemning' -the world, its prides, its distinc¬ 
tions and' its laws, fled to the deserts, where they lived in common. In 
the safee spirit, Eousseau, disgusted by the inequalities in the society 
of his time, cond«mned the individual possession of property, and even 
^ venturi |o find his ideal in primitive society, and advocate a return 
to te; , "'!rhe social condition of these primitive savages is pretty 
clearly Indicated by Mm when he says: V Beware of forgetting that 
the.fwdts belong to all,.and the earth to no onei^’ Unhappily, the 
enthuau^ of the eighteenth centnry in regard to the “ natural man ” 
has completely cMUed by the accounts of modern travellers, who 
have, found. Mm frequently more ferocious than the #olf, who does not 
slay and eat Ms fellows, and more treacherous than the tigar, who, at 
least, i^es no protestation of friendship before despatching you. 
Oontem^rary ilfonners have' therefore abandoned their search for 
the id^' community among primeval forests, and have preferred to 
study bonventual life, and the .Moravian brotherhood. The orgoniza- 
tion"^^'|| potumunistic society is exceedingly simple. ' All the means 
of belong to the State", the citizen may work as much as 

he .dhobsBSj .and also consume as much as he pleases. This is pretty 
well .f^.^ummary of Communism, but Ml its advocates from Plato to 
Mr . have adorned it with more or less ingenious details, and 

ficliozts of one sort or another. 
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I should like here to glance at the ewors on w^iich Cominuniem is 
bounded. It seems to me that jt flings in turn iisom two 
principles, just in tiiemselTeB,,,’hi^;imisunde^ Unsapphied—- 

fraternity and equality., ; Theren!»,thus one 

which is based on the idea of fraternity, jl^e othM on;;t®i^ of equali:^. 
Let us firet examine the former kind, tn.,Wpch alon$ ,1 sl^ll r^er in 
the ensuing section. , - , .1 . 


If I look down into the innermost depths of»my cbnscic^ness^ I 
become aware of two Sentiments from '^hioh all others spung. vlTfeel 
in the first pkce that I exist and love myself. I seek my own happi¬ 
ness primarily in the acquisition , of . material objects, finaUy^'as, my 
reasoning powers grow, in the . acquisition of truth. Here'ihen is 
the first of tiiese two feelings— selfishness. Moreover, I; am; in the 
midst of other beings like myself und if they do not attacjk me and 
there be nothing^ excite, conflict or, rivalry between us, I tUpd to 
like them. This then is the second-of jhe two feelings. It has,been 
called sociability., because it is the basis of every sort of isdciety, 
altruim because it involves affection for one’s fellows, 
because it is the Hnk which unites the great human family together. 
You may analyze the , feelings in all their infinite degrees of, intensily, 
and you will find they, all,have their source in the two primaiy senti¬ 
ments. Even in our love for oihers there is something of sblf-love. 
We caU never lose consciousness of our own individual and pe^nal * 
vitality, which is the source of all our ideas, and the arinter.ol' aill pur 
desires. But aelf-lqVe assumes, a disinterested character when we 
rejoice in the, pleasure of others'qr grieve over their sorrows. 
ed altervm feluitcUe delectari^ says t^ibnitz', and thig is the^fiims^<defi- 
nition of love that has ever been given. All our actions are guided 
by love of self, and love for others under the names of pitj/i (^rity, 
soeiahility, .altruim or fraternity. These tWo principle; the 
motive powers of the mind, I .might almost say the .pivots, ,i)f life. 
Yet Communisnwignores one o<^ them, it would indeed abdlieh lelf-love, 
and leave only love for others, or altruism, Eraternsi 4ove,in umver- 
sal brotherho^ is the i^ed theme which has h^mthe ihspirid^ of 
Communism in all its intoxicating madness. I ss^ihadnesSj because 
tbe attempt to uproot from, the human hrart all ,ifelf-ward feeling is 
of the idlest. •, It will tibus be Seen, that Oommnnmm. bears some 
resemblance to Quietism, and still, more.,to B^theiam,, ia tends 

to absorb individuals in humanity and humanity in.God. ' i^jli^rfipm 
loosing the passions it would completely subj^t them reason, 

for its creed is that in spirit alone can men be united. Thus it cftHa 
on all men to live the rational life, which it maintains is the oply trne 
one. It aims, moreover, at the deletion of the ipfflvidual with his 
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mdividiial view existence j‘ he is, be i^erged in 

the ooHeotiVenese ^ i^ It V^o^iifeee no distinct or 

sepAf^ ; duties, khowsl/nothtng of rights for my 

right-iei in whi(i'4 ^«^ Owns anything, there,c^ be no 


rights. •■■■■• 

Let break the fi^rs of the material, cries the Communist) 
and soar .upwards into the realm of the spiritual,* where in true 
unity .we. may worship in common .the, true, the beautiful and the 
gooi . .Private property would sever tmitlistinetion of interests would 
be a. bar .to-union. All happiness is. increased by being shared; to 
enjoy .^to^her is double <'enjoymeht. This maxim should be the 
8ouree',(^ ail effort,'for effiJri without it is but selfishness. . Meals, too, 
8houJ%be eaten in common, that the social 1 life may be’ cemented. 


Let ub In^tute a$ in Crete, mdries as in .Sparta, mj^ities as 

in Athbns, or as among the early Christians. These common 
meals. Will ■ be at once a means of communion and the symbol of 
brotherhood. Men are’^ merely ttiembera of that collective being ^lled 
; there is neither I, nor npr we. Why should we 
eph^efial Bojourners here’brmgwar into' the world by Betting barriers 
'in the'^oad of the hot natural impulses'? Love should admit no 
divisiouiSj' everything should belong tio everyone. , Appropi^ion 
engehdjpra selfishness; let selfishness be uprooted from theearthi'with 
the v^ name of propm;ty it has originated. “God,” says.St. 
Ambrose, “created all things for'the enjoyment of all men, and the 
^rth’ for a common possession.” Ka^ture hersdf, therefore, is the 
author of Communism j property is a fiaudulent usurpation. ' As the 
earth is manldnd’s common property no one may make a claim in 
cico^ of his requirements in^the;name of p^perty div^ed from the 
common poraessions, and held dply by^riolence. ■ Being one vast 
fampy^.why ahoi^d we not follow family ? The earth 

is otnit c^Humon mother; ■ why divide her ? Why cause bloodshed by 
Our fi^ii^dal quarrels ? Is not her provision sufficient for our needs ? 
An^^Wje her blessings in common, and thrill together in the 


brealh'- of her harmonies, why not . enjoy togethOT .her boundless fecun-; 
d%^',ii3so?- • '■ *' ’ ' 

Selfaacrifice. makes man superior to beasts. .Belf^sacrifice should 
be ouot'^leof and ohr higbest ambition, Let us work for the 
gao^;bf,'ojbheP8, without reckoning the pams or Ooimting the cost. The 
well’h^Ag of humanity is our own. Whoso considerB himself fails in 
hii? -to his fellow. Seffishness should be punished with dishonour. 
No .^€5n the community should be aUowed to suffer from defects 
in l^.iuffihddual organization, for which he is not responsible. If the 
beidi^^^.^ther requirements of a unit necessitate a greater allowance, 
it .rat|si'.:%e. given. Pratemity knows nothing of the parsimony of 
individual^m'. ' Need is the memm i>f ngkt. On the other hand, if 
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yon have been endowed with, glwter/stren]^ 
than others, yon may imt w thesel^ilte toyony pe:^nai ^vaatege. 
Is it a provision of Rrovi^enoe ? ' Soirereigh jnstice wills that you 
-render an account of it to yohr brethren. Is it a faculty developed 
casually ? That constitutes no right In itself ; yoii owe others the 
use of jbur superior gifts. To devote, onfe’e ability, pne’S" time^ in 
fine, oneself body and mind to the service of one’s neighbelnr, that, is 
the whole law of love. Di^ !is. limited only by capacity mik 
according to his power * " „ ■ • ; . . 

For two people who love, each other, the g!reate^«;1iS|>pmeBs 
lies in proving their mutual attachment. The recipieh#.pf ^a 
service is not indebted to the donor, but rather is the dOnor under 
,>an obligation, for hia happiness consists in giving pleasure the 
object of his affections. Onepannot'evep conceive gratitude frOm the 
recipient; it would be an insnit to frienddiip. Gratitude is rather 
the natural feeling of the ^ver, who is delighted in the indd^^ce of 
his heart’s impulse. All the members of the Cbmmuniiy wiH . be 
animated by this temper. , . • r ’ , • 

Why speak of justice? ,id;usti||^e is a measure, and love nee^ {md 
wil]^;,have no measures. Zoye is infinite, inexhaustible. It throws a 
veU-over'faults and negligences: it sets aside obligations to give 
to each according to his deserts. In its effusion it wiper out all 
differences. Does not the .father of the prodigal son do likewise ? 
Let this be the type and m^el of society. As things now are, a 
man’s affections are limited 'to a'narrow circle, within ..which he 
suffers and enjoys. His int^course with people at lUr^ is' rare, 
distant, and reserved, and is nsu^ly tinged, wth distrust M 
once. It is this condition that fraternity is to destroy., 
feel himself to be a part of a whole, mhst realize lhat his ipt^t is 
BO bound up with that of society that he suffers or. rej(&08v#i% it. 
The entire community should live in each one of ils membi^; end 
each one of its members in the entire community, W;|^i|/each 
believes that the interests of others are identical with' his ownj all 
will have the same end'in yieW, mid joye and sorrows will be in 
common. ' 

Under these circumsfcanees all costred becsbm^j^psrfitious. The 
conflict of selfish interests is at an endi orj rather, S*ihliefB^ r^htly 
understood fashions them to tiie common w«^, 'Governmentiis then 
'based upon “th® persuasion and .voluffifca^, Consent of heartal*^; 
power, in fact, becomes useless.; lor pijWj^ is merely forpC 
to impose justice on the relations ^tween man and mam ahd that 
will no longer be noce^ary when j^VatO interest wdrks tympatheti- 
cally with abstract love of justice, “ "Toloye my neighbour is to benefit 
myself; to devote' myself to him'is fp jncrease the sum of public 
happiness, of which my own is a part. Jiove of sdf is absorbed in 
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love of others, Sad i oan. only love myself in perspn of others? a-Jid 
seek my own hapjpew^ 'm theirs. What nse, then, is..lliere for 
the State inthis contest of,self-abnegation? The State isthej^wer 
thaf enforcesithB.p^brxnahco,of duty; but duty is now synpnyinous 
with interest^ end thi^e is . need of no. incentive to its performance. 

Such ^tre. some of the familiar arguments of Communism ini. its 
‘moat spiritual form* We find this view in Plato, and in all the 
authors of Utopias, who took their cue from him; we find it, too^ in 
the UoBpel, and in most of the Christian writenf. laaten to Bossuot’s 
comme^-p;! l^e b^utifnl, wor^s spoken by Christ in His last prayer, 
and'jte 

‘‘ jn6(w«i' JPaJ/yr, oH in M€, 0 ^ 1 m lUm, ffioi they also mo/y he one- in Us. 

Tb^ th^may,bo between them, as between Us, perfect equaMyi from the 
first amno^t thiw to the last; that .there may be complete friendidiip aud‘ 
ccaattmriity ; that each may say as it were to his brother, ‘all that is mine 
is thinC,jihi odl that is thine is mine.’ This, it is often necessary to repeat, 
was in iroKiy the case in the early days of the church. ‘ And they were of 
one cmd cme mind; neither E^d any man that anything ho possessed 
was lp& own, for they had all thingB in common.' This system was effectual 
in the primitive church, showing that a dUpcHsition to such an arrangement 
must bovat the bottom of all hearts. Itet us therefore encourage this 
disposition,' let us commune together, let us be charitable and compsasionate, 
looking'tHi none with disdain. In re^ty all axe equal; we have all been 
created from the same dust, and we all a&e bear the image of God iu our 
hearts. charity equalizp'all, according to St. Paul, who says that all 
'should be equal. And to that end be writes: ^ that your abundance may be 
a supply for their ilrant, that their abidance also may be a supply for your 
want; .^d he repeats; ‘ that there maybe equality as it is written, ho that 
had gathered much had nothing over, and he .that had gathered little had no 
lack ’(2 C<jr.--yui. 14,15), . It is the Divine Will ^at there should be 
equaMy ambhgi^ ni^, il^ is to^^y, that none shotild be in want; but 
that shbuld have what they heed, and that there ^ould be compensation 
for^nequ@Iityu When shall w« te? wi^^h our whole heai*t to our , suffering 
brothf^ ^att ^hat.,;^ mine is thine,’and to our more wealthy brother ‘all 
that jjsv^to.is. mine/ Alas 1 we shall never see such a perfect state of 
thihj^^pi: ibis world. Yet this is what Christ holds forth as an example. 
Let, hji' seek for this Divine .unity. My. God, I open wide my arms to my 
bteHnwi? hiy heart vmrms to them and my bowels ore filled with compassion; 

I would be to them father, mother, brotW and sister, friend and defender, 
aJkin fa^ that they require to make them happy.” * ^ 

springing from a heart sincerely afflicted 
by weigh down the great mass of mankind. It i^ 

t^ feeliiiil^f humanity which nearly always gives birth to Communist 
ByBtem%'^3^hose who pretend t^t these “ detestabl^follies ” spring 
up .jih a^, from the disturbance of men’s mindsmd the licence 

givQ^j,^..^^ passions, quite forget that .Imth the sages of antiquity 
and of Christianity advocated the'same doctrines, and that 

th 0 £^”S.|n the gardens of the Acad^y, where nought save words of 
justice a^A yMue were heard, and the second in their solitary cells, 

’<” Medita^as.ou the Gospel of St, John,” 157th day. 
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whose walls were the sole witnesses of their piely; 8Ui:B ppeadied. the 
necessity of community, seeing no other remedy for the evils of sociely. 
These great men were distre^ed nnd 'indignant, at the manifold 
iniquities under which liie humaai. race'groaned. '.They'conceived a 
«tate of society wheroJuBtice diould magn supwme, 
affection should ’^nite- together all men, henceforth brqthett^. From 
the heights of*this great ideal they emptied the vials of their wraths 
iipcm luxury, pride, diatiniJticais of class and private property. They 
quite; forgot the obstacles'that personal interest and the inetinetaye 
desire ■for independence placed in the way of, the realizati()ih,.ij4, these 
schemes inspired by feelings of charity, ’ . ' ' , . , / 

:|Pet, as is known, these plans and yisi&ns were hot whi^ly and 
en^ly day dreams. Associations',f<3nnded for the abolitio%<rf pro¬ 
perty have eaasted, and have eveh thrived and prospered. Butin 
vrhat circumstances ? At the time of the French Revolntiom (h78^), 
religious communities owned about One-third of the land j^^vriufds 
the close of the eighteenth century, they possessed about the same 
proportion in Spain, Italy, and Be^ium; , At the present dai^& the, 
last named country, there are* oyer 20Q0 convents and relij^ti®. Istab- 
Ushments, almost as many as there are communes, and it is, I '#ink, 
uAersaJly admitted, that if these absolutely communistic a^eiations 
had, the rights of possession as coiporations, in less than a oehtury the 
en^re eountay would be in' their hands. If once religious Gothmumsm. 
be granted a legal existence and power of inheritance, it will certainly 
triumph over the individualist principle, even with rei^eot to the 
accumulation of wealth, puring Ihe last few! centuries the Jesuits 
have been engaged in trade. Several bonyehts oa the Oohi&ettt duhari- 
nesB successfully; so ' that - if the ' .memb^ of these orders'iy^ii?e to 
live what may be called a spiritual rather ,toan a material 
wen ever ready to sacrifii^ their interests to what they conrider their 
duty, they might yet realize. 3dr. Bellamy’s Ftopia. . ' 

Between pure ^irits community is natural J between brutes it is an 
impossibility. All that satisfies the'tastes of' the mind— i.e., the pos- 



cessive generations' can l^o gladdened 'by'of art. ■ Ihe 
beautiful and the true,-, and; all appertaining wreto, 
divine privilege of being enjoj^ed fey all simtdtaneously, of fee|tt^l the 
entire poss^^a of each',, arid of loriug rihne of their CM^^Jl^'an 
increase in tht*umber of ^eiripossease^,^^ The tiiore, lhfitit,vT^^':riBe 
to the appreciation of pure ides^i the gfe^aier is ^rir 
greater their capacity of intimUte union wth their follows; '■''|?hereas, 
on the other hand, ail, things ■which sat^iy^^the senses can w^'be pos-- 
sessed by one person at a time ;, the; desito of two, for the same tfeing, 
is at once a source of dispute and conflict. The more therefore men 
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lire tlie 1^88 'capable thej wiU be pf 4 «uTO 0 ii^ 

'■ All *.gre$t Con^auuUni'realized tbja faejb.- It 

^ a taste for spirilit^ ” Icings, 

a«d[; to' restrict tl^:,a|i!pe- 
tite for ta^jgible tbin^, the possession of which is naturally eilll^TO. 
Head Hlato and lii^n to St. Fajal. The former tells ms the body is ap 
oppressor, a tyrant, a wmght holding us down to the lower regions; 
the latter, that it is the source of all evil, a topb, containing nothing 
bc|f depa^. : ■ Who will d^verus from the body of this death?” 
ThCp^SC^on of a wife engenders jealousies and qOarrels; marriage 
, is an j^lnsivft and personal contract. Therefore St. Paul extols vir¬ 
ginity, which would obviate a great discord.. Plato, thinks that wives 
^ ^Cl^..be held in common, and establiri^es a sort of' chastoproniiscuity, 
so make the' .union, between , men complete. Platonism and 

,48e&tW!i|m bot^ ^d marriage, A man must 

■ saci*S^^'hbt only, his interest but,his will to live “ in cotnmunity”; 
he renounce self entirely, and yield inaplidt obedience to his 
sup^^, who has sole control ,him,, his physical powers and his 
tastes.^;; This superior may be society in general, as represented by 
jotr it may be an iiadiridual. Monastic communities well 
iindei^^t^!^ the indispaosable ctmditions for life in ccunmon. Their 
phicl^jO^COt was to root out from mda’s heisd® pride, concupiscence, 
and love of ^earthly things, lienee the three vows of chastity, poverty, 
and hnpdlity.' But, to attain this, the rnmnspring of the human organ- 
izati<m^8 ap strained tiiaMt sometimes snapped. These commu- 
nitif^ howeyer, survived,*ar6 ifiill in existence, and even multiply. But 
when ;once they descend %>m the cultivation of the “ spiritual,” their 
full'ii> lad-enough. . * 

Briefly, fraternal Communism was conceived by men 'of genius in 
their disgust at the'.rioes of .i^riety, an absorbing and 

aedj^flOye of .justice, its chief eharaoteristio is “ spirituality,” its 
prinel^pie-.pf .orgonizUtion is authority, , its object fraternity. It has 
'foun!|id^;imne.lasting assomations, .buji ^y taking religions feel- 

SfS^ hwis, and often by stiflalg th«^ost natural affections as well 
,a» all fr^ividW initiative. 

.now consider that i^iecies of (^mmunisih which has for 
itBG^^^^6«estabUshment of univCTsal eqnidity,,|^ll airient politicians 
W 0 r^:.diri^inion that a democraegr could, not dSli^ if there were too 
great'l^^pBlity'between l^e conditions of ' citizeim, and the object of 
nearly , t^.^he .Greek legislators was to reduce this inequality. Aristotle, 
that.great,observer, held this view. “Inequality,” he says, “is the 
source of all revolution, for no sort of compensations can atone for 
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in^uality.” It is necossaiy, ie/.^hialpS, 

* equality of condition. sonie, ,bp^ . jbe 

difficult to. maintain;,,a'., govesn^eB^;.-baaedbe 
explains in detail all Ibe, in^Rns. -tiiat be^f’fibm 

to time employed for-^-tbe maintenanoe of equality. .J^noa and 
Lycurgus attempted to„sol?e tbe iiroblem by establishing a sort of 
Communism, Mid the institutions they foirnded^lasted Suffi(aqn% long 
to excite the ill-justified admiration of both andients and modems j 
but inequality V finally Evaded Sparta, and the Qreek Eepublios <end^ 
in anarchy. Montesquieu shared the “views of the fiteedc statepoah^or 
he says Ihe basis of a republic, should be which he defines as 
loye of equality. “ As what I call virtue/' he writes in his infecpdu^ion 
to the Spirit of Laws, “ is love of country, that is to say, loye of 
equality.’^ Again, in Book vii. dxap. .1?, Equality in the distribution 
of riches makes the excellence of repuMics." These are maxime vcHoh 
have been too much lost eight of in our day, as they have "net been 
considered applicable to the present age. I think this is ah’^orior. 
It is true that they were, certainly more applicable to ancient ^ties, 
where the citizens were comparatively few in number, and all 
considered themselves as equals; but at the present time pmcisely 
the same feeling of equality is .spreading throughout all classes. I am 
quite aware that the opinions of Montesquieu are not wholly .reliable, 
because, having studied ancient society much more than modem, he 
thought more of artificial thtm of natural organizations. Nevertheless, 
I think that he is right when he says that a certain equality of eondi-? 
tion is essential to the contkinance of #democracy,. even thotijgfh. that 
democracy be a modem one. The events of jthese later yejKr8„;haFe 
given still further proof this.- When those, ^vho by thdirisli^ur 
can only secure to themselves insuffident or, at:all Avents,.>ptfe^ous 
sustenance, have a voice in the government, it ia mpra thafl; i^robablfl 
that, sooner or later, they will do their utmost to idter fewfiiVhich 
sanction the inequality from which they suffer. ThbSe, pmjjfhfev other 
hand, who are ^tter off, support the laws alreacly in existence, and, 
to maintain them, are willmg to have recourse to a dictatorship. 
,So that democracy terminate in dther,- anaichy--^ ,and 

usually in the one as a result of the other; ^ 

inequality is the cause of its downfall. Such, has been the j^son of 
history from the ewliest times, and such also was the lessanpf ihiBtory 
but yesterday. It cannot be denied that the opinion'of Aristotle and 
Montesquieu is suj^rted by facts. Historical changes of sort, 
formerly look place within the limits of a .dty, or at most, Q^^ realm ; 
they never occurred everywhere sijnultaneburfy, because ead^ity and 
each realm had its own peculiar faith, ideas and institutions. In 
our day this is no longer the cae», The spread of ,0hrigriani1y^;.the 
facilities of communication, the activity of . trade, and oommerCA 
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many other ciroupistences have brought all Christiah hatioiia to .share 
the same general' to face tha same sodal j^blen^ .mb£jSed 

in each case by;loml i|i;la€hioee^ The result is that the diffidhlly wMch 
disturbed these-aimiaiit" cities within their narrow limits, at |PPSent 
agitates^ StM threatans stUl further to agitate, all the nations of Iteope ; 
and that,'^^"tl^i- bacteniBidn of its, sphere, it has now acquired an 
importance which caxmot fail to siaake erery one, and the more so, 
that wefha^ ia^ seen an Emperor taking the lead of the Socialist 
moverntmt^,1 endea^ur to demonstrat^by what process this 
difficult liasr'v^wwn so in modern time^ and how certain reformers 
have to solve it by Communism, , 

D’t^g the Middle Ages men’s minds, being still slaves to custom, 
wete mot vigorous enough to attain to any conception of the rights of 
hurSEanity; With the Beformaticm, that bold insurrection against 
reli^ous despotism,, a new era of things conmienced. Holland took 
up arastABi support of liberty of consdence; England shook off the 
yoke^iDit the Stuarts and proclaimed the sovereignty of the people; 
beyond'ibe seas Puritans and Quakera founded democracies based on 
principles of universal suffrage, of direct government by the people, and 
■ of nniverad equality. Einally, the eighteenth century adopt^ all these 
, prindideasr and artatiged them in ^sterns,, and, as is well known, the 
PrendhT Eevolntion promulgated them through the world. Since that 
time, the“ idea of equality has penetrated, everywhere into ^en’.s 
mindq; and become the foundation of many societies. The process is 
as follows,: By an energetic efibrt of self-assertion man comes to con¬ 
sider himtolf ind^endent of the instiWions tmder the domination of 
which history would place him. This call upon nature, or rather upon 
reas^, gives Mm a glimjffle of the essential rights of man. In fact 
it is %ite impossible to cmnceive the bare idea of man, without a glance 
at thj^ goalqf periect^on, whither it is the lawv of his being to tend. 
“ Thoti airt a mab, thou njnst therefore be all that thy name implies; 
thy'.d^^ is thy destiny.” But certain conditions are indis- 

pena^b~>tor the apcomplishment of this destiny, and these may be 
smwt^'npin the one^ word . Liberty—fliberty of thought, freedom of 

property, aS a fre^ sphere in which to exercise that liberty. 
Theto^aro'essential rights. They belong to all, for ali are of one kind. 
The few therotore who claims freedom for himself must admit to his 
fellas the eujoyihent ofthe same right. An abstract idea of equality 
thnsbeccwnes the basis of the new social order. The root of the words' 
equality is ce^tcs, ‘Justice and equity could never be 
ooneri^ mthont the idea of equality. JmtnLm eeqwde est, says the old 
defiifHIfc- Aristotle was the first to write: Right consists in an equal 
propoJTO^."(PoZtY. iii. 6). In Greek dikaionvamns “just and equal,” It 
is insetibed in the written constitutions in the'following words: All 
dtmns are egtiol Ufvn law” and in England this is admitted as a 
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faeb. But in reality all men are not in enjoyment primitiTe rights, 

and the greater number, hibk tHI means o£ d^lopment. They ^ye no 
opportunity for caltare:irf the mind. Their whole taraie is taken up, 
by manual labour. They are not free, for they have nothing on which 
the^ can employ their vital energy; others hold the land ^d capital, 
and themselves,non-w6rfcers, ex^t frcau the workwe payment for the. 


right of retaining a portacm bf the bread tiiey earn by ih^yabcrar. 
Private property is an |j|ential. oonditabn of. liberty, and ooime^ntiy 
of the dWelopment destiny. ; As ^ lioiuis Mallet .gently 

remarked, with his usual p^i^tmtion, m^out private property^^e^pm! 
can have bat a merely nominal existence. But how can prop^y be 
assured'to all, it being of itself an exclusive appropriation ? And here we, 
come to,the formidable incongruity between the right to live by worl^ng, 
for ono’s livelihood, which it appears onight certainly, to be the r%|^ of 
all, and the right to private property, which seems to offer aniav|^He 
obstacle to the exercise of the former right. This difficulty r^aires a 
few wrds of explanation. ' 

A man is bom. He can invoke the rights that this inoidisht con¬ 
fers on him, and therefore the right to piccure himself food; bthermse 
society must either take upon herself to feed him, or let him . staiwr to 
death. Everything is already' appropriated. The exclusive private 
domain of Ihose.already in existence refuses to receive the newcoiner 
or tt^give him sustenance. What is to he done ? Do you, deny that. 
he has certain rights, and foirembst among them the ri^ht to live.?/.Even 
you yourself enjoy all you possess* merely py the. same title ;t^t he 
appeals to; that is to say, , your MrtlMghfc as a man. ; TQ,ydeny ; 
him similar rights would be to transgress the law. "W^uld ypu, dis¬ 
pute his exercise of these rights ? In that case thS very conception 
of rights, resulting from .the earliest notions of individuality, Would 
fade away, and nothing wmild remam but clumoe and strength. . But 


neither strength, chance, occupation, nor conquest, are titles to i^&ce j 
they may all be summed up in one word-r-facts. ■ To-day t^tS;]^y be 
in your favour, but will they be so to-morrow ? Who say Isifength 
say numbers; and it is obvious to which side these bmong, ' . 

The progress of the human spemes seems to arrested this ' 
point; how overcome the obstacle in*the way?, Howto 
every man education, property, and even work, without att»ckit|g the 
privileges of those already ehjbying eJI these ? Which of 
ideas—equality or .exclusive ptesestioii—^wiE gain the 
future destinies of the civilised worid. deptod oh the i^ue flliese 
conflicting interests. What indeedi is civilization if it does n ai^^ able 
the* greater number to enjoy their, necessaty rights, ai;id to hav^khsre 
in the general well-being, eduda^<hi, and social and poKticsd fieedoiiL ? 
But, once again, l.ow is this end to be attaihed ? The problem is as' 
complex and difficult to solve, as it is serious. As a iule, economists 
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havej,^ noti stoppeiai- % and tte v 

.have answered it '^:Jjij^hti during' ti^ eights 

tiiiy it Vras 'all thoi^htful .m^, thongk; 

pouent factor . he as clearly perceived as they'^are .jppW)., 

thanks to .th^^prc^TMe made in economic science. The majoa^ of 
those, whoj'i3fwpg the. la^ century and the present, became conscious 
of the dijkbnity w;eie satisfied with calling attention to it, and setting 
it forth wilh mo^ nr less precision and eloquence; other more daring 
reformers .sought to do- away ?rith it, after the ibnner of Minos and 
Lycnrgus,. Communism. But as. the' majority of them were 
Materialists', they have given this creed a new characteristic, which it 
is ftssentiisil to note here. They denied the existence of evil instmcts 
in man. fi.^ibcordiirg to ..them, man is essentially good. All the evil 
proceeds,established institutions. If these were reformed, evil 
would'vrti^iy' disappear.; All the passions are holy. They are excellent 
springs ;whfeh must be wisely controlled and worked for the common hap¬ 
piness. Jffature is our mother, they argue; -why resist her voice? Instinct 
is her .yoice j to satisfy it is our' right, and fnnce it is an equal right 
for enjoyment is our destiny. The only 

way to; eft^t this equality of enjoyment is to in^itnte community 
of possessions;^'''These ihaterialistio Communists, therefore, instead of 
seeking' , fof me^ns to realize equality of rights, endeavour to 
establish abSoldte equality of posseesions. According to their view, 
man. is ^ longer a free agent, possessed- of. certain rights, and 
responsible .'for the way in which he uses them, but a simple unit to 
be placed- in a line with ‘other units', so that none may exceed the 
unifor^ <^h6 ^stem, as has. been sold, would turn society into 
a-''Bof^!^;b|^-# Procrustes.'’ , 

FOr'iiglits to be, thoroughly respected, or in other words, for all to 
enjoy W^^et© equality, society as a body should eat with the same 
mouth,the s^me members, and feel successive sensations 
with .senses. .In delault of this perfect unity of society, 

which’j&^ .w^ld reaiLae the absolute idea of equal rights as con¬ 
ceived po^ble tohave at least meals, work, 

and'pleSiE^eS/in comjhon. All care shohld be taken to prevent one 
having a If^go^ share of enjoyment .than another,. If necessary, the 
aid of de^tisfii must be called in to hinder this. The principle of 
equality demands- it, if there is to be an equality^of sensatioha The 
individi^ jpossessidn pf implements of labour necessarily entails certain 
difierisi:i|O^.Iwhi&h the -principle of responsibility sanctions, Individual 
po8seBri6^,A.'i*6cesBary condition of all labour, ahd individual respon- 



resttlt froioi the institution.of marriage? Woman has ever been the 
object of thd^ m(^ ai^Cnt .desire, and the source of the greatest joys. 
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These mnst be the same for all, says the Materialist. What then is 
ho prevent complete p^omiwn^? 'Logicto. it,and 
there is no moral law. to forbid it. Is not indeed the voice of in¬ 
stinct in its favour? ■ Therefore the Qommuni^ of .the wghteehth 
contuty added to their doctrines community of wive^ ^ws well as of 
goods. . ' N 

Nature herlelf differentiates between man and man. Strength' of 
muscle, or of limb, quic^feess, vigour, or special int^llig^to prevent 
unifomity in the same me; All ate differently endowed. But these 
varieties of faculties are;.to be arreted in Hheir development. 
Phrenology must be consulted that means may be Ibund! t6 efface 
these differences, by modelling the tender heads of infants in thesa|pe 
mould. Such a course would effect material equality. The uhi^rmity, 
woul(f be complete. Obviously, too, the culture of the mind and the 
various talents, constitute sources of serious inequality by dev^ping 
those tendencies which data from birth. Let all culture'W proMbited, 
and all progress arrested. The cultivation of the soil suffices for the 
maintenance of life. Any other occupation would beccahe a i^tise of 
inequality; let it therefore be prohibited. The distribution of. labour, 
in itself so great a good, would, be wholly incompatible too with 
justice, thus ilnderstood; for labour, if distributed, wquld nch be the 
same for all. Let each then cultivate the common soil for himself, 
and draw from it what he needs for the satisfaction of hiS wants. 
Freedom of thought is not compatible with this Whole 

tendency would be to destroy anything of the ,ldnd. The .greatest 
possible care must.be taken that the laws are<?praperly and 

any budding superiority must be at once nipped with W.-ilpp hand; 
for superiority of any description Woidd cxmstitute.a 
and’an attack on the established order of things. Thi^ii^^ne is 
very clearly explained in the Maw^eskRes 

Mar6chale at the time of the conspiracy of Babosuf in i76|l ;;'tf fiq'ftality 
of condition before'the* law is a mere day-dream; if there be oho single 
man in the world in the least dogre® ri^er or ihcre jpwOiffiff 'lhan his 
felloWs, the equilibrium is upset; there must be no/o^W‘difference 
amongst them but that of age and sex; the soil ' helt^ to no one, 
the fruits of the earth are for all alike ; it behoves thjS'f^fcate , to dis¬ 
tribute them equaUy anmhghfc all , men, who, in retttm:,mast give 
enforced labour, the desmptiOtt, quality, and quantity, of' vitMch are 
regulated by the StatO done; Lpxui^, which bOars in itself,i^kfcamp 
of inequality must disappear, and, with it, all great cities, hotbeds of 
agitation and immorality. Equality implies the common plication of 
children beyond the pale of theiir parents’ supervision, and thj^’fni^truc- 
tion is to be limited to useful and pr-octical knowledge, to exclusion 
of any speculative information.' When this system is once established, 
no one will h ive the right to express an opinion opposed to the sacred 
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p7iiicipld]i of eqTuUty, ttnid the &ontier will be mexorab]^ eldteed to all 

f ore%a prodnije ideae. S’ioaUy, m order to aiasist th» estaMish- 

ment of the pabUoandpriratedebtaWillb^abOliEOied/ 

{Eia, du Moji, vii.) Ablate and^lMWessary 

degp 0 tu^'i|^«iyh the last" stage of this system which 
liberty, moniisaa hairiness, and swears by equality. It recogniafeathe 
indepefiti^e of maai, wid|Qabe8 a slave oflim. It gives free vent to 
bis appdi^j hv^ ties up labour. It liberal him from the obligations 
of the mowd law, but introduces tbe inquisitidi. Respect the prin¬ 
ciple of evil j[ it is an instinct of nature. Let concupiscence spread 
undiecked 1 pleasure is the great aim of life. Woe to him who rises 
superior to his fellows in either genius or virtue; he is infringing the 
rights of others, and violating equality. Why proscribe Aristides ? 
Because he is a just man. Dissolute brutes under an iron yoke is 
the ideal communism which materialism dreams of. Herein is summar- 
iaed the entire doctrine. Man is desirouB of &mily joys, and of the 
Bupreane charm of liberty. Instead of these he is allotted compulsory 
labour and promiscuity of intercourse. Society must arrive at a 
state of organization, where the greatest activity can he displayed 
under a reign of the most perfect order; the materialists offer a dead 
level of unifortmty and general servitude. 

It should be observed that this latter theory is in total opposition to 
primirive communism. Rousseau’s scheme was to let loose man as a 
free being in an isolated condition, Baboeuf, on the contrary, wished 
a Communism of equality organized by the State. Instead of an 
aggregate of persons in a state of freedom which knows no laws, you 
have laFS cramping individuals into a condition where liberty is wholly 
unknowui^ In the one instance the realization of Hobbe’s homo homini 
Vwjfm} in the other Loyola’s maxim, homo ptrmde am eadaver; either 
life wi^ont order, or order without Hfe. In both cases alike justice 
must'pariah, and individuality he entirely lost. 

Ihe 'doctrine here explained is in reality, with the exception of a 
few ti^Slting details, that of the oominunists of the last and the present 
oentuj^. It entirely differs from that <ff Plato, the ascetics, and 
Bossttl^’whoall, nevertheless, extolled community of possessions. I’he 
one'pdhWl vfduld hove all the passions fully satisfied, w&le she object 
Of ihe ethfifiP’iS to slafle them. The one reinstates the flesh, denying the 
so^;’ i^'‘btibter Ubhors'the body while extdiing the mind. The one is 
p(^Sl^ IS^'Otdculates on attaining its object by authoritative measures 
and'^^^^e^jpbwer of the State; the Other is religious, and relies foi 
its Oa conversion and the advancement of morality. The one 
has in a conception of rights, appeals to self-mterest, and 

- aiii& l^the4Q8tablishmfflit of equality | the other originates in a con¬ 
ception appeals to charity, and seeks to establish umversal 

fraternity." Knallyj if the one be the better calculated to fire the 

v<u . t-vn. T 
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mm fftfl H by a, perspective of; jnaterial efijoymftitiv 

to captivate generotts |kpd ^en^ns^tio min|s 

t^rial Eden, and by the ideas of justice , on urbicb t&e^ dfQr^dro^ 

are based, ' ‘ ’ 

ra. ■■ ' 

Lelt us now briefly inquire if Communism be suitable as they 

now are, and aS they seein likely to be for some time to coniSii Before 
pronouncing a judgment'^“tbis point, we <^not do better tb^ look 
at Stuart Mill’s opiniwi on tiie subject. He writes as follows.:, ;, •. , 

“ The restraints of Oommumsm wotdd ]be fre^m in comparison 'With the ^ 
present condition of the majority of the ■ human raca The generality^ of 
labourer in this and most otW countries have as little choice ^ncciq>ation 
or freedom of locomotion, are practically as dependent on jBxe‘d'rul«,.nnd,on 
the’wiU of others, as they cotild be on any system short of actual dayffltfy; If, 
therefor^ the choice were to be made between Communism and all its dh^ces, 
and the present state of Society with all its sufferings and injusticos;;'- ii the 
institution of private property necessarily carried with it as a cpnd^t^ce, 
that the produce of labour should be apportioned, fts we now seeltifdmost 
ip an inverse ratio to the labour—the largest portions to these lir'^0.have 
never worked sit all, the next largest to those whose work is almost hdudnal, 
and so in a descending scale, the remuneratiou d«rindlmg as the work gtoyrs 
harder and more disagreeable, until the most fatiguing and exhausting bodily 
labour cannot count with certointy on being able to earn even the necessaries 
of life; if this or Communism were the alternative, all thd difficulties, great 
or small, of Communism would be bat as dust in the balance.” 

Mill’s opWon should put us on out guard against hasty jud^ents, 
and precipitate denunbiataon of Commiuiism. Nevertheless tbe^u are, 
in my opinion, strong objections to it, so strong to to quite sii^i^for its 
unhesitating rejection. Mr. Bellamy, and .communists of b^ "^mp, 
blinded by their Utopian visions, mil not see what is daily Tby 

experience. iVom each aecwdvAg (& his^strength thej say, b|pjb ivbo is 
to be judge of this? The State. The State, then,.is to set me toy 
task, and condemn me to an amount of labour- which is to-'b^'-Bbtried 
solely by its arbitrary judgment. Wbat is the difference betw^n this 
and the galleys ? • ' 

To each according to hk wftls. But who is to limit,these?:," Each 
individual ? No; for this would be making caprice or glnttony^the 
measure of the allotment., The State■ then; that is to |ay,. the daily 
rations, shall^ fixed by law; there shall be .a ns^onri “ potau feu,” 
a sort of enforced meaS W : all time. This is no longer a‘.feast of 
equals, a family banquet, or/the evangelical, love-feast. ’ .In. v^e 
Agage the State had no part, lote rSigned supreme; in 

consecration of their unity that the; members of one ’■femily 

gathered together, a communistic institution rendered postible by evil 
overcome. But away from this ideal, the memory of a fore^he or the 
forecast of a very far off future eg,®, no snch ;institpti(fh is. pbssible 
save ' by constraint. Commttiiiiaa ‘ miiy aW bp reproafeh^ with 
weakening the springs of activity and with enervating instead of 
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fitamalating the will. Ifcf' is certain that man can only draw Jus suste- 
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want is t^;.ikoexri^t':iiiAd, the satisfaction of want the reward. >If 
yon '^1*^ trouble, yon remove the stimulus. 


immediate connco&ion between labour and 
its prodl^ Othdr words, the labourer must feel that the produce 
of his lalbur is his own. If the produce bS entirely, or even partially 
absorbed;-;by another, the ibtenaity of labour will be impaired. Thisk 
, is tafees :plao,e in ^e society oit torday; and it 

woulrL.'&^S, place to a far-greater degree in „a state of society where 
the. pr^ucer had only a ’certain shAre of the ^pdnce;-allptiM him; 
activity wojdd certainly decrease, . as tliere wo^ be no immediate 
opn^l^^n between the ^rt and its object, between labour "fend the 
prodm^C'destined to aati^ tW The producer would not have 

the'^H'iigoyment of bis own creation. . „ 

,The:i;teger a oommunity .is, the less '-direct is the connection 
^ between labour and its produce, and tip less intense is the activity born 
of'.rpslv-want. It may easily be ctmeeived that in a society of some 
mOliisnfl of persona this force would be reduced to a.mere ininimum. 
Aeligipus communities, in order, tp epmpensate for this inevitable 
tnerti*^ offered—^aa a reward, for labour—happiness in a future state, 
whiph' acted as an incentive to' work, in the place of want or a desire 
to the good, things of the -world ! In this way industry was 
encp]eia^d in their -midst, and wm-k did not come to a .standstill. 
Bpt ^n^ juiy op-e ® knowledge of men of the present day 
reaspnbbiy .eiugig'^st that they should go'dewn into rulines, dig out ore, 
Wpr)£."|iir‘]^^ne3 or workshops, dri# engijies j in a word, accompUdi 
any ■ of ^ jthe multitudinous , duties involved in our industrial and 
commefc^nl. life, with a view to securmif .hBppinese beyoud the grave, 
and jt^s 0 ? Paradise ? 

O^'^ilie ooUtmry itjs, most highly essential to respect in every way 
and iiteidlate the incientivo of personal interest. Give it the amplest 
saiisfabtipn by ensuring to the vtodEer, the full enjoyment of his 
prpdd^ib; justice wills that this ^ould -be so. Guarantee to all free 
scope for. their'energy; equality, wOuld have this so. Let the excite¬ 
ment'^iWapt‘and the desire-for .le||ltHnate enjoyment reign in the 
sphew't^ labour; they will ^ve a prodigious impetus to industry. 
But Jjp-’hpl " attempt to impose ito artificial “ fraternity ”; it would 
eng^iS^ hatred, and would be productive (mly of misery. If the 
righlpm: ea^ be clearly defined and guaranteed, the feelings of 
affebt^^^.tmiting men together will develop beyond the region of 
mateifil^ip^Bts. If any object of common. envy bo in dispute 
these become absolute- wolves or sharks, but if dispensatory 

justice ^&'conflict.impossible they will live in friendship. If I am 
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bo^d t(^ work for my neighbour, I shall, rmiti, than probably, dipbk» 
that is oppr^ssip®, e?itai^ .hatred of'tiw.oppressor; .bjitif 
bp&.of us enjoy thefinit of p«ii pebonal. estertjipna, 1 shall be. 
animated by feeling* of'affection, and rfeady .even to -inak;^ sacrifices for 
him. i 

It is very important to, keep the two primitive Bentiiapiiff..of man 
within the comphss of their,spheres. The sting ol want m^y incite to 
the struggle with the barrenness and parsimony of Nature, so that ease 
and ^ndprt may be wEenohed from her; but such elevated..feelingps 
and ^j^rionaas love, abnegation, and bwlKerhood mustnot bom^okid 
for the ^oduotion of riches. They are wholly out of place'Ji ‘ Lovoi 
mu^ no more be a,|peculatiom than labour a sacrifice or appetite a ■ 
right. •' .‘ 

If ev^ry man in his own legitimate sphesre of action were.free to 
produce for himself, ahd .if the tax of idlene^ were aboli^ed, a 
spirit of fruitful emulation would inspire all workers, and the,welfare 
of one Would not Spring from the poverty of ano^er. Wh^ more 
than this could be ^sfred? ,* , ' 

. Bat the chief objection to Communism is that it destroys r^bn- 
sibility, and consequently s^rifices either justice or liberty.’: Jiistice, 
in its practical sense, means giving to each his due, mdgmswwm.^ To’ 
each accor^ng to his merit and work:, ,is .a ypry old mas^m, which the 


consciences of all hatiohs have ever accepted. It is the very principle 
of responsibility, and the, basis, of the moral law. If thou ribest well 
thou shalt’.reap thy reward,: if evil, thy punishment, for these/are 'the. 
sequels of thine own ad:ionS, good or evil. . ' ■ 

It follows, then, that, the fundamental precept of social economy 
should be: “ To each tv^ktr his produce, \is eniire proAwe, <xnd n^h'^nff 
hid his prodiice ’: The great problem of social organization is to' r^ize 
this formula of justice. If this were once applied,, pauperism; and 
dvmtis/m, misery.and idleness, vice and spoliation, pride and .servitude 
would disappear m if by magic from our midst. Oomminism 
entirely ignores thesb fireb principles, tiie peareeption and reafization 
of which are the constant gl<ay of civilization. 

Zeal or cowan3ic©, ,ou^djty or ,abiie|atimi, it, teoognisies im diffe 
Each one hashis -wcmk ii^f^ ano^tmi^bti, at. 

all—it matters notY meal^ to are treated in 

the same way, toe idle .andv tW; iM 

tender over such slight delinqnencies.' ft is quite clear toat,yri^»Jbys 
system it is to a man's advantage to do aa little work aS*pOjs^id,i;;all 
his wants being attended to und^ any circumstances. re¬ 

warded and virtue sacrificed.- Abnegation offers a premium to&mess. 

Wben two persons, out of politeness, debate as to which shall not 
accept a service each is anxious to render the otoar.-the l^s scr®. 
pulous will have*toe best of the generous contest. It is precisdy the 
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COMMUNISM. , 

f^ame ia ComxAuiusmj Which is the dooxinhuec ^ && weah by the 
strongs of the industdoas, by the greedy and selMudnlgent. 

Without re^onMbiI% ttioraUty becomes a wolrd devoid of signidpstion. 
How t^n 19 $uch s^dteis^ a| Communism to be maintained ? 'Zhere is 
but OiiewajJ^.V Stsiugently to enforce the penal code, that is to say, 
arrange aft antire scale of penalties and punishments^ regulate all the 
actions of private life, divide the workers into brigades under the 
arbitway orders of an overseer, or submit ail the questions of produce 
to the general votes, to punish anjnvilful idleness ; substitute, in fact, 
for the incentive to work the fear of the gaol. 

tostead of emulation and personal responsibility, constantly stimn- 
lating to increased vigour and activity, there would be then constraint 
in balance with indolence, disgust and weariness with |pw, and 
“fraternity” with justice. If you once do away with individual 
r68pOttSibil%, society becomes one vast Wheel, kept in motion by force. 
But) let us listen to what Stuart Mil says on this subject: 


“ The objection ordinarily made to a system of community of property and 
equal distribution of the produce, that each person woidd be incessantly 
occupied in evading his fair share of the work, points, undoubtedly, toa real 
diffioulty; bub those who urge this objection, forget to how great an extent 
the same diiBculty eidsts under the system on which nme-tentlis of the 
business of society is now conducted. The objectiou supposes that honest 
and efficient labour is only to bo had from those who are themsolven in¬ 
dividually to reap the benefit of their own exertions. But how small a part 
of all the iaboor performed in England, from the lowest paid to tlie highest, 
is done by persons woxking for their own benefit.” 

These Btatemepts of the eminent economist certainly possess a 
value which we will not contest i their application to the present 
lyrstem is undoubted, but t^ey are no jusUfioatiou of Communism, 
which would merely extend Iffie same lamentable defect that exists 
in our present social or^ization. 

Moreover, at the present lame, the iU-efiet^ of the wages* system 
on the quantily and quality of work are considerably mitigated by the 
woitonan being closely overlooked by his master, whoso interest it is 
to s «!0 that he works as well and as quickly as possible. When this 
supermtendence is too difficult to be effectually carried out, work is 
done “ by the job ” instead j in this way the force of responsibility 
ocla f^ber directly dr indireotly onthe workman through the medium 
of JjMWter, This is generally the case with most agricultural 
labw, with mines and Small industries. , It is quite true, as Mill 
♦obsfeifW, ‘that there are very many oases in which the stimulus of 
private interest is not called into action. For instance, many func¬ 
tional and officials in large companies have a fixed stipend, in no 
way dfepe^ent on the way they do their duty. In such cases, it roubt 
of course be admitted, that the principle of responsibility is le-^s direct 
in its action, ^and yet it sSems to me that it h^ more infiuenoe than 
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in n Communist association, llie sn^rm^ndeiit tte iafeomrert has 
the hope df rising to » highw 8^^ wiigea; in 

addition to this he geiierally j&elonga to a class somewhat a^re the 
workmen tinder Hm, and he is thiis betj^r ’hble to underrts^ that his 
interest lies in doing his duty consoientkmdiyi finally hc J^QFS that 
if he does hot tjork well, he may be dimissed^ and that- he would 
thus lose a position superior to that of the great majority of those 
who haye to live by their own ^xertaohsi' ' M these stimolaats to> 
activity are lacking in C/omniunisH;' The/ftnpeiiiitendent, blr bws^isr 
is not nr^d to dispUy the utmost zeal in h& pow^r by any .‘h<^6 of ., 
better pay, or fear of losing wbat he already enjoys.. IVhe, he-jhas ;a* 
certain interest in' the prosperity of sociefy, his Own being depehjdent 
on it, ai^intereat which the hired workman has not j but this stiniiiias,, 
which might be efficacious in a small communistic association.hbm-‘ 
peting with other contractors, would be of no possible avail ih a, hni* 
versal association for governmental purposes, for there would .lie, no 
proportion whatever between his disposition to neglect,'and .the:''’biMiefifc 
he could obtain from the'addition of his personal produce ’the 
general produce, of some millions of co-associates.' Nowadays’, when 
a workman is idle ho is dismissed; as the Communist workshop #ould 
comprise the whole country, dismJssaJl would mean exile, a punish¬ 
ment so severe that it would probably he replaced by imprisonment. ■ 
So that, not self-sacrifice, but the gaoler would be the pivot of the new 
state of society. I am of ojanion, therefore, that Mill goes'far 
when he sums his conclusion as follows ;.. v , : 


” I consider that at the present time it is an open ijuestion as- to what 
extent the power of labour would be decreased by Communism, 'and'.bven 

whether it would he so. at all.” .v 

' ' ' ' * " ■ >^1 

1 believe, on the other hand^ that at the present time it if p6;clegtly 
certain that nothing but very fervent religious feeling 9 «n induce men 
to give up entirely their private interests and their own free-ylH for 
the benefit of society. The experiment has been made several,'times. 
Those who have made religions conviction the basis'of the association 
have sometimes been, successful; the'others have invariably failed. 

Communism is a protest„ J|(ainst the existing order rather'&an a., 
system of organization in itsdlE.' As ive haw seenj ik cfweiBi its birth 
to an erroneous inference from the psintaplle of .fyat^ity 
that of equality, but in n^tor case doff it offer any hope hi^'^^w: 
social order. Beal study mite’s inStiltmta ^ en'tirely' lalkitog^^ 
doctrines and precepts. It ,te“dy: only recog¬ 

nizes in our present state of . soiritei^< stelmttet tmd injustice, and the 
order of things it, dreamS of is the tetet wverse' of what, it sees. It 
troubles itself nought with the late ite*te?^dudtion and-distributi^^ 
they are unessential, and are to be/'cnttely set aride. There is no. 
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transition between 4e^|w^ta primev*^ «nl pat^e, betteen t^e 
wandering savage imd an|^ niiitied in b 9 ^;;<^: ini^We nsm It 
does noti nndeis^i^/'tlie'onward marob of civ^lion, and 
per(»iv 0 ]bh;e 4 )W none the less-sure and. gh^ns, 

brogresa,ofi#SOn<;- 

The protiem, set by, eocialisTn—that 'is to say, by the seiewof , 
Bodety.«id a^isiation^is the following: Since med are equal by 
right, - and .possesB -divers aptitudes and inclinations, how shall the 
right of ‘^h to his means of production be secftred to him, and how, 
atthe.;^e„time„.shall,labour be stimulated by responsibility? In 
Pt}i^r iti what maimer' shottld the assodation of mankmd be so 

pfjnity may gdveni all social relations? Commnnisn 
has^fiswered.’this question, because it has never even a^ed it. 
Its as^atiou is generous, but it in no way solves the dffieulty 
before £t)sl Knee Campauella, Communism has not made one 
step ;4r^ard8, and since More, it has gone backward.^ T^o 
tbou^hd ; years ago it was at its zenith. Rato was its inspired 
advocate, and St. Paul its austere apostle; while the days of 
primitive Christianity were its period of religions enthusiasm, of 
da^g proaelytism, and of\practical realization. Mr. Bellamys 
Utopia^, in spite of the charm of the pictures he draws, and the skill 
of his economic arguments seems to me inferior to More’s. . 

Thongh I have thus pointed out some of the chief objections to 
ObmiauSsm, I am well aWare that they are not all equally iroportimt. 
But I think we may draw this condnsion from, them, as a whole, th^ 
.as long as, wen remain 

for sbme^^Pi® to coihe, generous minds may sigh for Oommi^sm as 
ah i^hfthting pictui’e of regqno^^t® humanity, biit that it is not m 
its pt^^t .shape, a sch^e suitahle for men. In the sphere of 
economy it would snap ^der the spring of all wo^ and effort^ 
while in-the judgment seat it Wuld not respect justice, seeing that it 
faik li^?eii8ure toeadi the fruit,of his labqur. The second defect is 
mora.^r^s than the first, for there is just a remote chance that some 
sort ‘ofvmotLve pwer might become developed in man, to act as a 
Btimteta production with the same force as does private interest; 
but msh’ytili lieve' willingly to a system which rewards good 

be gained by studying communistic pro- 
M^Slih 'Ues'm the fact that they criticize witii more or l^s elc^ueuce 
an^i&h' k Vod de«d of truth, the abuses of -our socid organization, 

and lhflfStiiey' .stir ni# an enthusiasm for refdm, 

.. J^w kdgehy the past it may safely be affirmed that 
ftttureTfebt for Communism. The system of woperty is rather 
makin|!i«^e8s than'loting ground; it has always had the advantage 
of posSel^ng a principle of organization superior to that of Commu 
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aiton, Property will not perish j but there will M gt»aaaJ modifications 
in the manner in which it is held. ^ It will b^me more and mote 
a personal, and less and less an hereditary right. Brery instifention 
which is essentially ^tionaiy by aatuTe, is condewaned to disappear, 
sooner or later, because all things change, and more partwjtjdarly the 
thoughts and faiths'of men. ’ ^*7 

On the othef hand, principles which form the neosiMttty' basis of 
society subsist always, being accounted for and justified by OOT very 
nature j only they areagradually modified and perfected in ths pi^OoesB 
of general progress. The relics of barbarous times disappear caue by 
one as these principles draw nearer and nearer to the ideal of |astice, 
growing more and more at each step into conformity with the hiWS of 
reason, and more and more favourable to the happiness of all. "Such 
is, and'has ever been, the destiny of property, as I hare shown in my 
book, “ Primitire Property.’* The laws with regard to it hare always 
been, and still are, rery different with different nations; frequently they 
hare raried rery much with the same people, and it is perfi^ly certain 
they will suffer many, more changes. None but the enen^ of 
property would wish to restrict it within the limits 'of its pibsent 
prescribed boundaries. Social institutions gradually become trans¬ 
formed, but they generally derelop in a certain giren direction, and 
according to fixed rules; at all erents daring many consecutire cen¬ 
turies. It is therefore probable that property vrili become modified 
in the way I hare indicated, and the changes which hare already 
taken place allow of our foreseeing, in a measure,' those whidb are 
likely to ensue. Property is becoming more accessible j it ib there¬ 
fore probable that a time wjU come when all will share in it, as it is 
essential to a real state of freedom, and the true derelopment of 
individuality that all riiould accomplish. It is also becoming more and 
more a reward of labour; we may therefore reasonably beliera by- 
and-by that maxim, which is at once both the absolute negaifin of 
Communism and the most sacred Justice, will receire due legiidsrire 
recognition: To each the produce and nothing but the prodnce of 
his labour. 


Ebiile db Lamm. 



DK. -yON DOLLINGIJR. 


I T vnui ia tSie month of 1870, that I first made the acqaaint* 
^ajipe of Dr. Ignatius yon Dollinger. I was on my way to 
witne^ the deconmal representation of the Oberammergaa Passion 
Play,*^ which was then very little known in England, and of which I 
had promised Mr. Delane a description for the Tm^. It was tho 
year of the Vatican Council, and Dr. Ddllinger was tho foremost 
figure in the opposition to the dogma of Papal InfeUibility, which tv as 
^ then in debate. For this reason, and also because of his immense 
learning and of his great personal charm (of which I had heard from 
friends of his), I was anxious to make his acquainianoo. I chanced 
to me^tition my wish Hr, (Gladstone, who at once kindly offered me ^ 
dn uxtrbdoctiou, and gave me, at the same time, an interesting 
account of his first meeting with Dr, Dollinger twenty-five years 
previo^fy. I called on Dr. Dollinger in company with a friend who 
bears a not vary distinotively Welsh name. On greeting him, Dr. 
Dolling said: You are Welsh,’* and went off forthwith into a most 
interest^lf digression on the unsuspected traces of Keltic origin which 
still survive in the language and nomenclature of persons and places 
‘ in C His mind was a wonderful storehouse of knowledge on 

a vat^'im^ety of silyeets, and the knowledge was so well digested 
and that it was ever at his command. He was a great 

an omnivorous reader in the literature^ of Europe and 
Ams99ll& Well as of ancient Qreece and Borne. And his acquaint¬ 
ance xW Was as various as hm acquaintance with books, Hardly 
any mat^qif iiote passed near Munich without calling—^not always with 
an >oa the great German theologian and scholar; and 

many mddb^lonjj^ journeys on purpose to see him. He was not a good 
correepOn^t|v ihdeed, he could not have been. He was the 
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recipient of an immense nnmlier.of letter, 

but he never allowed his correspondmice'i© iht^ere with ljis hours of 
study, and his letters therefore, thohgt numerous in the a^regate, 
were sparse to inditiduak Be prefei^r^ to; writ*' inl>nt 
wrote fluently in EngKsh, EVmchj and Italian. He read ''fith 

ease, but I do not know whether he wrote or spoke that Iwguage. 

A man may* be highly intellectaal and wonderfully ieain^ without 
being necessarily a good talker., It is impossible to define a good' 
talker, for tbe accomplishment is infinitely various. There are divers 
styles erf g^d talking, each excellant'in its way, and there^ aire men 
who excel in more styles than one, of whom the late Mr*. Robert 
Browning may be given as an example. In general society con-, 
versation was so light and sparkling, so full of anecdote and repartee 
and bseezy fun, that admirers of his poetry who met him for the 
first time were sometimes grievously disappointed. They had pictured 
to themselves a man of austere and dignified mien, who spoke like ^ 
his poems, instead of which they met a very cheery, well d:^ssed, old J 
gentleman whose speech was by no means oracular, but was, on, the j 
contrary, an excellent specimen of good dinner talk. But Browning i 
could talk in a very different strain when tbe opportunity presented 1 
itself. I remember’ a summer evening, two years ago, when,, afteri., 
retiring from tbe dinner-table, be started a discussion on the doctrine i 
of evolution, from which the conversation passed to Plato’s Dialogues ; 
and Browning*s couversation was so brilliant and stimulating that 
the hours sp^ on without reckoning; and when we thought it was 
verging upon midnight we found that it was already the dawn of anothCT 
day. Browning, so far from feeling tired, playfully proposed;that we 
, should continue the discussion till brealjfast. 

To this cli^s of talkers Dr. DoUinger belonged. He seldom dined 
out; but be once did me tbe honour of dining with me in,the Four 
Seasons Hotel, Munich; to meet'Some friends of both' sexes, in^nding 
the present Vicar of Leeds and Mrs. Talbot. He chtomed the, ladies, 
young and elderly, with the brightness and'lightoess of his piMversa- 
tion, and with his familiarity with topics which they had supposed 
must have been beneath his notice. He was full of .hunfour, and I 
have never known a man who had a keener sense pf the tidicttfous, or 
laughed more heartily^ But there was no malicp-likMsIinmclj^ j.'like 
sheet-lightning, it irradiated withont hurting iJiA Ejects, on' ’.j^^ch it 
played. I can confirm Mr. Gladstone's experience in affirming^-that 
J never heard Dr. DoUinger speak an unkind word even 6f tho^ wkom 
he might rcasonally have regarded as his adversaries. , Archbishop 
Scherr, of Munich, was a personal friend of Dr. D6lUnger,'and was at 
first one of thp opponents of the dogma of InfaUibility. At tk© railway . 
station of Muuici, as he was startingtb attend the yatican Ootoeik he 
* See Mr. GlsclKtoQc'lB article in the ^>eaker of Jan. 18. ^ 
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assiiiied Dr.^ DoIlinger th^, & the, ev^eint (which the Ardhlbishlip 
thought improbable) ofdogma being proposed in the Conncil, it 
nhould have his detoknined opposition. . Por a tiihe the Archbishop 
took his place among the minority of the Council, hat he yielded at 
last, andi|^mmunicated Dr. Ddlling(jr f(^ not following his example* 
Yet I nevl^heard Dr. Bollinger speak bitterly of him. On tho con¬ 
trary, hejexcases for him; urged that he had act^ under preiS- * 
sure froia !|feihe; pleaded that he had more piety than strength of 
charaot^V and declared that he w^aa bound to actfas he did, or resign 
his S 0 e.!;'Tp illa8tfatethe Archbishop's esprit emlU^ which subordinated 
his judg^hnt to his rdligious emotions, Dr. Bollinger one. day told mo 
the follojwihg anecdote, on tho authority.of Archbishop Scherr himself. 
When the Archbishop'received information from Rome thathe was to 
be'presented with the Archiepiscopal Pallium on a givet^ dify, ho 
immediately began to. prepare himself'for this great honour by 
devotuig the interval to retirement and religious exercises. The Pallium 
is generally;’but not invariably, made by^the nuns of one of the Roman 
conven^'frbm the woSSj^gnamha kept on purpose—a fact which added 
to ^the’ honour of the On the stated day, the Archbishop’s 

servant''announced the of the messenger with tho Pall. 

The Archbishop expected a^%iecial envoy from the Vatican and a 
formal investiture sanctified by the Papal benediction, instead of which 
there walked into his presence a Jewish banker with a bundle 
under Ms arm, out of which he presently produced the Pall with a 
bill for, ^200, Keenly 'as Br. Bbllinger entered into the humour of 
the sfco^^ he really told it as an illustration of the Archbishop’s 
simplicity, of Character, and by way of excusing his conduct iu excom- 
munica^n^^ hinmelf. “To him,’* k.® said, “the dogma presents no 
insuperable difficulty, and he cannot'understand why it should present 
any to me. He bows to authority, and cannot see that authority has 
no tdore to do with historical facts than it has to do with mathematical 
facts.” •: He was'always, prone to make excuses for tho bishops who 
acoepte^^^ ihe . dogma of Infallibility—^even for th(^ who had been 
among Ite’most prominent opponents at the Vatican Council. He 
Bli<rwed. nm nhce a letter from one of the latter, in which the writer— 
a distingaished prelate—-deplored that he was, in sad perplexity. He 
had pro^aitned the dogma, he said, while still remaining in the same 
mind in vrhich he had opposed it at the Council. “But what could 
I do'? " he asked. “ Can one be in the Church and be out of com- 
muni(m's<?ith the Pope? Yet can it be right to proclaim what one 
does not believe ? ' Such is ray dilemma, and it has made me so 
unhappy'that I have thought* of resigning my See. On reflection, I 
hove choBch what I consider the safest course.” “ Allowance must be 
made for these men," said Dr. Bollinger; “ Habit is second nature, 
and their mental attitn4e has been so invariably that of unquestioning 
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ofcdienoe to Papal authority, tliat whea:t|i©y hav^ ip choose between 
■ that authority and alle^ance ;.'|^»t;^ey :;belieye ^to be ..historical 
• truth, their second nature asserts iraelf, and tn^ yjell.” „ 

On a subsequent oecMi^ I Dr. Dollinger if he j^oaght the 
Bishop of Bottenburg would .end by' w^Wtbg the 

dogma. Tlie case was in one way a cruraal one. As-anv^ihority on 
the historical‘bearings of the question, Hefele was the' l«kt equipped 
man at the Oouucil. His masterly History of the Dpun^^s” is 
accepted as the standard authority on all hands. Not o^y did he 
oppose the dogma at the Yatiean .Council, but daring, the .^tfeing of, 
the Council he published, through the Neapolitan press, a pamphlet 
against it, basing his opposition on the example of Honoring' as. a test 
caw. Perrone, the' great theologian of the Eoman CbUege, ahd 
a 8trbng%nfallibilist, has laid it down in,his standard worh on 
Dogmalao Theology,’’ that if only one Pope can be proved bp have , 
given, «aj cathedrd, a heterodox dwision on faith or morals, the whole ' 
doctrine collapses. Hefele accordingly took the case of Honontts, and 
proved that this Pope had been condemned as a heretic by Popes and 
CEcumenicai Councils. Pennachi,. ProfeWor of Chnrch 
Home, replied to Hefele, and Hefele returned to the chai^ in a 
rejoinder so powerful that he was left master of the field. If there¬ 
fore Hefele, so honest as well as so able and leanaed, accepted,,, the 
dogma, .it was not likely that any other bishop of the lUinori^ would 
hold put. He must yield,” said Dr. Dolb'uger to me, three months 
after the prorogation of the Yaticau Council, “or resign.vhis'See.. 
His quinquennM.&culties have esepired, and the Pope refuses ii^“;renew 
them until Hefele accepts ihpdecree. At this moment there are nine¬ 
teen couples of rank in Ms diocese wjio cannot get marri^ because 
they are within the forbidden degrees, and Hefele cannot grant them 
dispensations.” “i<But since he denies the Pope’s infallibffity,” |/asked, 

“ why does he not himself grant the necessary dispensations My 
friend,” replied Dollinger, “ you foi^et that tiie members of the Church 
of Rome have been brought up in the belief that a disppnsh^n' is not 
valid without these Papal fapuHaes, and a marriage u^Lder other 
dispohsation would not be acknowledged in sociely;” The pvfebt proved 
that Dellinger was right. The qiunqennial fwulries a tremendous 
power in the hands of the pope. They are, in :&ct, Papal li^^nces, 
renewed every five yhara, which enable the bisHopjs ’tp„^:^3rcise 
extraordinary episcopal functions t^at. ordinarily belong the 
|. Pope, such as the power pf; abwlVlug fbom hSre^^^ 
apostasiy, secret crime (toept murder), from vpws, .,obligations of 
fasting, prohibition of marriage within the prphilrited ;degrees,- 
and also the power to permit the reading of prohibitied books. 
It is obvious that the exrinction of the quinquennial, fwulties 
in a diocese'means the paralysis in a short time of its ordinary 
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a^ministratioii. It amoiDits to a sort of modified* interdict. And so 

Dr. Hefele soon disooveted* c dogma was proclaimed in tho 

Vatican Council^ on the IBtii 1870, and on the 10th o? the 

following ^rd He^<)le snhtrntted. But he was too honest to let it 

be infeiro^hatMs submission was due to any change of oonvriotion. 

Ho deemed jt hie duty to submit in spite of his convictions, because 

“ the peace and unity of the Church is so great a good that great and 

heavy personal sacrifioea may be made for it.” Bishop Strosamayer 

held out longest of all; but he yielded at last, s8 far as to allow the 

dogma to be published in the official Grazette of his diocese during his 

absence ’ in ]^me. Nevertheless, he remained to the last on the 

most friendly terms with Dr. Bollinger, and it’ was to a letter from 

Bf. BhUinger that I was indebted for a most interesting visit to 

Bishop Strossmayer in Croatia in 1876, * 

To some able and honest minds Br. Bollinger’s, attitude on the 
question of infallibility is a puzzle. His refusal to accept tbe dogma, 
while ho submitted meekly to an exconimuuication which he believed 
to be unjust, seems to them an inconsistoncy. This view is put 
forward in an interesting article on Br. Bollinger in the ^Klator of 
last January 18, and, as it is a view which is probably held by many, 
I qiiote the gist of the article before I try to show what Br. Bollinger’s 
point of view real];J',was: 

“ There was something very English in Br. Bollinger's illogical pertinacity 
in holding his own position on points of detail, in spite of tlio inconsib- 
tonoy of that position on points of detail with the logic of his general 
creod. He was, in fact, more tenacious of what his historical learning had 
taught him, than he was of the d prwri position which ho had previously 
assumed-^namely, that a true Church must bo infallible, and that his 
Ohurcli was actually infalliblo. No one had taught this more distinctly than 
Br. DdUinger. Yet first he found one etT?oneott8 drift in the practical teach- 
ing of his Church, thon he found another, and then wlmn at last his Church 
formally dedoi’od that the true providential guarantee of her infallibility 
extended only to the Papal definition of any dogma touching faith and 
morals promulgated with a view to teach the Church, he ignored that 
decree, though it was sanctioned by one of the most unanimous as well ae 
one of the most numerously attended of her Councils, and preferred to 
submit to excommunication rather than to profess his acceptance of it. And 
then lator he camo, we believe, to declare ilmt he was no more bound by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent than he was by tho deerceh of tlie Council of 
the Yatitou. None the less he always submitted to the disciplinary autiiority 
o^tho (Jhurch. dven after he had renounced virtually her dogmatic authority, 
lie nevi^ celeoratod mass nor assumed any of the functions of a piiest after 
his excKtmmunioation. . Tn other words, ho obeyed tbe Church in matters in 
which ho onehhd evor claimed for her that she could not err, after ho had 
ceased to obey her in matters in which he had formerly taught tiiat she 
could and in which, so far as we know^ he had only in his latter 

years taughii that she could err by explicitly meeting the decrees of ono oi 

two Glentoal Councils.When she said to him, ‘Don’t celebrate 

mass any Oxote/ he seems to have regarded himself as more bound to obey 
her than when said to him, * Believe what 1 tell you.*” 
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Dr. Ballinger would nob have ^ccep^^Aliis as an. accurate statl- 
inemt of liis position. He woulil^.atr^clpflied that tlie dogma of 
Infallibility “was sanctioned by ® tiie most iiTianimous^’*of tUo 
Church's Councils, and would have pointed to the prptest /of more 
than eighty of the most learned and influential bisliops'in ’^e Eoman 
Communion, whose subsequent submission he. would havfe iSiscounted 
for reasons atready indicated. And he' would have been greatly 
surprised to be told that it was as ^ easy' to obey the 'O^mand, 
“ Believe what I tel! you,” as the command “ Don’t celebrate mass 
any mpre.” I remember a pregnant mmark of Cardinal Newman’s to 
myself at the time of Dr. Diillinger’s excommuniOation, of which he dis¬ 
approved, though accepting the dogma himself* “ There arh some,” 
he said, “ who thiiik that it is as easy to believe as to obey; thbt'hi to 
say, Ifhoy do not understand what faith really means.” T^ bbey the 
sentence of excommunication was in no sense a moral difficulty to Dr. 
Dbllinger.. IIo believed it unjust t^nd therefore invalid,’ and IfO con¬ 
sidered himself under no obligation in for^ conseuwtios to obey ifc Ho 
did not believe that it cut him oft' froiu membership with the Church 
of Rome j and, he once resented in a letter to me an expression which 
implied that he had ceased to be a member , of the Roman Coihmunidn, 
He submitted to the sentenco of excommunication as a matter of 
discipline, a cross which he was providentially ordaihed to heap; It 
involved nothing more serious than pergonal saonfice-^submission 
to a wrong arbitrarily inflicted by an authority to, which 
obedience was due where conscience did-not forbid. “ Bebeyb what 
1 tell you ” was, a very different command, and could only he #eyed 
when th.e intellect could conscientiously accept the ^posit^h.. To 
bid him believe not only as an artide ^of faith but .as an historical 
fact what he firmly believed to be an historical fiction was to. Mm s* 
outrage on his intellectual integrity. For let it be remernfMaJid that 
the Vatican decree defines the dogma of Papal Infallibility jn^' jEOBrely 
as part of the contents of piVine revelation,, .but, in addition,' a fact 
of history “ received from the beginning of the Christian faifh*” ; It 
challenged the ordeM of historical criticism, and made thus a,n appeal 
to oniightenedireason not less than to faith. To demand bdief in a 
proposition that lies beyond the compass (rfthe ^mon ,nnde^|tonding 
is one thing. It, is quite another inatt^P tO demand belief in a-state-, 
ment the truth or fidsehood of which is .purely a matter of ||^rioal 
evidence. If Dr, Dellinger. had been ^ked to' believe, of 

^^excommunication, that Charies I. beheaded Oliver Croufwoll, p|B able 
writer in the Sjpedaiot would readily understand, how easy-sabmiasion 
to au unjust excommunioatiou would have been in coitfpariton with 
obedience to such a command. .But. to. Dr. Dollinger’s m,i|id the pro¬ 
position tliat Charles I. beheaded,01iver Cromwell wbnld not be a bit 
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more preposterous, aot.^ jhi^iaore in the teeth, of histoHcal eviddhoe; 
thaa the propoatiW",:i®ife^M^^ the be^rntj^g 'pf the Ohristian 
faith,” it was an aceepted ^itiole- of the/' oreed of Christend^ that 
when the -Ionian'Pontiff apeafcs to the Churdh ear c&f^drd on faii^ or 
morals, hu ^uijt©rante«s are infallible, and “ ar0,.,.jrreformable of them¬ 
selves, anSd riiot from the consent of the Ohdr^.” He was firmly 
convin^^-|Eff ; the , 0 ^ of that proposition, and while he 

reraaii^;'o{ that mind bow oould he have honestly professed his 
accepts^ of the dogma ? The appeal was no? to liis faith, but to 
his reaBoa» ' It was, as he said himself, like asking him to believe 
that two qhd two make-five. 

is an ambiguity in, the v^ord "infaUible,” and the writer 
in the usm it in, a sense in which Dr. Bollinger never 

accepted it, either beforer. br after the Vatican Council. In the most 
Roman-' period of his life he was no believer in the Ultramontane 
doGtimI <ff iinfbllibili^^ whether of the Pope alone, or of the Pope as 
bead aim,organ of the Church collectively. The Ultramontane view is 
that Wtbops are not witnesses of the faith handed down among their 
flockifrbm generation to generation j but that by consecration they are 
admitted to the rcclcsm domns as doctors and judges, aud are thus 
entrusted sbpematurally ,with the custody of the true faith. So that 
, when itoy assemble in (Bkmmenical Copncil they are not witnesses of 
the ttaditipnal au^ immemorial faith of their flocks, but of the faith 
as it came to them supemaiturally in the lino of their consecratioi\. 
Dr. D^bger never held that view. To him the infallibility cf the 
Chur^"1bad .^ways meant a con&mm of historical testimony. The 
fnncti^ie’Of bishops in an; (Ecumenical Council was to bear witness 
severafly to the faith handed-^own in ttieir dioceses. K there was 
moralnnanimity in this testimony, it was held to aftbrd decisive pnwf 
that thn thus attested was part of the original deposit. 

But Cpunmls had to deliberate as well as to bear witness; to track 
error |i\itt:1air and 63^ as well as to testify to the truth; 
and it; waa therefore believed that the promise to “ guide them into 
all truth ” was not personal to the Apostles, but was made officially 
through;; th^ l;p the Church at large. It was not enough, for 
instaiiob,'*at-'ihe Council of Nic®a that the bishops there assembled 
should have each delivered the taraditional doctrine of his See on the 
snl^ect}^f our Lord’s divinity. For Arias did not deny the divinity 
of Oh^rin 63cpres8 terms. He disguised his denial of it by 
sophkmry so subtle that it required uncommon skill and dexterity to 
refute him.; Jtod it was illuminating guidance of this kind that was 
promised , to the Church, not an infused grace at the consecration 
of each .^isbep for the purpose of endowing him with the custody of 
the faith. > , ■ ■ , 
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‘ Others agmn, Hk6 Joseph Je Hftisfcre/ have eacplaaoed Papal 
bility as if it merely meant the power of givMig a deciwoii which is 
final and from wMch there can ie no appeal; the same ill the 
spiritual order that iiorere%nty i« in the civil order. 2!he,^nfi^bility 
defined in the decree is different in kind from tha. 

infallible dedsionB of. the Boman Pontiff are said to be irreformable. 
This is a fundamental distincfeioa. In civil government the s^ereign 
power for the time being has supreme jurisdiction over th^^t as 
well as over the pr^rent. It can reform and revoke pa^ dw^ons as 
well as lay down the law for the present. The analogy si^gested by 
De Maistre therefore breaks down on the threshold of the argument. 
Hor is this all. Ihere never was a time when Dr. iftbllinger admitted^ 
the ureformability of any ecclesiastical decisions, be they Papal or 
ConciW He always held that one CEouraeuical Council could 
review and amend (as indeed some did) the acts of another, i 

Moreover, the Vatican definition declares that the w ^hdrd 
decisions of the Pope are toot only “ irreformablo,” but are so “of 
ihemselvesy and not from the consent of the Church.” According to 
Cardinal Manning,t this means, and indeed it is the obvious meaning, 
that “ the whole Episcopate gathered in Council is not infallible with¬ 
out its head. But the head is always infallible by himself. ...» This 
divine assistance is his special prerogative depending on God alone ” 
The Vatican definition therefore “ascribes to the Pontifio^ acts w 
caihtdrd^ in faith or morals, an intrinsic infalbbility; and, sec^dly, it 
excludes from them all influx of any ofher cause of such intrinsic 
infalUbility.” “I need not add,” says the Cardinal, “that by these 
words many forms of error are excluded: as, ^first, the theory tkat the 
joint action of the Episcopate congregated in Coundl ifl necessary to 
the infallibility of the PontifT; secondly, that the consent the 
Episcopate dispersed is required; thirdly, that if not the express at 
least the tacit assent of the Episcopate is needed. All tliew alike 
deny the infallibility of the Pontiff till his acts are confirmed 'j>y the 
Episcopate,” “which is to deny his infallibility as a privilege of the 
primacy, independent of the Church which he is to teaefij and to 
confirm.” 

This is the doctrine which Hr. Dbllinger was required to ^lieve, 
not as an article of divine truth revealed to the Eathers of tfie^ai^oan 
Council, but as an article of faith always held “ from the b^^ing.” 

* '• L'nn et I’atttrc eiprimcmt c^tte hirate paiBsaaoe qoi les dcmma tdatsis^W^tcutes 
1m aatiefc d6m«at, qoi goQverne at o'eat pte gouvornte, qai jage at ^ }ag«e. 
Qaand nous duons qael Eglise eat laMluble noaA ae demaadons poar est bien 

eAhentiel de robsemr, aactiu pnriKsge particalier; tioai demandois aSatoMXit qa?eae 
lonifie da droU oommun k tontes les ioaveHunetfia pcmible qni toatof agiisMit nSoes- 
hairemoat comme infailjible«; car toofc gouveraeaent est absolu; at dSi tuomant oft 
I'on ijcut lai r6«Mt*r BOM prfitexte d’etreftr oa d'miostice, iln’eii)rcft^;^,'’«^x/aP«gj» 

0 I pp 16-16 

f “ alie Vatican Council and its T]|pri1tiott»,** pp. 90-92 
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How was he to Miev© Ifc comatently with hii Historical convictions ? 
How was it reconciW^ii^^ tb© facts of history—wiHih tHe> fact of 
GenerW OoniKils, the; Pontiff, as teac^r of 

the Church, is infallible when-he speaks ec caihiArd on faith nr nibmls, 
why wore COfUnQils smumoned at all tb decide what the Pope' could 
have deoi^ independently of them? "Why the long sessions 'and 
heat^ disputations of Niceea, Ohdeedon, Ephesus, and the rest, if the 
Pope by the Jiai of his infallible prerogative have settled the 
Inattevl^'I^ce ? In those days of difficult and#dangerous travelling 
and pip^rious postal communication, to withdraw the bishops ®f 
Christei^m for months from their Sees was a serious evil to the Church 
at largeT "Would it have been incurred without necessary cause? 
And where was the necessary cause if the Pope could decide the 
matter. iitiaUibly of himself, “and not from the consent of the OhiFoh” ? 
Nay, why,was the Tatican Councii called to declare the Pope's infalli- 
bihty, jif.fnfeU'ibility belongs intrinsically to his oflSce by lineal heritage 
from Peter ? Why proclaim as a new dogma what is declared to have 
hlwajw been' a neoessi^ article in the ende^ida of the. Church ? And 
why^^jiNthe-Church for eighteen centuries, by its appeal tp. the General 
OoqMi^^,.practicalIy deny the Pope’s allied prerogative of settling all 
coutan^emes on faith or morals “independently of the Church”? 

These are specimens of tHe questions which Dr. Ddllinger found 
ban'ing] his way to IjcUef in the Vatican dogma. I have often heard 
him Iht^ there w^ere several objections to the dogma which were 
singly decisive against it, to say nothing of the cumulative force of 
the M^ple niass,' Like Hefele, he regarded tiie Case of Honorius as 
alone f^nclusiv©. And indeed it is, not easy to see how that objection 
can droved-, The attempts that have been made to surmount it 
haveqri^y increased the difficulty.. Cardinal Manning, for example, 
uses W,0. arguments,* one of which niissea the point of the Objection; 
while i^e Other; Ih saving‘the -infidlihility of Honorius, virtually sur¬ 
renders that of. the Popes. who condemned him. Even suppose we 
admitj^he argues, the fall of Henorius, what then? Does “one 
broketi;lin.k destroy achain,” while “ two hundred and fifty-six” remain 
intact?.' “.1 would ask,,then, is it science, or is it passion, to reject 
the cumnl^ of, evidence which surrounds the infallibility of two 
hundted;^^ fifty-six Pontiffs because of the case of Honorius, even 
if sa^ 0 |^ to be an insoluble difficulty ” ? “ One broken link ” does 
undot^^ly destroy a chain on which anything hangs as completely 
as if/^biy^ link in the series were broken. Perrone, as we have 
already fl©^, says positively that only one error eoz^itted by a Pope 
in an 6^[.mthedrd pronouncement would be fi^l to the doctrine of 
Papal jnSdlibiUty. His words are: Si vel nmevs 'efttmodi errfjr dejire- 
licnderetur^B^Q/rmi omnes adduetas prohationes in nihUum redadum iri. 

.:a; -.h, « The Vatican ConneU,” pp. llG-118. 

VOL. tVII. Z 
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The strength of a chain is prdyerbiallym its . w^est link. If that is 
broken, all that hangs on Iho-chain ffiblls. t6‘t]^.grouncl. 

But Cardinal Manfimjg's' own view is ■'liHlt -Honorbw 
defence. His language isV'i* entii^y orthodca:, thoagjhi m the> use of 
language, ho wrote as wais usual before the boadefliiM^wi^i^- Mono* 
thelism,* and hot. as it became necessary afterwardsl*^|th.. is an 
anachronism and -an injustice to censui^ his language 
condeinnatioii, as it might be just to censure it after the 
had been; made.” t Lotus see what is involved in, tins d^Ppent. 

to hy the Monotholite Patriarch Sergius, -l^aiBlstan- 
tinople, Honorius adopted and sanctioned in a public dopu&wit the 
technical, formula of the Monothelite.s, aud pronounced it of 

■the Church. His letter is eostant in Greek and Latin, and his wjW^B can 
bear bnt^.one interpretation. , Confessing out* Lonl’s he 

assorted that .He had one will onty, and denied that Ho had two., ^or 
this Hoaonus was bpndemned and excommunicated in a Gdunoil 
(a.d. 380) admitted as .QScum^ical in Bast and West. Two sulj^nent 
Councils repeated the Bnathema, and every, succeeding Pope to* 
V the eleventlt|,b6n.tury, in. a solemn oath at his accession, ga^vhis 
, adhesion to the Council w'hichjicondemned Honorius, and pronQunced 
an anathema on that Pope as an abettor of heresy. In other .aiyords, 
a aeides of Popes, for mere^than three centuries, publicly admitted 
that a Council can sit in judgment on a Pope, and condemn'hl^ifca* 
heresy;, and in particular that Pope’Hoiiordus ;was justly Cpn^tnaed ■ 
for. hei’esy. Individual Popes,, moi-eover (Leo JI., for 
denounced Honoi&s as a heretic in. very energetic 
then, “ it is,” as tCkia^naL jSto anachroTMife'^ iiyw ■' 

injustice to censure Ms [Honoriuss] language,” the anachronj^- and 
injustice have bean committed by three General Councils and a'multi¬ 
tude of Popes. To save the infallibility of Honorius, therelbrei nb to 
saerifice that of the Popes who, condemned him as * hiuetitC ^.l do 
not see a way of escape .from that dilemma. I know, on. the'i' other 
hand, that the case of Honorius presents no difficulty to siBoer^:’able, 
and learned believers in Papal, infallibility. I cannot underhand 
their state of mind, and they will pfjtbbably consider rde too bi^ed ^ 
appreciate their, reasoning. But I)ii Dollingei^s natural ,bi^.v^as in 
favour of believing what the Roman'Church taught; and 
without a painful.wrench that he.faced excommunication.raj^j^^-than 
profess belief in what he believed to be untrue. * 

The controveasy on Papal infallibility naturally forced-Bi^.yj^pbger 
to reconsider hfe-portion generally,, and the conclusion- .i^,'.^^ 
arrived was that ho C&uncil could be rfeedved as (Ecumeni^sd^ cons©- ' 

* O^inal Manaiag would find it hard to |>roV« that the Moaotfaejito linwa® of 

Iloao.iia was ever common among orthodox theolottians. ' ' 

t “The Vatican Council,’’p. '.i , ■ ■ ■ . >’>, 
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qneutly as bind^% on ^■wJ^Ve t'liuMi/miicts 'thb ias^ 
uizcd as QSelimemoai! bj^^lbofck East and W^t.' TKaii* iqp a. 

nuinbef of <jaeBtionB;w|^i ke^iiet' hifnsftif to stiidj^ witih the ardour, 
aud diHgehpe,*# .magnitude tko task and the 

pi'ac»ribi3|R^5^^Sre;’'6f ’a Jife which had already passed its thre;^Opl^ 
years began to re-study occlosiastical history afre^ 

from the ageis', in order to trace the genesis of the cardhiail'-' 

. Church and done so much harm tbthe ' 


errors ,1 


Chriatiii^^ii^&n. It is to be hoped that he Idft materials for bis 
monumeqi&l^WQrk in so forward a stattj that soimj of his disciples may ’ 
be ablc.;.^:. |irtang 0 ; them for publication. His "{dan was to apJ)ortion 
certain bqilatieral and 'illustrative subjects to the investigation of scholars 
working.’under his oivn guidance, while he reserved for his own pen 
the unravelling of the .Papacy along the whole course of its develop¬ 
ment. . completely he had reconsidered his whole attitude on 
ecclesiastical subjects will be apparent from abaro and crude ^etch of 
a treaty©'the Ghurch, whdeh he wrote down for me .five yea*B ago, 
with the:'ex,^ression of a wish that i.wo^d undertake it in conjunction 
with Sj^e eminent men, English- and German, whom he, named, Mr. 
Gladst^i:had= often expressed to m^ the wish that a new and; revised 
edition*'ahotild be published of Palmer’s “Treatise on the Ghurch of 
Ch]dsfe1|iTf^a\b.9ok'wM^ Cardinal ITewman, since he beesame a, Roman • 
CathoUbj has characterized as the ablest exposition of the position of tfie 
Church bf England that has appeared Since the Reformation. At last 
J undwtobk to edit a new edition of Palmer’s book, and ocSisultbd 


Dr. Dcaiii^er, ...He agreed “in Mr. Gladstone’s and.(?«t^nal Newman^s 
opinioa;.bf Palmer’s hook. “English thedlogipalhe 
“ poasesS^ nothing comparable tp it,‘;pr wdiioh coul d replace it. .The ■' 
study of :sHCh a work should be an indispensable requisite for eveiy 
caudidat^^fPr Holy Orders.” ' Tlie lines oh which it Was pidposed' to 
bring outthn noW edition pf Palmer’s wcffk are indicated in the fol¬ 
lowing from a letter which Mr. Gladstone wrote to me on the 

subject ’ • 

“Whsil^iL.want. to havej on the bams of Palmer’s book, is a setting 
forth, a<^i^nE'. tis the methods wIiiebL theological science provides, of 
the. the city set on a hfilj the piller and ground of truth, 

the' Apostolic Church, fort^^wng der Fhuchuxrd/ungy jix* 

hlbited.ynbfe^i^gaiii8t Nonconformists, nor even prinOij)aJly as' against 
the of Borne, but as a jxisitive dispentAtion,, a 

form dri^'i^^w^^jfW'en.to the religious idea, which challengi^ with avi^iority, 
but to rpaSon, the assent of the rational and right-mihdqd man, 

iurcompisti^ipsh all other claimants on that assent. I ^ant, some Solid 
sciehti&'v^/^Vt^h shall set up historical or institutional Christianity to 
take its chati^'ili the m&Ue of systems, dogmatic and undqgmatic, revealed 
and unreve^dj.particuiarist, pagan, .secular, antithoistie, or other, which 
marks tho a^.’f’-'filsisdnff spent more than fifty years of adult life [this was 
w'ritten, some yearji; ag<^ in tbi^ I find tile method 1 dascrihe the 
most rational of all^ and J wish that there should be a text-book of it for 
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the help of doubtful or ttmhstruc'tefl .^o tllirt- thj^ text-book, 

founded on the principle .r Mve describetfiMSl^^; 
the benefit of Koglishffidh^ ts^e Ohuri-h, under the 

jihiidow of which our lot is providentially cast.*'''" .. 

After gome pro^eM had- been made'in the revision-^,^, Palmer’s 
Iwok, it was found that parts of it- would have thi l^'^'^ntirely re¬ 
written, andf much of it, which events—partvculahly^'^^^e yatican 
Council and its consequences—had renderod obsolete, wpn^^bave to 
be omitted. While this was going on I often went tb>.,^mch to 
consult Br. BblUnger. He vtas so kind as to give me a roofti in his 
libra^ for study, close to,that in which ho sat himself so that ho 
was always at hand to help me. While tluus engaged Dne day, five 
years ago, he advised me to content nnyself with a revision, t# Palmer 
np to date, and devote myself, with the aid of some scholsiB whom he 
named, to thq composition of an entirely new book. In;|!iiy^iir8e of 
the afternoon he haaided me a rough sketch of the kn^ of book 
which he thonght would be nsffnl, filling np the sketoky^o some 
extent, during a long walk in tlte environs of Munich, :'I‘ ]^ioduce 
the sketch here literally as Br. Dolliuger gave it to m6 


(lENEEAL OUTLINE. 


Matterktobe treated more historically than sy.stematlcally and polemi¬ 
cally , - 

Periods {») A-n. SW‘, (h) a,d. <580; (c) Middle Ag€.s doum to the^ginniug 
of the thirteenth century; {<^) the time of developed scholastk^, when, the 
authoritative works were written hy Papal commandment, or imposed as bind¬ 
ing law by the Popes and the religiods Orders*- • Alexander of Hales, Thomas 
A.quinas, Dur^ ^tus; (e) the fourteenth and fifteenth ceritu^ .till the 
dawn of the IMormation', 1517,; (/) the Council of Trent; (gyths.period of 
Jesuitical dominationthe changes in dogma, morals, and ^OBEal spirit of 
the Church, introduced by that Order, . , , . / • .' '• 

Consequently seven successive surveys of the state of dogma, Tlie date of 
the rising of each new dogma can gena'ally be fixed very aCoui^^il^y, 
Doctrine of iknehpmenty as it is taught % the Fathers add t^i^olastics 
(principally Vinceptius Lirinensis and Thomas Aqidnaa), to he^^folly dis¬ 
tinguished from Newman's system, -, 

Doctrines, where the change is particularly momentous and fraught with 


far-reaching consequences— 

1. Authority of the Kbla and Tradition. 

2. • Penitence and Absolution (attrition or contrition),-,,' ^ .I- i- -, -. 

3. Making marriage a Sacrament^ and copsequentl^'^j^W and ex¬ 

clusively a matter of Papal legislation. ■ 

4. .The aJhehgcossing worship of the Plessed Virgin. ’ ■ -, 

5. virtue of JaM^f as itiS’Mught in the New Testem«^t'|^tifying 
faith), changed%to,,ftfi Mtlpf passive and blmd*0be%^<» to the 
Church, or rather(iiinee l$7()) to the Pope. , 

C, The great change iof Ihb doctrine* of grace by Afigpirtidp and the 
. canons of the Blev^th Couhril of Orange; wh^bah the Greek 
, Church preserved the ancient doctrine. - 
7. Change in the idea of saaifiee in the Eurijarist. v'(C<nnptoe Johnson’s 
work and that of Benedifct XIV. JPe Jlfissw).'' ■ 
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Origviwl independent of dhiu-ch/.Diie Chui^ ol Ai^mia-^f 

Perifia-^oi Abpmnia W 

Home and, the Western Cj^npok); the ChurdE' of /r«/awi (Culdees),,which 

was independent'down t^,^© time of St. Malachy, in the twelfth ceMury; 

the old ^ooteft CllittKiih {<Muinba) j the African Church—the ,Spanish Chnp|, 
whore the wbj^on to Borne was introdmjcd from France at the end cff 
the eleventh ^nti!i^y> hy moans of the monks of Cluuy. ^ 

Thechahgea in doctrine and practice’since the fifth century are mainly' 
hierarchiirih p>,lealated to make the Laity more dependent on the services of 

the ClerM and toinbreBseand multiply gifts, ofleringt, taxes. 

Mhid oifdienoe to the Church, developed in its perfection by the Jesuits, 
and perverting conscience and moral judgment. ^ 

Institurioiri directly immoral or grossly supi-stitious:— 

(1) Th6 interdict, based on the idea that the Hierarchy can punish the 

‘ innobent instead of the guilty. . , -is 

(2) ,Ord.eal8 (direct intervention of God in human 3 ttdicial t^^als) 

countenanced, consecrated by the Church. _ 

(3) The extension of Exorcism to ciwes of all kinds, generally confound- 
‘ ■j.pg' ip,ny case of mental disease, lunacy, or uncommon malady with 

deanoniacal posseesion. 

Chang^.ip doctrine;— • ' ' . , , . ' ,..1 

(o) phili^m or Millennium doctrine of Wordsworth, showing the 
’ lite&ratioii of the Primitive Church. * c 1 

' (b) The fall of Satan and the demons. The earliei- doctrine* of the 

Fathers of the second and third century was rejected, and a new 
■■i one (fall by pride) introduced towards the end of the fourth 

'bopt^my. ' .1 /Qj. 

{ci- G^ge in the doctrine respecting the authwity of Councils (St. 

■i j^^c^tiue, Gregory of Borne). St. Ang^tino said that one 
■ ' - ■ ! GiSuai could correct another. Gregory compared the firet four 

' -to the four Evangelists, and negatived the competency ot 

■-. Ofie'QSwimenical Counril to amend another. ,, , , 

(d) .jCJ^ge. respecting the wprship of angels, fables and lies (appariton 
of. 6t. Michael, Jsc.) by which it'■was established. 

(f) Change respecting the state of .souls after .death, visible, even now 
in the Homan Missal. A stajse of ^e {requiea, f^rig^iuni ). 
changed into a state of cruel torture by fire. Imiufense influence 
i^ bhe fables told by Gregory of Borne. t, 

(/)''(?b^ge.respectmg the rite of andinting the rick.t 

Tv '■ ■wa^ .l^eta-ated with the cohviotion that the great 

obstacle^ the spread t of Christianity was the divided state ^ of 
Christendj^j/afid he gathered together,in Bonn, in 1874 and 187.5, 
representiifel^ of the Oriental, Anglican, and Amcric^ Oburches, 
together'^<i^ 't^resentative Nonconformists, to discuss in a friendly 
way tho which divided them. Want of spaep forbids my 

going .iptipr,,. that ...episode Of Dr. DblUnger’s busy and fruitful life. 
Those wi^tiisrtSife jjresent, as.I was, at the second Bonn Conference 
. can nevbjf'Jtot' the tact, learning, courtesy, intellectual resource 
and agility^i^d exuberant vitality of its venerable President, Dr. vou 
* “ The earllw (ibctrlae” was that the fall of the angels was due to sensualit.v, 

-‘tioiiB of tiod,’’:»MUioned In Gen. Vi. 1-4, being angels. 

t the Chan^ from anointing with a view to recovwy to movcumg m extreme, 

where there is no hope of recovery. 
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Dollinger. Ho w<w then seventy-one of a^e, hut there was nut 
a man among us more alert in Wly, imd none half so alert in 
mind. On the last day of the Conference he ddlitrered an address on 
the main questions ivhicih divide Christendom. It wasinnarveUous 
t'xliibition, both intellectually and physically, He i^pdte for fiv( 
hours—thret* hoars before luncheon and two hours afto luncheon. 
He never used a note, and never hesitated. He stood all tha^Whilc in 
the middle of the worn, and looked as fresh and vigorous close 
of his address as if ho had been doing nothing in particulars He wa^J 
a(* mqn of splendid phi/$i^ue: slim, wiry, with what Mr* Oladstom* 
has aptly described as a “thatch'' of heir, which begun to bhow 
streaks of grey only within the last few years. Ho was a very early 
risew—at five A.M till the last few years. Ho breakfasted at eight, and 
dined at one; after which he touched nothing. He was hard at work 
in his study, when not receiving visitors, till about fottr or five in 
the afternoon, whcrn he took a long walk, and charmed any one who 
had the privilege of being his companion with his conversation. He 
seldom studied after his return from his walk, and went -bed 
early. I am disposed always to think wtdl of a man pt whoiti 
children and animals are fond. J don't think I ever took a Wtalk 
with Hr. Dollinger without being touched by the sight of children 
running out of cottages or from the fields to greet him with smiles 
and kiss his baud j and X noticed more than once the frieudjy terms 
on which he seemed to be with animals. He spent some in 
every year at the Togernsee, close to his friend and whilom pupil, 
Iiord Acton, and I believe that he kept up to the last Ha early habit 
of having a good swim daily, whenevex'tho opportunity presented itself. 
Though sanctioning the public ministrations of the Old Optholics, 
he nevtr took any pai*t in them. I believe that he obeyed his excom¬ 
munication stiicily, leaving himself in the hands of God, anddiccepting 
wi1^ resignation the chastisement that had been iufiicw'on him, 
unjust though he deemed it. Bcclosiastic as he tw, he w'as 
eminently a man of the Wurhi—-a keen politklfera, interested ;iu social 
and literary subjects, and, in a word, sympathetically wmcBirned in all 
that touched the" interests of humanity. He was einp)Wi^y,a mai* 
whom it was difiBcult to know without loving. 


I 





THE 

RpHjiTS OP EUROPEAN INTERCOTIRSB 
WITH THE AFRICAN. 


^ remarkable featoree of the century bta been the 

jdaenomenal interest displayed in all tbinga African. One dramatic 
suVpriBe bas followed another, and each new tale has seemed more 
roii^^U! than anything heard befi^re. The popular imagination has 
beei;i^''j^tiohQd by the varied story of tho Bark Oontinent to an nnpre- 
oedepted extent. It has been a story which has applied in trnmpi't 
tones to the philanthropist as well as to the mere lover of adventure, 
to fuer^iaut as well as to the geographer, and to the'Chilian 
missionary eager for the spread of Christ's Inngdom aa well as to the 
patridtio' politioian anxious for his nation’s aggrandisement. 

Fidghtfhl wrongs to be wiped out, deeds of high emprise to be 
achie^> virgin countries to be oommerciftlly exploited, valuable scien- 
tiflo disooveries to be ma^e, myriads of people steeped in the grossest 
idollakyt’ahd regions more or less capable of colonisation, where no 
dag doata—^these are some of tho varied elements which have 
thrown a glamour fesdbaation over Affhsa, and taken menV minds 
captiive. 

Babble are ever most easily swayed by that which touches the 
feelittgs’tand imagination^ and to those Africa has been appealing in 
ever !akV and startling ways fotr nearly a century, causing Christendom 
to ta^e with its name. Not the least interesting feature of the 
pub^. Interest shown in the Dark Continent is the appanmtiy 
nni^Si^ fdmi it takes. The veiy atmosphere is electric with 
B(die]!p^ x^giotts,, philanthropic and commercial, for the exclusive 
beaefi| ol the negro. $’rom a thousand platforms and pulpits rises a 
ola||pttf (^'voices, in which wo hear with nevei'-ending iteration the 
popular watpiiWovds of the day: cKilisation, progress, the good of the 
negro, legitimate commerce, convereion of the heathen, and otlier high- 
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sQtfudiiig phrases, all haring pelatieoj te ^ciod -|hi^^ .i)e done for 
the African. ■. .'. ii " ■' 

The ct>mpany promoteir equally 'wM -^e jaarate t^er fteely 
sprinklos his prospectuses or his conversation ipth gbwmgj:acc^unts 
of the great, benefits 'which the African is to derive 
intercourse wiUx commercial Europe. We are told to’piofedle. as the 
result—the negro clothed and in his right mind, alternately sitting at 


the feet of the missionary and of the trader; learning froin;,.th©.®iie 
the trutlis of a higher and better, life, and from the other acquiring the 
arts.dC^qi-viiization. . 

^e never hear now of .the trader who-goes to Afri(^^;^th =the 
msirely . selfish object of making hir fortune. Each and fdl havehecome 
“ pioneers’of civilization/' thinking only of the native, firsi^’j^h^ of 
self afterwards. Imbued with those notiohs as to ihe aim, .diarao^i', and 
results of our mission,, daily burn incense to our noble seivesltoA ask 
the world, to remark 'the glorious wcfrk w'e. have accompIish|i |4 v, We 
speak as if the good, to' tbo native had been enormous, ^ our 
intercourse with him an.’umnitigafed bettefit. and blessing, (W^,^]bok 
back with pride to our sacridees in tiie suppresaion of the alave-teado, 
and point to ouy West Coast settlements as centres' of, SeculiB'ltiight 
and leading, to our numerous missionary stations as stars t^khig in 
the night of heathendom with a heaven-sent light, to theretaria^sf our 
trade, xncTjeasing with eveiy new entrance’to the heart of th,rtj^iitry, 
as aj^wing-the spread of pur beneficmit influence. - - v;' , 

Wo see clearly that the work of other nations has been pemiciotis in’ 
the extreme, that they, have becai brutal in theii* dealings with" natiye 
lucea, and have thought only of their own sordid int^ests* arid 
xiational aggrandisement^all in marked .contrast, we think:,'to our own 
aims and 'methods. That they resent this, however, may aTj© seen 
in any daily paper, each being equally well convinced of th@ purity 
of its motives and the disinterestedness of its ends. . ?;■ 


A,m.ong no people have the magic words, progress and, mviliz^on, 
been more persistently used tlian among the French.' It has been'in their 
interests, too, that the Crermans have levelled every town on East 
Coast, and bespatt&red tiie ruins and the jungles with thejlife-ldood of 
their inhabitants, It"i^ under their'bahjcmr that Major, 
advanced up the, ShirS qjmd |?lahghtered the Makololp,'whQ’,,diid'not 
perceive ho came for theip gcid. In fact) it is the same. the 

Knropean nations., Whatever haa been done by them-in, has 

been at the dictafes of civilization and for the g6(^ 
while, as if not content with that, more t^n coe Ifeadw/^iliiricau 
enterpriso, on looking back over his blood and itSu wajri^'J^h, has 
seen the evidence of a guidance and support more th«tt'1iuj!nM. 

But we must not suppose that this, spirit of :philanthtopy, Christian 
chivalry and altruism, of which we now hew so much, is of entirely 
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laodeni jp^wth/and .tt® good of thf, Africad.;Wj|8 never thongnt 
of previous to our .J^J^k ;‘^aite the contrary, in fact., It vras |he 
Portngiiese who^ iaKilM. tn^tnt^ African exploration and’ Chfistiftn 
enterpidjse among iha natives. Early in, the fifteenth centij.i^','^.f^ 
commen;Jfi^».tHat ' miarveilonfl . career of discovery which stopped 
they had-i^t^pt’^ with ever-growing boldness and experience'to the 
southeitum^. point of the continent, and, ronnding the Cape, pushed 
on to thO. c^quost of the Indies. But it was career inspired by 
no mere soj^id motives. The desire to do noble, find worthy deeds, to 
extetidrthe'Porfcuguese empire, and with it the kingdom of God, were 
the underl^g oxdting oausee. Each new discovery of heathen lands 
gave new impetus* to the vigorous missionary enthusiasm of the 
fcime, '^ it rose to a pitch never surpassed. ^ 

No dutward bound ship was complete without its complement of 
ardent missionaricis vowed to the cause of Christ, and before the close 
of the mxteenth century a chain of mis^onary posts surrounded 
almesfe^e en^e coast-liue of Africa, and, especially in the C^go and 
Zam^l. felons, extended far, into the interior. That Was the 
glori^B peridii of Portuguese history, when,still animated by the highest 
Chiij^i^ and chivalrous mc^ives, and untainted by tlie frightful national 
disea^jl^^fhich soon afterwards attacked her, Portugal carried on a 
nobf«^l^l^^dng the African natives. 

Thrt’Cperiod unhappily was short. Between Philip II. of Spain 
by land, and the Dutch and ourselves at sea, Portugal as a nation was 
nearly extinguirfied. With her political glory and lustre went all else 
tfagjjWtti ■ and noble, till, lagging behind in the current of life, 
she Was i^lated from, ifas heidthy movement, and ip Africa beoame 
the ms|®da*breeding backwater we have, so long known 

her to^.^V‘; ;•-/ 

&11 of Poftu^ from her high estate there, occurs a sig- 
nifioaji^!?^b)j^‘in the Tjrighter asp6sot:of European intercourse with 
Afridh*; .{ .Of such aspect, in fact, there was not a glimmer, for England, 
Spaiin^ iportugal, France and Holland Were hard at work in per¬ 
petrating upon Africa .one of the most gigantic crimes that has 
ever sijiin^' a nation’s history. For two centuries that crime grew 
in and fisuvroaching consequences of the most direful 

descri^^pfi; [ ■ Government, dmrches, and people alike seemed un- 
consCid^, (^ the frightful wrongs that were being committed—wongs 
for exod^^g any in the aunals of Homan despdts or Eastern tyrants. 
Happi^j'^e couEcience of ■ Europe was only masked, not dead. The 
end of century heard the awakening voice,' and, once made 

conscioufl:'^ Tm-finnal sin, Britain arose and ended its connection 
with l^he in human flesh and blood. 

'M'fliiiTi'w hibi^'n - AaMys ahioTi was being organized, which was des¬ 
tined to commence a hew^phapter in AMcan history. This was the 
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;I4fricaii Association, whosQ olgect was ijxe €CifcJ>loratidu;j6f 
cif;,the continent, which till thecentury had lain an ahnost 
absolutely unknown land to Euinp©;, ,1heh’ first ku^ssfol xam was 
Mungo Park, and to him beWgB the honour of ^dneerji^\,th© way, 
and starting that marveUous series of expeditions, the la^t|>i||,Vhrph is 
even now filling the daily papers. ,, - ri .,- i 

The end of laat and beginning of this century Watf^a period 
fraugi^i with great things for the future of Africa. It saw.nbtonly the 
abolition; t$ the slave-trade and the commencement of the e^lorafcion 
of the oomtinent, but also the landing of the first Prote^taftt'mis¬ 
sionaries. . It seemed, indeed, aa if B^pe W£^ deterinku^i to pay; 
off the. moral debt it had inourred. i 

•Traveller followed traveller, ^ach more eager than the dthor to 
open up the dark -plac^ ,of the'. Ccntinent. Ninety ■'Opt., '•of the 
hundred became martyrfe to. their aseal, but there was ,no'; j^atth of ^ 
voluntedrs .fifty were ready whore one fell. In each dno’srh&atruo- 
tions Wrn^e the magic words, “opening up of Africa to .cointQpi^'and 
dvilissation.*’ The benefit dE the natives was always mentioned; along¬ 
side the. jff^peotiye good Ip tW traveller’s countiy, if such and. juch 
objects wepe achieved. Bach narrativei of successful espioration 
. breathed the same spirit; telling how, the .traveller had not toi|^ and 
suffered in vain if he had done something in the interests pfUrilizfir 
tion and-the common cause of humanity. . . i •, . ■ 

, IJpr was n?issipnary enterprise behind in .this race t,o dod6pl»tpprt% 
of a Christian people. ^liong and terrible has been tho death-roll of, 
those who have perished in its causey but it'has illustrated the ;^i8ajjing‘ 
thai “ the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

. Thus, almost from thd first, now four hundred years SgOj^to the 
last, the good of the nogro has ever held a foremost place iia,-we pro¬ 
gramme of African expeditions^, During that long period,' BttWpeau 
commerce ha^ exercised its influence with ever-widening efl^’while 
more directly hundreds of ;livM, and untold sums of money, 'IjisJt® been 
spent in the single-minded Hope that the heathen might bg .brought 
within the educating sphere of Christianity.. In addition to’ajl this 
active agitation we have to |ntp' con8idej<atipn 
effect of mere example ; cff simple contact with the European ;, the si^ 
of his mode of life; his dres8,.houseB,andall the amenities of oivilizpd 
life. • 

4^ . ' • I ' ’ . • ■ ■ 'i * ■ 

And now let us ask^ what has been the net reault ef all .this? 
these direct and indirect efforts and sacrifices, and ^1 tnis intercourse 
between the European and the Afripap;,?. , - . . 

The impressipn to be acquired from our daily papers, our missionary 
magazines, and from pulpit and; platforpi oratory is; tiiat the bene¬ 
ficent effects are'enormous. ^ 

Unhappily, my conclusions oh thP.: sul^ot have not been obtained 
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^ ' •'.■••-.■ *\ <^',v ^ ‘fe ^ A'- •'^V"r ’ .'*’ *\ ' 

' ‘ \ yt "'’ ^' ' .'• ' 

*from such!ftiid It oauuot shire thfe Over 

the.whole;of Et^rt^eSt^l'Afric^from-a of the eqilator to Mozam- 
biqu.e^.£rom the-Ififian. Ocean to the .Congo, andalong the.who^, of the 
thft' Gambia to the Cameroons, I have bee^' ^able^ 
to- fi^,1^,li^self the nature of those effects, and to draw my con¬ 
clusion^''’^e result has been, as it were, to put a pin^into the beautiful 
iridesBihi 'bubble I had blown for myself in common with the rest of 
the from the-materials sxipplied by tht\ignoraut, the interested, 
thei/^nr*'blmd, and the hopelessly biassed. 

a birdVeye vievV of the whole situation in tim<^ and space, 
sd^^bal eacli factor may assume its proper relative position and pro- 
porti^VvI unhesitatingly affirm in the plainest language that, so far, 
Otm;^tc^urse tyith'African races, instead, of being a-blessing, lias 
beaiS^oV better thftU an unm^i^^^ curse to them, -Adoser and 
mcSfedddled exarainatiem reveals many bright points in the night¬ 
like, daxknoss, full of proniise undoubtedly, and capable of ;bursting 
into, sunlike splendour, but as yei, little more than potential, mere 
prpffifee of the may be—no^ of'what is, 'or has Imen. 
i.\;^saQ'aTe strong'statements, and require confirmation.. If .true, 
wh^cdi ppsMbly have caused this frightful miscarriage of the noblest 
a^^'ons Of a Christian people ? '-'The answer is' simply, the ndum 
of^OT commerce with Africa in the past and present: To the alave- 
tri^, the gin-trade, and that in gunpowder and guns may bo 
asetifed the frightful ' evils we -have brought upon; the . negro 
raee; beside which the good wo,, have tried to, achieve is hardly dis- 

r,. 

with .what high and poblp,objects.the first 
' Poft^iese'e^^lorei^ set! forth on^their career ^of conquest and dis- 
cw^. .i:Their motto plight .bn to be for, God mid King. Only 

too;'soon, however, the lust' for-gold followed that of conquest. The 
pepl^e who had-gone forth to- the reaping of souls soon commenced a 
■hmfve^'of a very different kibid. As early as the ye^ ISfi.o tliey 
deS^ateiied their first batch of human beings to work in the Spanish 
plahriirions of .South America., Once started, the traffic grew by leaps 
.ai^j^un^. By 1511 the Spania^ris,, had joined in the profitable 
-bui^S^^'^bngh there were ndt. wanting enlightened men who fought 
.cohi^^^y against it as ailien ' to the Christian spirit. Among these 
.waSiO^ibal Kim'enes, the regent during the, minority of Charles V. 
^ThbiSenph Government, with, Louis XIII., at its head, was duped by 
asAnSj^S'.that the m^ object of the traffic was to facilitate the 
oonvSp^iionc^of poor Africans to Christianity,^and, thus imposed 
a its sanction. 

'Qui«ai..^izabeth, more incredulous, even after being assured that, the 
trafl^ wa^ the/welfare of the negroes, and for the most part rescumg 
thein from^ bra^ death, -While' they themselves were eager to emigrate 
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to happier lands, expressed her csoai^m lest any.'of **the Africans 
should be carried off itithoul; thi^-fjrwc6ni^%'deola^ that it woald; 
be detestable, and call down Idjo yfeageippa of 
takers." 'v''*: . ' V/'jV, A 

The slave-trade was thus, not started in absolute ignorance or iberence 
of a consdousness of its' frightfully criininal nature. Enlightened 
opinion was against it, but it was an opinion easily hoodwinked and 
overruled, and, once started, the trade increased at an enormous' 
rate. ; . , ' ■ '' : ■ ■ 

For quiiie three, hundred years the unfortunate natives werett^fced 
as wild beasts intended for the use of , higher races* As wUd^ lilalfe 
and tlnngs accursed they were shot down in myriads that others jdi^ht 
‘ be enslaved and transformed into the beasts of burdenj hewers of 
wood au'd drawers of water of Europeans. The whole lahiS 'was 
transformed into an ai’ena of murder and bloodshed that ohr markets 
might be supplied, our plantations tilled. Chiefs, were tem]|jteds to 
sell their subjects, mothers their okildren, men their wiv<^| tnb0;Was 
set against 'tribe, and village against village. Between Porti^al, 
Spain, France and Britain many millions of people were iransported 
to the American plantations. Before that number, could be lathed 
in America several millions more must have succumbed w kifid- 
untold myriads been shot down in the raids in which they {^re 
captured. ,. , " 


Twenty - millions of human beings probably under-estimates ithe 
number of killed and captured for'European ,gain, and his w^f'hbt 
the most fortunate fate who lived to bwome ac slaye* For h|ij|^.:Sifas 
reserved the spect^ie. of slaughtered relatives and a. ruined 
for him the slave-patli, with all its horrors—chains, the slave-^lek, 
the lash, the killing load and toilwine mar(^,‘‘the starvation fare, and 
eveiy species of exposure and hardship.. For him also were all ', the 
horrors of the middle passage. in European ships, and but slight Was 
the improvement in his experiences when, knocked down in auorion 
to the highest bidder, he was traiisferred to the plantation. ■ 

It may bo urged -that this is now an old story, that tho slave-trade 
is a thing of the past/and that we at leii^, as a . nation,-have ats^ 
for our participation ‘;in it by enormous saoriffceas of mon^. ' 

. If compensating slavShojlderti cmeans ^atonemeht,' tlen 
rest in peace. But Where is. .the 'compensation to' jk&ma '^/the 
frightful legacy.-of c^me-,and'degrtidati^^ have left behbd? 
Where is the reparation ,snd the millions 

their homes, and the millions massacred, tor a land laid wi^, for 
the further warping of the rudimenti^ mmal ide^ ,of myriads -of 
people, and tho driving of them into t^fold lower depths d savagery 
than they had ever Imown before? “ 
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For ansr&r, it wiB, ri> said that fegititttatp commerce ” 

has replaced the vile,^^o:^ hum^|e8h and Wood. /.Stlllthe same 
old story—le^tim^’,''cbmmero6~mi^c words which give each an 
attractive^ glwhdim'•to whatever can creep under their shWter^Words 
which hhv4 iio6 often Winded a gttllihie public to the most hlmWeful 
and traiii^ions. There are still those who believe that 

every station, once the slave-traffic was slropped, became a 

beacoij, light and leading, beneath whose kindling beams the dark¬ 
ness' of heathen barbarism was bound to disappear. The truth of the 
matter iSi^tatj taken aa a whole, our trading stations on the greater 
part of-the West Coast of Afnoa, instead of being centres of beneficent 
and Weyating influences, have been m the past disease-breeding spots 
whicU. h’ipe infected mth a blitting and demoralizing poison the 
whole'ootintry around. They have been sources of corruption where 
men .h»y» coined, bf the moral and 'physical ruin of the 

natii()hs!:8md tribes they have supiflied. 

..^hat'.has been the character of this sorealled legitimate eommeroe? 
It. (insisted, to an enormous extent, of a traffic, in vile spirits and 
weapons of destmction—the one mining the buyers, the other ena¬ 
bling. ;them to slaughter their, neighbours. It is a trade which com¬ 
menced in congenial union with that in slaves. In exchange for 
human flesh and blood, the best England could give was gin, 

. rumj-^gunpowder, guns and tobacco. With these combined we inten- 
sijSfed etei^ barbarous and bloodthirsty propensity in'the negro’s-nature, 
whjic'jlni^aihg new bestial appetites, calculated to land him in a lower 
demise,of,and degradation. 

^itti the stoppage otf the slave-trade the gin-trai|(5 only received 
a jfete "P 9 werftil stimulus... To. its propagation all the energies of 
the; Iraders were devoted. For , spirits there was aheady a huge 
demand, and it was increasing out of all proportion to the taste for 
better things. It required no exertions on the part of the merchants 
to;.aet i,it agoing, and efnee started it grew and spread of itself 
wi^out any danger of its stopping.- The profits, too, were enormous 
and-^'c^in, bcciinse , the appetite for drink had to be assuaged, 
no matter what the price. Yet, in all conscience the pleasures of 
intoode^mi are not expensive in, West Africa.. Over the doorway of 
hmid^ ';oi traders^ housds : might be' hung the signboard of 
He^#’8:.picture, “ Dmnk for a penny, dead drunk for twopence,” 
onlydlie'!''^ clean straw for nothmg” would have to be, left out. With 
thei^c In useful articles it .was entirely diilerent. To push it was 
a Bio#VM laborious task, and the profits were ..uncertain, which did 
not who wanted to inake money rapdly. 

' The-j^lt of this state of matters is that the diabolical work 
cohiraencei, by the slave-trade has been effectually carried on and 
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widened by that in spirits. I for pnj^, am inclined to bi^ye that i^e 
latteifis prancing gmter~ant^hafci®e &elyto,feo ^Oi{e^laS^^ 
erils than the former. The apirlt.ttaffio^ has a nibre bratolizing effect v 
it more effectually blights -^1 the natiyo's enea*gies^' it .ymas' his 
constitution, and, through the habits it’ gives rise to, hfe laiidj|;]iiii%'1eft 
as desolate as after a slave raid. ', , • 

What are the most characteristic European imports irifed West 
Africa? Oin, rum; gunpowder and guns. What European'artidles 
are most in demand ? Tfie same. In what light do tho 'iinatiyes 
look upon the Europeans? Why, as inakere tod sellers of'i^mts' 
and gnns; What largely supports the Governmental machin^ p£ 

that region ? Still the same arlJcles, ' , •. 

The ships which trade to Africa are loaded with gin of alt 
proportidh to more useful articles; the warehouses along the coast are 
filled with if. The air seems to reek with the ^ilo stufl’, and' wery 
hut is redolent of its fumes. Gin bottles and boxes meet the eyo at 
every step, and in some places the Wealth and importance of the various 
villages are measured by the size of the pyramids of empty gin-bottles 
which they erect to their own honour and glory and the envy”* of 
poorer districts. Over large areas it is almost- the sole currexi(^»;mid 
ill many parts' thp year’s wages of the negro factory workers is ^id 
in spirits, with which they return home to enjoy a few days of gplppish 
debauch,- 

Outsale sudi toWiis as Sierra Leope, and Lagos, which, thanks'to 
special circumstances, form small oases in .the wild wastes of b^li^i^in, ' 
not the .slightest evidence is to be .found that the natives hayO';|tei ; 
influenced for good^by European intercourse. , IveryyrherO l3m 
is seen to be in tlie line of deterioration. .Instead of a people “ widte 
unto harvest ” crying to the Churches^Come over and help us ” j to 
the merchant, “ We have oil tod rubber, grain and ivory—^give .us in 
exchange your cloth and your cutleiy ” ; or to the philantfiji^st, 
W© are able’tod willing to work, duly Come and show us the wli^^'r- 
in place of such appeals, the opO'cmtcry is.for more gua, tobBcw;"‘tod 
gunpowdto^' To walk through a village dtt the'&u Coast'is like'a 
horrible nightihto-r^th© absolute squa^pt of thehuts, the;uhdy^ifli^d , 
lands—the brutality andirioe of their owners; is without a pallet /in 
the untouched lands bf the interior. There, women and children, ivith 
scarcely a rag on their fllthy besotted persons, fdlow .one about .^^erly 
beseeching a little gin or tobacco. iSsernally gin and toba«moiT^dly 
the slightest evidence of a desire for 'anything higher. ' , 

Our West African settlements instead-of Ibfflng; as fchey'ii^duld, 
bright jewels in the crown of England, laTe at this day—tha^ to our ’ 
methods of dealing with them—standing monuments to our 'disgrace. 
Everything tending to the elevation of the pnhapjy 
inhabit them has been blighted. We hiye'dphe evfijiy^mg' in 
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oar jpower to ai^ppreea; all of indttsfery an^i tbo doyelop- 

ment of the resources tavo* iftyfe’ Suit^ iihafc no 

healthy tastes, sho^^ aroused;. The result ianow 

. aeen in ^e l?ac^asd'Condifcio» of the settlements; ahd the> faot that, 
the WesivCtaaiSti been transformed into the most TilUanJoa, 

treacherous, atid vioions being in the whole of Africa. <, 

That a'sitorl^ down^de result'is likely to be the (Jutcome of the' 
opening up and exploration of East Africa is only too apparent. ' 
Some ^t^e y^ars'Sfgpj jn^ Africa smcf the liquor traffic, .! 

had oecsa^iih toi draw a happy contrast between the beneficial results 
on the,;iiiCast , C5oast under the. Molii^medan rule of the ^Itan of 
,'Zah2iibj^:|«id .thj 0 deleterious effects of European rule on the west 
side'of Since that time a great political change has , 

come OTOT ‘Ifo Eastern, region. The ’ Germans, difter shamSfully 
setting aside the rights !;^ the Sultan, have commenced their civiliring 
career. ,- . Towns have b^n demplished . and hundreds of lives sacrificed. 
Our mission stations and all the carefully nurtured germs of thirty 
years unselfish work have been moik or less blighted. 

Ihi^lfpald be something if we could think that we had seen the 
wcff^-|^%uii ; we cannot forget that the, Germans axe almost,the sole 
manul^^wers of gin, that their merchants are quite as keen to make 
moneyj^w ours, while considerably behind , ns in their views as to 
native’i\|ights j and when, in addition, it is remembered that at 
the Conference it was the Germans who strenuously opj^^lrod 

the prohi^ioii of the liquor traffic on the Congo and the Ni^er, we 
cannpt ;by any means be hopeful of their future action in their'newly 
acquiroji territories. . , 

It m ^deed almost certain tjiat, as, soon as they have paeffied the 
natives' by means, of copious blood-letriug, they will continue their 
work af,;myilization by the introduction of the gin-traffic which the 
late M^i|imm©dan ruler prohibited. They will find a ready market, 
for, pabu; wine has already inoculated the inhabitants with a tJiste for 
intosdpji'&ig. liquors. In a few years tiie work of the Fatherland will 
be ra^fi, njanifest to the world by a great-development in the value of 
the import to their new conquest, which, to those Who can read 
, bet^een;’^ ,lines,- will be a meaaure of the rate at which the ruin and 
demor^i^M«h- of the natives is proceeding., 

A8.;a 'niii^pn we have a moral duty laid on us to provent this same 
Enropeaijj;.orjme. We ourselyes. assisted the Germans to take the 
Sultan ttf..Ziin^bar’s^^ and therefore we'are in sqme measure 

responablcfoT .wihat tiiey do. In East Africa there is no vested 
interest intrade to conrider. As yet it hast got no footing. There 
is not even.v limy I demand for it. It would be well if some action could 
be taken which would ensure that it never did get a footing. If the 
Gennans are^wfee thej| Wiff *iot sacrifice the future well-being of their 
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new aettlements to any consideration of. preeerft and imniediate profit. 
But that is almost too .to ex|)eet. Certeinly we halve seen 
nothing in the past methods of the Germans to make us hope Wuch, 
and, unhappily, we cannot borne, to them with dleaai l^di|;to offer . 
them advicf.^ -' A*' ' ' ' i. 

It may -be urged that in this survey of the resuli^/df . European 
intercourse with the African. I am only .showing the dahk side of the 
picture. Perfectly true, because there is no bright one as, .teen in 
the bird’s-eye view P have been taking. What is a missionary here 
and there compared with the thousand agents of commerce'who, with 
untiring, and unscrupulous industry, dispense wholeside, the ,4eadly 
products in such great demand ? What is a Bible, or a bal'evpf useful 
goods, in opposition to the myriad cases of gin, the tlmusand guns 
whiclf qompete with them ? What chance has a Chmtian virtue 
where the soil is so suitable for ,Europeai]i;^oe—where, for every 
individual influenced for good by merchant hr missjonary, there are 
a thousand caught up in the Stys-like flood of spirit-poison and swept 
off helplessly to perdition ? . ■ ' , , 

It wonld, however, be presenting an entirely misleading picture of 
the situation were I to restrict myself , to the distant and gfCheral 
prospect. As already said, a closer and more detailed examittation 
reveals many bright points in the jiight-like darkness. Of these, none 
scintillate with a more promising light tlian the enterprises ^of the 
Ohioan missionaiy. And yet, however promising for the future, 
when we look around and See with what rapid strides the emissaries 
of Islam have made their influence felt throughout the whole jo:^ the 
Central and Western Soudan, and left the mental and, .sj^itual 
impress of their civilization upon the^ natives, we cann.of b^t sadly 
wonder at the comparatively small headway that their Chrisri^’rivabi 
have made against the sodden mass of heathendom. As comp^^ 'frith 
the progress of Mohammedanism in AMoa, Christianity lands 

has been .practically at a standstill. Wherever Mohammeda^^f^d ha.*; 
been sown there it has taken root, and there it has remained; fb flourisli 
with a vigorous grip of the soil which nothing can destroy, "^e same 
cannot be said of Christian seed :;it has ever been as a delimde exotic, 
difficult to plant,, more difficult ^ rear, and ever, reqtiirih| but^de 
support and watering. , V \ 

What, then, is the secret of th^ discouraging state of matters ? It 
cannot be for lack of good true, Cff such there have been 

hundreds—men who have been j^sitesi^ with the very'higliest ideals 
of duty, and who have literally hnra^^nt their Kf el id of 

their missionary enterprise, "v . ' . ' , ' ' ' 

The explanation is simply this: Mohammedanism has succeeded 
because of its elasticity and its adaptability to the peoples it sought 
to convert. It Itos asked of the heathen negro apparently so little, 
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aucj yct, in reality,, so much, considering what he is; for in that little 
He the germs of a great spiritual revolution. ,In fact, it is in a manner 
because of its very infenonity as a religion—^looked at from,our s,tand- 
point—that it has succeeded; and because it has just presented that 
amount of good whiijh the negro could comprehend and assimilate. 
MpreovOTj -the Mohammodan ndlsionariea have been like the natives 
theraselves—'ihen who spoke the same language, lived 4he same life. 

On the other .hand, the Christian worker has accomplished so little 
because he has tried to do so much. He has aeldom comprehended 
the prdblems he has had to face. - His education has rarely been 
adapted to the work before him, and, filled with much enthusiasm and 
ardour and more erroneous ideas, he has gone forth too often to do 
little more than throw away his life with but small result to the cause 
he has at heart. ' . . 

The missionary, as a rule, has ignored the' fact that men’s minds 
can only assimilate ideas in proportion to their stage of development. 
He acts as if he could in a single generation transform a being at 
the foot of the ladder of human life into a civilized individual, and 
raise;.®, degraded heathen at a’stroke .to the European spintoal level. 
rilledJ with such beliefs, he has ever attempted, in defiance of all 
common .sense, to graft Christianity in its entirety upon undeveloped 
brutish brains. Instead of taking a lesson from his successful 
Mohammedan brother-worker in the mission-field, and simplifying 
the presentation of the Gospel truth, ho has generally done his best 
to 8tu|^fy his hearers with views and doctrines which have been h^ond 
their spiritual comprehension. 

It, 1ms rarely occurred to him that he had better, like the Moham- 
medaia, . sow one good seed which will grow and fructify, and strike 
deep and permanently into the life of the negro, than a thousand 
which only remam sterile bn the surface. ^ 

BefoT^ .any great advance will be made in the Christian propaganda 
in Afri^ a total revolution in the methods of work must be accom- 
plished> Surely the time has come when professorships for the prepara¬ 
tion of missionaries should be founded, so that men might be sent out 
properly arined for the conflict, instead of leaving them, as at present, 
to enter mission-field not knowing what they have to face, imbued 
wm the' unworkable traditions of bygone times, and hampered by 
tbe^nn^Mtable theological training for the ministry which they have 
receiveil .fkm^g a civilized people, and which in Africa is w'orse than 


negro is attacked in the right spirit,* and with a suitable 
'choic^f Weapons from the Christian armoury, I venture to predict 
eveno mre’Bplendid results to Christianity than has ever marked the 
progress of Islam. For the negro, with all his intellectual deficiencies, 
is naturally a, voiy religious individual. In his present helplessness 
VOL. LVIL , 2 A 
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and 40 ^ 9 ?^ ;grq)^8 a^oat afliear an .explanation of his 

su^pttndings, and^nds.but sUgl^^conacdiution in hie^stocks^and stones^ 
hiB fetishism and epirit*worship.. Ihat l^^ adopts a loftier con¬ 
ception is, shown, by the;, avidity waths.'!iVhi(^.Ji6, .accepts as- his Ood, 
Allah—-the one God^ol .Wacsnnpfcsbe teo faidc 

in. entering the :|eld. in opposition, hc^e .religion of; Mato^'hoMreyer 
great may be ija .'civilising work-ainong the. nativeSj car splendid its 
beneficial inflnence in raising up a barrier - against the devifs fldod of 
drink.poured, into Africa by .Christian ^merchants. -For unhappily its 
ultimate, resulte belie the promise of its initial stages among4he lower 
levels.; of ■■.humanity, if we ere to judge from»N Morocco and dther 
Mohammedan empires; and we have only-toogood areason tbfear tliafc 
what in the jwesent is a great blessing to myriads of negro pec^le in 
the Central and Western Soudan, may become a deplorable cur^ to tho 
generations ..of the future. „ . -..i-- 

In view of these facts-r-namely, that our intercourse ^with Africa 
has been almost one long caa’eer of. ,crime, and .■^ame, fraught with 
direst consequence to a whole continent of people, and, in ad^ion, 
that, our.,various .missionary,enterprises hava; apt;.accomplished the 
amount of good which -might reasonably be .expected of them-reno 

# might be tempted, to askj ought, we not.to retire altogether, and leave; 
Africa and the African alone ? To such a question I should answer' 
most .etnphatically.JJlo.,, We.ninsfc,not,if we could, and we ought nerf^. 
evejii#,FP..would,i . We, have laid. onBselveaxUnder an overwhelaiing* 
lpad|l|.debt.to the, negro which.,centurie8 of beneficent work'can hever* 
repay. We have not mode reparation and at(memeut for the,«ril.;we', 
wrought with the, sjave-traffic... Th© 'hyd?arhead«d' bea»t-~-theigin apd"* 
w.eapQn tradp-Trls, still, continuing its ravages^ still bri»ging^pe#f.;terri-.- 
tori.es under contrihution. .,.We. brought the^monatpr, into beings and- 
ours is tho duty to girefeattle .to it, and rest not ,tdl,we‘,'ha'''® »0^,;<^^ 

• checked its,desolating career:but slain it ontright. . . . - 

Here is indeed a gigantic task,, which wja«a« A .CShristian, .pople#- 
cannpt .shirk. It, would be wpU if we heard degs.abettt •Wgh'rsotjhding. 
imitossible schemes for thft .suppression of the present Arab sldve-tcade^ 
and more practicable proposals for the stoppage of our equally ruin- 
working commerce in .spirits jmd weapons of ,,destruotipB. , iM us stop' 
our Pharisaical trumpeting from the housertops oyer the pounds .lb 
spend for the conversion of the heathen, while Q»r merchant <Jcptinue 
to make fortunes out of their demoralisatipn- • Instil of tidking of 
retiring with our enormous gmns—a procseeding which wonld ^mly be 
in harmony with all our de%Jings^with the nhrives-t*conB 0 i^ 2 «. calls 
aloud that we should put ourselves in sadfcloth mid. asheSj .anl set 
about swf‘eping our commerce and our politics free from the iniquities 
by which they have hitherto been charaptemed. That accompUshed, 
we have before ^is the still mCre mighty task of undoing the evils pro- 
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pa^ted’dnriBg tbe^asttIus68 oeBtaia 0 S/«iid maa|paratmg Ae real work 
of dvi)liKatdoiH^religio% kend M'hazid so kypocptioal 

make-beliere “ legilamate Oommerce.” 

Jil^ice in%ht indeed'^oin bands with snch as demand ooc wi^- 
draw4-fiXNtt;iy^ai^^^ tndioalion on onr part of a.<K)nSGionS'- 

BBSS <tff'Tiirongydeing*»<-^ a desire toireform where we have erred* to 
retrace oar steps where have gone astray. But* already on. all 
side* the®p a^e sign® of hope—signs of the approach of a brighter day 
and'oi/fbatteiT “things for?'the negro.' The national conscience is 
awaketamg^nuen’s'.eyes are being opened to the real chai'acter of our 
doings “iiii;: the Dark Continent. Societies have been formed, vowed 
to the i^^ression of the worst evils, and are spreading their induenco 
at a ral^id rate. Governments are becoming more and more alive to 
their duty <to’the ignorant savages who have come under their rnfe, and 
are striving to'check the liquor traffic where it has been established, 
and”to> absolutely -prohibit it where, no hold has yet been obtained. 
The sympathetic ear of the Houses of Parliament has been obtained, 
and Churches of all denominations arc lending the weight of their 
inflnenoe to the: good canse. Still better, merchants themselves are 
becoming alive to the fact that they are engaged in a business they 
ought to be ashamed of, and are seeking for a way of escape from the 
situation in which-.they have placed themselves. Public companies, 
too, smed with the powers of a lipyal charter^ are entering the field 
witk^eoiigbtened views as to what, their aims and objects should, be. 
Mom especially do they take a stand against the further development 
of jthevrninous' traffic, of; which so much has already beenisaid, appa> 
rmatiyvdetermmed to restrict and finally extirpate the vile thing,. 

such webave no better example than the Boyal Niger Company. 
which“'i«ince it got it® chartw has started on a career bright with 
promise. The British ^East Africa Company another which we may 
be sure will never soil its hands by any misdirection of its commercial 
diCalmgS'with, tijo people under its rale. 

.'■-AiMk bright spot in. the blaek expanse of Africa, let me point wif,h 
fari^.to, wbafciour. Scottish mercffiants and missionaries are doing on 
.liuke Nyassa. * ;, ', 

Theto»;handin hand, commerce and religion are pursuing a common 
efid<.\\;*®iled‘^' tritb.ithe noblest aspirations of their great pioneer, 

- LivirigStone, and the best characteristics of their native country, the 
ba-nd Christian heroes have planted their (lag on a rock, and, 
nnfutlb^ it»to the breeze, have token the helpless lieathen under 
their ^protection in the name of Christ and humanity. Sword in 
hand, they have drive-n back the’^slave^raiditig hordes iti the north, 
and now th&y stand prepared to repel the equally desolating" wave ol* 
Portuguese aggression which threatens them from the south. At 
fioch a crisis, it • is our duty as individuals, as a Christian people, as a 
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nation, to see tJiat tliat flag is never again lowered, and that those 
, who protect and ^gather round it are Supported and encouraged in 
their glorious struggle. 

In snch facts we see clearly that the tidaj wave of , evil has 
commenced to turn, and that a new nnd more beneficent current is 
assorting itself. But, happily, not only commercially and. politicall;j 
are there signs of the approach of a brighter day. 

It is gradually dawning upon Missionary Societies that their 
methods have not always been the most suitable for the work to be 
done. In this respect our Scottish Missions have also been taking 
the lead. They have sent of their best to carry on the difficult work. 
They no longer disdain the helping hand of the layman, but see in 
the artisan and the merchant co-workers in the same field. In every 
respect they have broadened the basis of their operations and gi-appled 
in a more modern and common-sense spirit with the question of 
(Ihnstian propaganda, and how best to come in touch with the unde¬ 
veloped degraded nature of the negro. This spirit is likewise reflected 
in the communications to our missionary magazines. - Throughout, 
these manifest a more vigorous and healthy tone, and are made up 
less of the weak milk-and-water demanded by spiritual babes and 
sucklings. 

Thus, with missionary enterprise starting forth new armed on a 
more promising career of Christian conquest; with commerce 
purging herself of criminal iniquities, and joining with religion in 
the work of civilization, what may not be predicted of the future of 
Africa! Already the remotest corners have heard the glad tidings of 
the comiug good—uttered in a still small voice perhaps, and possibly 
unheeded, uncomprehended—but bound to catch the heathen ear at' 
last, and grow in form, in volume and in harmony, till they swell into 
one grand paean and Christian hymn, which shall be heard in every 
forest depth and wide waste of jungle. 

Then in the far distant future, Englishmen who shall be happily 
alive to hear that hymn, may indeed be able to speak, of the 
boueficput results of Muropean intercourse with the African, knowing 
l.hat the sins of their fathers, have at last been expiated, and the blot 
ou the national honoui* wiped'out. 


Joseph Thomson. 
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WAS JEHOVAH A FETISH STONE? 


“ T DON’T see, therefore, how we caii avoid the obvious infei-enco that 
JL» ., Jahveh, the God of the Hebrews, the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, the God who later became sublimated and 
etherealized into the God of Christianity, was in his origin nothing 
more nor less than the ancestral fetish stOne of the people of Israel, 
however sculptured, and perhaps, in the last very resort. of all, the 
monumental pillar of some early Semitic shefkh or chief.” This is 
Mr. Grant Allen’s conclusion, published in the Forinufhlly Iteimw 
(Jan. 1890). The opinions are trenchant,,and, perhaps, if Mr. Allen 
proves his case, we may as well shnt up the Book of the History of 
Eeligion. It is all stated h6re in a paragraph. You begin, in the 
very first "resort of all, with a monumental pillar of a Semi)iic sheikh. 
Or .rather, you don’t, after all, begin with that, but with the ghost of 
the Arab sheikh himself, which sanctifies the pillar. Mr. Allen forgot to 
mention the ghost in his conclusion, but he had referred to him before. 
First, then, the ghost, next the grave pillar sanctified by the ghost, then 
the pillar carried about in the ark as a portable fetish. Then (after or 
before that) the fetish recognized as the God of Abraham, then the God 
,6f Abraham etherealized into the God of Christianity ; then, 1 may add, 
the God of Christianity sublimated into the “Unknowable” of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, which, however, Mr. Frederic Harrison spells with 
a small ‘f u.” Here is the whole histoiy of lleligion, unless we ask 
why one particular fetish atone, out of so many millions strewn over 
all the world, was etherealized (a process including pulverization) into 
a God like the God of Christianity. This too may, no doubt, be as 
readily explained by one of the faiiy tales of popular Science as tlio 
development of the strawberry, or the aquatic habits of tlie w'ater- 
ousel. 
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Bat the student of the History of Eeligion may not, after all, be 
satisfied that Mr. Allen’s conclasioiui nire unavoidable. Perhaps *my 
friend Mr. Allen will permit me to show him how he ,easily 

avoid ” drawing his obvious inference, or, at least, how othi^r people 
can avoid it. For the-inference is based on more than one Conjecture 
of the moat avoidable sort. 

Mr. Allen’s conclusions, as readers of his article v^ill see, imply 
several propositions. "One of these is that Mr. Allen knows what the 
ark of the Covenant contained, and that its contents were ‘not that 
which the only accessible evidence declares them to have been. The 
ark did not contain the Tables of the Law (as in 1 Kings viii. 9), but 
it did contain “an object made Of stone,” and that object was 
“ Jahvoh.” Again, Mr. Allen’s conclusions imply the^ proposition 
that all worshipped or sacred' stones were once ancestral grave¬ 
stones, or, that their sanctity was derived from a real or supposed 
resemblance to ancestral grave-stones. Once more, if we are to agree 
with Mr. Grant’Allen, we must believe that, when a “‘fetish ” stone 
is found in certain relations with a god, the god derives his ori^n 
from the stone. ^ 

All these propositions are highly disputablej and, perhaps it may 
be ^own, are not demonstrated by Mr. Allen. If we can show this, 
it will be quite easy for na to avoid drawing his obvious inference, 
and thinking that we ^oow more about the origin offJehovah than 
the most learned and advanced ” Biblical critics now believe them¬ 
selves to know. ' . 

Now, what evidence have we as to what the ark really contained ? 
We have 1 Kings viii. 9, “ There was nothing in the ark, save the 
two tables of stone, which Moses put there at Horeb.” Kther we 
must accept this evidence, or admit that we know nothing about the 
matter. The evidence, let it be admitted, is understood to be neither 
very ancient, nor very authentic. But, if we suppose it to be 
false, then it must go; we have no business .to choose the part of it 
which suits Mr. Allen—namely, the existence of stone in the ark, and 
to reject the statement that there were two stones, containing the 
Decalogue. This mode of treating legends, admitting what wo like 
and discarding what we dislike, has been mticizi^ sufiSciently % Mr. 
Grote, in his chapter on Greek Heroic Legend. Again, if'Mr. Allen 
is right, then surely all the traditions, by many critics allbwed to 
be old, about the Decalogue and the two tables of stone have 
been invented, and inserted in Scripture, to account for the discovery 
of two stones (not one) in the ark. These are mere guesses: we 
may, to be brief, admit or reject the evidence, but We deal in pure 
^<5?vesswork when we say the author of 1 KingS/ viii. 9 told the 
tnjth when he said there was stone in the art, bat invented a pious 
fraiM when he said there were two stones, inscribed with the “ Ttn 
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Words.” However, Mr. Allen’s guess is not, probably be does not put, it 
forth as being, original.,, He has “ great allies ” to whom does not 
appeal Thus Koenen:says,<‘‘Was the ark really empty, or did it 
contain a stone, Jahveh’s real abode, of \ybicb the'ark was only the 
repository ?■ This we do not know, although the latter opinion, in con¬ 
nection ^ith the later accounts of the Pentateuch, g,ppears to usfilfco 
possess great probability.” But Kuenen adds that “ we cannot draw 
any entirely safe conclusions.” * He elsewhere semarks that “ Jahveh 
was worshipped in the shape of a young bull.” “Bull-worship was 
really ihe worship of J{ihYeh.”t Thus a god was worshipped as a 
young bull, who probably hod his abode in a stone. 

Wellhaasen again observes that, if there were stones in the ark, 
they probably served some other purpose than that of writing,^mate- 
rials, and says that “ the ark of the Covenant, no doubt, arose by a 
change of meaning out of the old idol.” J 

I make Mr. Allen a present of these confirmatory conjectures by emi¬ 
nent scholars. M. Henan’s guess is that the ark “ contained objects 
«f general interest,” that it waS' a small portable case^ holding the 
best things in the Israolitish collection. These opinions are all mere 
“ shots,” and are , of no historical value; or, as Kuenen mildly puts 
it, “ not entirely safe.” This part of the argument, then, is peculiarly 
perilouBi 

,' We next examine Mr, Allen’s theory that all sacred stones have been 
.grave-stones, or were worshipped because sanctity attached to them 
from their resemblance to stones sanctified as grave-stones. 

Here the controversy would have been easier if Mr. Allen had 
consulted" and given references .to original authorities. But his 
examples of stone-worship Are mainly talcen, as he acknowledges, 
(from works by Mr. Herbert Spencer, by Mr. Tylor, and by myself. 
Now< to omit references makes easy reading, and perhaps easy writing, 
but if does not permit a student to correct his author, if that author 
chances to overlook important facts in his context. It is really im¬ 
possible to know about these obscure matters, as far as they cau be 
known at all, without taking trouble, and working, as it were, at first 
hand,. vTo. myself, Mr. Allen’s whole argument seems vitiated by the 
doctrine that “ the origin of all which is most essential in religion ” is 
'deriyed..“fi'om ghost-worship and ancestor-worship.” Mr. Allen 
thinks that this has been brilliantly demonstrated by Mr. Herbert 
Spaucer. . Not even by Mr, l^lor, I think, has any such demonstra¬ 
tion'been really and convincingly made. - I am not persuaded that 
even the .ffenm of ,a belief in the mpeniatural, still less of the 
-essential in religion, arise in ghost and ancesto^worship, or in any other 
eingle source whatever. The bane of those studies is the exclusive 

* “ The Iteligion of Israel,” vol i. 283, London, 1874. f Ibid. p. 235. 

t “History of IsraeV* p. 893, Edinburgh, 1885. 
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belief in single “ keys of all tke creeds.” These are only opinions, to 
which anthropology has led me. But my opinions have, {kt least as 
to certain details of stone-worship,, the support of Mr. Tylor, “The 
ideas with which stone-worship is concerned are mult’^fdnom ” he 
says, “ and the analogy —the analogy which suggests tl^e conjecture 
that stones, lik^ menhirs, cromlechs, and so on, were worshipped as 
representatives or embodiments of gods—“ may be misleading.” To 
“ multifarious ” ideas and practices I am loth to assign one single 
origin ; but Mr. Allen would trace them all to the worship of ghosts 
or ancestors. 

He begins by thinking it unnecessary to prove that the (erection of 
an upright stone is one of the commonest modes of marking a 
place gji burial. The “ prehistoric savage” “erected a pillar over the 
tumulus of a dead chief.” That depends on whether the prehistoric 
savage had any chief, and whether he practised earth burial. But 
head-stones arc certainly very commonly erected over tombs. 
The question is whether the peoples who now worship stones, 
or who did of old worship stones, - also always erected pillars over 
their dead. 

Common as the practice is, if Mr. Allen is to show that stone- 
worsliip arose from ghost and grave-worship, he must prove that stone- 
worshippers do, or once did, bury their dead under such stories. Now 
Lucian reraaiked long ago that '‘the Greeks burn their de-ad; thePOn- 
siansbnry them; the Scythians eat them,, and the Egyptians mummify 
them ; ” no head-stone being needed in three cases out of four. Some 
savages carry the bones of the dead about,some devour the dead, some, as 
Apollonius llhodius tells us, hang them in bags from trees, some expose 
them on platfonns ; some, like the anefent Hebrews in Genesis, bury 
them.in the walla of caves, some embalm them and set them up in 
the temples, some sink them in the sea.* 

Mr, Herbert Spencer quotes many cases of burial in caves, in,huts> 
in houses, on elevated platforms, under sheds, and so forth. The 
sheds, liul's, houses, become temples, he think's. But it is plain that, 
in many cases, head-stones are not needed nor used, and yet the 
people who do not bmy .under head-stones worship stones, as we shall 
see. Whence did those stones gain their sanctity ? It ma^ be 
alleged that, at some period, all stone-worshipping races buried under 
head-stones, but that needs proof, which is not offered. , , 

Are there no instantw coniradidmim of people who. bury uiider 
head-stones, or under pillars of wood, yet'worship no pilla* nor stone, 
on one hand, or worship stones, an& yet do not erect them ov^ graves ? 
Mr. Allen rk>es not toudh this essential question; his theory absolutely 

* GarciJnsso fie la Vegn, “Com. Koal.,'’ J. 56; Apol. Rhod; iii. 202; “Legends of 
Hawaii,’’’p. .’>0; “Among Camiibnls,” Lumholtz, p, 278, where burial in the earth is 
also u.sed ; 1’iet.scli'aanh, secoiiil prut of his “ History of Phoenicia,” in Oiickwl’s “ Alg. 
Gcschicbt.” 
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(lomands, as preliminary, a study of burial customs, but no aucb study 
is offe^ed^ Want of, may have hindered 'him from examining 
and presenting tho evidmice in detail; yet such a presentation seems 
necessary, I’or example, some Austi’alian tribes erect sculptured 
pillars, yet I never heard that they worshipped pillars. Mr. Allen 
himself states that the Samoans mark the grave by^a little heap of 
stones, a foot or. two in height, but the stones which (among Other 
things) the Samoans worship aro Fongo and Toa:^, two oblong smooth 
stones, on a raised platform of loose stones. Here it is rather the 
platform of loose stones than the smooth oblong stones which ought 
to be, sacred, if the sacrediness be derived from marking a place of 
burial. Or can it be shown that the Samoans pnco buried their dead 
under oblong smooth stones?* [ 

' However, stones often mark a place of burial, undeniably, and 
when victims are sacrificed at the tomb “ their blood is constantly 
smeared on the head-stone or boulder that marks the spot.” Here. 
' again, we have no reference tp original authorities as to tho diffusion 
of this custom, whether wide or restricted. But “ after a time the grave 
and tbe . stone get to bo confounded together, and the place itself 
comes-; to have a certain aaci-edness, derived from the ghost which 
haunts' .and inhabits it.’f Mr. Allen now quotes Major Conder’s 
theory of tnenkirs “ erected as memorials and worshipped as deities,” 
and of dolmcjus, cairns, and crmUcclis in similar case. We have 
marked Mr. Tylor’s more cautious warning against misleading 
analo^es. But stones answering to three at least of the fou.* classes 
—menhir, dolmen, cairn, cromlech—assuredly existedjjm ancient 
Canaan, and are often named in the Old Testament. We shall 
examine later the part they play, or may be supposed to play, in the 
legends, the history, the ritual, and the religion of Israel. 

Mr;. ’ Alien now advances some cases of stone-worship. ITie 
Samoan example of the two oblong stones, parents of tbo Rain God, 
has already been loentioned. In. the case of the tall coral sandstone 
of the Ahgustine isles, Mr. Allen does not tell us wliethor the islanders 
erect Sneh stelm over graves, and he is as indifferent to the burial 
customs of the stone or slab-worshipping Gilbert Group race. 
Goddesses-there are flat slabs does any such corresponding difference 
appet|:r iA the grave-stones of men and women in the Gilbert Group ? 
Or do people of tlie group erect stones over graves at all ? Among 
the K^qpdh each god has a stone under tho tree in the village. Do 
the Fronds place head-stones on graves ? 

In #era, stones were placed “ to represent the penates of household-s 
andiihe patron deities of villages.” How did the Peruvians bury their 
mummied dead ? Mr. Allen does not tell us, hut Garcilasso says “ they 
embalmed their Ynca’s body so as to keep it with them, and not to 
* Mr. Alton queries Mr. Turner, without name of bonk cited, or note of page. 
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lose sight of it.*' • No stone was needed here. In-l’iji the gods and 
goddesses “ had their abodes or shrihes in black stones, like smooth 
round mile-stones, and there recei\;ed their offerings of food-f Mr. 
Allen takes this from Mr. Tylor, who takes it^rom Williaii^s’s “^Fiji 
and the Fijians,” J Mr. Williams gives a sketch of a stone named 
Lovekaveka, “,the abode of a goddess,, for whom food is prepared.” 
The sketdi ma;;^ be consulted by the curious, who will see the real 
nature of the stone ate a glance. Assuredly it is not sepulchral. The 
Fijians, moreover, do not bury their dead under stones like this, but 
under small houses with roofs from; three to six feet high.§ , This pre¬ 
vents the grave from being defiled, “ for a Kjian burial-ground is 
usually a very filthy”—instead of being a very sacred—“place.” 
Som^jare buried in temples for this reason. Such are the graves of 
chiefs. . Common people have graves edged round with stones, or 
with a stone at head and foot. It is open, of course, to Mr. Allen to 
argue that all graves were originally thus marked; hence the worship^ 
cf stones in Fiji. But this is conjectural. ,, 

In all these cases Mr. Allen never once proves that the people who 
worship , stones employ similar stones to mark resting-places of the 
dead.;' If they he should not spare such an important link in his 
argument j if they do not, it would only be fair to mention this gAp 
in the evidence. One may doubt whether he ever asked himself the 
question. Let me now give an example of a stone-worshipping people 
who do not use head-stones. The Hawaiians deposit the bo^es of 
their dead in caves, but the bones of chiefs and kings were usually 
destroyed or hidden lest they should be made into fish-hooks or arrow¬ 
heads for shooting mice, by their enemies. Some were thrown into 
the sea, others concealed in caves after partial cremation. In the 
royal tombs which do exist are probably few royal bones. The bones 
of one great chief were eaten, after being pulverized. The Stones 
which are worshipped are brought from a certain beach in the south of 
the island. They are believed to propagate their own species. A 
selected stone is talcen by its owner to the athletic sports. ■ If the 
owner wins his race, the stone is admitted to be a god. If, h'e fails, 
he throws it away, or makes it into an axe-head. There is, perhaps, little 
trace of ance^r-worship here, not. more than in the superstition which 
leads burglars to carry a piece of coal in their pockets, for 4uck:” 
In Hawaii, then, I find no head-stones, but plenty of worship of 
stoneswhichneverBtoodovergraves.il ■ • '' ^ r.’ ' 

Mr. Allen next remarks, very pertinently, that when certain stones 
had once become sacred (from their position, as he thinks,'ofsepnlchral 
tnonumouts), other stones resembling those might come,to l?e regarded 

* “ Conj.BcaJ. ” i. 93. t Williartis’a “Fiji,” I. 220. f London, 1858. % Op. 192. 

II “Lepundfl and Myths of Hawaii." By His Hawaiian Majesty, Kuiakana, Bteface 
(quoted) by Hon. ll. M. Daggett. New York, 1888, pp. 41,69. 
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as “being themselves divine as (Jontaining an indwelling ghost or 
deity.” This is very probable. Bat he is not really aided here by 
Mr, Tumei^s story of a |sh-shaped stone prayed to by fishermen, a 
yam-stone made into a gbd of yams, and so forth. A simpler expla¬ 
nation suits these instances. The New Caledonians bury stones like 
yams, with the yam roots to fertilize them. The Zu^is regard any 
pebble whioh distinctly resembles a bird or beast as a god which wiU 
bring luqk in hunting that game. It is a case of similia similihm ': 
like affects like, a very common idea in early thougiit.* 

If this view be accepted, ghosts, ancestors, and head-stones of graves 
have nothing to .do with- the adoration of yam-shaped, fish-shaped, 
and bird-shaped pebbles. Thus we may assuredly find many ex¬ 
amples of stone-worship which need not be derived from anc^tor- 
worship. Little but confusion comes of the desire to trace multi¬ 
farious phenomena to one single origin. Mr. Allen would work 
back to his favourite origin by supposing, as we have seen, 
that the ghost and the grave dent the first sanctity to certain 
stones, and then that other stones were sympathetically affected 
by this attribute. Sanctity among stones was “ catching,” so Mr. 
Allen gives a few examples of' worshipped stones “ where no im¬ 
mediate ; cminection with any particular grave seems ' definitely 
implied^” This reads as if, in most of his earlier instances, a 
connection between the holy stones and some particular grave Jmd 
been “ definitely implied.” Bub we have seen, on the other hand, that 
there was not even, an attempt made to prove any such connection in 
the examples chosen froni Samoa, St. Augustine Island, the Gilbert 
Group, among the Khonds, in Fiji, and so on, while the Hawaiian 
case was. an imtantia cmtraUictoria* There was among all these 
but a single mention of grave-marks, the tiny cairn in Samoa, where 
not cairns but large oblong stones were said to exist among other 
objects of worship. Thus Mr. Allen’s new cases of worshipped stones, 
“ where no connection with any particular grave is implied,” so far are 
much on a level with his other cases. “ The Dacotahs t pick up a round 
boulder, paint it, and then,addressing it as ‘grandfather,’ make offerings 
to it, fin^ pray it'to deliver them from danger.” Here Mr. Allen is 
gratified by the trace of ancestor-worship in the term “ grandfather.” 
But tiiat inay be a mere' “ honour-giving name,” Do the Dacotahs, as 
a matter of fact, worship their grandfathers, and do they place 
round bouldens, capable of being “ picked up,” on the tombs of their 
dead ? This ought to . have been looked into. As a rule, the 
Bed Indijfoi tribes erect wooden pillars, carven with the totems of 

• Mr. J. J. Atkinson gave &e the New Caledonian' ca.so. The Bureau of Ethnology- 
in 'Washington pnblkhes colonnid copies of the Zunl pebble gods, and one, an eagle, the 
ift of MniiWay, is iumj own coUeotion. It should be fed with meal and powdered 
. hells at OjUtain intervals, but does not “ get its uiealaregnlar,” 
t Tyior, i 147; Schoolcraft, ii. 196; 111. 229. 
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the (load man reTOrsed. But do they worship l^oae stelce? Mr. 
Allen notes that where sticks, not stones, mark graves, as among the 
Siberian Samoyedes, sticks are more worshipped than stohes. By 
parity of reasoning this should be so, too, among the Redmen of 
the carved and heraldic grave-post, and in Australia. But Mr. Allen 
does not enter on that Subject. There is a difficulty in accepting even 
the theory that “ all the European sacred stones are cromlechs, dolmens, 
trllithons, or menhiys,” and thus are sepulchral. These stones unde¬ 
niably retained h sanctity in Christian times; but was that a 
fresh development of folklore, or. did folklore rethin the eocact 
ritual of heathendom ? The latter is, no. doubt, the more probable 
theorj', as a rule; but superstitious beliefs, if not sanctity, are attached 
by folklore to the stone arrow-heads,, or elf-shots, which, in the 
heathen times, when they were made, had up more magical value thap 
a bullet has to-day. 

Again', Mr. Allen himself mentions two European sacred stones— 
the stone of Scone in the coronationsseat, and an Irish fetish, worshipped 
as late as 1851—which are neither menhirs, nor dolmens, nor crom¬ 
lechs, nor trilithons, which cannot be shown to hare had any historical 
connection whatever with graves and ghosts. Nor is any such con¬ 
nection proved by the Eijian idea, that boulders have sex, and beget 
pebbles. The animation and human chai’acter of everything is part 
of early belief; and it would be .rather hasty to derive that belief 
.from ghosts and graves, though *the attempt has been made,; Mr. 
Allen now speaks of sacred stones which have been carried about like 
the stone “ Jahveh of his theory, in tribal migration. We know that 
the Israelites carried the “bones'” (or the mummy) of Joseph, as the 
English carried those of the,Hammer of the Scotch, and as Australian 
blacks carry the remains of their kinsfolk. Of course, if you carry 
the bones of a man, you do not carry bis head-stone too; it were 
superfluous. Nor, again, is a tolerably large grave-stone very porta¬ 
ble, though, if Mr. Allen is right, and if the inner stones of Stonehenge 
were brought “ into Britain from the Continent,” the objection from 
weight of course falls to the ground, and I do not in any case insist 
on it. Whether the “ fancy Fijian stones,” carried to a certain 
Samoan isle, were once grave-stones, there is nothing to show. That 
sacred stones of some kind may be and have been carried about is, 
however, certain; that they ever wore head-stones of graves, .there 
appears to be no proof; it is an inference of Mr. Allep,’s. 

As to the coronation-stone of Scone, we only know it in its present 
shape. Emphatically it never could have been a head-stone, but I will 
grant that, for all I know, it may have been a chip of an old block 
which was once a head-stone. That is merely matter of conjecture. 
Had Israel, like Scotland, a coronation-stone ? Mr. Allen jjppears to 
tliink so, because (2 Kings xi. 14) Jehoash, at his coronation, “ stood 
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by the pillar as the uAnner was.” This was in Solomon^s Temple. 
Does Mr. Allen think that a pillar, in a temple of Solomon’s date, 
necesssT^y answers to a menhir, or other ancient sepulchral stone ? 
This is precisely the kind of text where an instinct warns a man to 
consult the original. Now the Hebrew word for a sacred pillar-stone 
is Mtmebak, But the word used for pillar, where we read that the 
king “ stood by the pillar,” is ammud. Clearly cnongk the king was 
at the inner end of the Temple court, facing the people, and he took 
his stand by onaof the two famous decorated bronz^ pillars which Hiram 
of Tyre made for Solomon and erected in the porch of the Temple 
(1 Kings vii. 15). Mr. Allen, of course, may argue that these decora-, 
tive bronze pillars, eighteen cubits high, were derived, in the long 
run, from menldts, or from grave-stones; but he should not confuse two 
totally different Hebrew words, representing two utterly different tlrings. 

Mr. Allen now reaches another province, where he finds matter 
which, in itself, I consider quite fatal to his theory. He remarks, with 
truth probably, that the saci’ed stones of a backward religion often 
got themselves (if I may' say so) built into the edifice of a later 
religion. Thus, certain sacred stones, in Greece, were “ Hellenized,” 
as he puts it, and had a new moaning attached to them, perhaps by 
help of a divine name of Greek religion, as the title of Zeus Cappotas, 
was given to a boulder which may have been worshipped before 
the worship of Zeus was introduced ; or, as Mr. Allen prefers to put 
it, developed. We cannot now tell which of those expressions is correct 
in each instance. Again, Islam has adapted the Kaaba ” (sia), “ the 
great black stone of the Holy Place at Mecca.” * Precisely ^ but even 
Mr. Allen does not assure us that Allah “ had his origin ” in this 
black stone! Why, then, should he assume that, oven if the ark con- 
' toined a stone, and was the sanctuary of Jehovah, therefore Jehovah 
was developed out of the stone ? f The recognition of the Oaaha by 
Mohal^ed was really due to local patriotism and policy. He got 
Mecca on hig side by reserving for it religious privileges to which it 
owed its wealth and importance.. It is easy to see that the ancient 
worshippers of Jehovah, like the Prophet of Allah, might have made 
a similar’' concession to a powerful tribe, even if Mr. Allen could 
demonstrate that a sacred stone was really carried abroad in the 
ark. Jehovah would no more necessarily be, in that case, “ an 
ancestral, fetish stone in origin ” than Allah was, in origin, a black 
stone at Mecca. , 

We nov^ Cbmo to the sacred atones which undeniably existed in 
Canaan. WhatJ Mr. Allen calls the menhir or pillar, is the Hebrew 

• M. Renaahastbesarao illustration, 

t It maf seem pedantic to object, but the reason for wTiting Kaala is not obviou". 
Our old'spoiling is Catiba, t^ received spelling is Ka'ba. 

t Compare K'uenen’s “ Religion o£ Israel," i, ."00; hcII. in pre-prophetic times. Kueneu 
has argued'^hat Abraham was not originally a stone god. 
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Mcu&Sbahy often rendered “ image ”in our versibn. .For mirn also there 
is a Semitic name.. But that any of'the Hebrevr,. Aramaic^ or Arabic 
words for “ altar ” means a Mmm.u not known to scholars. Gilgal 
probably means a stone circle. .Mr; Alien calls it.a great Btoneb^ge. 
About the cairn at .Mispah, Mr.- Allen says it was doubtless a 
sepulchral monument.*^ Of'tibis thesre is ^no, proof at sll, we cannot 
go behind the Jdebraw tradition |(Gen.. xxxi. 46); and, if Mr. Allen 
knew Scotland well,, he would know that.cairns are erected, for many 
various purposesj not only for- sepulture.M. Beuan attributes this 
customi to the Touaregs. Cairns .mayr^, and often ar», . shepherds’ 
landmarks ;< again, they may commemorate, dike. a cairn by. the way¬ 
side near ClatteringuShaws in Galloway, the scene of an event not three 
years old. The “ Jehovist ” priests,, as Mr.., Allen oddly calls them, 
mayjiave Jehovized ” ojd jallacs. and cairns in Canaan, by explaining 
them as memorials of patriarchal history, or, like other cairns and 
obelisks, they may really Iwmi been memorials.' It is not true to say 
that the-oldest legends in. Syria- regard holy places as '^aves. The 
converse is the-case •, it is the characteristic of vivdcrn legend to change 
ancient eanctnaries into graves of saints. The old heathen sanctuary 
of Ashtaroth Camaim has for 1500 years been hononred as the grave 
of Job.. '1 On the other hand, .when Genesis tells us that Jacob 'set np 
a pillar;on.tbe grave,.of Bachel, Mr^.Allen asks ns to thick .this an 
attempt to.fUebovize ’‘-'an early, sacred atone.; How> can he know ? 
Theustone.may.have been.ia head«stone«o£ a grave^ whether of.<.Bache) 
orinot/ig.tiot.the'q'neBtioQ. ..Bachel ismot.anMstorical.character, but 
the epan^ma^audipossibly , an* oldvgoddessy of the house of;Joseph. 
The Jchovization^tif runy,.consists in .making, the sacred stone 
goddess into#e grave,of a,humamancestress.,, r.r 
There .were, at-all ..events,)many sabred stones in -Canaan...;7.I2tey 
were.parts of ■Canaanite.religion, and-when- the'Israelites .eonguered 
the country these -.stones, were ra^pted into - the local wors^p, of 
Jehovah.. .Jahvehjisays Mr, Allen, “would tolemte..im otherilapred 
stones (m). within his own jurisdict-ioa.!^ , ,BueneB,.onth!e others hand, 
remarks that 1! the Jahvehiworsliippers deemed it nnneceasaxy,to,.8ssaine 
a hostile , attitude- towards' the stone and tree .worship,” .,>^Jn truth 
there were different attitudes ” in the long history of Hebrew re¬ 
ligion. Kuenen holds that, even so Jong , ago as the invasion of 
Canaan, many Isi^lites were above the belief, that the sacred, stones 
were eithef gods, or dwellings of gods. Thus Mr., Allen t.binVft 
Samuel’s stone of rictoiy, Ebenezer, was “ originally worshipped before 
proceeding on an expedition” ,(1 Samuel viii. 12). Kuoien, on the 
other hand, scouts the idea that “Sucli a man as Samjiel ascribed his 
victory, not as Deborah, for example, ascribed hers to Jahveh, but— 
to some stone-deity or other.” How this haru|Mizes with Jvuenen’s 
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4Uftt JeJiQYM’?: *^1 ,,,8ibode ,w{». .probaTjIj . a ptonek l knoinF-not.'^ 
Hqweyer,;tlie Can^nite stones, were early admitted, jnc^^e or Jess per- 
hap9 , , . , 

,,..Tbp?J5o8Qa^yj9..people, 9^,Iprael^slmll ,abide.i]?ai9y.»4»y» 

aacri^Scej (w^.witbout 

pillftF W.,4-3l...j,,T1^0|e.pillars were censiured-wJiea 

IilX9^gs^.^9rl|L^^ was written, but nobody 

.copiondy, assumed them into Sehovab’s •cult. 
Tb^sq.ulpnOfpyiam weij^ no wore tlpin the symbols of the presence afc> 
tlfe„^Otuafj;.of a, god„ ^ho was pot:jhim3ejlf a stone-rgod, any more 
tbaij0i.jZ0p8i.^rj.4p#P,<Fri4i a ,stone, because, a stone Jay in his temple 

Such stones may have existed at Gilgal, and probably did, but Mr.’' 
,4k,llep,,pps»l,!?a.PW yibcabe says that JehovaJi was “ domiciled ” ^ere. 
■When.tbo ye^,oldeBt.I^J?rew,ppptry allots a. dwelling to dehovah, that 
dveJUng,^ Sinai,- as-in the. Song oCpeborab. t. To be brief, sacred stonea 
e3fisted».»wJ[yia'^5.i^f.'Can^nitisb times,,in mnny holy places of ,Jehovah. 
Thpy^WW (pffendve, tp TWfhat we may cdl the I^itanism of thf» 
r^ojppiipg ppphets., B,nt they no more .ineant, that Jehovah wa» 
in. thom, there and nowhere else, than HoMopochtli 
,in,“ the-,Maypole,„in, the- Strand/’ itself an oftence to 
:^pritan|^ip? The,,pre,yalenoe of, the .opinions, of the ..prophets led to 
of. the^e ..Sanctnpfies ,as heterodox, in' tJio, reign of 
.if 1 Ayi. < -hW sanctuaries, of,.JeJiovah, but, not orthodox 

^npl(nArA^9-,j<jo- A-* M' •< I , 'f'" 

powp-ttp Mr., Allen’s t,ren}arhoblo, tlispry that .‘f Jahveh 
®h5e for be ,w,as carried-fi'om Shiloh i» 

hi? if I 4o npt, ndsundoystand him, to .entertain 

at^Ar,,.944belief^. Jehovah .was not only m 
iiQ^tihere else. ...He .is,,as it were, even more-eager for 
one^ipglp plape of worship pf Jehovah,.namely, before the ark,ihan the 

''^hat Wellhap^en. calls the,Priestly .Code,” and 
fhe Captivity. . M[r. Allen quotes .texts where 
^aiJi^d^ji^ppiiig^^efore the,. .nrk,d8 jaid. to “ .dance before Jahvch," at 
J^ijathr^eaA-. 3“** while the ark lay at Kirjath-jearim, Samuel 
,audj the,jpepplnpoured .forth water before the Lord” at Mizpdi. 
Mr., Afh^,, a^arently must, allow that “Jaliveh” could be in at 
If^ast difficult feat for a “ portable object ” to 

acQoropJ,^ (1 Samuel vii. 6.). However, Mr. Allen is convinced 
that Johjpitah Jiiniself was at “ first personally present in the ark that 
cpvered To be sure this is inconsistent with the frequent 

sacrifices to'Jahvqh where the ark was not, and where, therefore, in 

, * Kneneiii^ii t J894. , • • - 

t It is trite, tliat M, Maurice Verncs disputes the Butiquity of the souj,'. RcBan> 
‘•Hist. leraieIi’M.'d93; Judges, v. 4; Het'tte de I'llut. des lid., six. i. p. C(i. 
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Mr. Alien's opinion, Jehovah could not be, which meet us, iu'tho 
Bible, at every turn. 

We have shown that, whatever vras in the ark, Jehovah was dis¬ 
tinctly not confined to that sanctxiary, bnt rather dwelt in Sinai, and 
could manifest himself where he pleased. Places where be was believed 
to have tnanifestd himself were chosen as sanctuaries^ were often 
marked by sacred stones, and were spots of sacrifice, and of meet¬ 
ing between man and God, jusjt as the ark, also, was a place of 
meeting, a portable** c^pol of high sacredness. All this dqes not 
prove that a stone, still less a graye-stone, was in the ark. Even if 
.such a stone wore there, it need no ihore be the origin of Jehovah 
than the Ganlm was the origin of Allah, or the istone of 'Delos xhe, 
origin of Apollo. 

• Readers of Mr. Allen’s o^ssay will have observed that he says'nothing 
about Semitic burial customs. Did thfi oldest Semites place stones of 
the sacred sort, or others,.over the graves of their sheikhs ? We know 
little or nothing about this. ■ Herr Pietschmann, in Oncken’s " Allge- 
moine Geschichte ” (Abt, 175, pp. 20G, 207), is a partisan, so far, of 
’ Mr. Allen’s. He believes that. Phomician sacred stones were ori- 
ginally grave-stones, anointed that the oil might comfort the ghost 
below, a favour later extended to gods, when they were evolved from 
ghosts. But did Phoenicians use such burial-stones ? That Herr 
Pietschmann hardly proves. We don^t know at all what the oldest 
graves in l^hccnicia were like. Those wo do know are simply binns 
cut into the walls of caverns ())p.’ 19G, 197). Small houses were built 
over earth-graves where caverns did not exist, or a tree, a fountain, a 
high rock was chosen, and the dead inteired near that natural monu¬ 
ment. With. Herr Pietschmann's guesses about .ghosts or.'gods in, 
these trees or rocks we have nothing to" do. The theory of fh^ head¬ 
stone, and why it was oiled, is a mere “ shot.” The Pheenipians are 
not shown to have buried under head-stones at all. Mr., Allen will 
find, if he cares, a more serviceable ally in Goldzihar’s “ Mahomme- 
danische Stndicn ” (p. 239). Goldziher, like Mr. Al^en/is a Spencerian. 
He remarks that. the Arabs adored stone pillars, called Ansdb, and 
he quotes from heroic Arab poetry a passage in which Muhwija, in 
an address to a dead man, swears “by the oifering I. made at thy 
black Ansab.” Here pillar and grave-stone bear one name, and 
that, late as it is, is all the evidence (with what else Goldziher infers) 
that I can lend Mr. Allen. M. Renan remarks that the‘.heathen 
nomad Arabs used to leave their AnsS.b» behind them, to be worshipped 
by the next occupiers of tlie district. But .the befirbg of aH this on ♦ 
pre-Mosaic Israel is remote. ' , 

I have now examined Mr. Allen’s contention. I have tried to show 
that, as to what really was in the ark, we know nothing, unless we 
accept the evidence of 1 Kings viii. '9. I have endeavoured to prove 
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that Mr. Allen has not demonstrated sacred stones to derive their 
satictity from their places as grave-stones. “ How such a conception 
(the presence of the Godhead.at the sacred stones) “firat obtained 
currency is a matter for which no direct evidence is available, and 
which, if settled, at all, can only be settled by inference and con¬ 
jecture.” * , 

I have; given examples to prove that stone-worshipping races are 
not shown to use head-stones, as a rule, and that# races who use posts 
do not worship them. Finally, I have alleged that the presence of 
a sacred stone, in the cult of a god, by no means proves that the god 
was, in origin, a stone. On the whole, perhaps the conclusion is that 
we may “easily avoid” Mr. Allen’s inference that .Jehovah was, in 
origin,, a *fgrave-stone, especially SjS, even according to Mr. .^len, 
stone-worship is a degradation from the certainly more ethereal worship 
of an ancestral spirit. 

The truth is that abimdance of belief exists to-day. Mr. Allen, 
who believes in his own theoiy or romance of Jehovah, must have 
plenty of faith, and perhaps it is unkind to assail it by critical 
methods, and to shake, it may be, the creeds of people who take 
their theology from the magazines. Few of them, however, will read 
a dull pedantic essay which asks for facts, and they will prefer a 
facile reliance on an article not strong in those hard uncomfortoble 
, •objects, t ■ 

ANOBEW LiN(i. 


* Robertson Smith, “ Religion of the Semites,” p. 188. 

t Mr. Allen might reply to me, tii tjimjtie, on the strength of a line in my '• Myth, 
RitujU, nnd Religion ” (ii. 83), wherij Jehovah is said to have been “ borne in his 
ark,” like Hnitzilopochtli. Bat tbe remark was a blunder of memory, since cor¬ 
rected. Jehovah, in the only evidence we possess, sits on the Mercy Scat, between 
tbe Cherubim. For t.he Tabernacle, Mr. Allen might find, if he looked, a very cnrlous 
savage analogy, which would, I am sure, delight him, and which is “a point not 
seized by Germans.” In connection with stone worship it is intcresUng that in :in 
article, "An Infancy,” by Miss Ibgelow, in ftonpinan's Moffosine (February 1890), she 
declares that, as a child, she believed in tbeknim.ation of all stones: the ” animistic ” 
state of mind surviving in her earliest attempts at thought. 
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T he removal of an abuse, like the drawing of a rotten tooth, is 
always postponed until the misery occasioned by it has become 
absolatoly nnendurable. For some time past there have been signs 
that the tithe system as at present existing in England and Wales is 
trespassing on the extreme limit of public tolerance; and the futile 
effort of the Government last Session to grease the wheels,of a rusty 
machine baa only served to pnt in clearer light its absurd incongruity 
mth the national life of to-day. English niral life is embittered; 
Wales is driven almost to the verge of rebellion; and the muttered 
incantation of “ law and order” will have just as.little effect on this 
side of the Irish Sea as on the other.* What with rent, tithe, rates 
and taxes, farmers have too much to pay on their present profits; and 
until the burden is lightened, either by increasing their income or 
lessening the demands on thA, any short and easy method of recovery 
will only make matters worse. > Why the Home Secretary should 
suppose recovery through the County Court to he a more agreeable 
process than recovery by tha tithe-owner’s hombailiff, it is difficult to 
understand. The former process looks more respectable certainly ;,but, 
like the silken cord supposed to be conceded to aristocratic gallows-birds, 
it chokes them all the same. It is easier to comprehend the reason for 
taking the rent-charge direct from the landlord ; but if the farmer is 
not aware that he him.self will have still to pay it indirectly, with a 
probable charge for commission, he is even simpler than we tJiofight 
liiiu. The. proposal to rednee' the tithe proportionately to any fall in 
prices and in rent sounds reasonable only so long as we ignore the real 
nature of the settlement accepted by landlords in the Commutation Act. 
This has been shewn 'with admirable lucidity by Earl Grey, who speaks 
now with n uiqne authority, ‘ Tithe redemption, though approved by 
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so good a Liberal as Mr. Herbert Gardner, means .after all an inyest- 
ment by the landlords, on which they will look for a return in higher 
rents. The only other solution short of the diversion of the tithe to 
relieve other burdens on agriculture—^in other %ords, disendowment 
of the Church—would be*the conversion of the tithe rent-charge into 
land. That is to say, every estate or holding might be made to yield 
up a portion sufficient to pay the present rent-charge on the whole of 
it. These plots would thus become the absolute ^woperty—so far as 
that is possible in the case of land—of the present tithe-owners. Tf 
to such a solution there could be added a provision against alienation, 
there is very much to be said for suoh proposal from the point of view 
of the land-nationalizer.* “ 

The above proposals are enumerated now only for the purpose of 
indicating the scope of the present paper. With the mysteides of the 
origin of tithes 1 have nothing whatever to do. There they are 
dies y sonty elks y restont. I am conservative enough to be “ dead 
against ” their abolition. , In fact, they can’t he abolished even by 
an Act of Parliament. The only question is, who is to get them ? It 
will be well to establish this point before returning to deal more in 
detail with thfe above alternative solutions of the tithe problem ? 

Many farmers and some of their friends demand a reduction of 
tithe under the impression that they—or, as they put if, agriculture 
—would get -tho iM'nelit. But except to the possible extent of a 
merely temporary relief, while certain leases are running out, this is 
of course impossible. For the owner udll get the highest rent he 
can for his land; and if that land is relieved from any public burden 
hitherto-borne by it, of course it may be expected to yield to the 
landloord an additional amount* ^ least equal to this relief. Since 
183G, the tithe has ceased to be a reserved quantity of produce, and 
has become a reserved amount of rent. It no longer pretends to be 
a tenth of the produce \ it is avowedly and by legal definition a 
charge on the rent., The general practice, according to which the 
tenant .pays the tithe, has disguised this fact, and deluded many 
farmers into the notion that they are oppressed by greedy clergymen. 
But the iruth of course is thalt the farmer pays his rent in two 
portions, bne, of whiph goes to the tithe-owner and the other to his 
landlord; r If he pays £20 to the former and £80 to the latter, his 
real rent k.^£100. Biit because he is in the habit of paying the two 
amounts separately, he calls the latter alone his “ rent,” and supposes 
the £20 paid to his parson, or other tithe-owner, to be something 
over and aboye his rent. Then, not unnaturally, in hard times there 
rises into his confused brain a notjion that if those Liberationist 

* To ;^TSnt myintorpTctation it should be said that the present writer only accepts 
that positionthe Ten Cominandmeiits—^andthe Beatitudes as well; “ JSlcsml are 
the. meek, for twif tUdl inherit the earth." It is mainly because the present holders are 

it meek, that they are not likely to inherit it much longer. 
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fellows had their way it would be left entirely to his “yoluntaiy 
principle " to pay or withhold his dues to the Church, and hence he 
would sit so much easier.. I have been told by a rural ror^nate ♦that 
nothing would “ fetc^ agricultu^ labourers, and even farmers, like 
an appeal to the country on the disendowmont of the Church. But 
if it is on gi'ounds like the above that they favour such an issue, their 
political suppbrt would be based on illusion. Still, if the tithe were 
devoted to some form of public expenditure which is now paid out of 
rates or taxes, the fanner would obviously be a gainer to that extent. 
Thus, in the above supposed case of a farm yielding .£80 rent and £20 
tithe, if the latter were diverted to purposes of existing local 
expenditure?^ the farmer would still have to pay his tithe, but he 
would quite save the amount in rates. Whether even in that case the 
landlord would take it out of him in additional rent is a question 
ratlier beyond the scope of the present discussion. The point to be 
fixed now is the indisputable fact that the tithe rent-charge is not an 
addition to the rent, but a part of it; and that whoever may get it 
the tithe absolutely cannot be abolished so long as rent iS kept up at 
all In other words, accepting the ordinary theory of agricultural 
rent, the tithe represents part of the “excess produce beyond what 
would be returned to the same cajntal if employed on the worst land 
in cultivation.” We may of course change the name of this part of 
the “ excess produce.”^ We may taboo the word tithe, and think we 
have abolished the thing. But that would be a delusfbn. The 
“ excess produce ” would still go to some one j and that part of it 
how called tithe would still he paid. This is what I meant by saying 
that tithes cannot be abolished even by an Act of Parliament. 

This is, perhaps, not generally disputed, though aometiraaa through 
want of clear apprehension the logical and inevitable consequences 
are ignored. But a plea is put in on behalf of farmers that, 
owing to the unexpected working of the 'Commutation Act, the 
amount of the tithe rent-charge has become excessive. Thus we are 
told of farms on which the tithe is nearly equal to, or in.some instances 
even greater than, the part of Idie rent paid to the landloi-d. But 
why should this be thought so very dreadful'? Is there not another 
side to it ? Surely a good Liberal like Mr. Herbert Gardner might 
find some comfort in the reflection that the landlords, by a deliberate 
and carefully considered a<5t of their own, have consecrated so large a 
portion of their annual revenues to the public service. Take, for 
instance, the cases mentioned by Mr. George Baylis, of Wyfield 
Manor, Newbury, iii a letter to the HaUy News of Januiaay 18th. I 
reproduce here his exact flgP|eS} only slightly altering titles at 
the head and adding a fourth column of totals:— 
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Kniglitoi) Karm, SbriveDbam . . 
Chapel Farm, Leckfaatnpstcad . . 
I’eaohMe Farm, Winterbourne . . 
Hi)arsholt*Farm, Simrsholt . . . 
Maidenliateh Farm, BradfieW . . 
Lower Bowden Farm, Pangbourne 
Poumlh Funri, East (Jarston, about 



lieut paid 

! Bent-cliarge 


kstet. 


paid to “ 

Totat 

Landlord, 

Tlthe-ownor. 




1 B88. 


m 

£200 

£166 

£366 

326 

142 

108 

260 

.398 

144 

148 

292 

.350 

no 

» 74 

m 

2!H) 

79 

61 

140 

96 

2^ • 

29 

50 

1 350 

• Nil 

90 

90 

1 2699 

£696 

£676 

£1372 


The first thing that strikes ns in looking at this table is that the 
total rent, as shown in the fourth column, inclusive of the re^rve 
charge called tithe, is remarkably low. The average is very little 
above ten shillings an acre. Even if we exclude Pounds Farm, 
which is said to pay nothing at all to the landlord, still the aiverage 
rent of the rest is under eleven shillings. Now if we remember that 
King Charles 1., when anxious to become chief speculator in Ver- 
muydeifs project for draining the Fehs, baaed his calculations of 
profit on the assumption that reclaimed land would pay thirty 
shillings an acre as rent,* there is something, almost humiliating in 
the confession that the soil of famous Berkshire should now be worth 
nearly two-thirds less than that rent. Of course King Charles was a 
very sanjguine man, and his calculations were often wide of the mark. 
Still, after deducting a considerably percentage 'em that account, it 
does appear odd that there should be such a contrast between that 
estimate of land snatched from the tide and the present rents of royal 
Berks after two centuries and a»half of National progress. One almost 
fancies thart many an Irish farmer would think himself very well off 
indeed if he could get land as good at twice the rent. For the land 
of these farms, as I am informed on good authority, is not at all bad. 
I am told it is not well adapted to permanent grasses, and therefore 
does not lend itself readily to the general tendency to substitute meat 
for com. And of course these are> as a general rule, the only alterna¬ 
tives possible to tlie imagination of the British farmer. But a.s a 
matter of fact, on these very farms the part of the rent paid to the 
landlord used formerly to be very much larger, in some coses twice 
or nearly ^irice as much as the “ total rent ” set forth in the above 
table. ' , 

I’may be-told that such rents were obtainable only before the 
repeal of the Cora Laws, or at any rate before'the full effect of that 
beneficent measure was felt, Be it so. But after all it does seem 
puzzling to ,an' urban ignoramus like myself that good land within 
forty or fifty miles by roil of the greatest centre of population 
* Sir William Dngdale; “His^tory of Embankment and Drainage." 
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on earth should not be able to'‘ yield procluce-vaJtie of one 
pound an acre more than , the worst land in cultivation. Nay, 
the margin between it and the worst land abl? to return a bare sus¬ 
tenance to the cultivator is little -more than half that. It is, as we 
have seen, scarcely more than ten shillings, including the pant of rent 
paid as tithe. Well, surely there must be something wrong here. 
Perhaps the farmers take too narrow a view of the capacities of their 
native soil when tljey can conceive of nothing it will produce but 
bread, beer, or beef. Perhaps they are too contemptuous of the 
Channel Islanders who, happy in Home Ilule and small ownerships, 
adapt their agricultural practice to the necessities of their position, 
Perhaps old-fashioned leases or estate regulations, obstructive of 
scientific methods, are not so obsolete as we are sometimes told they 
are. Perhajis sporting traditions, shai'ed by farmers as well as land¬ 
lords, are not quite consistent with highest agricultural art. Our 
’ Aryan progenitors, when they passed from the grade of isavage 
hunters to that of. rude cultivators, would appear to have kept a' 
considerable spice of their barbarous instincts; and their children 
have ever since been endeavouring, with indifferent success, to unite 
in themselveis the wild hunter and the quiet farmer. Thus, an urban 
ignoramus would naturally think that the purpose of a fence is effective 
encloanre, witli the least possible encumbrance of the land. But those 
who know better tell me that the two main purposes of a fence or 
hedge are to afford shelter to game and an easy and safe jump to 
horsemen. To 8et,,up a barbed wire fence’ is as w'icked as to shoot a 
fox; and in maintenance of sudi. rules of morality boycottmg is a 
virtue.* However, I’ am of course incompetent to discuss such 
questions. I only mention them as ilkistrating the baffled perplexity 
felt by some of Us when we are assured that good English land 
within fifty miles of the greatest market in the world cannot be made 
to yield twenty shillings’ worth per acre of excess produce beyond 
that of the poorest laud in cultivation. Taxes and rates afford no 
explanation whatever. For in estimating the former we have no 

♦ I note in the DaUy Net^a of February 4, a summary of a letter received by the 
editor from Mr, T, Halls, of Colville Hall, White Koding, describing “ his, experiences 
on the day of the drst meet-this season, when from 250 to SOo riders came across 
his fuTiu. A liiTgo proportion having, no nerve, they concentrated upon a weak 
[)lace in his fences, and here waited for each other like -a iiock of sheep to get . 
over; the consequence being that the young ’wheat .and clover at the spot was 
‘ trampled out of existence.’ Only the other day five of these timldUaiders forced 
one of the farm gates off its hinges and broke it up, so that it will Tequire to be 
replaced by a new one." Of course we are told that the Essex farmers have no 
objection to genuine hunters, but only to Cockney impostors. If that i» true, it only 
shows that the Kssex farmers have sot read Harwiu’s chapter on the ^ Struggle for 
Existence." If they liad they would be a'U'are how very slight are the causes which 
may involve life or death ih a .severe competition. At any rate, they might know 
that the pound weight which sinks a swimraer’s »ose six ittohes under water is, for all 
practical purpos6.s, equal to the hundredweight Which would sink him six fathoms. 
The genuine hunter may be lighter on the land than the Cockney impostor, but too 
heavy for all that. 
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ri^lit to exclude indirect taxation; and if it is included, we shall find 
that, taking all public charges together, French and American fanners 
have heavier burdens to bear than ours, and yet their business is 
profitable.* * ■ 

But for the purpose of this argument, we do not need to determiner 
whether the low, rentable value of English laud under free trade »the 
fault of sporting owners or slavish cultivation.' WJbatover be thO; 
truth on thafi point, and whether the depression be permanent or not, 
it is obviously the duty of those who regard tfie nation as ultimate 
landowner, to ,keep a firm grip on that part of the rent which was 
accepted in 1830 as a^,^uivalent for tithe. The piresent application 
of t^e .reiit-chaige oughi^pot to be allowed to obscure this dutyr. The 
great^ part of it goes ^Ihe national Church, of which no reasonable, 
consistent, or constitutional definition can be given, except thaWt Is’ 
the English nation considered ecclesiastically. Another part of the 
.rent-charge goes to certain great,semi-ecclesiastical colleges; and 
the remainder is absorbed by lay impropriators, who have their pro¬ 
perty by descent or purchase from chartered robbers of churches. But, 
as Lord John Russell said, in introducing the Bill of 1836, in. any case 
it is the property of the nation, though participated in by individuals.”! 
The subtle exceptions taken by pedantic scholars to this 
broad assertion are clever quibbles rather than serious objections. It 
may 'be true that until the creation of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
there was no common fund. It is true that tithes, glebes, and ecclesi¬ 
astical estates of all sorts are-legally the property of corporations, 
sole or aggregate, having local existence and perpetual snccessioii. (It 
i8''eqiially true that Epping Jl'orast is vested in the London Court of 
Cominon Council. .But every one knows that this is merely a con¬ 
venient method of holding the lands in question for public use; and if 
T were to deny that Epping Forest is national property becan.se it 
formally belongs to the corporation of London, I should have just 
as much pedantic justification as any of the ecclesiastical scholars 
referred to. ■ Nay, more, the tithes and lands belonging of (fid to 
ecclesiastical corporations have been handled by Parliament in a mode ' 
that has never been paralleled in cases of municipal property. We 
have never seeil property of the City of Ijondon conferred on Bir¬ 
mingham or Manchester on the ground tliat the shifting of popu¬ 
lation. nec^itated such a transfer. But the possessions of eccle¬ 
siastical cH^rations have been handed about from north to south, 
and from east to west, just as occasion has required. The corporations 

* It may be said that they pay no rents. But the exception is by no means uni¬ 
versal ; and even where it exists, the land has a money v^ae on which intere.st is 

i )aid, Very often to mortgagees. Take even the extreme ca.se of a Western American 
armer who gets virgin land at -a nominal price. Evqn in this case the expenses of 
clearing, fencing, and building, together with labour at treble the rate paid in England 
and'the cost of carriage, heavily handicap the former, 
t Hansard, vol. xxxi, col, 104. 
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called the Arc]ibisho{)S of Canterbury |nd York, and the corporations 
impersonated in the Rectors of Doddington and Stanhope,* have had 
many thousands of pounds deducted from their annual incomes for the 
purpose of enriching, poorer corporations, without the Imt regard to 
local contiguity. 

Of course this has been done in due legal form under direction of 
I’nrliament. But the moral justification for the changes effected was 
obviously a recognition by the public conscience, that the incomes of 
those .local corporatibns were in the, nature of a trust-for "national 
objects, and might righteously be redistributed in accordance with 
changing national needs. It p useless to objpet that the new appli¬ 
cations of the property were still ecclesiastical. That has not*^en ■ 
entirely so in Ireland. And even apart fro'^'the pi'ecedents we ^ave 
' for tlie diversion of ecclesiastical property to secular uses, onr reply to 
the pedantry about ecclesiastical corporations is amply sufficient. We 
are accused of vulgar ignorance for talking about ecclesiastical tithes 
as national property. With a smile of conscious superiority our 
critics tell us that they are the immemorial property of, local 
corporations. On this we observe that in point of form oitr critics 
are irreproachably correct; but in point of fact the Legislature? has 
never hesitated to redistribute, re-apply, and generally to hand about 
the property of these corporations as public convenience might dictate. 
In other Vj^rds, Parliament has treated such funds as available for the 
nation as a whole. There is no possible justification for siteh a course 
except that, morally, though not technically, they are national pro- 
perty.f And we prefer being substantially right, though technically 
wrong, with Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. W. H. Smithy 
rather than technically right and substantially, wrong with Lord 
Selbome. 

The main points insisted on hitherto are these two: first, that 
. ecclesiastical tithe is a part of rent; and next, that it is public 
, property. Before going farther, it is necessary perhaps to say a 
passing word on the tithes held by private impropriators. Such 
property is a historic scandal Of course, I do not mean that it is 
any disgrace to the present owners. But it is a suiyival from those 
})ad old times when tnie kingship was dead, while democracy was not 
yet born, and when, to use the slang of the modem market, national 
affairs were “cornered” by limited companies of Court parasites. 

Still Sir William Harcourt had clearly the advantage ia a recent 

• 

* 'I'hesc livings were formerly worth £7300 and £4843 respectively. They have 
been reduced; the former by three-fourths (roughly), the latter by two-thir«lfi, and the 
income a}>plierJ elsowhore. 

f Technically, there i.** not a shred of national property in existence, The nearest 
approach to it. is Crown property. But even that is not teohnicafly but only morally, 
practically’, ;iDd substaiaially the property of tho nation. The truth is there is no 
form known to the law by which the nation can hold property, except by vesting it in 
the Crown or some corporation, sole or aggregate. 

J At the opening of the debate on the Arldre.ss (February 12) both ol the latlsr 
.vtalcsmcn .spoke of tithe as “ national property.” 
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eijcoauter with certain critics who challenged him to show why 
impropriated . tithes are not to be considered . national property 
equally with eoclesiasfioal tithe. They were national properly once, 
but they were alienated, and they are so no longer, except' in the 
sense that the land itself which yields them is in the last result the 
nation’s. It may, ittdeed, be fairly argued that national property 
conveyed. away oontrarys^to public policy by an irtesponsible and 
unscrupulous monarch ou^t to be resumable on easy terms. It is 
difficult to conceive of any moral objection to an Act declaring that 
on the decease of the unborn heir to the youngest now living 
expectant successor, such property shall revert to the nation. But 
thefc differehce between the lay impropriator and the ecclesiastical 
holder is obvious. The^former has heirs with legal expectationsj^ 
the latter has not. The former receives the tithe on no condflSons 
whatever, except such as are imposed on all honest citizenship; the 
latter receives them on condition of performing certain jmblic func¬ 
tions, The former is a private individual; the latter is a corporation 
—in most cases a corporation of one person, but still an official 
corporation. The former can sell or mortgage his tithe; the latter 
cannot. The former, unless tinder a private testamentary arrange¬ 
ment, holds the property in trust for no one but himself and his 
heirs. The latter is entrusted during good behaviour with the 
property to maintain him in the discharge of public duties. These 
differences are palpable and fundamental, and they are not lessened 
by the smart rejoinder that Parliament is Just as able to disendow the 
former as the latter. Of course it is; or to enact that, either or both 
shall be hanged, drawn, and quartered. But though both forms of 
property are equally subject tq Parliamentaiy omnipotence, there may 
be moral grounds for the exercise of that omnipotence in the one case 
whiph do not exist in the other. And that is all for which we 
contend,' For my part, I rfiould very much like to see impropriated 
tithes resumed by the nation. But I respect and sympathize with 
the national sentiment which, on the whole, is against committing now 
crimes for the purpose of redressing old ones. 

Yet though for such reasons a broad distinction Jnust be drawn 
between the'two classes of tithe-owners, it is certain that, as in 1836 
so in the future, any legislation that touches the mode of estimating 
or of collectmg tithe will necessarily affect both classes. And thi|, 
perhaps, is' a sufficient guarantee to tlie clergy, even if they had no 
other, that tKe value of tithe will not be violently or directly reduced. 
The descendants of sixteenth-century Church robbers are not as 
powerful as their forefathers. Still they are quite strong enough 
to resist being robbed in their turn. In further consideration, how¬ 
ever, of the alternatives that have been suggested as a rem(;dy for 
present troubles, I leave the lay owners out of account. It is in the 
public interest I shall plead, and with this they arc not a)nci.'rned. 
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’ Whatever may be the fcauwe of the difficulty found even by Berk¬ 
shire farmers in paying tithe, their case is mild indeed compared with 
the friction, agitation, and passion stirred up in Wales. For her® 
die purposes to wliich ecclesiastical tithe is devoted aggravate' die 
objections felt to claims considered excessive. The posidon is so 
different in the Principality from what it is in lUnglaridithat the 
Welsh farmers *will probably be far more difficult to appease than 
tlieir English brethren. And we need not wonder at it. The 
only matter for wonder is the long- patience with which they 
have endured the arrogant claim of a small minority of their 
countrymen to have their clergy and worship paid for by a reserved 
renb^charge on Welsh liind. With 'the sufferings recently endalsed 
.^y the clergy, as the victims of/ a bad system, we may well syra- 
patMze. But the sympathies of their own adherents ought to be 
shown in something more than words. It is of no use to blam^ 
the Welsh farmers, who have been taught by Parliamentary neglect 
that, they must expect no reform till they make , the jiresent law 
unworkable. These men have a genuine gi'ievance. They have 
talked about it, argued about it, and petitioned about it long enough. 
They now say they will stand it no longer; and we shall find once 
more that “ force is no remedy.” Meanwliile rich Anglicans would 
do well to put their hands into their pockets on behalf of the Welsh 
clergy. For it is tolerably certain that the burden of their support 
will never be peacefully borne by the land again. But it does not 
folbw, because the clergy are to cease to receive tithe, that it should 
be made over to the landlord. Yet let the Welsh farmers bear in 
mind that this is just what would happen if the tithe were nominally 
abolished. I'hey would find that thpugh tlie name Was gone the 
thing remained. Only it would go into the landlord’s pocket instead 
of the parson’s. 

The cases of England and Wales are different then in this respect, 
that in the former there is no sharp and urgent pressure for tlie 
secularization of tithe, while the latter wUl not be pacified without it. 
But as tithe will continue and will have to be collected in both, there 
remain 'some questions interesting to both alike. These questions 
affect the value of tithe, its mode of collection, and possibilities of 
farther commutai^on or transmutation. . All faiiners and some land- 
Iprds say that the Act of 183d has worked quite differently. fi?om the 
expectation of its framers, and has given to the tithe-owner much 
more than they intended. They therefore claim a fe-assessment, 
which of course is to effect a’ reduction. It is odd tp find landlord 
and tenant agreeing in this, since their motives are f?o different. 
The landlord wants to get more rent, a©d the tenant wants to pay 
less. It is certain that the effect of a reduction, were it possible, 
would disappoint one of them; and I rather think it would be the 
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tenant. But against these two appears the tithe-owner, and declares 
that ho is worse used .than either. He surrendered in 1836 any 
possibility of si^tantial increase in the value of his propei*ty,, and 
accepted in ret&. a legal guarantee that it should never be l^e than 
the net^,Average received during the seven years previous to the A^t. 
The r^son for expressing the amount he was to receive in terms 
of wheat, bai-ley and oats, was not, as too often supposed, an agreement 
that his inconMSf'Ought to fluctuate with the fortunes of the farmer. , 
On the ebntrary, Earl Grey,, a living witness of what took place 
at the time, tells us that it was believed a septennial average of these < 
corn virfaea would be more.stable than the value of gold. .One 
hundred sovereigns might have less or more purchasing power in 
twenty years’ time. Bnt if the hundred sovereigns were first turned 
into three equal ‘ portions of wheat, barley, and oats at the 
price of 1829-1835, and this com was then converted into money at 
the average price of 1850-1856,-it was believed that the tithe-owner 
would get the same value. “ Thus,” said Lord John Russell, yirhen 
introducing the Bill, “ the tithe-owner would receive paymeut 
acKSording to the fluctuation in the value of grain, which mud he 
takm to represent the jimtuatim in the value of money’’ * The 
words I have italicized are obviously the key to Lord John’s intention, 
though the former part of the sentence might’ appear to justify 
another view. He thought that the one fluctuation, would neutralize 
the other : and so the tithe would retain approximately tlie same 
purchasing power.' Under the operation of this rule, the tithe- 
owner's hundred pounds have at times risen above par; the valH(| is, 
however, now about 22 below par; and the owner is a disappointed 
man,, not less loud in his compjamts than the-farmer. 

Boti^ landlord and farmer are eloquent on the disastrous eflects, so 
far as they are concerned, of Corn Law repeal. They say it has 
permanently brought down landlords’ rent, and that the rent-charge 
ought to. be reduced in like proportion. To this the tithe-owners 
reply tibat, as a matter of fact, the rent-charge has been brought 
down 22 per cent., and as they were promised stability of value 
in return for obvious sacrifipes, it would be unreasonable to ask them 
■to take-, less. The farmers fortify their demand by assorting that 
in 1836 no one expected the repeal of the Com Laws; and that if it 
had been* thought possible, provision would have been made for 
a re-vacation.. But they are mistaken. For Hansard’s columns 
show .tjiat the possibility of Com Law repeal was several times 
mentioned during the debates, and that neither Lord John Russell 
nor Slic Robert Peel was disturbed by the prospect. Mr. Lcnnard, 
member -for Maldon, said, reported :— 

“ No' provision was made for that period, if ever it should arise, when the 
* Hansard, vol. sxxi. col. 19;',. 
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Corn Law's should reiiealed, and when those lands which were cultivated 
jvs corn lands, in conse<iuence of the monopoly given by those laws, should be 
thrown out of cultivation. In fact, it jdlowed for no future modification of 
the rent-charge.” * 

He mentioned lands, seven or eight nailep from Iiondon, which were 
paying tithes of thirty to forty-two shdlings an acre. In view'of the 
intolerable burden that would be felt if the Com Laws ware repealed, 
be moved an amendment giving an opportunity for re-Valuation at the 
end of each decenniaf period. Now surely in that House, elected by 
.ten-pounders in towns, and fifty pounders or freeholders in the 
country, agriculture and the landed interests had a preponderant 
representation. Yet so coldly was the amendment received that it 
was withdrawn. In the House of Lords a still more remarkable 
occurred. The Archbishop of Canterbury, having an eye to 
future enclosures of commons or waste, wanted to insert a clause 
giving the Church a share of the land in lieu of tithe. The proposal 
was reasonable enough, if for Church we read nation. But Lord 
Ashburton was very angry at the suggestion. 

“ It was a much greater hardship on the landowners,” he said, “to be 
called on to pay titlio for lands which might go out of cultivation than for 
the tithe-owner to be deprived of tithes for lands which might hei-eafter he 

enclosed.He knew in many cases, particularly if there should 

be any alteration in the Com Ijaws, that it would be to the interest of owners 
of land to give up laml altogether to thp tithe-owner rather than pay tithe 
for it.” 

The last words should be noted by landowners who think their 
fathe^ made a bad bargain over tithe-commutation. With his eyes 
o])en to this possibility, Lord Ashburton did not think it necessftry to 
oppose the Bill. , 

On the whole the tithe-owners seem to have the befet of it when the 
subject of dispute is the present value of tithe. But there are other 
parties to the issue, or rather I should say there is one party, of far 
more importance than all other disputants put together; I medn the 
nation. If, as Lord John Russdll said without contradiction from. Sir 
Robert Peel, tithes were national property, then the tithe rent-charge 
remains national property, and we are bound to take care that it is 
not diminished. To prevent misunderstanding, it is perhaps necessary 
to repeat that this claim bn the tithe as national property is 
independent of any opinion one way or the other as to the propriety 
of its pre.sont application. Those who think that the best application 
of this national property is to the .support of a particular Church, 
equally with those who think this the very worst use—'apart from 
immoral applications—to which it could b,e put, must surely desire that 
this public estate shall be kept intact. pecuniary value- cannot 
be estimated accurately until we get the return of ecclesiastical 
revenues ordered on the motion of the late Lord Addington, then Mr. 

* Jl!i7isiird, vol. xxxi. 
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Etubbard. But we ought to protest against any re-assessment wJiich 
would reduce the total amount. Without objecting to the possible 
correction of local anomalies in the distribution of the burden, we may 
doubt whether landowners or farmers would care for this if it did not 
involye a reduction in the proportion of estate-tithe to estate-rent. If, 
however; that is allowed, it may be impossible to get compensatien by 
raising the proportion on other estates where it is •abnormally Idir. 
The result would almost certainly be a reduction in the value of the 
public property for the benefit of landholders;*and agaii^ this the 
steward of the nation are bound to protest. 

Thu^doctrine of contract, often pressed unfairly by the rich and 
strong against the poor and weak, may very justly be upheld against 
the land monopolists who a^ed to commutation. In the plenitude 
of their power, when politically omnipotent, they agreed, for thS^’^on^'' 
yenienoe of themselves and their tenants, to give certain pei’petual 
rent-charges on their lands in consideration of release from an 
annoying and ii-ritating claim to tenths of the produce. They 
obtained a handsome bonus for doing so. The value of tithe was, on 
the whole, immediately reduced, and they were excused henceforward 
from paying tithe on their own improvements. With their eyes open 
to all contingencies, including th& probable repeal of the Corn Baws, 
they concluded that they would make a good bargain if they sur¬ 
rendered for ever to the public service a carefully defined rent-charge 
in lieu of tithe. In such a case contract certainly is sacred; and we 
ought to hold them to their bargain. If the rent-charge, has come to 
bear a larger proportion to the remaining balance of rent ihsu^ they 
expected, this may or may not be their own fault; but it is certainly 
not the fault of the nation.^ -It is perfectly preposterous that the 
public should be asked to surrender Aeij: part of the rent because the 
landlords prefer sport to agriculture. If the farmers support them 
in their old-world Harbarism, let the farmers look to them for-, the 
needful, reduction in rent. But don’t let them ask the public to 
acquiesce in a reduction of public revenue. The soil of this countiy 
properly treated must surely be capable of supplying some of our 
home wants, such as fruit, fresh vegetables, flowers, poultry, eggs and 
butter. It is all very well to ridicule urban ignorance of rural 
business. But at present we have the law on our side; and I venture 
to hope it will not be altered to the disadvantage of the public estate. 
The'lai^lor^s must be (intent with what is left after the tithe rent- 
charge is ^d; and if they say it is not worth while to keep their 
estates on such terms, let them act on Lord Ashburton’s suggestion 
and surrender them. At any rate they might agree to such a reform 
in tenure and, conveyancing as would enable them to sell land as 
readily as railway shares. 

Provided that the whole value of tithe is retained for public use, 
the mode of collection has but a secondary interest. There can be no 
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objection to making tbo landlorcl pay it tlirectly, instead of indirectly 
as at present.. Indeed, many landlords do so now, and, I presume, find 
no difficulty in repaying themaelyes. . The tenantj in such instances 
simply pays the whole rent to the landlord instead of diriding it 
between the latter and the tithe-owner. • . . , • 

^ Tithe redemption is open to the objection that it increofses 
danger of dissipating the public estate. So long as it. consists in a 
rent-charge we know^ where it is; but I doubt whether any one knows 
where all the money has gone that has been spent in redemption. 
Certainly, from a radical point of view, it appears desirable ^at 
where the public have their 'hands in they should stick to' liold 
on the land. Besides, one does not see what agriculture 18% gain 
If a landowner spends £100 'in redeeming £4 'annual ^rent- 
charge, he simply puts the latter into his pocket instead of passing it 
■ on to the tithe-owner: The land pays no less than before, and tibe 
farmer is not in the slightest degree relieved. The idea of agricultural 
relief through tithe redemption seems to ignore the fnndmnental trutfi 
that landlord’s rent phni tithe rent-charge equals the whole economic 
rent of the land. To lessen the latter is to increase tlie foniier; and 
though the landlord might find the investment a good one, the faanier 
would be no better off, and the public would lose as above suggested. 

There is more to be said for the proposal to accept on every estate 
of sufficient size a portion of land equivalent in annual value to the 
rent-charge on the whole, TJiis would form a considerable national 
estate in the management of which land-nationalizers might hereafter 
try ^l^ir principles before adventuring on a greater scale. But there 
aro obvious difficulties ou^e other hand. Small estates could , not 
well be treated in this way, and would, still have to pay their tithe 
rent-charge. We should not,, |herefore, get rid altogether of the 
existmg friction. It may also fairly be maintai^d that a rent-charge 
un6ompUcated with troubles of management is a much more con-. 
venient form of public property in land than the immediate ownership 
of the soil would be. When the above method of accommodation 
was suggested in 183G, the objecrion'-felt on both sides in Parliamtot 
was that it would not be safe to entrust so much land to ecclesiastical 
corporations. The nation which stands ready to resume the property 
now in the hands of these corporations would have to manage it by 
officials or boards. These would probably be as ill adapted as 
ecclesiastical corporations to such manag^ent as is invol'i^ed in 
immediate ownership. Onitho whole, we may agree with Henry 
rieorge, in considering that a pepuniary burden on land is a better 
form of public property than immediate ownership.* 

* Tl)is is r>y 'Dt( rpretalion of the *' single taxtheory. Tax Iho land, be says, up to 
its full anjiiia,l valnc, but leave the immediate ownership in private hands. That is,. 
the tuition knows wli-if to do n itU the ground-rent, but would not know what to do 
with tl e Idiid. 
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' Finally, is the suggestion made by Lord Bramwell ia a letter 
to the Tmii.% that if the landed interest rues the bargjain of 1836, the 
only fair way out, of it is to restore the datm qito ante, ai^ begin 
again & wmw. ' Ahrolish cordmutation, he says in effect; and try how 
ybu like that, f he suggestion has all the shrewd humour characteristic 
of his .lordship’s, clear insight and racy utterance. It is a well-merited ^ 
• rcdvctio ad dbmrdum.. It awakens us ,to an apprehension that the 
system of tithing produce belonged to an old wojjld which has passed 
away, and is dead beyond recall; while the principle remains that a 
portion of the return from land belongs to the community. But those 
who kick, against the perpetuity .of the burden, would do well to 
observe that other-features of tho old world are passing away besides 
the tithing of com, or of “ mint, anise, and cummin.” The weighti^^ 
matters of the law, judgment, raefrey, and truth are iinpres8ing^*liie ' 
public conscience more than they used, to do. Judgment pronounces 
the Church establisliment to be an anachronism, as well as a gross 
failure and a caricature of Galilean Christianity. Mercy bewails the lot 
of our poorest poor as a shame to our civilization, and pleads that the 
community’s ancient share in the returns of the land should go no more 
to bi8lil^,‘or chapters, or priests, but to tbe refinement and culture and 
comforii of common life. No doles, miscalled “ charity,” can effect this. 
But the employment of four millions a year in schools, people’s 
palaces; and means for popular recreation, could do much. And truth 
declares that the depression of agriculture is no necessary result of free 
trade, but the inevitable .consequence of a land system unadapted and 
unadaptable to the social aud commercial life pursued by unshasiried 
commerce. If land could be bought, sold, and transferred as easily 
as Consols; if rural England jvere ■ less a ricli man’s playground and 
more a poor man’s farm; if every occupant of land were absolutely 
free to make' the best of it, had the s^me rights as in Ireland, and 
were wise enough to sacrifice game to crops;, if delicately tilled soil 
and trim fences could be secured against the trampling and breakage 
of mounted Goths; if every future farmer had some years’ scientific 
training afid practice; if the needs of towns were studied, and obstinate 
bucolic habit compelled to adapt itself to the markets of tlie nineties 
inste|ad;of ihe markets of the ’teens; and if railway companies were 
forced to .give tapid, sure, and cheap carriage for produce without 
partiality or favour—th^ land of this country would be well able to pay 
all aud-tumre than the charges laid upon it. Therefore 1 hold that 
radict^x^orm, and not juggling with the bargain of 1836, is the true 
solution of the Tithe Question.. 


J. ALLASsoy PurroN. 



A PLEA FOR THE PUBLISHERS. 


A bout two yeai's ago I was induced to send forth into Uie world 
a book which, of course, would have been very much for the 
advantage of mankind in general—^if it had been extensiv^ read. 
My book was not a’bulky one, nor a costly one; it was only a single 
volume, and its price was seven shillings and sixpence nominally. 
The venture has proved fairly successful; the number of copies 
sold runs into four figures; the sale is still going on; the critics 
are lenient where they are not laudatory. I have reason to be proud 
and grateful, and I am more than content. 

But it so happened that, when I received my publisher’s statement 
of account some few weeks ago, my friend, the Eev. Theodore Grump,, 
was paying me a visit; and Mr. Grump is a man with a grievance 
which he takes every opportunity of airing. Mr. Grump is a very 
learned man, and a somewhat prolific author.. He has produced 
several volumes of great merit, volumes that are referred to and made 
liberal use of by second-hand ‘compilers much more frequently than is 
generally known. Nevertheless, friend Theodore is not a popular 
writer, never will be, never Cun be,; he has not by Nature the hmck, 
and lie has never been taught the mi of writmg attractively; his 
books are consequently “useful” and “ valuable,” but they do not 
sell, and their author is somewhat soured, and, as I have saidj ho lives 
now to air his grievances. 

1 have observed that when a man has published bodks which the 
public persist in neglecting, tljkt HJan has not so mupH’^quarrel 
with the stupid and brutal millions who will not buy, as he has with 
the crafty aud cnnuing band of robbers who will not sell. Uneuccessful 
writers always passionately set against the publishers. On this 
particular morning, when I had carefully pocketed the cheque which 
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Gramp %>t on repeating this again and again, tiU we almost came to a 
downng^t.gaa^l, idU, in fact, J was so irritated, that I declined to 

of booksellers and 

publisherB.; J brought oar dispnte to a .close at last, hy protesting 

^at I cpol'd no. more bring myself to believe that all the pnblishers 

in tte i^fceenth century were swindlers, than I could believe that 

of the fourteenth century were fdbis and hypocrites; 

w f of assertions, 

I should.«tf4^]ife-not worth living. ’ 

Tie ^th Is %t Mend Grump had taken an unfair advantage of 
me m this wager of his, and had dexterously managed to have a trot 
VOL. LVn. 2 c 
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upon his favourite hobby by resorting to a not uncomtnon sophistical 
artifice. He granted that my book had brought me a profit, but 
inasmuch as all the profit had been spent before it arrived, there¬ 
fore he quietly assumed that there i^as no profit at\all-:^the volume 
had not paid for “ pens, ink and paper.’’ The inferenoe^tp be drawn 
from that statement is not so obvious as at first sight ttdght ap^ar.' 

There are some intellectual employments which require a very 
small stock in trade. A mathematioiaoj for instance, may pursue his 
investigations, even into the higher Branches of pure' science, with 
very few books. But if a man be ■more than ordinarily int^sted in' 
the gi’eat problems of history atid all that they involve and have 
ah irrepressible hankering to j^ow what is being disoufised in 
his favourite. subjects, he must keep himself in. touch with 
thought and discoveries of others. If he be a dwelld? in a 
great city he has clubs and, libraries, newspapers and ^iodiosJs, 
books and maps, almost at his elbow, to say nothing of the living 
men whom he may consult with at any hour. But if he be i dweller in 
the wilderness he must count the owt of having literary tastes, and 
that cost he will have to pay in coin of the realm. ' I hold it to be 
simply impossible for a very needy man to keep pace with %e his¬ 
torical research of our time if his lot be oast in a country village. 
Any man who has- lost his heart to the Muse of history—^^even 
though he Osai- in no sense claim to be an historian—is a man wiUi 
and such a mail’s “ pens, ink, and paper ” must needs come to 
a great -deal in the course of the year. Such a man may be con¬ 
sidered a fortunate one who can pay the i^koning by the profits of 
his own goosequill. , , 

When I put forward this view of the case to Mr. Griimp he would 
not have itj and he proceeded to assure me that the popitipn tciok 
up was founded upon a solid basis of principle, which he l^.en and 
there proceeded to enunciate. On examination it- appear^' that he 
had a whole bundle of “ principles ” which he was anxious to put 
forward; but the principles appeared to me to be false and. untenable 
at the best, and at the worst to be mischievous and inamoral. 
But inasmuch as I find that Mr. Grump’s teaching has not been without 
its effect, that his “principles ’’are rather widely accepted, and that 
in some circles the evil of the discontented is , apt to be .at once 
accepted as the voice of the wronged, Ifeel „myself moved/ to say a 
word upon the supposed grievances of authors, so, as such 
grievances are supposed to result from their dealings i?n&tih their 
publishers. . .. • ■ » ’ 

Mr. Grump’s main assumption is that 6very book is a^jy'ork of art 
upon whicli a certain amount of skilled labour has been bestowed, and 
that fm that tbe labourer has*a moral right to receive his reward. 

To begin with, it must be remembered that there is good art and 
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bad art, and that, tha amomt of labout expended upon this oe that 
performance is no nature of the value of the vrorfc produced. It 
may be almost laid down a yule, that the stupid man—the bad artist 
—^in proportion m he lb d^ciehli in great ideas, will in that jwOpOrtion 
spend himself of details, so attempting to conceal 

feebleness apjl jgdvertj^ of thought by ( wrapping it up in mere verbiage^ 
It is the veiy casenoS of bad art >to attempt to make,up for want of 
quality' by .disease of quantily. The clumsy literary artist is the 
author whd gives hi» readers ten pages to get thidhgh when one page 
would do ^ well, or better. Because a book has given me a great deal 
of troublo -tp/write^ it by no means follows that I deserve to be paid for 
my wprir by 'the hour., ■ ' , , 

Ip the second place;, the market v^ue of a work of art is deter¬ 
mined by the demand that exists for'it. You can no more commskd*' 
a return for the fruits of a layge ejq)enditure of toil than you’ can 
command a heavy crop-^hot to speak of a high price—by increasing 
the bulk of seed sown over a given area. A book may be a good book 
,—an excellent book in its -way;—but the question is, does any 
large li^on of the public wont it ? If not, then you have missed 
your m§i?k. , Yqu have made a bid for the support of the great hosts 
of readers j the response is given against you, and, whether your re¬ 
jection and disappointment is due tolftie bad taste of the community 
or not, th.0 fact remains the same. 

But when you have written your-book, you either mean to give it 
away or to make merchandize of it. If you choose to print it for private 
cireulataon you will not need the help of a publisher.- But in the 
other case two courses are Open to you: you may sell it outright, or 
you may let it .out for hire, just as you' inay .deal with an estate or a 
houae^i^ftt is, you may s^l thb freehold, or yoU may give a lease of 
it, for iaednsiderstion^to a leaseholder. 

If you ^ your property for a lump sum, what further concern have 
you in it,? The purohaser having paid yop the price agreed on may 
keep it to, himself for his own delight and amnsement, or, if he thinks 
fit, he may so deal with it that only a limited and privileged few shall 
enjoy a sight of it. At any rate, you have no voice in the matter. 
When a has spent the best part of his life in laying out orna¬ 
mental ..g^upds and planting belts of choice trees round the mansion 
that he bfit'ih his youth,, it must be very »mnoying to see the next 
owner cutting them all down; but the place no longer belongs to him, 
and there is ijo more to be said. If, on the other hand, you do not 
sell your; work of aft, but only, let it out to hire, again your interest 
in your ^iWoperty is .strictly limited by the terms of the agreement 
which yog have entered into. You make your bargain with your eyes 
open, and'you ^cept the ofier made yon, because, at the time you closed 
with it, it was the best ofier you could get. 
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' The bargain as between an author his publisher is one that is 
perfectly well understood. It is a compact entered into between a craflis- 
man with more or less Woll and prt^uctlye but very ^ttle ebe, and 

the capitalist who is rfeady to enter into a speculation, an6( find a market 
for the craftsman’s wares. Mr. Crruthp, in his lofty 
way, says it is a compact in which one side contributes bradn“^ork 
and genius, and the o^er side provides money, nothing Is that 

quite a true way of .putting it ? , Is there no brain-work listed in the 
management of a great publishing business i Are authors, ns a cl^, 
distinguished for anything that may be called g^ius, even in the 
loosest acceptation of that woid?^. , • 'i ,,- 

But the agreement with which we ^re now concerned is uh^ubtedly 
^J^ed upon the underatanding that'a book having tb be published, the 
publisher is called upon to supply all the capital, to, take all |;h^;^uble 
of throwing the book upon the market, and to bear all the Ip® .if the 
venture proves a failure. 

What does the author contribute ? His literary » work of mi,” 
which he may be said tb let out for hire to the capitalist, whn|iope8 
to make his acpount by printing it atid selling it. ITie terms on 
which the author lets out his manuscript, in 'liine cases out often, are 
either that he shall receive, a nyaity, of fixed payment, on all 
copies sold; or half the net profits of the venture—accounts .being 
made up periodically according to agreement. If he have bargained 
for'a royalty, the author gets his payment on sales, whether tlie book 
has yielded a profit to the capitalist or the reverse. If, on the other 
hand, he has bargained to receive half-profits, ihe capitelist still takes 
all the risk. The worst that,pan happen to the author, is that' tbere 
is no profit balance to divide.:: ^e T(^alty system is so obviou^yfair 
and reasonable tbat there is no need: >to say much about it. 

^ofits -system, however, I have again and again .heard loudly d^lmmed 
against in very strong language. I have never but oncp^bblished 
a book on the system of half-profits. ^Vhen I did so, ^tcceited on 
two editions, which were spld in three or four years^wnt fifteen 
pounds, which was a gyeat, d^'more than I deserj^ The third 
edition, of which the publishS’jW fa.lse informatio^]%^ induced to 
print a very large,number of jcopies^entailed a b^^y loss, which fell 
entirely upon the unlucky capitalist. ^ lla^ JS mpxperienteJof Wf- 
profits. To this day I ;c<mnctt.help^ filing.con- 
sciebce when I think of tfcat traraj^tiony nei?i^’tetmed 

that fifteen pounds, and if J had offeredrl^ ,4® ani‘quite, Sure that 

my publisher, beiug an honourable hSgh-minufed man, would !^ye 
refused the offer with something indignatibn. I had done my 
pai-t, ho had done his. Eithfig^Wbugh an error in'indgment, or from 
mere ill-luck, the accounte s&wed a lo®. So much the worse for the 
loser; but by the Compact, whatever it was, an honest man would abide. 
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It seems to be iforgotteu by many authors tbM^';iiitati8cript 
is not' a J<#. Before it Itocpmes what we now nnden^nd J^y^a^bpok, 
it has to be printed, With; before'its very existence pan be 

made known , to posdble pnrchasers, it. has‘to be advertized in. soinn 
way or athec^.l® ;hBS to run the gauntlet of reviewers in the press j it 
has to b^ intiiwhced to the wor^^^ and distributed aq;iong the retail 
trade. ■ An this nle^s expenditure, and all this expenditure of capital 
falls upon ^e publisher, and upon him alone. ' 

< The' author, meanwhile,; sits passive-^sits and waits. He does 
nothing,‘he can do nothing. ’ His self-reSpect and modesty—if he have 
any-^fpi|jid him feoxu pudnng the sale" of his ydlume. He leaves 
all this to the publisher. ^ The. paper imd the printer’s bill, the post for 
advertisements, the distribution^pf pre^ntation copies, thecommiBGiC)£t;‘ 
of salaiy'^paid to irats^rs, the rent for stoiage of the unsold stock, all 
these and: the like affect him not one jot, and he is immensely indig¬ 
nant that these matters all appear in the account, together with a not 
unreaspnable charge for commissidh on money advanced. He never 
thought of all this. Bis calculations were of the simplest and most 
innoi^t, character. An edition ^ his volume, limited to 1000 
copies, will cost to print, say £200—rthat'is, four siullings a copy; 800 
copies are sold at ten shillings a copy. , Profit £200. His share, 
therefore, £100, and a potential profit of £50 by-and-by. Lo! to 
his dismay, the printer’s bill stands at less than half the sum total 
of the expense inourred'in bringing the volume into the market; and 


instead of his share yielding him £100,. he finds that he has to con¬ 
tent himself with less than a .filth of what he deluded .'himself into ^ 
ejecting,.'' And yet, what nght had.he to indulge in his golden 
dre<ft& ?. Did ho suppose tha;ll,».lhe book-merchant , wm .so romantic 
and c^uixotic and philanthropic, ‘im emthusisat that for the honour and 
gloryMpf. introducing some unknowh ^ritor to the reading public, he, 
the publisher, was eager to become the, afqresaid writer’s banker, and 
to begin by^fdlowing him to overdraw his account ? 

I will n^^ter into certain questions .of fact which I am not 
qualified to dil^ss—such as the difference between the real and sup¬ 
posed ^profits reined 'by publisbera as, a class ; or as to the amount 
of capita^’imbhrk«d»’ jn.Jhe book trade, apd the percentage paid upon 
that capvi^all I^jS Mud of ip^mry, and the statements put 

forward. P^ne aide or Ihe other, seem to me to be very like draw/ Ig a 
red beriing across the ' scent.* The main issue is surely a plain one. 
Are pur ^ binding .upoh us so long oi^y as we find it pro- 

fitoble to ourselves to keep fliemi'but as soon as we discover that what 
we sold .ytoi^rday is worth more to^y, are'we at liberty to repudiate 
the bsrgaih^ vapd our bond into thw fire ? 

When I hear authors and literary men, who--ought to know better, 
express themselves in the reckless way in which some of .them do 
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against the capitalists, on whose support and co-operation they depend, 
and must always depend, for getting name and iame, at'any rate at 
the outset of their career; when, too, I reflect upon the meaning of 
the assumptions to whidi they commit themsdives, and the tendency of 
those assumptions, which they are doing their best ter'win acceptance 
for—I am tenrpted to ask myself, “ Are our moral instincts getting 
feeblei ? Are wo,,losing our sense of honour ? Is our respect for 
the sacredness of plighted troth on the wane ? In the ethics of the 
future will it apiicar that no engagements need be binding which any 
one of the contracting parties may And it to his advantage at any 
time to break ? ” 

The profession of literature is a very noble profession; I do not 
presume to call myself one of its members, I could never g^n a live¬ 
lihood by my pen j but they who have to any extent the Oar of the 
reading, and therefore, presumably, the more thoughtful public, are 
answerable to God and man for t|jie way they use their large oppor¬ 
tunities of usefulness, and he whose voice—-for it is a voice—is listened 
to by the millions over all the world, has the burden of a tremendous 
responsibility upon him, the weight of which be can, by no means, 
relieve himself of. If they who ought to be the trainers of the national 
conscience are helping to’ confuse it, and helping others to believf' 
that literary workers are only workers for hire, and determined on 
getting that, even at the price of broken foith and broken pledges— 
then there can be but a gloomy outlook for us all—the days of shame 
are at hand. 


AcacsTus Jessopp. 



ANGLO-CATHOLICISM—THE OLD AND 

THE NEW. * 


T 0IS 'book may be described as a new series of “ Tracts for the 
Times; ” but the ‘‘ Times ” have changed, and with them the 
“ Tracts.” The noise of battle is not in the new as in the old ; the 
writers have been bom in the age of “ swe^t reasonableness,” they do 
not indignantly address an apostate Ohnrch, or an impious State, bht 
seek: gently to succour a “ distressed faith,” loving the faith and 
pitying its distress. They believe that “ the epoch in which we live is 
one of profound transfomLation, intellectual and social, abounding in 
new needs, new points of view, new questions, and certain therefore to 
involyo great changes in the jiutlying departments of theology.” The 
quaUfioation is careful, bnt more easily made than applied; a change 
in the oircnmference of a circle changes the cWe all the same. 
“ Theology,” it is confessed, “ must take a new development;” but ‘‘ a 
new development,” though it be but of a single organ, affects the 
whole organism, all its' parts in all their relations, internal and 
©xtemt^l “To such a development these studies attempt to be a 
contribution.” The writers are men of learning, pety, and sincerity, 
“ 80(rvajj,t8 of the Catholic Creed and ChuVeh,” but they are also 
believowj in evolution and in theology as a living science. The com- 
bma(tiosd.,rs excellent. “The Creed and Church” are the organism, 
the men are its living energies, the forces and conditions of the lime 
are the environment; and if the thoughts generated in the environ¬ 
ment penetrate, quicken and modify the energies of the organism, we 
may contentedly leave the new life to reckon with tike old restrictions. 
A book like this is suggestive of many things, especially of ih(‘ 

* “Lux Mundi. A Series of Studies m the ReJigjion of the Incurnatum ’’ IJibted 
hy Qharlee Gore. M.A., ftinoipal of Pusey House, Pellow of Tnnity CollCj^t, O\ioid 
London John Mntyay. 
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clumges that h^ve happened 1lnthin^thh kst'i^^ l!(i>^lBS^8‘the 

hxst issae of the ^'Tracia ” began, , breathing the oonrage, ^.anoe'and 
farious despair of a forlom hope; in. 180Oy the men>.vrho haye replaced 
the old leaders are within the citadel, victorioas, propotd^^eir own 
terms of peace. The rerolntion has come fnll cycle ronnd, 'yrhiefa neacs 
the connter-rerolution is at hand. Ijt.-tirere a curious 4nei%;t,'.#hy, in 
what is fancied'to be a critical and* soeptioal age, so extri^idinary a 
revolution has been ^iered. Perha|Mt'this'very critical soeptioism -has 
helped »to achieve it. Sceptical are always credulous ages; ihe more 
radical the disbelief in things fundamental, the easier thh felief in 
things accidental; where faith in God is hardly possible, acce^^h^ of 
an ^iracient historical Church may be as agremble as it is convenient. 

It belongs to the region of the phenomenal, it-^ Uvre in the M pf 
' exp^enoe, and so men who thiiik God t<A) tran^nd^tal l&y' helief 
may conceive the Chhreh as real enoa^ torbe^/deferentiallyfj&eated. 
The thing is perfectly natural; vvhat died to .the reakth Way live 
all the more tenderly in reminiscence. Make a thing beatttiftd'^ Such 
persons, and it becomes attractive, which is ah altogether dilfferent 
matter from its being true or; credible. But one .thing is Cleaf, the 
real ca^ of success has been faith-j for victcwdes^are won onlyi^toen 
of convinced minds. ' In this case th^ have been mocked, ridictiled, 
and have looked ridiculous, but they have been in earnest,'and have | 
^availed. Over them our modem Samuel Butlers have made merry, \ 
colleoting the materials for a new “ Hndibras,” richer than the old in the ■ 
grotesqueries of sartorial pietisin, and the too consciously cpiisciehtious 
•scrupulosities of the well-applauded martyr for a rite or a robe, only 
in this CM 0 the robe is nqt the livery of *Hbe scarlet vroman^'^r the ' , 
deadly splendours of ‘Hho : Babyloniih garment,” but 
garniture, the sacred and seemly vestments of the truth. 

The situation is full of exqumite irony; the^delusion of the pi4:h|T^r“ ‘ 
Calvinist, who was sure only of two things^ his own election dna the 
reprobation of the immense innltitude, becomes seemly and' sane 
beside its modem paralfel—^the superb egotism which enables many 
excellent but most oidinary ni®n to believe that tbeir Order, whose ’ 
constituents are o|^n seleiii^d^aod most; peifnhofcbigt wayt 

is necessary, to the Clj^rdifb^/ Godj and has command' the ' 
channels and the inBtri^en4.pf .]|^.v,gri>ibe.- If Buglishmen/i^^eir 
old sense of humour, the notfph eopld not five for a single hlnbji,’rand 
where humour fuls, soipoarre a thing as ridicule has no chance.oi{e4bnesa 
For ridicule is the test of %mth only to men who fear lau^tfeif more 
than God. Men like Samuel Butler see e nevf little way into the heari: 
of things—nay, do not see the things lhat fie on the gurfitoe as they 
really are. The man who has a ^nius'fbr oarioatnre has a bad eye 
for character; he who is always in search of the ridiculous never finds 
the trath. So Anglo-Catholicism, if it is to be uUdetstood, must- be 
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studied from within as well as from without, m relation ind^d to the 
forces that (treated i1» c^portunity and oon^tioned its progress, but 
also as it Jim in the minds and to the imaginations of the men who 
hare been it# ebiefhnnd, spokesmen. 


The Angio-Ciatholio reviraJ may in its origin be said to have been 
the product of three main factors: liberalism, tbe inadequacy of the 
old Church parties to the new situation, and the spirit of l^manticism 
in religkm. The poHrioal conditions snpplied the provocative or 
occasional cause; the inability of the existing ecclesiastical parties 
to deal with the emergency supplied the opportunity; while the 
Bomantidst tendency in literature supplied the new temper, method, 
standpoint, order of ideas. Our remarks on these points must be of 
the briefest. 

I. It is usual to make 1833, the year when the issue of the Tracts 
began, the beginning also of the ecclesiastical revival, though for a 
few years before then the waters had been gatherii^ underground. 
Liberalimn just then seemed victorious all i^ng the line, and had 
effected changes that were as to the English State constitutional, but 
as to tbe English Church, revolutional. The Deists of the eighteenth 
centtir^ had died, though only to return to life as Philosophical 
Badj^s, learned in economics, in education, in theoretical politics, in 
mvjps to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
the greatest number was laigely middle class, and the 
"iijI^ineBS was more akin to social comfort than moral beatitude. 
Me l^man Cetholi(», just emi^ncipated, were BtiU suffering from tbe 
prasoription which in England is the worst sort of religions 
disability, and seemed a people with memories,but without hopes, 
with illnstrimts names but without leaders, enfeebled by having lived 
so long as aliens amid their own flesh and flood. The Dissenters, 
strengthened by their recent Enfranchisement, and as it were legiti¬ 
mated by the State, were demanding stUl ampler rights, freer educa¬ 
tion, universities that knew no Church, while also mustering and 
marstialling the energies that were largely to determine the^march of 
reform, ^he Episcopal Church was the grand bulwark agmUst Borne 
and Stoo^^ very difTerCnt relations to the two forms of dissent, the 
Catholic and tbe Protestant: to the one it stood as became a bulwark, 
absolutely op;^sed; but to the other its relation was rather mixed: one 
Church par^ was, for theological reasons, sympaibetic, but another 
was, forjsoalesiastical reasons, at once tolerant and disdainful, feeling 
as to a snperflnous auxiliary, which would exist and assist without 
^either its existence or assistance being wanted. 

The effect, then, of the political changes had been twofold ; they had, 
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on the obe haniSl, broadened the basis the hhigli^ State, made the 
terms of citizenship distinctively' cdyil, and incorporated or affiliated 
classes that had hitherto been dealt wM as ali^s. !Bht, tire other 
hand, they had wmdted for the Church ^P^y ^ de¬ 
scribed as a revolution. For up till imW it had been, indeed stiU 

is, more easy tg distinguish Church/imd State ideally than actuafly; 
the English constitution may be said to have recognized Ihedr fornml 
difference, but to hhve affimied th^ material idebtityjj ,\^arKwnent 
is in theory the English people>HBembled for ptff^ses bfle^slatioh, 
the English Church is in, idea tha same people associated, for. the 
purpose of worship. The 8 i] 5 )r 6 ta 6 legislative Authority is' one for 
both Church and State, our great ecclesiastiMil I<avrs are as regards 
source and sanction civil j our civil authorities Appoint the men .who 
fill our great eccledastical office. -Oivil penalties foHofr .tha viola¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical laws, and oiir .ultimate ecclesiastical faribunals pe 
all civil. The Act of Uniformity was passed and enforced by the 
oivil power, and under itdissent was a cwil offence punished 1^ civil and 
political penalt^B. The same power detenhined at once the books to be 
subscribed, the persons who were to subscribe them., and the terms of 
the subscription. The'practice was intelligible and logical enough 
on the theoiy that Ghurdi and ^tate lyere, though formally different, 
materially identical; each wm the same thing viewed under a different 
aspect, the civil legislature being at the same time in its own right 
also the ecclesiastical. So long as the theory even tolerably corre¬ 
sponded with fact the system could be made to work; but once,Church 
and State oeased to be and to be considered as being co-exteuMve, the 
system became at once illogical, unreal and impracticable, ,Now, the. 
Acts which emancipated the Catholics dud abolitiied the Tests, d^ered 
that for the State dissent, whether Catholic or Protestant, Imd ceased,^ 
to exist; that to a man as a dtizen, it could no longer apply the 
categories of Conformist or Nonconformist j in other words,, it"" might 
be a State with a Church, but bad ceased to be a Stete that was or 
tried to be a Church. Nor did this change stand aIos|t; it' involved 
another more ffagmnt, if not-so radical.. Dissenters, Catholic and 
Protestant, had not only by the .State been abolished for the State ; 
they hai b^n admitt^ Parliament) and to all the functions of 
legislators. But as Parlmm^itt "waS the supreme Legislati^ .for, the 
Church as well as for the State, it ha^^ened that men wk^ distinc¬ 
tive note was dissent from the Chuidi were, by a conjstitution^d change 
which enlarged and benefited the rState, invested'with^? legislative 
authority over the Church they disseaited from; and men tiia Church 
could not truthfully recognize as fully or adequately Olp^tiaA^ became 
by .civil action and on civil grbuinds lawgivers for j^^iyety Church 
that reftised tliem recognition. ’The anomalies in th© Aitnatiph were 
many; but to tiie State they #ere only such as were inseparable from 
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it^ progress out of ajaixed dvil and ecclesiaBtaO^ soowty into a 
society purely, oivil,-while to thi? .Ohnrohf vt^e^• were 

fundamentfd contra^t^pns of its very idea ^ i^onal, ahd a# snoh 
ought tdjtoyerhfe^ felt ih^oie^ -A-Ud the inexorable logic bf, the 
dtuation ^wh he'cto The Whigs were in the ascendant, • 

with atnpie, op|>ortflhity t^-,gratify their traditional d^Mief in Ohnrch 
claims and loye of Chuiph lands, especiially as a means of creating a 
patriots^ Adstdd?acy' The Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Ros^enuea 
was appdkted, the bii^dpis wde advised to Set their house in order, and 
almo^ tJ^ haR of the 'lti^ $ees were suppressed. The outlook was 
riot h^^ul, and in th#Oitair(^ camp tee was rage not unmingl6d ^ 
with d^air. 

^2., Wiihin the English Church the old varieties of thought and 
policy prevailed, but all were characterised by the same rfufitness for 
the new drcumstonc^' The High Church was at its driest, the old 
chivalrous loyalties had becoine impossible, and unexalted by any new 
ideal its character had deteriorated. It was like an kncient dame 


whose pride is suatmned by inveterate prejudices and the recollection 
of conquests in a time , too remote,, to be pleasantly remembered. 
It had boilt on the royal jmerogative; the'divine right of tho king 
had defined and determined the right of his Church to be the Church 
of hi's people ;■ its authority Within the State w^as a form of his, and 
men could not secede from'the Church without being* disloyal to the 
king. It was a perfectly intelligible tbeoiy, and as <»h|rent as^ it 
was intelligible, but then its primary premiss was the kiug^s divine 
right*;, once the premiss had been disproved or .made impossible by 
events, the theory ceased to be either intell^ble or coherent. But a 
life:withoat reason is never a’hapj^ life v^^What ol»tinacy keeps alive 
demoralises the. obstinacy by which it lives, and so throughout a good 
half '-of the pightefen& century High Cbnrch party hated the 
jleigning dynasty, plotted treason in its heart), and was depraved by 
the treason it plotted. when the reconciliation came, it came not 
by the . theory being so modified as to suit a constitutional king, but 
by ^ fS^mpted adaptation of the king to the theory. Now, a party 

out of‘'ifirinonj with the fundamental tendencies and principles of a 
State';^^^never so live within the State as to be either an efi&cient or 
a beniii|^|''factor in its development. The forces that make for 
ohan^^^forceS it does not understand, and so cannot control. And 
so it l^plfened te with the utmost will to resist, the High Church 
party'^as j^th^ either the strength or the faculty for resistance. 

3. <3^::4e Bwad Church, only this need here be said: it was 
inchoate,"'ijerplexed, struggling but of its old formal latitudinarian 
policy ihite" the new spirit,' without, however, having found for its idea 
a form suitablfe to the century. The Evangelicals, on the other hand,^ 
seemed fuller of energy and promise, represented what might then 
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have, been tenned the type of religion toost ^raoterisliio of the 
English people. On the intellectoal it was »tin?id, formal, 
closed. Its hatrei^^f- rationalism ..tnmed into fear of reason; it Ihred 
within its narrow tidy garden, ,ent i^ trees of knowledge into Dutdh 
figures, arranged its flower-beds on gepmetrioal lines, but yraft parefnl 
never to look over the hedge or allow any wild seeds theiVonter 
world to take root within its borders. Yet by a curious nksessity thp 
spirit^f an ago liveW even in the strongest reaction against |t, apd tq 
the formal rationalism of the eighteenth century Ibe Evangelical 
revival owed its violently convenrional thediogy^ the foolhardiness 
which could represent Hie relations of God^;.and man by , a Series d 
formulated and reasoned abstrac^oiw. But whatever may be said of 
"its theology, the hewt of its piety was sound; it might be nwrqw,,§nt 
it was deep and genuine.. Men who did not know it took offence at 
its manner of speech touching the more awf ul .mysteries of being, , and 
sneered at it as o/A^-worldlmess.^ But no piety was ever more healthily 
and actively humane. Face to face with a corruption that might 
rappal even the'Society of to-day, it pleaded for purity of mamiers and 
created a Social consdence andnioral shame where for centuries they 
hod been asleep. In an, age which knew no duty of rich to poor, or 
of educated ti> ignorant, save the duty of standing as far olT as possible 
and leaving, them in their vice and filth, passions and poverty, it 
awakened aii,enthusiasm for their souls, and a love for their outcast 
children y^idi yet was so blended with, love of . their bodies apd their 
homes as w) coin the now familiar proverb, so characteristic, of tbe then 
Evangelical faith, “ Cleanliness is next to godliness.” In a time Wjhen 
humanity was unknown in the prison, and a merciless law became, eyen 
criminal in its dealings %|th the guilty, Evangelical, and .indeed 
specifically Dissenting, piety began the more than Herculean woi'k of 
reforming the prisons and Christianizing the law. In a period when 
the less civilized races were r^ardpd only as chattels, or as means nf 
replenishing tl^e cofiera or i^atifying the amHtions or even the 
passions of tike more dviUzed, the same piety, in spite of the mockery 
of clerical wits, and thelicom of the New Anglicans, who could'not love 
the wretdied “niggers” because “concentrated in themselv^ all the 

whiggery, dissent,, cant, and .abCpfnation that had been ranged>(p thear 
side,”* in spite, too, c^the^tegonism of staibsmen and otaiy^rested 
classes, taught the Engli^ people .te consider the conqueilpiE^do, 
the enslaved negro, the savage .^rioui ca: jSouth Sea Iriandek Wa soul 
to be saved, and so created m England and America the enj^Wasm 
that emancipated the slave and created the rudiments (^.a eonScianc^, 
if not a heart, in the callous bosom df Englirii politics, and even in 
the still harder and emptier bosom of English commerce. Nay, 
Evangelical piety must not be drained in the . home of its birth| it 
* Harrell Froude ; “Bemains,” part J. yoL i. p. 882, 
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wis the very reverse of oiAer-worldly, intensely practic^, Ijrotherly, 
benevoienfi, beneficent, tbpngh somewhat prudential in the means it 
used tb ^itt its most mi^aninious ends. He whp ^aks .bt its dis¬ 
praise, either dbei nPt it or feels no gratitui^'forgoo^lkclueTed. 
Happy tsfll it. be for Anglci-Oatholicism, which we may, in ;donfeWi- 
distinotion!, tb' ibe EvSngelieal, .term the sensuous and sacebddtal 
renval^ if, mitce it has run its inev.itabld course, men trace but ha!^ 
as much of human good to its inspiration. Great are the things it 
has achieyed for the idea of the Church, for the restoration, which tdd.^ 
often means the desecration, of churches, for the elaboration of worship ' 
and the adornment of the priest, but the final measure, of its eflSciency 
will be* what it accoxnplisheB for the souls and lives of men. 

But’t'wb things disqualified the Evangelicals for adequate dealing 
with the' temergehoy^—^their intellectual timidity and their want of any 
sufficient idea of the Church. 'These two were intimately related; 
their theology was too'narrowly individualistic, too much a reasoned 
method of saving single souls,, to admit easily, or without fracture, 
those larger views of God, the universe, and man, needed to guide a great 
Bociely in a crisis, or, as it were, in the very article of revolution. They 
did hbt sufficiently feel that the Church Vas a Sort of spiritual Father- 
land,- within which they had been bom, through which they lived, for 
whose very dust they could love to die. The Evangelicals have often 
been described as the successors and representatives of the Pm’itans 
within the Anglican Church, but hero they were their very opposites. 
The Puritan theology was remarkable for its high and catholic doctrine 
of the Church, so conceiving the sovereignty of the Redeemer that the 
body in which He lived and over which He reigned could never be 
dependent on any State or subo^inate to any civil power whatever. The 
high'Angliban rather than the* Evangelical has here been the Puritan's 
heir, though, the Anglican has lowered the splendid idea he inherited 
by givibg it a loss noble and a less catholic ekpression. It was the 
want of sucli a: vivifying and commanding idea that lost the 
Evangelical tite'leadership of the Church in its hour of storm and 
msis: ■' . ' ' ^ » ■ - 

' 4. So far; then, it seeined as if the battle against vigorous and vic¬ 
torious liberalism must be fought on the lines, abhorred of the old 
High of the old latibudinarian utilities. Church and State 

were their union Was due to a contract or compact, by which 

the Ghuych received so much pay and privilege, and the State so much 
servipe ;ahd sanction. To argue the question on this ground was to be 
defeated ; there was no principle in it, only .the meanest expediencies, 
profits % be,,determined by the utilitarian calculus, with contract 
broken wben pcdfits ended. It was at this moment that Romanticism 
assumed im, ecclesiastical form, and emerged, changed in name, but 
unchanged in essence, as Anglo-Cathblicism. 
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IJloinanticisra may be described as the literary Spirit which, 
bom partly in the frenzy of the Revolution, and partly "in the 
recoil from it, executed in the early decades of this century ven¬ 
geance a|^n the ra||^alism of tl)i.e last. ' It was not EngH^i merely, 
bat European; it had achieved great things on, tlm Oontinent 
before it took shape here. In France it prodnced Chai^ubriand, 
whose rhapsodical G^nic was at once a "cowp d& thMire:€t 
Joseph de Maistfe and the idealization .Of the Papacy. In . Germany, 
it blossomed into the Stolbergs and, the, Siegels, who preached the 
duty of a flight from the present to the past, and believed that 
they preserved faith by indulging ‘imagination; and through the 
school first of Tubingen and then of 'Munich, as represented -by 
Mubler, it entered theology, furnishing Roman Catholicism with a 
new and patent apologetic and Anglican with a no less potent 
source of inspiration and guidance. Its characteristic was an ima¬ 
ginative handling of its , material, especially medievalism and its 
suiTivals, wfbh a view to a ririmr and happier whole of life. 
Rationalism was an optimism which glorified its own enlightened 
age, and pitied the ignorance and superstition of the earlier men; 
but Romanticism was an ideaUsm which wished to trahscend the 
present it disliked, by returning, either with Wordsworth to a severe 
simplicity, all the more refined that it was so rustic and natural; 
or, as with Scqtt, to the gallant days of chivalry and the rule of 
the highly Ixwn and bred. All were subjective, each used a different 
medium for the e:^ression of himself, but the characteristic thing 
was the self expressed, not the medium employed. Ibe Lake poets 
sang in praise of Nature,, but it was the Nature of the poet’s dream, 
sleeping in the light that never was on se% or 6h.oi;e. Scott loved to 
picture the past, but hie w«^ the pastof-the poot’s fancy, not h^d,. 
grim world, where men struggled with existence and for it, but an 
idealized arena, where, noble Jtnriih meant noble bring, and only a 
villain or a hypocrite could lift a hand, even for freedom, against 
a head that was crowned- In this use of the. imi^nation there 
was more truth but less reality than, there had been in the eold and 
analytic methods of the previous centu^. Rationalism, fo^ wriit of 
•the historical imagination, sariificed the past to history. Roman¬ 
ticism, for want of the critiasl feoulty, sacrificed history to the pest. 
What one finds in the elegant yet careless pages of Hume ij^'reoprd 
of events that once happened, written by a man. who has htvet con¬ 
ceived so as to realize the events he .describes j what one,fih|s' m the 
vivid pages of Scott is a living picture of the past, but of a .ptot that 
never lived. This is the very essence of Romanticism, the imaginative 
interpretation of Nature or hiafcojy, but it is only the form that is 
natural or historical, the substance pr, spirit is altogether the inter¬ 
preter’s o^vn. ,,' ‘ „ 
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1. Now it was‘tJ^ tendenoy tkat was the poative.iMor 

of Anglo-Oatholica^v'-./WhHe the other two sets of^rcumstaatces sup¬ 
plied respe^irely the docMion and the opportunity, this gave the 
creative impnlke j it wak the spirit that quickened. The men in' whoih 
it took shape and found speech were three—Keble, Newman, Pusey* 
Perhaps ^e ought to name a fourth, Hurrell Proude ;lbut he lives in 
Newman. ^eswiftest, most daring spiritof them all; his thought 

is hot; as it were, with the fever that shortened his days ; his words are- 
suffused aa i^ihh a hectic flush, and we must judge him rather as one who 
moved! to‘:achieve than by his own actual achievements. The three 
we' have named wdre in a rare degree complementary of each other; they 
were respectively poet, thinker, and scholar, and each contributed to 
the movement according to his kind. Keble was a splendid instance 
of the truth that a man who makes the Songs of a people does more 
than the man who makes the^^aws. His hymns are a jferfect lyric 
expression of the Romanticist tendency; in them the mood of the 
moment' speaks its devoutest feelings in fittest form. This was the 
secret of their power. They are without the. passion of the mystic, 
the inflmte hunger of the soul that would live for God after the God 
it cannot* live without, the desire to transcend all media, win the 
immediate divine vision, and lose self in its supreme bliss; inther are 
they the sweet and mellow fruit of “pious meditation fancy-fed," 
which lovos means as. means, feels joy in their use, in reading their 
meaning, in being subdued by their gentle discipline; and which lovos 
God all the, better for the seemliness and stateliness of the way wo get 
to Him, Keblo lejamed of Wordsworth to love Nature, tq^rcad it as a 
. parable, nr embodied allegory, spoked by God, and heard by the 
soul;-.‘he learned of Scott to love the, past, and seek in it his ideals. 
His loye'.of God became love of bis own Church, of what she had been, 
what ehe was, and, above all, of wh|t .she ought to be, of her ancient 
monumentsi her venerable institutions, her stately ceremonial, her 
saiats an4 her'saints’ days. And by his sweet, meditative, poetic gift 
he madd whajb he loved seem lovely. What ecclesiastical polemics, 
parothifd activity, and sacerdotal ritual never could have accomplished, 
his hymns nohijaved; indeed, they not only made those others possible, 
but eveh|necessaiy, crating for them that disposition, that readiness 
to i^iyn,- to lear% .and to trust, trhich is, according to Newman, the 
greater jart .of faith. It is by sure instinct that the name of Keble 
has beksfa^ei?!^ as the name most typical of the Anglo-Catholic revival. 
He seiz^ the ^prevailing sentiment, and translated it into a form at 
once poelio' and religious, and by so doing turned a rising tide or, 
tendency into the service of his party and his Church. But the secret 
of his strength may become the source of their weakness. The man 
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of pioQB and meditatire fapc^. may evoke the InslK^al spirit, and 
make the present beantifal ih^e Hght of an idealized, past bat ^hen 
the appeailis to histoiy, identihc:(n3tk^ beccmhs ultimate ftldge, 
and, though its jnc^ents are slow.'they.are m^:s3mhid;s^_i^os6 jof iGod. 

2. Newman was taore rarely Uian ^eble»., jfei!b Ms 

though of a rarer and higher ord^, were less pure in (](n#}ityi. . ,. He hsd in 
a far higher defjree the poet’s temper, and more of his insigpil^ ereative 
genius and.passion^ It was hk' misfortune to be an ecd^sh^ic ip a 
stmmy crisis, and indeed to be of the crisis the forembst and. ..c^Sr 
ractmistic polemic. He had a. subtle and analytic intellect^ but dia* 
lectical rather than speculative,, discursive and critical 
synthetic and oonstructivei He had more of the ,inystidX:nature 
and intensity than Keble; the passion for God burned in hiS ^spirit 
like a fire, impelled him aS by an awful necessity to the Infinite, yet 
divided Mm from it T>y a still .more awful distance. He loved to 
seek everywhere for •'symbols of the . divine, which would at once 
assure him of the Et^al Presence, i^d^elp him to gain mom con¬ 
scious access to it; yet he had the genuine mystic’s feeling that all 
means were inadequate, and so divisive; as mediative they held the 
spirit out of the-immediate Presence, and not only shaded bnt 
obscured its glory. Hence he had none of Keble’s love of,m^s as 
means; he had too much imagination to be satisfied with the sensuous, 
seemliness, the Laudian “ beauty of holiness,” which pleased Keble’s 
fine and fastidious but feebler fancy; what he wanted was ,t0 stand 
face to face with God himself, and to find a way to Him as sure as 
his own need for Him was deep and real. But to find snob a, way, 
never an thing, was to one situated and constituted hke J^ewman 
peculiarly iJrM- Pot as deep imd ineradicable as Ms paMop. lor 
God was his scepticism bl Teaaon, whicA is, in the lasit, aw^ysfe; ’ the 
subtlest of all scepticisms as to God.* Audit is the least tolerable, 
because the most paralysing, to the man with the spirit and tempei' 
of the mystic. To believe in (^od, yet to doubt His, real presence 
in' the reason, is to Be impaled to imagine that what , in .man.,has 
most of God is also .rethbteit from Him, and most completely, out 
of His control; and so tlie mexorahle logic of the situation fprces 
the man, if he does not surrender bis doubtvof the mson, either- 
to surrender all cerfcwnty and 'lli re^tyin hfe JcnowIedgc^Qf ;0qd,^pr 
to end the conflict by cajling ih sqme vmlent mechanical; j^t^^ient, 
such indeed as Newman was alpwly' but, irresistilSy driven^!^. adept. 
Whence this sceptical tendency came in, Newman’s caseis.tw.large a 

* This interpretation of gewmoii, i« admirably iUustrated Mr. *' Modem 

Guides of English 'J'hought in Matters of Faitb,’'pp.'78 ff. The .eoni^u^a was not 
«intended, but is only on that account the more significant. Hjt'.iB, 1 think,'profound 
pity for the restlessness and insatiability of human reason; which has m^e him a 
'Boman Catholic.” But the pity *’ is Only the superficial expression of the deeper 
Boepticism, which so doubts ‘‘Goa’s Spirit as revealed in conscience and reason,'' as 
to require an infallible institution for their control. ' . 
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question to be here discussed; but we may say he ow^; it, partly, 
perhaps mainly, to na^ve in^llectual qodities, partly, to his place in 
the reaction against ^aifonalism, and, partly, to an author he greatly 
loves to praise, who possibly represents the greatest mental influence 
he .came under, Butler. The reaction against Kationalism was in 
Newman more a matter of imagination than of reason; and he hated 
and disowned its results without transcending its philosophy. As a 
consequence, he shared in the common inheritance of our modem 
English', thought, that doubt of the rearon which has become in 
the more oonaistent plulosophies either a reasoned doubt, or, wbat is 
the same thing adapted to a positive and scientific age, a reasoned 
nescience;’ ■ And to the difficulties or antinomies of his thought 
Butler more than any. man awoke him. The underlying or mater 
rial idea of the ‘'Analogy,” what may be termed the theory of the 
correspondence of the physical and spiritual realms, especially when 
further qualified by the influence of Keble, gave indeed to Newman 
his grand constructive principle, the notion of the sacramental sym¬ 
bolism of Nature; but its formal and regulative masdm, “ Probability 
is the guide of life,” was more creative of disturbance and perplexity, 
.For to-a’ man of his temper, mental integrity, and theistic passion, as 
sure of God’s being as of his own, it must have seemed a sort of irony 
to make such a maxim the judidal and determinative principle in a 
religious argument. It may be said to have formulated his master 
problem—How is it possible to build on probable evidence the 
certitude of faith ? or, How, by a method of probabilities, can the 
existence, if not of,necessary, yet of infallible truth, be proved ? 
Indeed, Butler’s probability, which was not without similar tendencies 
in his own case, determined the search which landed. Newman in 
Papal infallibility. 

We have, then, to imagine Newman, with his mystic passion, his 
philosophical scepticism,, and his apologetical maxim, called to face the 
disinte^tive and ag^essive forces of his time. lie could face them 
in strength only by maintmning his intellectual integrity, and from 
the antinomies of his thought there were only two possible ways of 
escape, fei^er by a-higher philosophy or a higher authority. And of 
these twbi.i^h.waB exclusive of the other. If the way by philosophy 
had been, phosen, then the process of reconciliation would have been 
im'tnantof^'and’natural, the antitheses of the formal understanding 
WtDuld -have bpen overcome by the synthesis of the transcendental 
reas^m. ’But-to choose the way of authority was to deny that any 
natural process of reconciliation was possible, and to seek to silence 
the inward i^isBOnanoes by the sound of an outward voice; the deeper, 
of coume, the .dissonances grew, the more authoritative had the voice 
to be made. For many reasons—constitutional, educational, circum¬ 
stantial, social—the philosophical way was not selected, and Newman 
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began his wonderful polemical career a mystic in faith, a sceptic in 
philosophy, a seeker i^er an authority able to subdue the Scepticism 
and vindicate the faith. His power, studied in connection with his 
marvellous literary faculty and intense religious sincerity, is expli¬ 
cable enough, but, regarded as a question in, philosophicid criticism, 
it is more complex and difScult of analysis. No man has more 
thoroughly understood the men of his age; no man of genius ever less 
comprehended the ‘ problems of his time, or contributed less to their 
solution. It is remarkable, considering his immense prodtfctivity, 
and the range and kind of subjects he has handled, how few con¬ 
structive principles, speculative and historical, can be found in 
his works. The critical philosophy he does not seem to have 
cared to understand. Modem criticism, as regards both principles 
and methods, he n 0 \'er tried to 'master, or even, objectively, 
to conceive. The scientific treatment of history is too alien to 
liis spirit and aims to be comprehended by him. His one con¬ 
siderable historical work is but an overgrown polemical pamphlet 
—a treatise on the controversies of his own times disguised as a 
history. His “ Boctrine of Development ” is not original, and so far 
from being the equivident of evolution is its antithesis and contradic¬ 
tion. It may be lo^c applied to dogma, but is not science applied 
to history. His mo,st considerable, at once philosophical and apolo- 
getical work, may be described as a treatise on the necessity of 
the pereonal equation in .religion: it ignores what is primaiy and 
universal in the reason that it may build on what is specific and 
acquired in the individual. But it is no paradox to say, those very 
elements of his philoscqjhical weakness have been sources of his 
literary and controversial strei^h. < The very severity of the conflict 
in his own spirit has given him the profoundest sense of any thinker 
in our day of the perplexities of living man—^the bewilderments of 
thought, motive,' and conscience that come of limited and passion¬ 
ful being, bound by law yet in revolt against the law that binds 
it. Convictions the more strenuous, that they were formulated in 
conflict and have been held amid controversies, internal and external, 
a piety that is nothing less than a genius for ireligiou, an intense 
imaginatbn, using the instruments of subtle dialectic, and, clothing 
argument in speech of wondrous grace and force, have enabled him 
to address with unequalled, often irresistible, power men who could 
be reached most easily through the conscience or imagination. Suph 
men he has awed, subdued, .converted, though by a process that 
silenced or overpowered rather than convinced the reason. And 
the process he has pursued without is but the ooilnterpart of 
the process he had before pursued withiiii Truth has never been 
to him so raudi an object for quest or question as for accept¬ 
ance. Intelleotnal difference has been a sort of moral offence, 
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and he has reasoned as if the men who held the prindEples he 
hated must thtanselves i[je ■ odious. Hence came what Blanco 
White called his “deceiving pride,” and his resolute sacrifice of old 
friends to new views. Hence, too, the temper I will not call In¬ 
tolerant, but so-severely and logically authoritative that, to quote 
Blanco White "again, “ he would, as sure as he lives, persecute to the 
death if he. had the direction of the civil power for a dozen years.” 
These are the invariable characteristics of the maif who bases a faith 
of authoritgr on a scepticism of the r^son. Newman, with all that ho 
stands foi^ represents the struggle of English empiricism to remain 
empirioai, aud yet become imaginative and religious. 

3; Bn# the scholar of tliid band was as notable in his own order as 
the poet and thinker in theirs. PuSey, indeed, was less a scholar 
than a schoolman, these two being distinguishable thus: the 
scholar loves learning, and uses it as an instrument for the discovery 
of truth, while the schoolman is a learned man who uses his learning 
as a means of proving an assumed or formulated position. The 
scholar studies that he may cultivate mind, develop and exercise the 
humanities ; but the schoolman searches that he may find authorities 
to •''verify his axioms and justify his definitions. The scholar aims* 
at objectivity, seeing things as they really were, how and why they 
happened, whither tended, and what achieved; but riie schoolman 
is throughout governed by subjectivity, bimgs his system to histo::y, 
and pursues Jus researches that, history may be made to furnish 
evidence of the system ho brings. Now Pusey had the making of a 
scholar in him, though he never became what he could have been. 
He had a suscqstible, sympathetic, assimilative miud, combined with a 
certain largeness of nature tha1> at on(*.e qualified him to understand 
man and distinguished him as a man men could trust. His famous 
“ Inquityinto the Probable Causes of German Rationalism’' admirably 
illustrates hjs mental qualities, especially the susceptible aiid assimila¬ 
tive. It is fall of his German teachers,* their spirit, method, 
materials, though all has passed through a conservative English mind, 
wise arid honest enough to defend a cause by being just to the cause 
opposed. But in Oxford, Keble and Newman superseded Tholuck, 
and Pusey passed from the scientific to a local and insular stand¬ 
point, the schdar became the schoolman. What he was to the new 
movemetit ’l^ewman has testified; he brought to it the dignity of 
high acadepicoffice and social rank, weight of character, counsel, 
judicial faculty and speech, the service of vast erudition, and reverence 
for the sources his erudition explored. He had precisely the qualities 
most need^ to contolidate and guide the party. Keble’s fancy had 
idealized the Church and- its past, had made its worship poetical, had 

* For what the “Inquiry” owed to Tholuck, and his judgment on the n.se mudn of 
liis material, see Witte’,s “Das I,ieben Tholuck’s,” vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 
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toucliecl its seivices with fine and well-ordered emotion Newman’i? 
genius had filled the Chnroh with new meaning and new ideals, 
his eloquence had pealed through it like the notes of a mighty o;|.'gan 
waking long silent echoes, and had kindled in men a new enthusiasm 
for their transfigui’ed Church; and now Pusey’s erudition came to 
search the Fithers and the Anglican divines for evidence that 
the new was the old, and based on venerable and invariable tradition. 
Keble was loved, Newman admired, but Pusey trusted. Keble moved 
in an atmosphere of reverence and emotion, difference in his case 
did not breed dislike; the very men who most disagreed with his 
theology were mo.st subdued by his hymns. Newman was even more 
feared than admired; the men that followed doubted, uncertain 
whither he might lead, the men that resisted disliked, certain that he 
tended with increasing momentum whither they did not mean to go. 
But Posey had Newman’s strength of conviction without his dangerous 
genius; he was conservative not because sceptical, but because con¬ 
vinced ; he loved his Church in the concrete, and he lived to prove 
that she embodied the “ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
^reditum est.” On any dubious or questioned point he was ready 
to bring determinative evidence from his recondite lore; on any critilcal 
occasion he was no less ready to use the pulpit of St. Mary’s as 
a platform for the issue of a manifesto. And so the movement others 
created Pnsey controlled, and in his hands its character became fixed 
as a creation or Renaissance of Romanticism conditioned and tempered 
by scholasticism. 

III. 

I ‘ 

1. To these men, then, the progre^ Of events in literature and phi¬ 
losophy on the one hand, and in Church and State on the other, com¬ 
bined to set the problem: How can the Church be resened from the 
hands of a State penetrated and commanded by “ Liberalism,” and be 
elevated • into an authority able to regulate faith and conscience, to 
control reason and society. What Newman named Liberalism was 
a single force disguised in many forms, rationalism in religion, revolu¬ 
tion or reform in politics, Erastianism and latitudinarknism in Church. 
It was the spirit of change, negation, disintegration, destruction. The 
Church must destroy it, or it would destroy the Church, and with it 
faith in God, godliness, religion. To save the Church, two jbhings were 
necessary—to invest it with divine authority, and all the rights flowing 
from it, and to set it strong in its authority and rights over, algainst the 
apostate State on the one hand, and the rebellious reason on the other. 
With sure instinct the New Anglicans began by assailing the Reforma¬ 
tion. The I'hiritans had disapproved and opposed the royal authority, 
because it arrested and restrained the Reformation; but the Anglican 
hated the Reformation, because it had been effected by the royal authority. 
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In the old days, when the king reigned by the grace of God and through 
the zealous spirits of the Episcopal bench, the Anglican had loved the 
royal supremacy, and soundly punished the Puritan for denying it; 
but when in .the process of constitutional change the royal became 
only the form or mask of parliamentary supremacy, which in its turn 
was but the instrument of the hated “ Liberalism,”—then the Anglican 
became as convinced air the Puritan of the excellence of ^iBependency;*’ 
The secular arm in touching, had wronged the OlmJfch, and while the 
men who did it and those who suffered it to be done were alike re¬ 
proached, was pictured as the gracious mother of peoples, with her 
heroic yet saintly sons, and clinging yet stately daughters about her, 
creating the literature, civilizations, arts, and whatever made life rich 
and beantiful, and remaining benignant, though forlorn, in tixe mjdsb 
of a, greedy and graceless posterity, blind to her beauty, and forgetful 
of her beneficence. But Newman touched a higher strain; his genius 
scorned to ask aid from sentiment; he called upon the Church to become 
militant and equip herself in the armour of her divine attributes. The 
■ State might suppress bishoprics, but bishops were independent of the 
State; they were before it, existed by a higher right, were of apos¬ 
tolical descent and authority, stood in a divine order which the State 
had not made and could not unmake. And as with the bishops, so 
with the clergy; their orders were sacred, ‘inalienable, instituted of 
God, and upheld by Him. And their functions corresponded to their 
authority; to them Lad been committed the,keys of the kingdom; 
they could bind and loose, and were by their commission empowered 
to act in their Master’s name. In their hands too, and in theirs only, 
were Ihe sacraments, and- “the sacraments, not'preaching, are the 
sources of divine grace.” sacred order was the condition of the 
Church’s hemg, and the factor of its efficiency; where the authorized 
priest was not, the sacraments could not be; and no sacraments 
meant no Cburch,no life communicated by Baptism and maintained by 
the Eucharist. And the Church which ministered life by her sacra¬ 
ments, guarded, defined, and interpreted truth by her authority; for to 
the being and belief of the truth an authoritative interpreter was 
oven more necessary than an inspired source. And this was to be 
found in, ^adition, not indeed as collected and preserved by Rome, 
but as detained in the Fathers, and as gathered fromv^em by 
Anglican"scholars and divines. Rome was corrupt, but Catholic; the 

Protestant Churohes were corrupt and sectarian; hut the Church of the 

. ^. It is iostmetive to seo how simiLu- ideas under similar conditions demand for their 
expression, similar terms! Thns the earliest treatise from the High Church point of 
view on,this 'anfejeOt isflhaxles Leslie's; the title mhs: “ The case of the Regale and 
of the Foni[ijica^e stated, in a Conference concerning the Indc^endoncjof the Church 
upon any power on earth, in the exercise of her purely Spiritual power and authority.” 
This exactly roproduces the very idea as to the relation of Church and State held by 
those who were the auce.stors of the later “Independents.” Indeed, the Anglican 
“ autonomy of the Church " Is but the Puritan independency, or rather a single aspect 
of it, Midi the Presbyterian “ Crown rights of the Redeemer.” 
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Fathers Mras Catholic and pure, and after it the Anglican' was fashioned* 
and tried to walk in its light and read the tmth with its eyes. And 
so a j>roud, coherent, and courageous theory d the Church stood up 
to co^ront and dare the State; to rebuke it as of the ei^h, to speak 
to it as with the voice of heaven, to command it to revere and obey 
where it had thought it could compel and rule. 

It is no ptiil of my purpose to criticize the Anglican theory ; it was 
the work of men Vho made an impassioned appeal to history, but 
were utterly void of the historical spirit. ■ The past they loved and 
studied was a past of detached fragments, violent divisions, broken 
and delimited in the most arbitrary way. Their canon, “ ^uod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’^ they honour^ in speech 
father than observance ; the “ semper ” did not mean “ alWaySi” or 
tlie “ ubique ” everywhere, or the “ ab omnibus ” by all; but only such 
times/ places and men, or even such parts and sections of times, places 
and men, as could be made to suit or prove the theory. Then, for 
an authority to be of any use in the region of truth, it must be autborita- 
tive, accessible, self-consistent and explicit; but this authority was not 
one of these things—^it was only the voice of these very simple, very 
positive, unscientific, and often mistaken men. Their supreme diffi¬ 
culty, which broke down the transcendent genius of the party, was to 
get their own Church to speak their mind, and they were even less 
successful with the Fathers than with their Church. There is no more 
splendid example anywhere of how completely a professedly historical 
movement can be independent of historical truth. The Tractarians in 
this respect present a remarkable contrast to the Koformers. ^.Calvin 
in his treatment of doctrine was nothing if not historical j the Tracta¬ 
rians in their treatment of history-were nothing if no^ dogmatic. 
They were traditional but not hirtorical, while the Eeformers were 
historical but not traditional. The latter courageously, if not always 
thoroughly, rejected tradition and authority that they might reach the 
Tnind and realize the ideal of the Clirist of history; but the former, 
with no less courage, tried to adapt the historical mind and bend the 
historical ideal to authority and tradition. Truth is patient, and suffers 
much at the hands of sincere men ; but she always comes by her own 
at last. ■ ’ , 

2. What has been the result of the Anglo-Catholic revival ? If the 
success of a religious movement is to be measured by its power to 
l)enetrate with its own spirit, to persuade and reconcile^to religion the 
best intellects of a countiy, then even its most devoted advocates can 
hairily say that Anglo-Catholicism has succeeded. While atffirst cham¬ 
pioned by the greatest literary genius and master of dialectic who has in 
this century concerned himsejf mth theology, it is marvellous how little 
it has t ouched our characteristic and creative minds; with these neither 
Roman nor .inglican Catholicism has accomplished anything. Take 
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the poets, who alike as regards period and place ought to have been 
most accessible and suso^tible to the Catholic spirit and inflttence. 
Arthur Hugh Clough was educated in Balliol, and elected th aOPOllow- 
ship lit O^iei in the days when Newman reigned in St. Mary%. and is 
judged by the most competent of our critics to. be “ the truest oKpresaion 
in verse of the'moral and intellectual tendencies of the period in which 
he lived.” He is faiscanated by Newman and held bj/Wm for a while, 
but. only that he may learn how little there is behind the subtle and 
persuasive eloquence that can satisfy a iaind possessed with the 
passion for veracity, and he is driven by the recoil into the anxious 
uncertainties where “ the music of his rustic lute ” lost “its happy 
country tone,” 

> “ And learnt a Btomiy note 

Of men contention-tost, of men who groan.” 

Matthew Arnold, son of a father who made England love breadth 
of view and truth in history, studied, learned, and suffered with the 
Thyrsis he so deeply yet so'sweetly mourned, like him became a poet, 
jealous of truth in thought and word, and like him, too, faced the 
problem and the men of the hour, but did not dare to trust as guides 
for the present men too credulous of the past to read its truths 
aright. 'Too well ho learned the bitter moral of all their arguing, 
and concluded: “If authority be necessaiy to faith, then an impos¬ 
sible authority makes fiiith impossible,” and he turned from Oxford to 
learn of Weimar— 

’ “ The need is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there.” 

William Morris, formed in tjio Oxford of a later day, when in the 
calm, that follows conflict Anglo-Catholicism reigned', could And in it 
no satisfying veracious ideal of truth, of art or of life, and went 
instead to the wHd Scandinavian and distant Greek mytholo^es for the 
forms in which to impersonate his faith and hope. Swinburne, who 
had lihe hot imagination that easily kindled to noble dreams of 
liberty and human good, could find no promise in the crimson sunset 
glories Anglo-OathoUcism loved, and turned passionately towards what 
seemed to him the east and the sunrise. But it was not only those 
younger ^ns of Oxford,who had in a measure “the vision and the 
faculty, dwine,” that the new Catholic failed to touch; he touched 
as little the maturer and richer imaginations of the two men who will 
ever reinain t*he representative poets of the Victorian era. Tennyson 
has been essentially a religious genius; the doubts, the fears, the 
thought pwplexed by evil, by suffering, by a nature cruel in her 
vejj harmopies, by the presence of wicked men and the distance 
of a helpful God, the faith victorious in the very face of sin and 
death, certain that somehow “good will be the final goal of iU,” 
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have< all received from him rich and musical expreission. But his 
ideals are not those of mediaeval or modern Catholioism; they may 
be clothed in forms borrowed froni a far-off world of mythical chivalry,; 
but it is not a priest’s world, it is one of men all the more saintly 
that they are kings, warriors, statesmen, a world of fair women and 
goodly men. Browning, who was as essentially a religious poetasTenny- 
son, and indeed though no writer of hymns, as a poet more pro¬ 
foundly, penetratively, and comprehensively religious than Keble, betters 
throughout in his sympathies, in his love of liberty, in his hopeful trust 
in man, in his belief in God as the All-loving as well as the iJl-great, 
who through the thunder speaks with human voice, the marks and 
fruits'of his Ihiritan birth and breeding. But the sensuous seemliness 
of Anglo-Oatholicism had no charms for him; it had too little spiri¬ 
tual sublimity, stood too remote from the heart of things, had too 
little fellowship with the whole truth of God, and all the infinite 
needs and aspirations of man. He had, seen, toot, the outworking of 
its ideas; had studied their action and character in history, and his 
curious lore and large experience helped him to many a fit yet quaint 
form in which to embody what he had discovered or observed. Brown¬ 
ing more than any man has deepened the faith of our £^e in the 
Eternal, but he has also more than any man made us conscious of 
the evil of fanwing that we can teansmute our ephemeral polities and 
shallow symbols into the infallible and unchangeable speech of God. 

3. This failure of Anglo-Catholicism to touch our higher literature 
is both remarkable and instructive. It has had and has'its minor 
poets, a goodly multitude, but even their poetry has been mainly remi¬ 
niscent and sentimental, not spontaneous and Imaginative. Indeed, 
this has been its characteristic in all periods of its being.; waters of 
hymns, quaint, devout, beautiful, melodious, it has always had, but never 
poets of the imagination; if it has ever taken possession of such, it 
has paralysed the poet in them, as witness Wordsworth and his 
ecclesiastical sonnets. In this stands expressed some of its essential 
characteristics. Within the rich and complicated and splendidly dight 
folds of the Spenserian allegories, there lives much of the brawny 
Puritan mind and purpose. The same mind and the faith it' lived 
by made the noblest epic and the most perfect classical drama in the 
speech of our English people. No man will claim John Dryden as a 
religious poet, though he forced poetry into the ignoble strife of 
ecclesiastical politico, and made it the mean apologist of roysl and papal 
designs. Deism lisped in numbers through the Kps of CathoKo Pope, 
and the Evangelical Revival inspired the gentle soul of Oowper to verse, 
always genial and ^aceful, and often gay. .Bnt Anglo-Catholic poetry 
measured by the Puritan is remarkable for nothing so much as its 
imaginativo poverty, its inability to create a literature that shall 
adequately .embody the true and the sublime. And this has it® 
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parallel in the theology of. the past half-century. Newman^ ,of course, 
stands alone—Catholic still; but Anglican no more. Apaitirom him,, 
whai names represent the most potent forces in theology ? and. the 
higher rel^ioue thought ? Of all preachers, Frederick Eoberl^n has 
most moved the mmd and conscience of this generation; - but though 
an Oxford man of the time when the Tracts were at their mightiest, he 
escaped from their toils with a rare love of reality, ^ abhorrent® of 
aH false sanctities,. a dread of all violence olferad in the name of 
authority to reason. Frederick Mamrice was a personality of rare charm, 
with a soi:^ ever .tmned towards the light, with a large range of vision, 
and a love, of love and light that makes him the most mystical thinker 
of our century; yet his whole life was one sustained, protest against 
the attempt to incorporate the religion of Christ in a sentimental and 
sacramental symbolism. There has been in our generation no writer in 
religious history so picturesque, no churchman so bold in speech and 
ip action, so possessed of a. broad and inclusive ideal of the national 
Church as Arthur Stanley; but he lived and died as the resolute 
^antagonist of those Catholic schemes that so laboured to'sectionalize 
the Church he loved. Of another, though lower, order was Charles 
Kingsley; but he was in his earlier period full of generous impulses, 
philanthropies, socialisms, quick and fertile at embodying his amelio¬ 
rative dreams in attractive fictionand he was posseted with what 
can only be described as a great terror lest the rising tide of sacer¬ 
dotalism should drown what was most ethical and historical in the 
life of the English people. If Oxford has had within this period 
a scholar who could be named a Humanist, it was Mark Patti- 
son. But, though he fell under'the spell of Newman, and indeed 
for him fhe spell was never bjoken, yet to, him the Catiiolic theory 
became ever more incredible and false, and the system ever more mis¬ 
chievous in its forking, fatal to freedom, learning, and all the fair 
humanities. It may, too, be allowed to the writer to allude to one, 
though the grass above his graVe is not yet green, who, of all recent 
Oxford men, most fulfilled the ideal of the scholar in theology, and 
applied in a spirit as reverent as it was tiiorough the scientific method 
to the history of ecQlesiastical institutions. But there was no man jwho 
so strongly believed, or was so armed with proofs to support his belief, 
that Angio-Catholicism was utterly unhistorical, as Edwin Hatch. It 
is-^needleiss to multiply names ; it is not in literature nor yet in 
theology’ithat the movement has hitherto achieved success.* Perhaps 
success-hei^‘is not possible to it; the signal of victory would be the 
sij^ of decease. 

* We dc not forget disting^ushed names in connection with tlie Auglo-Oatholio 
School. It hks and still has, harned historians and men of fine literary gifts; 
but to haTO noticed these would luive taken ns beyond the limits defined by our 
problem. 
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But this has brought ns face to face with another an4 no less 
interesting problem, or rather series of problems. H6w cbes it 
liappen that the j»rty that has been so active and so ^inOnt in 
literature has accomplished so little in religion, while the party 
that has accomplished most in r^gicai has been less eminent in 
literature ? For two things seem manifest and beyond disprite 
™the decay, pointing to approaching' extinction, of the Broad 
Church, and the revival and growing dorainancy of the Hi^. It may 
seem more dubious to say, a main condition of the success aohievedi 
by the High Chimch Iras been the literary activity and efficien<^ of the 
Broad; but, paradoxical though it may sound, this represents the 
sober historical truth. "Why it has so happened is a question we 
must discuss in order to get a fuller view of the situation. 

1. The same events that had occasioned the rise of Anglo-Catholicism 
determined the being of the modem Broad Church. The latter,was due 
to an attem:|)t to adapt the Church to the new conditions by broadening# 
it as the Stale had been broadened. Its fundamental notion was not 
their ideal difference, but their material identity. The Broad Church 
has throughout its history been dominated, though not always clearly 
or consciously, by Arnold’s idea, which was also Hooker’s, of the 
coincidence and co-extension of Church and State. The idea is 
at once English and historical; it implies a far deeper sense 
than the other party posses^s of the continuity of history and the 
unity of the institutions created and maintained by the English 
people both before and since the Beformation. The idea underlying 
the old legislation was right, but the ^l^islation was in spirit and 
method wrong, calculated to defeat rather than fulfil its idea., What 
was necessary was to realize the idea- by changing the legislation. 
Parliament had made civil rights independent of ecclesiastical tests; 
tests ought now to be so construed as to guard rather than 
invade religious freedom and ecclesiastical privilege. The Act of 
Uniformity had but raroated division and established variety; it was 
tim# to attempt, by an Act of comprehenrion, to legalize variety and 
create unity. The idea was thus through the State to reconstitute and 
reunite the Church, as by the State ihie Church, had been broken and 
divided. Comprehension and relaxed sulfflcription were to undo 
what uniformity and enforced subscription had done. IJie Broad 
Church was thus the very opposite of the Anglo-Catholic, while the 
one emphasized difference till it became independency, the other 
accentuated coincidence and relation till they became identity. 
The primary element in the one idea was, the English people con¬ 
stitute the English Church; the primary element in the other idea 
was, the Anglican Church constitutes the religion the English 
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people are bound to confess, and obey. The one conceived the 
Church as national, able to be only as it included ^d was realized by 
the nalaon; the other conceived ^e Church as of divine authority, 
because of divine instituticaij able to fulfil its mission only by enforcing 
its claims. In the one case, not, establishment, but incorporation 
with the State or Civil constitution was of the very essence of the 
Church as English and national; ‘ in' the other cij^, control of the 
Church by the State was hold to be alien to its uery idea as a society 
divinely founded and ruled. The parties differed in their conception 
of the Church, but still more in their notion of religion. To the 
Anglican^ in a very real sense, Church was religion, that without which 
. reli^^on, could not be accexitable to Cod, or suflicient for man; to his 
rival the two were separable, religion inward, spiritual, a matter 
of^ heart or conscience; Church, a means for its cultivation, go6d 
in proportion to its suitability and efficiency. In polity and 
dogma, ritual and symbol, the Anglican could hardly distinguish 
between accidental and essential, all was of God, and all was 
sacred; but in all these things his opponent saw the creations of 
custom or law, to be upheld or dismissed as expediency or advantage 
might determine. In a word, to the one the Church was a creation 
of God, instituting religion, but to the other the Church was an 
institution of man, though religion an inspii^ation of God. 

2. Now, these differences were radical, and determined in each case 
the mental attitude and action on all religious questions. The Broad 
Church attitude tended to become critical, acutely conscious of the incon¬ 
venience ,of a too positive mind, and institutions too authoritative to 
be capable of adaptation to the new conditions of thought and policy. 
Civil legislation was conceived as able to accomplish what was impos¬ 
sible to it, while the differences that divided, the agreements or 
affinities that united men were conceived more from without than 
from within, from the standpoint of the State rather than of the 
Church. Hence, there was superabundant criticism of things positive, 
the dogmas authority formulated and enforced, the institutions it 
” created and upheld. The criticism struck the Evangelical most heavily, 
for his faith was of the fixed and frigid type that most invites criti¬ 
cism. The Pauline Epistles were translated into'a speech and resolved 
into ideas that were not his; his theories of justification and atone¬ 
ment'^ Vreve assailed at once from fhe historical, exegetical, and 
speculative points of view; his doctrine of inspiration was discredited 
and made untenable, and his conception of the Church dismissed as 
arbitrary and insufficient. But to hit the Evangelical so hard was 
to do the utmost possible service to the Anglican. It disabled, pre¬ 
occupied, paralysed his most resolute adversary, thinned his ranks, 
blunted his weapons, deprived him of the convictions that give courage. 
Then the "Broad Church criticism, while making no impression on 
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the Anglican, appealed to the sort of minds the Evangelicals had 
been most able to influence, surroanded them with an atmosphere, 
begot in them a tendency within and before which the old Evangelical 
formulro could not vigorously live, and yet it did nothing to pro¬ 
vide new homes or agencies for the generation and direction of religious 
life. The Broad Church is only the name of a tendency, but the 
Anglo-Catholic denotes a party, well officered, well led, disciplined, 
organized, and inspired by a great idea. The representative men wjl^n 
the former have all been marked by a certain severe individualism, 
they have’attracted disciples, but have hot formed schools.. Arnold 
was a man of intense ethical passion, and to it ho owed what we may 
call the most transcendent personal influence of our century; Maurice 
was a thinker seeking to translate! Christian ideas into the terms of 
a Neo-Platonic ideidism; Arthur Stanley was a charming irenical 
personality, fertile of schemes for reconciling our divided rdigious 
society; but neither they nor any of their allies had the enthusiasm 
of the sect. They loved a Church as broad and as varied as Ike 
English people, but would neither do nor attempt anything that 
threatened to narrow its breadth or harass it into a prosaic uniformity. 
And their positive qualities helped the Anglican even more than their 
negative. They loved liberty, used the liberty they loved, but 
preached toleration even of the intolerant. They were impatient of 
formulas, but patient of aggressive difference; they resisted every 
attempt to restrict freedom, but encouraged attempts at its extension 
and exercise. Hence they helped at once to ci'eate room for Anglo- 
Catholic developments, and to lessen the forces of resistance., Their 
intellectual activity made the English mind tolerant to the most varied 
forms of belief and worship* which meaqs that they prepared the way 
and the opportunity for the men who believed that theirs was the 
only form of divine sufficiency and authority. 

V. 

1. But while the Broad Church was thus securing for it an easier path 
and a freer field, the Anglican was gathering momentum and growing 
more missionary and theological. The Tracts had been mainly histo¬ 
rical and ecclesiastical; only in a very minor degree doctrinal and 
religious. They ha^ been more concerned with the archasology than 
the theologj" of the Church, but the work of Archdeacon Wilbeirforce 
on the Incarnation forced theology to the front, with most significant 
results. This work is an expansion of a section in Mdhler’s Symbolik,” 
which in its turn is an application of the Hegelian idea to the Catholic 
Church. The idea, indeed, is much older than Hegel, but its .modem 
form is due to him. Schel]j.ng formulated the notion; tlie incarna¬ 
tion of (xod is an incarnation from eternity. Hegel expressed the notion 
in the tarms of the philosophy of history; Mohler translated it into a 
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philoaophy of Catholicism; and apparently ifs changeful career is n6t 
yet ended. It was said pf Petavius that he so penetrated Catholicism 
with - the Protestant spifit that his very apology was a victoiy for 
IVotestantism; at least this much is true, that in handling dogma 
he was the liberal and his great Anglican opponent the conservative. 
Now if .we siibstitnte Hegelian for Protestant we may say much 
the same of MOhler. It is curious that the fuj^amental idea of 
Ushler was also the fundamental idea of Strauss,*^ith this difference: 
Strauss universalized, but Mahler sectionalized the idea. Strauss 
tranBfen:;ed the predi^^S of Christ to Man,' conceived humanity as 
the Son of Cod, b * bf the invisible Father and visible Mother, 
eternal, sinless, feeble, suffering, dying in its members, but in its col¬ 
lective being risen, reigning, immortal, infallible, and divine. But 
Mahler restricted the divine predicates to the Catholic Church; it was 
the abiding incarnation of Christ, the Son of Cod continuously appear¬ 
ing in human form among men, with ah existence ever renewed, a 
. being eternally rejuvenescent, Strauss’ notion expressed a consistent 
Pantheism, humanity was the incarnation of the divine, represented 
the process by which the impersonal All created persons, passed from- 
subjeerive to objective being, and was realized in the realm of 
consciouH existence; but Mdhler’s expressed what we may term an 
ecclesio-theism, which represented the Church as the form in which God 
existed for the world, and through which the world could reach Cod'. 
The Church was thus conceived as arrayed in all the attributes and 
possessed of all the functions of the Son of God. The notion was 
audacious, and destined to achieve victories in a field Mohler had never 
dreamed of; it was adopted by Wilberforce, though stated without 
the 'slmiT pi'Qcision which digtin^ished Mohler. The incarnation is 
the central dogma of Christianity; Christ as incarnate is on one side 
the pattern ^d representative of humanity; on the other, the mediator 
between God and man—at once the one sacrifice for sin and the one 
channel of divine grace, Tbe Church is His body mystical; to be 
united to it, is to be united to Him. It is, as it were. His organized 
■presence, exercising his functions as Mediator and Saviour. It is 
impossible to tell ‘‘ whether men are joined to Christ by being joined 
to His Ohnrch, or joined to His Church by being joined to Him. The 
two relations hang , inseparably together.” Hence the value of the 
sacraments, they “ bind to Him,” make us “ participate in His pre¬ 
sence,^’-communicate to us His man’s nature, incorporate us in His 
body mystical, ‘‘ the renewed race ” which He “ has been pleased to 
idenriJ^ mth himself.” They are, therefore, the primary and essential 
■means of grace on which all others depend; they work our unity with, 
the incarnate, Bon of Gqd, and through Him with the Father. 

* Mohler^of ootirs?, was the elder and earliei*. The “Symbolik” wa.s published in 
1432, tbe “ l^ben Jesu '* in 1835. 
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•2. Now the significance of this work Kes here, it supplied the moye- 
ment with a dogmatic basis; placed it, as it were, under the control 
of a defining and determining idea. M<»t of the positions had been 
maintained beforewhat Wilberforce gave was a co-ordinating and 
unifying principle. Tliis changed the whole outlook J the question 
did not need to be debated as one of Patristic or Anglican archreology; 
it had a philosophy; its reason was one with the reason of the incar¬ 
nation. The Churlxi was, as it were, the Son of God articulated in 
sacraments, explicated in symbols, oiganized into a visible body politic 
for the exercise of His mediation <mi earth.^ This dogmatic idea 
created the new RifeuaJism as distinguished fromroe old Tractarianism; 
and changed the centre of gravity from a dubious question in ecclesi¬ 
astical lustoiy, discussed with learning, but without science, to a fact 
of faith or living religious belief. Ritualism may be described as 
the evangelical idea done into the.institutions and rites of a sacerdotal 
Church. The idea remains, and is ihe same, but its vehicle is 
changed. To speak with Hegel, the Jkgriff is translated back- into 
the Varstdlimj, the spiritual truth is rendered into a sensuous picture. 
Ritual is dogma in symbol; dogma is articulated Ritual. Justification 
is as necessary as evM', but it is conditioned on the sacraments Mher 
. than faith. Regeneration is still held, but it is worked by an out¬ 
ward act rathm’ than an inward process. Where the pure preaching 
of the word once stood, tlie due administration of the sacraments now 
stands. To it an authorized priesthood is necessary; without it there 
can be no Eucharist, in other hands the Supper is no sacrament or 
efficacious means of grace. In order to a valid priesthood there must 
be a constitutive authority—^the bishops who stand in the apostolical 
succession, and a constitutive act—ordination at thedr hands. Tlio 
chain is complete: without the apostolical,authority no bishop, with¬ 
out the bishop no priest, without the, priest no sacrament, without the 
sacraments no Church, without the Church no means of grace, no 
mediation or reconciliation through Christ of man with God. 
Two things are essential to the Church, the clergy and the 
sacraments; and of these the clergy are the greater, for without 
them the full sacraments cannot, be, while the sacraments cannot 
but be where they are. They are therefore in a most real sense 
of the essence of the Church, while the people are but an acci-' 
dent; they represent its formal or normative anthority-^*.e,, 
they are the regulative principle of its being; it is not the condition 
and warrant of theirs. But, so construed, the theory is less a 
doctrine of the Church than of its officers; it is not the Christian 
^(Society or people or commonwealth constituting its officers or priest¬ 
hood, but the priesthood constituting the people. In its Anglican 
form the Apostolical Succession of the clergy, or the bishops who 
ordain the clergy, is a denial of the Apostolical descftit of the 
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Church. And so it is not too much to Bay*, the larger and 
more emphasizied the idea of the clergy, the meaner the idea, of the 
Church j and we^ may . add, that here the Broad Church has a nobler 
idea than the Anglo-<Oathoiio. To resolve the English Ohuroh into 
the Christian, people of England is to show a right conception of 
the placethe people within it; but to resolve it into a-hie* 
rarchy or hierocracy, with its instruments and depe^ences, is utterly 
to misconceive the relation of the-society and itswgans. Yet even ‘ 
under these conditions the evangelical idea has proved its energy; 
the men who have construed their Church and their order through, their 
Chiistology have been of •, another spirit than the men who construed 
them through Patristic and Anglican tradition as interpreted by an 
impossible canon. The old'men feared the people; “Liberalism'’ 
was the spirit of evil, “ Whiggery ” its tool, and popular movements 
the very thing the Church most needed defence against; but the. new 
men burn with missionary zeal, the-peculiar evangelic-al passion that 
seeks to save men by reconciling them to God. , In their hands are 
the ipstruments of life, and they multiply symbols and administer 
sacraments as men who possess and distribute the grace that saves. 

Now, it is .a question of the very gi’avest order, Is this Auglo- 
CathoUcasm a snflScient and a veracious interpretation of the religioiBir 
of Christ? Is it’a system to which we can trust with a oonrijiced 
reason and a clear conscience the future at once of our English people 
and our Christian faith ? Does, it present that faith in the form most 
calculated to satisfy the intellect and heart of our critical -age, to deal 
with its social and economical problems, to unite its divided classes, to 
restrain and conquer its sin, to foster its virtues, and be the mother 
of all its beneficences ? Thesa are too large and vital questions to be 
discussed in a concluding paragraph; so we shall reserve the discussion 
for another paper, in which we shall seek light and help from the pro¬ 
fessed “servants of the Catholic creed and Church.” 


A. M. Faihbairx, 
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THE TAXATION OP GROUND-RENTS. 

(A REPLY.) 


S INCE writrag my pamphlet on “ The Taxation of Ground Rents,” 
I have had the great privilege and pleasure of receiving criti¬ 
cisms from persons of very varied views, some favourable, and some 
hostile. Many of these criticisms have been to me of great value, .as 
testing more thoroughly than a writer can do for himself the value of 
%e theories he has propounded and the accuracy and cogency of the 
statements and arguments he has advanced in their support. But 
such criticisms to‘be of value must come from those who have given 
sufficient time and thought to the subject of rate!5, to enable them to 
form clear ideas of their own as to the nature and consequences of 
the present incidence of rates so as to be able to judge of the effects 
of the proposed changes. Without some such preparation, criticisms 
are likely to be superficial, and of small worth. , 

I should be glad to class the article by Mr. Sargaiit in the Pebruary 
number of this Review among those which—whether favouiahle or 
hostile—have possessed these qualities. But unfortunately^ the criticisms 
of which it consists appear to be based On no study of the subject. It 
• is impossible to ascertain from it even whether Mr. Sargant considers 
that the rates at present ^11 to any extent on the ground-owner, or 
what change in ^at respect would be wrought by the new'plan. 
Some pas-sages would seem to point to his being of opinion that the 
rates come out of the rent, hnt before he cond'udes he accnaes nie 
of a false and raalibions libel on a certain theory by calling it pre¬ 
valent notion.” I can put no interpretation upon this indignal^ that, 
this particular theory diould be called a “ notion,” . pther , titan that 
.Mr. Sargant believes it to be true. ^ so, he-thinks that the are a 
personal tax, borne entirely by the occupier. But whichever of these 
views he may actually hold (if, indeed, he himself knows), it does not 
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appear to affect Ms no^ou of what should be done. Whatever exists at the 
present time is fair and right, is his text ; and although he apparently 
has. not decided either what it is that is fair and right, or what it is 
that takes place under the present system, he is emphatic that any 
change must be bad. This may be an excellent programme for a 
political party to work on, but it prevents hlr, Sargant giving much 
assistance in solving the social and economical probleiy of rating. 

In the following pages I propose to examine theuvliief points raised 
by Mr. Sargant' in answer to my pamphlet j but before doing so, I 
wish to at once dismiss one matter, because it is too trifling to merit 
discussion. He raises the question, whether upon my principles the 
ground**tax, in a town slionld bo levied on the whole ground-value, or 
only on its excess .above what it would be if no town were in existence. 
The. annual value in the latter case would be from £2 to £0 per acre, 
and evOn that would bear rates as land in a rural district. The value 
of an »icre of. town land is so much greater than this that it is a useless 
refinement to discuss whether or not £2 to £3 per acre of rental 
value should be taxed at the higher or lower rate. 

After a short ri'mme. of the argument of my pimphlet, Mr. 
Sargant commences his^ attack by calling attention to the fact that I 
attribute the increase of land-values in a town to two causes: (1) The 
presence of the town, and the growth of the' community ; and (2) the 
expenditure of the rates; and then-proceeds to find fault with me for 
not distinguishing between the amounts due respectively to each of 
these causes. This is a strange complaint from a man who is defend¬ 
ing a system of rating in Which not only are these two not distin¬ 
guished^ but they are indistinguishably mixed up with a third 
compqhent—the value of the building-—which is utterly unlike either. 
But passing over this peculiarity, and allowing him to claim the name 
of ‘'‘ unearned increment ” for the value idue to the first of these 
causes, let us see how he proceeds: 

* “ This mistake would be sufficiently important in any case, but in the 

case of this pamphlet it appeal's to ritiato tlie whole argument, which 
^ is, as I understand it, that increased land-values should bear their 
proportion of the.rates, hemise thej/ are mused hy the rates 

and he then proceeds to argue that the “ unearned increrae)ffit ” is not 
“ caused % the rates.” » 

Now why does Mr. vSargant at the critical iioint of his argument 
alter the language which I consistently use when stating the grounds 
upon which I maintain that land-values ought to be taxed ? He 
knows what that language is, for he uses it both on the preceding and 
the sabseq^t' page. It is that they should be taxed because 
the 4*ates a‘fc'’«xpeuded in “ nvativy awl mainUdniny ” these ground- 
values. When this correction is made in the language of the 
VOL. LVII. 2 H 
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paragraph, what becomes of the plea that i^earned increment 
is not due to local expenditure? Its continuance- is direo^y duo 
to it. Let the community permit the streets and bridges and 
sewers to fall into disrepair, let them neglect the yarions branches 
of eximditurc' which keep a town habitable, and What remains 
of the “unearned increment”? It may suit the advocates of 
the present syst^ to call a portion of the swollen ground-values 
in towns by the nmailiar name of “ unearned increment,’* though I 
should scarcely choose that as the most suitable name if I were about 
to plead for its being exempted from taxation. But it is only 
unearned in the semse that it goes into the pockets of those that, have 
not earned it. Its continuance, and the continuance of the revenue 
it yields, is only secured hy the active expenditure of the community 
for local purposes, and whether or not it was originally created by 
the same means (which it is,unnecessary to argue here), this depen¬ 
dence on local expenditure for its continuance is abundantly sufficient 
to warrant its being taxed directly and substantially in order to 
support that expenditure. 

But the phrase “ created and maintaaned ” occui's too frequently 
and too prominently in my pamphlet for it to be entirely passed over by 
my critic. In tbe next paragraph he refers to it. Instead, however, of 
applying it to correct his previous argument, he proceeds to deduce 
from it conclusions which involve such a confusion of thought that if J 
had not read the passage over and over again I should not believe that he 
could bo guilty of it. He actually thinks that if ground-values are 
created by rates, and are subsequently rated because they are maintained, 
they are rated twice ovef! Does the owner of a house or of a boiler 
think that he is paying twice over because he has to lay out money in 
order to maintain the house or the boiler in a state of effidency ? If 
ground-value, however created, need local expenditure to keep them 
up, do they do so the less because they were originally created or have 
been increased by it; and does this fact lessen the justice of requiring, 
them, equally with all other ground-value (if there are any not so caused), 
to bear theii* share of the necessary expenditure ? ^ 

I now come to the point on which Mr. Sargant apparently prides 
himselfmost, the “central fallacy” of my argument as he styles it. 
He embodies it in an example which is illustrated by a diagram, but 
which seems to me, I must confess, simple enough to be understood 
without such aid. It is a case in which a ground landlord A lets 
land for its full value £100, to B a builder, who erects a hbdse worth 
£600 a year {i.e., £500 in addition to the ground-rent), and parts with 
it to Bb for a premium and a rent of £500 a year. 

Mr. Sargant then supposes the land to go up in value to £500 a year. 
He rightly says that under my scheme B would now be taxed on the 
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£400 wliicli he annually receives because it would be part of the ground- 
value. Previously— i.&., when the land was only worth £100 a yew—he 
was not tased on his £400. Therefore 

“ B would, have seen his fixed rent of £400 per annum gradually 
bocotoing subject to taxation in respect of an increase in ground-value 
in the benefit of which he was not allowed to share.” 

Wliat!, ’ Does Mr. Sargant say that in this casg^ does mt share 
in the rise of ground-value ? It is difficult' to believe that he could 
have committed such an egregious blunder, but there can be no doubt 
' that this is what he says, and what he means. 

To ascertain whether his view is correct, let us compare P’s position 
before and after the rise in value of the land. Before the rise took place 
ho was in possession of a rental of £500, secured on a rack-rental of 
only £600, and out of it he mnst pay the ground landlord £100 per 
annum, ife was therefore in a position not much better than the 
owner of a rack-rent of £400 per annum, and his interest was 
probably worth, say, eighteen years’ purchase— i,e., £7200. 

' After the rise of value in the land he is the owner of an equal 
netVental of £400; but this is now part of the ground-value of the 
land, and his gross rental of £500 is secured on a rack-rent of 
£1000. Such an interest would be worth, perhaps, twenty-seven 
years’ purchase— i.e., £10,800. The value of Lis interest has, there¬ 
fore, gone up some 50 per cent, by this, rise in ground-value, “in 
the benefit of which ” (according to Mr. Sargant) “ he was not allowed 
to share.” 

So much for the crushing example which Mr. Sargant considers" 
sufficient to demonstrate the “central fallacy ” (or “ gigantic fallacy,” 
as he elsewhere calls it) of ihy argument. So superficial are Mr. 
Sargant’s views on these matters that the simple fact that the net 
revenue that B derives is not increased in amount has been accepted 
by him as equivalent to the value of his interest remaining the same. 
His blunder is neither greater nor less than that of a man who should 
say that the holders of Egyptian stock would derive no benefit from 
England’s guaranteeing the dividends because the amount of the 
dividend would not be thereby increased. ^ 

It musfr.not. be suppdSed that this result of the example which Mr. 
Sargant selects for the purpose of demonstrating my errors is an acci¬ 
dental one.' It is true that he has chosen figures which give a result 
which shows the fallacy of his argument in a very striking manner. 
But whatever had been the figures it would have been equally untrue 
that B would not share in the rise in value. For B’s revenue could 
only be brought under the ground-rate by a change in value of the 
land which caused it to come within the limits of the annual ground- 
value—^to become an improved ground-rent, in fact—so that the land 
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itself was sufficient to secure it apart from any question of the value 
of the building. Before the rise, took place it was not a ground-rent 
at all, but was merely a part of the rack-rent of the building, having 
as its security the value of the building alone. Such a change in thr 
security must necessarily increase the value of the interest. 

If my sole object in writing .the present’ article were to reply to 
ilr. Sargant’s c’t^ticisms, I might. leave the point here. Blit the 
example raises a question which may have puzzled some people in con¬ 
nection with such cases of intermediate landlords. It is hot the 
question why the ground landlords are to be taxed in proportion to 
the value of their land, which is raised by instances such as these, 
but it is the question why the owners of the buildings are not also to 
be taxed in proportion to the value of the buildings. 

'fhe answer is a veiy simple, one. Speaking generally, any rate 
levied upon the building in proportion to its annual value (exclusive of 
the land on which it rests) is in reality borne by the occupier, and no 
legislation pan prevent this being the case. This can easily bo seen 
from considering the case of a house newly built. The builder must 
get from it the fair and ordinary trade return upon capital employttd 
in such a manner. This he must receive net after all outgoings, or 
otherwise capital will cease to bo employed in building. If, then, we 
increase his outgoings by imposing a rate upon him in respect Cf the 
^■aluc of ^he house, he must increase the rent of it by an equal amount, 
or he will no longer get the required net return. The tax will, there¬ 
fore, fall upon and be borne by the occuiner, and might as well be 
directly leried upon him. And if this is true of new houses it must 
also be true of houses already built, with which they compete, and 
therefore it is generally true of all hoitses. ’ 

This being so it is useless to try to tax the owners of buildings in 
a similar way to the owners of the land on which they stand. Nor is 
this immunity unfair. The property from which their revenue comes 
is the product of private capital, and is liable to very serious risks. 
For instance, if land goe.s up greatly in value it by no means follows 
that the building upon it ^vill continue to be equally valuable. The 
change in the circumstance of the locality which is indicated by 
the rise in ground-value may render the budding an unsuitable one, 
so that its value, separately from the land, may decrease or even 
disappear— ir., it may be advisable to pull it down and rebuild. In 
such a case tlie whole building-value disappears, and it is only tlie 
ground-value that remains. All these matters show how fundamental 
is the distinction in naturo and incidents between the gronnd-vsflue 
and the value of the building. The former is a class of local property 
which can and ought to be made to bear a tax. The latter may 
(with proper c.xceptions) be made the means of assessing a "'tax 
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upon the occupiers wjho’ inhabit the town; but it cannot be taxed 
in any way which will make the tax fall upon and bfe ^id by its 
ovhiersj , 

In these remarks I have considered only the simple case of one 
ground-landloi^ and one owner of the building. It might be said 
that there may be more complex cases in which these interests are 
subdivided or combined together. But such distri|^ition of interests 
does not, after all, affect the matter, for it is alwalys possible to trace 
in whose hands is each of these components of the total value of the 
property. Nor is the question ^how or at what date the present 
owner acquired it material, in my opinion, to the determination of 
the proper incidence of rates. At the risk of being misunderstood 
by writers like my present critic, I will enunciate what I believe 
ought to be, and some day will be, accepted as the broad principle 
upon which local rates on* land should be levied—viz., that the 
community ought to tax for the fsxpenditure of each year the rotuims 
from the land in that year in the hands of those that recrive them in 
that year, and that no regard should be paid to the nature of their 
interests in the past or in the. future, or to the mode in which 
they became possessed of the right to receive such returns. If the 
owners have taken the ordinary course of reserving for themselve.s, 
either as a ground-rent or an improved ground-rent, a portion of those 
annua! returns, they should be taxed on them, for I see no reason why 
they should be permitted to draw off the most valuable portion of the 
returns of the land in the locality without contributing to its expendi- 
tm’e, and thus leave the whole burden of that expenditure to fall on 
the occupiers or on the small margin of the returns from the land 
which may be left after their fixed cljarges have been paid. 

And tkis is my answer to those who say “ why not tax reversions”? 

I do propose to tax reversions, but I do it by taxing in each year the 
revenue for the year. The owner of the reversion wDl not, therefore, 
;be taxed to-day for the prospective value of his reversion, but when 
the reversion comes in it will be a taxed reversion. If this is com¬ 
bined with a proper system of dividing the expense of pemanent 
improvements over a sufficiently long period, it will, I believe, ad; 
fairly between all parties. I quite agree with Mr. Sargaut as to the 
difficulties of taxing reversions, but if you do not tax them you 
must take care that year by year yon tax the income of the. year in' 
the hands of those that r^eive it. It is this that I propose to do by 
the plan set out in my pamphlet. 

I have not space here to examine all the various evil consequences 
which Mr. Satgant declares would follow upon the adoption of the plan 
of rati^ which I seek to introduce. I am glad to see in him a tender 
solicitude lest the wealthy dwellers in fashionable localities should 
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undaly profit by it, and I think that he may let his mind be easy on 
that point. But the objection that the middleman who farms out 
rooms will specially profit by it is too absurd. If the total of the 
rent and rates that he pays should be reduced by it, his profits would 
be no more and no less affected than if his ratio remained the same 
while his rent was lowered an equal amount from any other cause; and 
to say that he wol!;1d pocket the whole difference, is simply to say that 
no fall of rents could benefit persons in the position of his lodgers. 
To wind up the list of awful consequences, Mr. Sargant treats us to 
the usual fallacy as to the price of ground-rents. He says that the 
capital which, in future, will be invested in ground-rents will require 
higher interest because of their possible fluctuations, and this will send 
up rents. If such capital Were to require higher interest (which I 
doubt) it would have no effect on rent. If the annual value of a piece 
of ground be £100, it will fetch that sum and no more, whether ground- 
rents are a 4 per cent, investment (4.c., worth twenty-five years’ pur¬ 
chase), or a 5 per cent, investment worth twenty years’ purchase). 
It is the capital value and not the rent that will be afft'cted. 

Mr. Sargant obviously belongs to the school that holds an attack 
upon an opponent to be incomplete unless it includes some accusa¬ 
tion of bad faith. We all know the style adopted for the pur¬ 
pose—the indignant appeal to the adversary’s sense of right and 
wj'ong, the dilemma between the horns of which he is graciously 
allowed to choose, the suggestion that more could be said, but ho shall 
be spared—“ I could an’ I would.” Accordingly Mr, Sargant con¬ 
cludes his article with an example of this invaluable addition to the 
armoury of political controversy, and it is so typical of &e ease with 
which a writer can on such occasions “dispense with substance if he 
has but the correct style, that it is worthy of being preseived as a 
specimen for imitation by writers of like views. 

Tho matter arises thus. In my pamphlet I have been remarking 
upon the absurdity of taxing alike by one common rate the portion of 
tho rent due to the value of the ground and that due to the value of 
the building, and I continue as follo'ws: 

“It is probable that the anomaly of treating alike these two kinds of 
property which differ so widely in their origin, nature, and incidents 
would long ago have attracted the attention m statesmen and eompelled 
reform had it not been for the prevalence of a notion that rates— 
though h'vied upon lapde'd property—ai-e in reality a personal tax paid 
by tho occupier, and that they are levied on (I'.e., made proportional to) 
the annual value of premises solely because the rent of tho premises he 
occupies is taken as a rough measure of his ability to contribute.” 

Upon this Mr. Sargant remarks; 

“ Mr. Moulton simks airily, at page 6 of his pamphlet, of the" former 
‘ prevalence of a notion,’ that rates are a tax on the occupier, and are 
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levied on the rent because it is a rough measure of his' ability to con¬ 
tribute. Was he aware when writing in this fashion that this ‘ notion ’ 
is the deliberately reasoned conclusion of (amongst others) the gmtest 
^ modem Englii^ master of Political Economy." 

and. gives a reference to Mill in support of this statement. - 

It seems almost incredible, but nevertheless it is true, that the pas¬ 
sage cited is to the very opposite effect. Mill’s “ deliberately reasoned 
conclusion” is certainly given there, but it is to ^ effect that the 
portion of the rates which is in respect of the value of the ground is 
not a tax m the occupier at all. 

This is a bad beginning, but, after all, one must put up with such 
things. I have no more right to exact that my critics shall bo capable 
of citing Mill’s opinions accurately than that they should comprehend 
the simpler and more fundamental principles of land-valuation. But 
Mr, Silgahfc is going a little too far in following up this baseless 
statelnent as to the contents of , Mill’s “ Political Economy,” thus: 

“ If he was aware of it, does he consider it right in a work, priced at 
ono penny, and therefore intended for the masses, to use language so 
obviously likely to mislead those who have no means of checking his 
statements ? If he was wot-:-but here it is unnecessary to do more 
than suggest an inference!" 

There is no doubt what this means, for the language is blunter and 
more deliberately offensive than is usual even in attacking an adversary’s 
good faith. It is intended to suggest that I had given the “ go by ” 
to a theory which I found to be inconvenient to my argument, by 
treating it as of no authority, trusting that my readers among the 
poorer classes would not have the means of checking ray statements. 

It was not prudent to make such an insinuation where there was any 
probability of my replying to the article. Let me give the concluding 
portion of, the paragraph in my pamphlet, from which Mr. Sargant is 
quoting: 

“ But this theory that rates are and are intended to be a personal iox 
on the oecupior only renders, the present system more indefensible. On 
‘ the Que hand the owners of the property benefited by the rates escape 
contribution, and on the other hand the apportionment of the tax among 
the different classes of the Community is grossly inequitable. It would 
be. difficult to devise a tax that would press more heavily on the poorer 
as compared with the richer classes than one in which the payment is 
proportionate to -the rent, for it is notorious that the poorer a man is 
the larger is the portion of his expenditure that goes in rent. ’’ 

♦ 

So that instead of avoiding the consideration of this “ notion ” as 
being awkward for my argument, I show (what every one who considen-s 
the matter must see) that our case against tlie present system of rating 
would be rendered doubly strong if its defenders should be so unwise 
as to put this theory forward. But none of them—^not even Mr. 
Sargant—will, I think, venture to do so. 
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It innst not be imagined that I, in my tnm, am insinuating that 
Mr. Sargaiit is intentionally incorrect or unfair, either in his refer¬ 
ences to Mill, or his treatment of my pamphlet. On the contrary, I 
think that these and other mattoi-g to which I have called attentife 
are due to an inaccuracy of mind too habitual to be conscious. 
"Whether it is due to his not taking the trouble to look beneath th^ 
surface, or to his neglecting to settle his own views before criticiKing 
those of others, Vdo not know; but in any case he will do well to 
moderate his tone until he has attained to that very mediocre standard 
of accuracy which will enable him to quote from well-known books 
with reasonable correctness, 

J. h'LETciiKR Moulton. 



REMINISCENCES OP A CHUTICH-RATE 

STRUGGLE. 


I T was a'long time ago, at least it was in llio forties, and that 
‘ seems quite a distant period when one looks back to it now. 

The. day was dull and grey; perhaps it evfn rained, for though the 
early dinner was over, the cjiildren had not gone out.to play, and, 
as they looked out of the window for amusement, their curiosity was 
excited and their hopes were raised by the arrival of a man on hoi'seback. 
'I'hey knew the man quite well, for he was their grandfather’s gi’oom, 
and messages from that quarter generally meant something pleasant 
or nice, so there was a nish to learn why he had come. ,And after 
all, it was nothing but a note for the elder servant, a confid]ential sort 
of person, from their mother, :whp, with their father, was spending the 
day with her parents at their homo in the country, about two miles 
away. 

Sarah read the note, and then proceeded to act in an extraordinary 
manner. First, she locked the front door, which was usually only 
done at night; then she ^ew down all the blinds, though no one 
belonging to the family was dead; then she put out all the fires, 
which was yery uncomfortable; and, finally, she marshalled the whole 
flock of four children, besides the nurse-girl with the baby in armli, 
npstmrs ito the spai'e bedroom, and placed them upon the great four- 
poster with orders not to speak above a whisper. The mistress, they 
were told, desired that the house should appear shut up, as if no on© 
were ait home, so if any one came to the door no movement was to 
be heard, within; and no attention was to be paid to any amount of 
knocking, and ringing. For a time it was delightfully exciting to 
listen to the passers-by, and hope that footsteps might be heard 
mounting the six steps which led to the front door, and the persons 
begin an attack upon the defences. It was such a little town, with 
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such small traffic, that each separate foot-passenger afforded a fresh 
sensation, and the little party v?ere prepared ,to feel quite heroic in 
their state of siege, if only the besiegers would arrive. 

But when, as it seemed to them,, hours w'ent by,- and no one took 
any notice of them; when all the feet and elbows and heads on the 
bed seemed to be just where they were not wanted when there was 
nothing to do, or^ no one to while away the time by telling tales; 
when it grew dusk, and SaraJi held out no hope of lights or tea—^then 
they began to find that heroism is not quite such an easy m&tter after 
all, and, as was natural in such circumstances, every one became very 
cross, as well as most anxious to be set free from that odious-spare 
bed. At last there was a familiar and welcome soimd-^they were 
sure of it, the pony-chaise was coming; the pony-chaise t6 them 
being the one belonging ixf their grandmother, and drawn by their 
particular friend, her grey iwny. 

Sarah, after peeping cautiously from behind the blind, went to 
unlock the front door, but even then no one else was allowed'to move 
till the mother herself put an end to their imprisonment, and ex¬ 
plained its cause. After leaving in the morning, she and the fiither 
suddenly recollected that their home might be visited by the police, 
and not wishing this to take place in their absence, had sent orders 
for the honse to ,be shut up; but the peculiar encampment in the 
spare room had been altogether Sarah’s own device, and was not 
commended, which was a comfort to think of. Those who were old 
enough to understand, learned that, though the police had- not 
appeared, they would certainly come before long to take away some 
furniture, because the father had refused to pay a church-rate, 

Members of the Church “as by law established ” were provided 
with buildings, and the salaries of their ministers were pmd foi* 
them, so that for these matters they were not called to contribute 
a single farthing. For part of the expenses of their form of worship, 
they were further empowered to levy a -rate, provided it were passed 
by a majority of the ratepayers present at the meeting held for this 
purpose. It might be thought that those who objected to the rate 
had the remedy in a measure in their own hands, if. they could 
procure a majority; but then it w®® the wealth and the 

power were almost entirely with the Episcopalians, and as they did 
not hesitate to apply the screw by withdrawing custom from the shop¬ 
keeper, or turning off the labourer who dared to offend by aseroiktbg 
the right of private judgment, it was not wonderful that, faith was 
often wanting to incur whait looked like the risk of ruin. 

When the young Baptist minister first settled at Kettering, he paid 
the rato without thinking, and as, a matter of courae. But after a 
time he became aware that his Quaker neighbours, who thought it a 
duty to refuse such paym ent, unresistingly allowed their goods to be 
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seized year after year, and, drawn at once to those who suffered for 
conscience sake, he presently came to take their view, and east in his 
lot with them, but witib; a difference, as will be seen. 

After the thing, had been explained to them, the children were not 
encouraged to talk much about it, but the elder ones had many 
discussions among themselves—^what would the policemen do and say, 
would they apeak to them, and if so, how should tljiey be answered ? 
Many valiant speeches were concocted which would be just the right 
thing, if only courage did not all fly away when the time came. 


II. 

It was a Saturday morning soon after breakfast, the cheerful room 
was bright with sunshine, and the occupations of the day had hardly 
begun, when a knock at the front door announced an early visitor, 
who, when ushered in, scarcely waited for the usual greeting before 
teUing his errand. 

- “ The police are coming, I have just seen them at Mr. Smith’s, and 
I thought you would like to know j this will be their next place.” 

The master of the house was away from home, having an engage¬ 
ment to preach at some distance on the following day, and a journey, 
at that date, was a thing not accomplished in a hurry. The mistress, 
l^however, had evidently laid her plans, and immediately proceeded to 
. carry them out, showing no .sign of discomfiture at the prospect 
before her. 

The Baptist chapel, or “ meeting,” as it was always then called, 
of which this lady’s husband was the minister, had been built at a 
time when Nonconformists wfere in constant danger of rude and 
violent interruptions to their religious services, so that tliey were far 
from desiring to attract public attention to their places of worship. 
As a matter of precaution, therefore,,the building had been placed 
back from the street, hidden away behind the minister’a^house, and 
the approach was by a narrow covered passage called an entry, 
with gates toward the street. On that Saturday morning the minister’s 
wife ordered the gates to be opened, as well as the-door leading from 
the kitohei^ into the entry, and then, having given some further 
directions, took her little daughter by the hand, and went out on the 
other side of the house into the backyard, to a door whicli opened into a 
court surrounded by small houses and communicating with the street by 
an archway. There the little girl was told to run quickly to a house on 
the other side of the road, and to say that the police were ooming, and 
then, perhaps catching a look on the child’s face, the mother added 
with a smile that she should wait for her there. It was a kind of 
sending on the fiery cross, only in this case the people were sum¬ 
moned to endurance, not to resistance. 
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On tliat sti'ange moming, when everything seemed out of courB©, the, 
mere crossing the quiet street presented: itself as an action requir¬ 
ing some courage. But it had to he done’: the high knocker was 
out of reach, and little fiats thumped on the door till a tall sedate 
woman opened it, looked gravely down, and very deliberately put the 
question: 

“ Well, child, what does thee want? ” 

“If you pleas^,” "was the panting answer, “mamma sent me to 
tell you that the police are coining.” 

The grave woman soften'^ at once, and smiling as if she had heard 
good news, replied warmly : 

“ Ihank thee, child, for coming to tell us, and thank thy mother 
for sending us word ; be sure remember to thank thy mother j we are 
very much obliged to her and thee, too.” 

So the hard task was done, and the doorstop, ascended with so 
much fear, had become a delightful haven of refuge in which to listen 
to pleasant words of thanks. The child scampered back to the mother, 
who put out her hand, and then both went together to the kitchen, 
which by this time was uealrly cleared of everything it w'as particularly 
undesirable to lose. The law gave its officers power to enter a house, 
and take from it so much as, in their opinion, would, when sold, pro-' 
duce (mough to defray the unpaid rate and expenses. If the first 
room they entered contained sufficient to satisfy their claim, they ^ 
were obliged to take what u as there, and were not allowed to go*'' 
further. This was the reason why the victims -were grateful for 
information as to when the seizure was to bt* made. I’or want of 
this precaution, one house had just lost family treasures and presents, 
which could never be replaced. It seemed like play to help to clear 
the kitchen by running off with a dish-cover to a place of safety, In 
a few minutes, the mistress, casting a careful eye around, declared 
that there was no more to be done; and then, surrounded by the 
whole family, quietly took up her position in the denuded room to 
await what was to come. 

Soon a step was heard echoing loudly from the brick pavement of 
the entry, and all eyes were eagerly fixed upon the open door. It 
proved to be a friend,'one of , the deacons of the Baptist church who, 
had amie to stand by his minister’s wife during the expected visita¬ 
tion. The police, he said, need not be looked for just yet. He had 
passed the house where they were at woi*k, and as they had only one 
small cart, they would be obliged to return to the station-house and 
unload before proceeding to another seizure. Meanwhile, was theHre 
no broken furniture which might be mended, and made, as he expressed 
it, fit for the police? He was fond of carpentering in his leisure 
time, and had put a few tools in his pocket before coming out. 
Children ard servants, who were suffering under a temporary law of 
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silence, eagerly pointed out a chair which had lost a leg. The amateur 
joiner soon made that all right, ending with a vigorous thump of the 
restored membe®' upon the stone floor, to prove the soundness of his 
work, and then demanded something more on which to exercise his 
skill. ■ Finding that the best efforts of all present could produce no 
other ^rticle,. he looked about for himself, and so caught sight 
of an old Dntdi clock which had never ticked within the memory of 
man, or at least of child. The very thing—he would just reach down 
the ancient timepiece and restore its voice in readiness for the raid. 

Here, however, the lady of the house interposed; the clock, she 
said, was utterly worthless, and it had been found useless to try to 
mend it. 

“ But,” pleaded her zealous ally, “ I can make it go for a little 
w’hile, and it will be quite good enough for the police.” 

“ Tlien some one would buy it, and find himself deceived.” 

“Serve them right, too,” was the energetic reply, “if they are 
mean enough to buy such things. Do , let me have it, I can get it 
done yet, if we lose no more time.” 

The request had the cordial sympathy of the majority, but the 
minister’s wife stood firm, 

“ Thank you very much,” she said, “ but indeed it must not be. It 
would make Mr. Bobinson very angry; I should not like to tell ;diim 
such a thing had been.done.” 

• “ If that is so,” agreed the disappointed deacon, “ there is nothing 
more to be said, but it does seemm pity.” 

The children thought so too. 

A little more of the trial of waiting, and then the sound of wheels 
stopping before the house was.succeeded by a sharp rap at the front 
door, and all knew what,it signified. A servant.was sent to look 
through the chain, but by no means to open the door, and ask the 
men to come to the bm;k by the way prepared for them. Then came 
their approaching tramp, and the children, quivering with excitement 
which might not be expressed, watched the appearance of the superin¬ 
tendent of police, a short, very stout, red-faced man, whom the wits of 
the place had surnamed Pontius Pilate, followed by two uncomfortable- 
looking subordinates, with drooping heads—and one had almost said 
tails, they looked, poor men, so exactly like a couple of whipped dogs, 
or dogs fearing to be whipped. 

The superintendent had evidently composed a speech for the occasion, 
and of this he now proceeded to deliver himself: 

“ Good-morningJ^ madam. Most unpleasant business this. Mo.''t 
unpleasant duty for me. If I had my own way, I’d rather be a 
hundred miles away; but duty is duty, and must bo done. Most 
unpleasant. I'm sure. Still duty.” 

With a little encouragement it seemed as if the oration might last 
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some time, but no notice being vouchsafed except a slight bow, tlie 
speaker stopped and proceeded to business; he would take this table 
and that, and those chairs. The repairs so lately and. deftly executed 
seemed somehow to awaken suspicion, but another testing thump pro¬ 
duced no sign of weakness, and there really was a sort of satisfaction 
in seeing that chair taken by the invaders. 

All present had been in one way or another so closely'oqlupied, 
that they were quite startled on perceiving an addition to their 
number—a tall man, an auctioneer, who stood in the doorway, so that 
egress was impossible till be chose to move. ^ 

“ Put that chair down for a minute, my man,” he said. “ Now 
how much are you taking the set for ? ” Having asked the same 
question about eveiything which was being seized, and entered 
the list in his book, be stood aside. Then, the work of spolia¬ 
tion finished, and the door shut and fastened behind its agents, 
the whole party adjourned to the front of the house to watch 
the departure of the invaders. The police cart was a light con¬ 
veyance kept for use when duty called the guardians of the peace 
into the country, and not at all suited for a furniture van, and 
the work of packing Was not made more pleasant by the jeers of a 
small crowd." 

[I’he next thing was for the minister’s wife to refurnish her kitchen, 
and she soon sallied forth to the old-fashioned little furniture shop, 
where an old-fashioned man regarded his customers with a meditative 
air of interest, as if he would like to enter into conversation on the 
nmisual event which had sent them to him. The business with him 
was soon finished; the next place was a grocer’s shop, which was 
found in a state of confusion, owing to a visit from the police, who had 
just departed, and who seemed to have been somewhat hesitating in 
their choice, judging by the parcels of tea,' sugar, &c., which lay 
scattered about in disorder. 

The shopkeeper, a prisoner from a sprained ankle, sat upon a 
counter, and discoursed to all sympathizers on the rudeness of the 
minions of the law, and the needless trouble they had given to his 
assistants on a Saturday morning. Indeed, that the thing had been 
done on a Saturday was Considered to add vileness to a T?ile deed. 
How, it was asked, could the Eector stand up and preach the doctrine 
of Christianity on the very day after his neighbours’ goods had been 
taken in such a manner for such a purpose, contrary to all Christian 
princixfies ? But it is always a mystery how men and vKoinen prc^essing 
the faith of Christ can bear to make that profession an excuse for 
grasping worldly privileges at the expense of those who are pqorer 
and weaker than themselves. 1 

WhtJn the minister returned to hiS home, and heard all about what 
had happened in his absence, and saw the impression made upon his 
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cKildren, he called them to him, and then, for the first ^e, g are them 
the elements of a' lesson, often afterwards repeated and enlarg ed npon, 
so that when they were olderj and able to understand, he told them 
plainly: 

‘*If you will be■ consistent Nonconformists, you must expect to 
suffer in purse and position, and to be wronged in every relation of life.” 

Sadi teaching given at a fathers knee, illustrated by such object 
lessons as fell to the lot of this little family, is not easily forgotten; 
yet it was without bitterness; for he taught also that to be called to 
suffer for the truth is the highest honour tliab can bo conferred upon 
a mortal—a thing, therefore, over which it is right to rejoice and give 
thanks. 

III. 

So many persons had refused to pay the church-rate as to add 
considerably to the ordinary labours of the police, who had to find 
time for all the distraining as best they could; sometimes they would 
clear off several cases in one day, and then have to wait for an uncer¬ 
tain period of leisure to continue a task which, to the subordinates 
at least, was highly distasteful. This delay in the proceedings pro¬ 
longed and enforced the lesson which the little community was learning, 
the lesson of liberty and of the right of private judgment. Every 
incident connected with the various seizures was eagerly caught up 
and discussed, and there was great exultation when it became known 
that the two policemen had positively declared that they would do no 
more of such hateful business. If the churchwardens wanted it done, 
they might do it themselves, and there was proportionate disappoint¬ 
ment when the men yielded to the threat of dismissal. 

Among the houses to be' visited was one occupied by the manager 
of a small'silk factory, an establishment altogether different from the 
groat, noisy, many-storied edifice which, at the present time, naturally 
presents itself to the mind in connection with the word factory. A 
rather long, low, two-storied building, at the back of the manager’s 
dwelling, bounded by his garden on, one side, so that from the wude 
windows of the workrooms there was always a cheerful, ahd some¬ 
times a bright outlook, when the flowers were in bloom. Some of the 
work was done on the premises. Materials were also given ont to be 
carried home, and woven—by hand, of course—on looms which were 
the property of the workmen, who, surrounded by their families,and 
yeiy often with tf book propped open in a convenient position, would 
produce fabrics so beautiful and rich " as to seem strangely incon- 
graous with the humble surroundings in which they first appeared. 
The responsible head of this little industry may be best described .'is 
a God-fearing man, who would rather suffer wrong than do it, a man 
ready to the utmost of his power to ^ve help where needed ; and his 
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character was appreciated by those under him, who regarded him with 
affection as well as with respect, and were intensely angry" at the 
wrong about to be done to him. , In tieir opiipQn, it ought not to be 
quietly permitted, lids idea, once started, grew; in fairow witii great 
ra])idity, and hints began to be dropped that the visit* of the police 
was not likely to pass off without exciting incidents—^that the men had 
made tip their minds what to dp, and meant to stick to it. 

A crowd began to assemble, as to the direction of whose symipathies 
there could be no, doubt; the police^ of course, qould not give way ; the 
men would not. Matters were growing .serious, when the master of the 
house appeared, and begged his self-appointed defenders to return to 
their work, and not raise a disturbance. They listened reluctantly, 
but at last they could resist no longer; but disappt»ared into the 
factory with an aching sense of tlie emptiness of things in general, 
only partially relieved by the thanks for their compliance tendered to 
them by the manager, when, having seen his property carried away, 
he was at liberty to come among them and talk the matter over. 

I.V. 

When William Kobinson, Baptist minister at Kettering, began to 
consider the question of church-rates, it seemed to him that this 
exaction according to law ought at least to be legally carried put, and 
he soon saw reason to doubt'whether this were the case. On his 
study-shelves was a copy of Burds’ Ecclesiastical Law, hitherto one 
of the least valued among a lot of books bought at an'auction sale. 
This he now began to study carefully—“ that revelation of Anti¬ 
christ,” he used to call it. Ho also had access to, and, presently 
b<?icame possessed of, Blackstoue’s Commentaries, and found that 
these two works w'ould furnish him Mth weapons sufBcient for at 
least the outset of the contest on which he was about to enter, , 

Then seeing the next thing—-he did it. • 

Eveiyyear the Hector and churchwardens made a calculation of the 
amount needed for current expenses, and called a vestry, at whicli it 
was proposed to raise the money by laying a rate of so much in tlie 
pound on all the property in the parish. If this were objected to, the 
opponents could, if they ploas^, demand a poll, and then a day was 
fixed on which every ratepayer might give his vote for or against the 
proposed impost. The NonconforBoists, not having hitherto attempted 
to re.si.st what they felt to be an injustice, and knowing that they were 
not likely to have a majority at a poll, had ,not, so far, thought it 
necessary to assist at the sacrifice of themselves by being present at 
the vestiy; but now there was to be a change. 

The Rector, chairman c.r offmiot and the usUal attendants at this 
meeting, were accordingly surprised and puzzled by the appearance of 
a few Konconformists, who had a right to .be there, it was true, but 
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wliose object, in coming it was difficult to imagine* They could 
not surely hope to prevent the rate. The Recfem having stated 
the sum required, the rate was proposed and seconded. But then 
the Baptist minister interposed, and pointed out that the law required 
that notice of the summoning of the vestry should be posted in 
various specified pfades; that, in the present instance, a notic4 had 
indeed been affixed to the church-door, but nowhere else; and that 
the rate therefore could not be legally laid. The Rector and his 
supporters were at first inclined to make light of the objection; 
but they were further informed that any attempt ,to enforce payment 
of a rate illegally laid would be an offence for which the law provided 
a remedy, and that if ^ey persisted they must bt* prepared for the 
consequences. Amazed and disKJorafited at finding the tables thus 
turned upon them, they yielded reluctantly to the inevitable. 

The news that the rate was abandoned, and by what means this had 
been brought a^ut, flenr through the little town, creating excitement 
which found expression in various ways. Not only the church 
people, but some of the minister’s warmest and most valued friends 
disapproved of what had been done; and the Impossibilists who, like 
the evil fairy in the fairy stories, are always ready at the birth of any 
auspicious enterprise, did not fail to present the inevitable gift of 
discouragement. It was true, they said, that the rate had been 
successfqlly opposed for once, but it was for once ouly; next time care 
would be taken that there should be no repetition of tlie fnistake. 
Meanwhile, much ill-feeling had been created, and tliis w'as an 
evil which more than counterbalanced the trifling and temporary 
advantage just gained. Church-rates, supported as they were by 
a great hierarchy, backed ‘ by a powerful and wealthy aristocracy, 
with the entire lauded interest, could hot po.ssibly be overthrown: 
*to^ream of such a thing' was mere madness. Though, in a few other 
isolated cases, opposition was beinjg attempted, it was canied on by 
men who, like the minister, had neither money nor political influence 
with which to attack a vested interest walled about with impregnable 
defences. Both he and they had far better listen to the advice of 
their well-wishers, and refrain from meddling witli things too high 
and strong for their attack. Surely, said these cautious counsellors, 
the soundness of their opinion must be evident to any one who would 
take the trouble to study the history ol^he question. 

In 1834, Lord John Russell, wJio wished that the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment should have an opportunity of settling the question, had dis¬ 
appointed the Nonconformists by propo.sing as a compromise that 
the burdi^ should be laid upon the land-tax. In 1837, a resolution 
that the rate should cease, introduced by the Liberal Ministry, was 
twice carried; but the majority on the second occasion being very 
small, Lord John Russell announced that the Government had 
VOL. LVii. 2 F 
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abandoned its intention of taking the question to the UppOT House; 
and since that time the Whigs had not only dropped the matter, but 
had opposed all attempts at settlement by private members. Was it 
reasonable then to imagine that anything could be done in the teeth 
of both the great political parties, Whigs as well as Tories ? Moreover, 
some hot-headed persons, who had ^used to pay the rate, hsid found 
themselves in prison in consequence ; and what was the use of that ? 

The next year, as was to be expected, the notict^s duly appeared in 
every place by law directed, and no further difficulty w'as expected, 
^ut the minister pointed out that although the legal provisions had 
been carefully complied with in one respect, they had been neglected 
in another. The prescribed number of days had not elajised since the 
appearance of the notices, therefore the rate could no more be laid this 
year than last. The law was plain, and there was no getting round it; 
so again there was no cburch-rate laid at Kettering,, 

Another year came, and, as one of the Church pieojde said after¬ 
wards, they thought they “ had got it all right this time.” Bat again 
their irrepressible opponent, finding some small oversight, was once 
more victorious, and taught them that to lay the rate legally was not 
quite such a matter of course as they had always supposed. 

So the struggle went on for seven or eight years. Once, the minister 
being unable to find any more help in his law-books, the Nonconformists 
demanded a poll, and, being beaten, had thedr houses despoiled, as has 
been already described. But, notwithstanding the opinions of the Im- 
possibilists, ranch more had been gained than a few temporary successes. 
Interest had been awakened, courage strengthened, and sympathy 
aroused by the spoiling of the goods, insomuch that this, the only time 
of defeat during all the long contest, pyoved fo be also the last time 
that a church-rate was ever laid at Kettering. ^ 

Mr. llobinson having come to the end of his legal resources, h^lp 
vras'* sought from a lawyer at a distance, who had g^ven much attention 
tc the subject; this gentleman was the minister’s guest during one of 
the battle times, and with his aid the obnoxious impost was pnoe again 
warded off. And still the ranks of the opponents were swelling, young 
men were growing up with fresh enthuinasm, chivalrous feeling for the 
oppressed, and a loathing for injustice j and these naturally came to join 
in a brave fight bravely fought^against what seemed, at first, over¬ 
whelming odds. Thus though'resistance still meant hard work, and 
the endurance of much obloquy, it no longer meant to stand almost 
alone, for to vote against a church-rate had become quite a usual thing 
at Kettering. 

♦ 

V. 

Among the little band who first took up the question in that country- 
town, was a good man who found it hard to believe that the Rector 
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realiz^ the great injustice for which he was in large measure respon¬ 
sible, and who therefore, at a. vestry, appealed to that functionary on 
the ground of their common Chriatianity, asking how he, a professedly 
Christian minister, Could bear to act so hardly and unkindly to disci¬ 
ples of the same Master—disciples, too, who for the most part were 
among the poor of this worjd. The appeal, however, was ttnrtly 
answered in the words, “ It’s the law; ” and nothing that could be said 
moved the clergyman from that refrain; they might talk as they 
liked of Christian fellowship and the law of love, their hearer pre¬ 
sented an unmoved front, and always defended himself with—*' It’s 
the law, it's the law.” 

Mr. Robinson, becoming rather tired of this policeman-like reitosra- 
tion, determined to break down the ignoble defence, and appeared at 
the next vestry meeting with a big folio Prayer-book containing the 
rubric under his arm, having arranged with one of his friends to draw 
nut tllfe stock phrase by the usual method. “ It’s the law,” said the 
Rector, and then the minister, opening his big book, took up his 
parable: , 

“ Yes, it’s the law, and now I will tell you what else is the law. 
It’s the law that as Rector of this parish you should hold morning anil 
evening service in the church every day. This you have never dono 
since you have held the living. It’s the law that such ueglect on 
yoijr part is punishable for a first offence by deprivation of the revenues 
of your office for a certain time-; for a second offence by a longer 
deprivation, with islher penalties; for a third offence, by the lo.^s of the 
living.” 

Having thus begnn, he went on to point out otlier failures of duty 
on the part of the clergyman, and to state the punishment appointed, 
for each, and then added:—“ If the law gives you the power to exact 
from us contributions towards the maintenance of your churcii, it also 
gives to eve^ ratepayer of the parish the power to proceed aga.in.st 
you for leanng undone that which you are paid to do. As you say 
it’s the law, you can hardly complain if we say it also, and ]uif the law 
in motion against you in self-defence.” 

The unhappy listener, knowing that these woi'ds were uttered by 
one who had made himself an authority on ecclesiastical law. and one 
from whom, moreover, it was hardly reasonable to expect any mercy, 
turned white with fear. As he had dealt was it now to be dealt to 
him ?# All present, except the on© friend in the minister’s confidence, 
startled by the extraordinary turn he had given to the affair, waited 
rathOT breathlessly for the next words of the master of the situation. 

“ Yes,'” he proceeded, deliberately; “your offence against the law 
is easily proved, and cannot be denied. I can, if I choose, have you 
severely punished; many people would think it my duty to take this 
course. In fact, nothing prevents me from so doing except that I 
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believe in tlie Bible, which teaches me to do good to those who despite- 
fully use me and persecute me. h’or this reason, and for this reason 
only, as far as 1 am concerned, you are safe.” 

A good many years later, among the guests at a little dinfier-party 
at Cambridge the minister and his daughter met two gentlemen, a 
barrister much interested in the Liberation Society, and a clergyman. 
The latter having shown some little tendency to magnify his order, 
Mr. liobinson wa» moved to expound to him the law in relation to 
it, and the heavy penalties which might at any time he enforced 
against nnmber.'i, perhaps the majority, of his beneficed brethren. 
He was heard with incredulous amazement, and at last, able to bear 
it nff longer, the clergyman turned to the barrister with the impatient 
question, “It isn’t so, F., is it?’’ 

“1 think,’’ was the qniet reply, “that you will find that Mr. 
liobinson is rightand leaving the ecclesiastic to digest the unwel¬ 
come information, he added, “ our society has a little pamphlet with 
that title—‘ It’s tlie Law,’—^I don’t know if yon ever saw it?” 

“ Well, yes, I did,” said the minister, “ for I wrote it.” 

V]. 

One day, when a few of the most valiant Nonconformists were dis¬ 
cussing measures of defence, some one suggested that, as ratepayers, 
they had a right to a voice in the appointment, of the parish church¬ 
warden, a functionary (chosen every year, and that if they could manage 
to put in one of their own friends, they would at least always have 
timely warning of the intentions of the enemy. The idea was hailed 
with delight:. it seemed the veiy thing to do. There was, however, a very 
serious difficulty in th(? way of canying it out. The election was not 
one which excited much interest; the vestry called for the jpurpose 
was generally tliinly attended; it might be easy to carry their man if 
they could first find him ; but that was just the thing—wh^e could he 
be found ? 

No conscientious Nonconfonnist could accept the position, because 
it involved saying and doing that which would be against his 
])riuciples. Neither could these innocent conspirators feel it right to 
elect to such a post a man of doubtful character, showing themselves 
in this particular much more careful than was the Rector, who had 
the appointment of the other warden. After much discussion, it 
looked as if thi.s promising plan would have to be abandoned, when 
one of those present f*xclaimed : 

“ Why, there’s Abraham Tebbntt, he’ll do; he’s a Churchman and a 
thoroughly good m.an, and is besides a little bit of a soft. If we can' 
put him in. I ll engage to get anything we want to know out of 
him at any lime in half an hour’s talk.” 
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Nothing could be better. In strict secrecy the word was passed 
round to the faithful to attend tho vestry in sufficient numbers to 
carry the election. Once again their presence ezoited surprise, not 
unmixed with consternation, for they had certainly some object in 
view^ though its nature was not guessed. 

Eeotor having announced his choice, one of the Nonconformists 
proposed that Abraham Tebbutt riiould be parish churchwarden for 
the ensuing year, and another seconded the motion. The Iloctorj 
sdfeng himself in a hopeless minority, left the meeting in anger^ 
followed by all his party. Those who remained had then a clear 
course, and at once voted Eobinson into the chair; he put the 
motion to the meeting, it was carried unanimously with all formality, 
and entered on the minutes, the Baptist minister signing the book a.s 
fhaiiman. Then the meeting complacently broke up, and the news 
of his most unexpected promotion was at once carried to Abraham 
himself. 

As soon as the coast was clear, the opposite party returned to the 
church, anxious to see what had been done, and found the election of 
Abraham Tebbutt duly recorded in the parish book. Distasteful as 
this was, no way out of it could be seen except the bare chance that 
the good man himself might refuse to occupy the position to which Im 
had been legally appointed. It was worth trying at any rate; so the 
churchwarden-elect had hardly parted with the visitor who brought 
the tidings of his new honours, before another caller arrived at his 
humble dwelling. 

“ Well, Abraham,*’ said the new-coraer, “ I suppose you have heard 
the news; you know what has been done at the vestry meeting this 
morning—ha, ha, ha? ”• 

“ Well, yes,” he said, “ I do.” 

“ It’s a good joke, a very good joke indeed; for of course you 
vron’t think bf serving.” 

As this observation did not meet with the expected, or at least the 
hoped-for, response, it seemed desirable to put the question move 
directly, with a hint as to the proper answer. 

“We all know that you would feel very much out of place as 
churchwarden; no one expects you to serve, and you won't, will 
you ? ” 

I’m not so sure of that,” answered Abraham slowly. 

To all the arguments, expostulations, coaxing, ridicule, and threats 
which were addressed to him, he listened patiently and silently, but of 
all who tried none succeeded in getting from him any further answer. 
“I’m hot so sure of that,’^ he said, when pressed to speak, and froiri 
this strictly non-committal position was neither to be pushed nor 
pulled. 

The day came when, in accordance with the usual order, the 
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Arclidfacon visited the parish, and the churchwardens were to be 
installed in their aifice, and Abraham was in attendance. .. At laat it 
would be seen .what he was sure of. , ' ' - 

"1 uni told,” 'Said the Archdeacon blandly, '“that it is not your 
intention to serve this office, Mi*. Tebbutt ? ” 

Now Abraham, it must be remembered, had not had the advalrtiage 
of a university education, neither had he been much accustomed, to 
society; thus it would hardly be fair to blame him though his 
answer, while perfectly clear, may not have had the sweetness wlUch 
marked the speech of the ecclesiastical functionary. Besides, his 
patience had probably been tried by the unusual tiumber and the per¬ 
sistence of his visitors, from whom he was unable to protect himself 
by the lie of “ Not at ,home.” 

This is what he said: 

“ And I should just like io know who told you that, for whoevm* 
said it, it’s a lie,” 

“ Well,” replied the dignitary, “ that is a question you have a perfect 
right to ask; it was Mr. G.; ” naming the curate. 

“Then,” said Abraham again, “ it’s a lie, for I mean to serve.” 

So Abraham Tebbutt was churchwarden for the year, and though a 
very poor man, was, as all the townspeople know, far more fitted for 
the office, as far as character went, than others whO' had borne it. 
Perhajis he might have yielded to the pressure brought upon him, but 
he had a veiy strong motive for remaining steadfast, a motive urhioh, 
though personal, cannot bo said to have been unjustifiable. Being 
unfit for hard work, he had long been unable fully to earn his living, 
and therefore was in regular receipt of a small sum from the parish, 
by means of which he managed to get along. Unfortunately for him, 
the parish to which he belonged was Shoreditch, and the guardians, 
having frugal minds with regard to the public money, not infrequently 
concluded that if this man were not dead, he ought to be, and then 
deciding that ho wiis so, they naturally considered that he could have 
no further claim upon them. Therp was no railway, and if there had 
been, he could not have afforded the fare, and the mail-coach was still 
more beyond his reach, . The poor man was obliged therefore, on these 
occsteions, to walk all the seventy miles between Kettering and London, 
sleeping as he could on the way, in order to produce himself before 
the Shoreditch guardians that they might see that he was yet in the 
flesh, and consequently needed sustenance. 

Then, after spending a day or two with a sister, he w'ould trudge 
back to his little home in Northamptonshire, a weary distance even if 
the weather were favourable, and much more so if the enforced 
journey hapjjencid to take place in the.time of snow. From this recurring 
necessity he Iu'mI never hoped to be free, and the prospect before liim, 
when strength should fail for the expedition, was a dreary one. To be 
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sure, if he could once serve a parish oflSce at Kettering, that "would 
then become his {larish, legally bound to afford him relief, but mdi 
advancement seemed as utterly and hopelessly out of his reach aa—let 
ns say as the indst unattainable thing any one of us can think of. 
And now that this Unexpected deliverance had come, was he not to 
take it? “When the sky falls we shall catch larks;” Abraham had 
caught his bird, and was too wise to let it go. 

The Rector and the Rector’s churchwarden could do nothing in parish 
atfiSrs without the concurrence of the parish churchwarden, who saw 
no reason for' secrecy in such matters, so for that year the Non¬ 
conformists were able to relax somewhat the strain of that vigilance 
which is the price of the choice treasure of liberty. Later on, the 
church people took a comical revenge, one of those things which may 
be described as cutting off,the nose to spite the face. 


After twenty-three years spent among tiie Baptists at Kettering, 
Mr, Robinson removed to Cambridge, to become the minister of the 
Baptist Church meeting in St. Andrew’s Street. "When his children, 
who were still young, h^ord of the expected change, they ashed 
whether thert? would be church-rates at Cambridge, and being told that 
the battle there was practically over, hardly knew whether to be glad 
or sorry. They had lived almost as long as they could remember in 
the midst of this conflict, and it was difficult to imagine existence 
without it. As to the Kettering people, both pai-ties wei*e a good 
deal exercised with regard to the future; would there or w'ould there 
not be found any one to lea^ the opponents of church-rates ? Mr, 
Robinson himself was not without anxiety on the subject. What his 
Bucosssor might do, no one of, course could tell, while his very 
intimate friend, Mr. Toller, the Independent minister, had always 
resisted every entreaty to take part in tiie fray, declaring, “You 
are perfectly able to do all that is wanted, and do not need my 
help.” , ♦ 

The new minister, however, coming to his first charge, threw him¬ 
self at once into the matter with all the enthusiasm of youth. One 
unexpected'and most welcome result was that Mr. Toller came out of 
his shell; he could not, he said, leave the young man to stand alone; 
and his help was so heartily given aa to draw from one of the church 
party the elegant remark that “ they had lost one devil, and got two 
in his place.” 

Then, after a time, there came a day when Mr. Robinson received 
from his young friend at Kettering a letter beginning with the 
exulting exclamation, “ We’ve beaten hhem hollow ; ” and going on to 
give some details of the steps which had led to this victory. 
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They had demanded a poll, which had been so decisive that it was 
never again thought worth while to attempt to lay a church-rate at 
Kettering. * 

VIU. 

When one has suffered a decisive defeat, it is extremely natural, 
though perhaps not always very wise, to wish, in some way or other, to 
take vengeance upon the victor. Church-rates being dead at Kettering, 
the party interested in their existence felt the need of some outlel for 
their disgust; some mfeans of relieving their wounded feelings. What 
could they do ? Their opponents had no exclusive privileges which 
might be the object of attack, and whose loss might make them know 
by experience the pangs of the beaten, the dolour of deprivation; for 
from those who have nothing, nothing can be taken. The Noncon¬ 
formists paid their own ministers, and put their hands in their own 
pockets, not in those of other people, for all expenses connected with 
their places of worship; they were thus free to choose their own church 
officers, and quite beyond the reach of interference in such matters. 

Still the true story of Abraham Tebbutt was fresh in the minds of 
all concerned, and might somehow be made to serve as a hint, though 
anything done in that way would want tjie merit, of originality, and 
possibly some other merits as well. 

Every year the money to be spent for public purposes—lighting the 
town, and things of that sort—was voted by such ratepayers as chose 
to attend the vestry meeting called for the purpose. It was generally 
a mere matter of form, carried out for needful purposes as the law 
directed, and, like the election of a churchwarden before the time of 
Abraham Tebbutt, seldom attracted njauy voters. Thus the Ohureh 
people, on wstaliation intent, found no difficulty in canying out their 
idea, such as it was—they went and voted that for a whole year no 
money should be s{)ent on lighting the town; the gas lamps were to 
j-emain unused ; the lamplighters’ occupation for that time would be 
gone. 

Tfll minister’s children, on a Christmas visit to their grajadparents, 
found the state of things exceedingly interesting; whenever they were 
in the town after dark, they seemed to be almost in a different world, 
or at least in a different age, from that in which they had been living 
at Cambridge. A narrow escape from an overturn while driving into 
Kettering one dark night, as it wan an escape, did but add zest to the 
absurdity of the situation. 

Portunal-ely for the Kettering people, the habit of dissipation which 
makes evening eiigag(5ruents of some kind a perpetual necessity, had 
not yet reached them. When they did go out at night, precautions 
had to be taken, and lanterns served. 

The Nonconformists were more inclined to laugh than to grumble 
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at the absurdity of the thing, and as for the Church people, if they 
really felt that they had the comfort of revenge, they probably also 
felt that the game was diardly worth the candle. 

The childish prank was not repeated, and the following winter the 
inhabitants of Kettering may be presumed to have had a very lively 
sense of the importance of street-lamps. 


IX. 

The voice of the Impossibilists bad gradually becoine silent with 
regal'd to the supposed necessity for continual submission to church- 
rates, but these dismal prophets were certainly not without a show of 
reason if they continued to foretell failure to those who were patiently 
working for the legal abolition of the unjust impost. 

In 1834, Nonconformists had felt themselves deserted by the 
Whigs, whom they had been the means of placing in power—a 
freiquent Nonconformist experience. In 1839, the Whigs opposed 
the introduction of a Bill for the Relief of Dussenters; in 1849, Lord 
John Russell’s Ministry led the opposition to, and procured the defeat 
of, a similar motion introduced by Mr. Trelawny. Twelve years later, 
in 1861, we find the same gentleman in charge of a Church-rate Bill, 
which was lost oft the third reading by the casting vote of the Speaker ; 
. and the same measure was lost, and again lost, the next Session, and 
the Session after that. • 

When an unjust privilege draws near to death, tliose who have profited 
by it, finding that they cannot mucli longer retain the comfort of its 
presence, generally endeavour to console themselves by proposing a 
compromise. They will give pp what they must, but strive hard to 
keep ail they can, and this they -think both right and wise. This was 
attempted in the present case. It was thought that by shifting the 
burden the profit might be retained, and that thus the Nonconformists, 
who were not such, bad people after all when properly managed, 
might be cajoled into acquiescence. But few persons seemed to like 
the look of the scheme, and the Bill in which it was embodied sutlored 
crushing defeats in 1864, 1865, and 1867. 

In 1866, Mr, Gladstone, speaking in the House, said tliat he did 
not think the simple • abolition of the rate would be a satisfactory 
settlement, and oddly enough declared his belief that when a church- 
rate was levied against the wishes of a reluctant minority, they, 
“in nine cases out ofien, escape or decline payment.” The seizure 
of the property of the members of many such minorities, tlic im¬ 
prisonment endured by otherjj, seemed to have made no impression 
on the honourable gentleman. The equanimity with which those who 
do not suffer an injustice, and perhaps even profit by it, cun discuss 
just how much it hurts, is both laughable and provoking to Uie victim. 
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All*. Gladstone having expressed a desire to intTOduce a Bill on lines 
wliifli he thought likely to be successful, the member who had charge 
of 1 iij' Abolition Bill refrained from pushing it; buit \,the GovemMent 
having been defeated on the Reform Bill, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
came into office, and a few weeks later the Compulsory Churdi-rate 
Abolition Bill was read a second time without a division. But it went 
no further. 

I'lu' following year, the Bill, introduced in March, passed through 
^1 its stages in the House of Commons, and was read a third time in 
♦Inly, and then, for the first time, was actually sent up to the Lords, 
who, however, luomptly throw it out on the second reading! It seemed 
as if the Impossibilists wei« right after all; the Lords, among whom 
wore the bishops, blocked the way, and were likely to continue to do 
so. In the winter session of that year, another attempt was made, 
resulting, as usual, in another failure. 

Early in 1868, Mr. Gladstone again introduced a Bill containing the 
arrangements for the retention of the parechial system which he 
thought practicable and desirable, declaring at the same time that, 
should his proposal not meet with acceptance, he should no longer raise 
any obstacle in the way of the more thorough-going measure which 
had been so long before the House, In little more than a month the 
Bill was read a third time, Mr. Newdegate mournfully declaring that 
it would destroy the parochial system of the Church of England, 
After some cobbling by the Lords, the Royal assent was given to the 
Compulsory Church-rate Abolition Bill, thus bringing to an end the 
parliament ary struggle which bad been carried on over since the deser¬ 
tion of the Nonconformists tliirty-four years previously. Thirty-four 
years of patient perseverance, of mapy defeats, of tantaliaing disap¬ 
pointments when the end seemed almost gained; but years 'also of 
steady advance in religious liberty, educating years to both parties, 
bringing great principles into prominence, and in the end proving the 
Iwpossibilists to have been mistaken. 

And yet, after all, church-rates had not been abolished. A rate 
might still be laid ; the difference, a very great one, was that po one 
would be obliged to pay it. Mr. Gladstone had retained the parochial 
system on which he had set his heart, but the pains and penalties had 
been done away with. Nonconformists had gained a large measure of 
justice, but nob quite the full measure they had a right to expect. ’ 

In the following year, to the minister’s daughter, in her own house 
at Cambridge, there appeared one day the housemaid, bearing on a 
waiter two slips of paper; the man, she said, had called for the rates 
—a town-rate, and the church-rate. 

“ ’J'he church-rate! ” said her mistress in surprise, then, finding 
on examination that it really was so, that the demand .was printed 
preci.«cly Tke that for an ordinary rate, with no hint that payment 
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was optional, ,slio gave the, girl the money for the town-rate, and told 
her to say to the collector that “ we do not pay chnroh-rates.” 

The maiden went her way, bat was back ^roctly. 

“ The man says, ma’am, that he oannot take such an answer as 
that i he must see the master.” 

He did see the master, and behaved with some insolence, declaring 
that tlio house belonged to St. John’s College, and the College would 
expect their tmiant to pay church-rates. Of course he was quickly 
sent aboi^t his business, in that house such pretensions were not likely 
to be successful. But among the poorer inhabitants of the parish, 
many probably would be misled by the manner in which the demand 
was made—would, in fact, be cheated out of their money. 

The incident show's the demoralizing effect of long retention of 
unjust privileges, for it is really not a good thing to get money for 
anypiupose by “ways that are darh^^and tricks that are vain,” and 
^especially not for religious purpc^es. It' shows also that w'hen one of 
the “ forts of folly ” is about to fall, those who are gladdened by the 
prospect do well if they can possess their souls in patience, and 
endure a little longer the losses to which they have so long been 
accustomed, rather than be content witli anything less than a 
complete victory, the thorough overthrow of tliat particular stronghold 
of injustice'. ♦ 

This true story seems to have an irresistible tendency to end like 
an old-fashioned sermon with a Jlnaiiy — and^a cmdmk. Finally has 
been already spoken. And to conclude—if any reader of these pages 
be engaged in a struggle with one of the many forms of injustice, let 
him take to heart tins lesson of experience—Never to mind the 
ImpoBsibilists, for it is a glorious fact that “’tis Truth alone is 
mighty,” ami that it is so mighty as to be altogether irresistible. 


Maj{y STKAu.MiLrr Ai,dis. 



FREE SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. 


F ree schools have always been a popular topic among Liberals 
and the working class. The programme of the National Educa¬ 
tion IA^agae, in 1860-70, was compulsory education in free unsecta¬ 
rian schools under public local management. ^ 

But when the Act of 1870 was passed, the sympathies of the then 
Government worked in the same direction as the orgginized power of 
the Conservative Anglican and denominational party, and, as is usual in 
English politics, legislation resulted in a compromise which called into 
existence the new foi'ce of popular local self-government, and at the 
same time fortified and expanded the antagonistic principle of private 
denominational management. The epnsequcnce was what should have 
been foreseen, that during the last twenty years national education, 
which demands for its successful development the united efforts of all 
who wish for the elevation and civilization of the nation, has been, more 
than almost any question, the cause; imd object of bitter pai*ty strife, 
the more bitter because ecclesiastical animosities have largely influenced 
the combatants. 

As a rule, the friends of denominational educatipn under private 
management have been strong opponents of free schools. Obviously, 
where the State Grant supplements private local resources, the 
managers of denominational schools could not afford to give up their 
income from fees unless an equivalent was supplied them from public 
funds, and the most clear-sighted supporters of the denominational 
system have always seen that any such additional public aid mnst lead 
to the abolition of private management. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who seems generally to care far more for the 
article of freedom from fees than for the article of public local 
management of the old Birmingham programme, raised this question 
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of tbo abolition of fees in what was ,known as the unauthorized pro¬ 
gramme of 1885. He made overtures to the leaders of the denomi¬ 
national party, and suggested that Parliament should free all schools 
by means of a subsidy, leaving the question of management intact. 
But two difficulties presented themselves at that time: the one the 
immediate opposition of the active section of the Liberal party, who, 
at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Bradford in the 
autumn of 1885, refused to accept a resolution simply in favour of the 
abolition of fees, apd amended it by adding, as an inseparable condi¬ 
tion, that the schools so freed should be under public management. 

The other difficulty was the unwillingness at that time of the 
denominational party to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s offer, even if they 
were to retain their private management. 

In those days the advocates of denominational schools wore very 
sanguine that the future had great things in store for their advantage. 
Cardinal Manning had, as he thought, organized an alliance between 
the Roman Catholics and the National Society, whereby the settlement 
of 1870 was to be reopened and the denominational schools wore 
to be placed in a much more advantageous position in reference to 
Board whools. Lord Cross (then Sir Richard Cross) announced at 
tHHiVidnes, in November, 1885, the intention of the Government to 
ai)point a Royal Commission oh Education, with a view to redressing 
the grievances and improving the position of the “ voluntary ” 
schools, and it was felt that the freeing of all schools would l)e a 
dangerous step to take, as no rnatter what might be said or promised 
at the time, it must lead to a diminution of independence for managers 
of “voluntary” schools. Moreover, Mr. ^Chamberlain had not at 
that time thought out the detaijs of his scheme, and there was clearly 
a groat difference between a grant based on the average fee throughout 
the country, and a grant based on the average fee of the particular 
school which was henceforward to give gratuitous education. 

In the event of a uniform subsidy in lieu of fees, the Church of 
England schools in rural districts, the mass of the Board schools, 
and the mass of the Roman Catholic schools would gain. But the 
Church of England schools in towns, the British schools, and especially 
the Wesleyan schools, would be heavy losers; and as these classes fof 
schools are'at present maiirtained with little or no subscription, it was 
felt that a loss of fee income of three or four shillings on an average, 
and in some cases of a pound or more a head, would be fatal to their 
continued existence. On the other hand,.p subsidy which gave large 
help to schools used by the lower middle-class, and where the managers 
subscribe little or nothing, and a paltry subsidy to those schools which 
educate the poor, and where the voluntary managers or the ratepayers 
are making a considerable local effort, would be too outrageous o 
proposal for any one to listen to. 
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Qaestions therefore, both of high policy and of practical expediency, 
with the certainty of strenuoua Liberal opposition, made Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s proposal inopportune and unacceptable. 

The appointment of the Royal Commission shelved, the Education 
(jiiestion for two or thn'c years, Vfith the certainty that as soon as 
that Commission had reported ralSny important questions, would be 
raised, and Parliament would be called upon to consider vital princi¬ 
ples, and to grapple with serious difficulties. 

The report of that Commission is not always consistent with itself, 
.and such as it was it wa^ repudiated by the minority, who presented a 
counter report directly opposed to the majority, as far as the political 
questions related to education are concerned. 

Perhaps the most definite and easily apprehended proposal of the 
majority was that of aid to denominational schools from the rates with¬ 
out ratepayers’ management. But here^, too, the voluntary managers 
of the Established Church, more clear-sighted than their friends on 
the Commission, saw that public support involved public management, 
and repudiated the offer of the Commission. 

The Goveniment then proposed to embody in the Code an 
attenuated residuum of those recommendations upon which the majority 
and the minority were agreed. But the brgaiiiyjed power of the-, 
denominational party, acting through the National Society, prevailed, 
and after a period of haggling and of offers to reduce still further the 
demands for educational efficiency included in the Code, the Govern¬ 
ment finally succumbed, not very honourably, to the clearly formulated 
demand of the National Society, that there should be no improvement 
in education unless by moans of legislation the financial position of 
the managers of denominaticmal schools should be strengthened. 

But while the struggle was thus maintained in England—not openly 
in the House of Commons, but in secret conclave and in the private 
rooms of the Education Department—the action of the Scotch members 
of Parliament entirely modified the political situation. • , 

It has been a tradition handed down from the days when large 
landowners controlled the county representation and county govern¬ 
ment, that whenever the counties should obtain from Parliament the 
right to manage their own affairs by elective councils, a compensation 
would have to be given from Parliamentary funds to the landowners 
by w'ay of relief of rural rates. 

This compensation went in England, as might be expected, mainly 
in relief of property. * 

But when the turn of Scotland came to receive some £240,000 a 
year as a compensation for being permitted to manage its own busi¬ 
ness, the Scotch members said they would rather apply the money to 
the T-elief of the poor than of the rich, and urged that this subsidy 
should be ns* d in freeing the schools. The Government, in spite of 
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the fears and opposition of some of its more consistent supporters, 
more than fifty of whom voted against the proposal, granted the wish 
of the Scotch representatives, and a scheme was framed—faulty and 
insufficient, but one which,, nevertheless, haa^ already established a 
substantially free-school system for Scotland—and no one can doubt 
that a short time will sweep aw’ay the remnant of fees which are still 
collected in the elementary schools of that country. 

The points to be noted in'the Scotch plan are •.—1. That fees wei'e 
only partially abolished, and, as far as the Government were con¬ 
cerned, were to be retained beyond the Fifth Standard. 

2. That provided there were a sufficient amount of free places fo 
the satisfaction of the department, some public schools might l»e 
sanctioned as continuing to charge fees. 

3. That the subsidy in lieu of fee,8 was offered to the denominational 
sis well as to the public schools. 

The first point is, perhaps, the most objectionable of ajl. The vicious 
habit prevails in many parts of England of msing the fee with the 
standard, thus an extra impulse is given to the selfishness of the 
parent, who may be tempted to look rather to the earnings of his child 
than to the child’s educational progress. It is admitted that in some 
(pstricts the fee is raised for the purpose of driving the child out of 
school tp work, or in order in a rural school to get rid of the trouble 
of teaching with an insufficient staff two or thn^o children in the upper 
standards,. 

Clearly, if there is jto be only partial remission, it is mo; e im¬ 
portant that that remission should take place in the higher rather 
than in the Ipwei- standards. 

As ^ Np. 2, the main objections to permitting a free school to charge 
fees is the great danger of emphasizing class distinctions in our 
elenient^ system. There is too much of these already under a paying 
system, with, iees varying in individual schools. One of the advantages 
of a free-school system would b^sithat no school would be stamped as 
socially, inferior, nor would there be a danger that a libtiral staff and 
intelligent, teaching should be reserved for the school,s where a higher 
fee is charged. 

As to No. 3, it must be remarked that in Scotland only about 
one-fifth, of the children are educated in privately managed schools, 
four-fifths are found in the Board schools, or, as they are better 
named,, the public schools of Scotland. No school other than a Board 
school can he placed on the list for annual grants in Scotland, 
unless the depwtment is satisfied that for special reasons, such as the 
religious convictions of the parents, the school is needed, and the 
department reports all these cases, Avith the reason, for sanction to 
.Parliament. 

Where the education of the mass of the people is in the hands of the 
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representatives of the people, there seems no serious objection to allow¬ 
ing what may be described as a safety-valve for religious difference. 
The minorities, mainly Roman Catholic, with a small sprinkling of 
Episco])alians who have taken advantage of the liberty of the Scotch 
Education Act to apply lir annual grants, have not built their schools 
for the community but for their own special, supporters. The general 
education of tlu' district is supplied by the public authority—^the 
School Board of the district. If the Scotch system of educational 
organization urere extended to England there would be very little 
difficulty in carrying, with the consent of nearly all parties, proposals 
for the liberal treatment of dissentient minorities. But where, as in 
England ta a very large extent, education is not supplied by the 
people and managed by the people, but is furnished for the people 
and managed for the people by volunteers often not in sympathy with 
the prevailing feeling of the district, it is necessary to bear in mind ' 
the fact that we are slowly and painfully fighting onr way to .that 
municipal and publicly managed system of which the Scotch are in 
the full enjoyment. 

The moment the Government granted free education to Scotland it' 
was obvious that so attractive a boon could not be long withheld from 
England, Formerly the Government, the Education Department, the 
philosophic counsellors w'ho are so ready to furnish instruction to the 
nation, had told us that free education was Socialist, that it under¬ 
mined parental responsibility, that it was injurious to education, led 
to irregular attendance—that what was not paid for was not Valued, 
&c. &c. We have all been familiar with the well-worn warning, 

“ Exspectes eadem a sumifao miniinoque poeta.” But when pnee a , 
Conservative Government had freely conceded this gift of free educa¬ 
tion to Scotland, few supporters of the‘ Government could be found to 
repeat those old ai’gaments which formerly they had relished so much. 
It is therefore no matter of surprise when we learn that the National 
Society issued certain leaflets against the abolition of fees in 1885, 
but that they are at present withdraw^ from circuljjKpn; and it is a 
matter of the very mildest surprise when we find a series of letters in 
a Hampshire newspaper in favour of free education signed A. S. E. C., 
which initials se(‘m to stand for Assistant-Secretary Education Com¬ 
mission. In fact, the Tory party is now well trained in that process 
of education which Mr. Disraeli began, and which so roused the wrath 
of Lord (Salisbury twenfy-two years ago. If the humoKius satirist of 
the party which he once led could now revisit the Political party of 
which he was so great an ornament, he would enjoy the sight of the 
once reluctant Robert Cecil, now coining a phrase not so happy in form 
as those ot the great master of phrases, W still worthy of being labelled 
as the performance of a pupil—“School of Disraeli—^Assisted Education.” 

When the Government passed the grant to free schools in Scotland, 
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t.hey virtually enacted what is hinted in the phrase'assisted ed>ication, 
what will be realized in the short war-cry of the old League— 
fret'syhools. , . 

Those wl&o are compelled to stand aside from the mMSe 6i party 
conflict maybe indulged the satisfaction of an amused sense of humour 
at the changes enforced by our political situation on the most 
reluctant to depart from the traditions of the past, and yet amusement 
does not imply censure. Few politicians nowadays are not forced to 
imitate the Sicambrian and burn what they once worshipped—worship 
what they once burnt. Mr. Matthew Arnold was no friend to free 
schools. He was sent abroad to report on foreign schools specially 
with reference to this question of the abolition of the foe, and he, who 
had no constituency to please, who was free to allow the light of pure 
reason to illmhinate the whole question which he was discussing, 
recommended that we should take the question in hand. His remarks 
shpw the necessity which will certainly force even the reluctant in the 
direction of free schools. He writes;— 

“ In the fir.st place, the retention ■of school fees is not a very iiupuitant 
matter. Simply fi-om the point of view- of a friend of education there are 
advantages jn their retention, and advantages in their abolition, and the 
- balance of advantage is decidedly, in my opinion, on the side of retention, 
But we must remember, on the other hand, that there are some questions 
which it is peculiaxly undesirable to mako matters of continued public 
discussion; questions particulai'ly lending tliemselves to the mischievous 
declamation and arts of demagogues, and that this question of gratuitous 
popular schooling is one of them. How often, if the question liecoines Ji 
political one, will doclaimors be repeating that the popular school ought to 
be made free because the wealthier classes havf) robbed the poor of endow¬ 
ments intended to educate them ! The assertion is not true, indeed’; what 
we call ‘ populai' education’js a* quite modem conception; what the pious 
founder in general designed formerly was to catch all promising subjects and 
to make priests of them. But how surely will jwpular audiences believe thaii| 
the popular school has been rabbed, and how Imd for them to believe it, how 
will the confusion of our time be yet further thickened by their believing 
it? I am inclined to think therefore that sooner than let free popular 
schooling become a burning political question m a eountiy like ours, a wise , 
statesman would do well to adopt and organize it. Only it will be impossible 
to organize it with the State limiting its concern, as it does now, to the 
. popular school only; and this am be so palpably shown to bo a nuitter of 
commou jufitice that one need not d^pair 6f bringing even tlio popuiir 
judgment to recognize it. 

S^adly; there is a danger, perhaps, lest when we have got very elaborate 
and compl^ returns, and these returns show a very satisfactory proportion 
between scholars in daily attendance and seholars^ou the bpoks, a very satis- 
, factory limit to tho plumber of scholai-s allowed to each teacher, and a very 
satisf^ory percentage of passes in the established matters* of instruction, 
we should think that thei*efore vfe must be doing well with our popular 
schools, and that we have no cause to envy the popular schools abroad, and 
nothing to learn from them. On the contrary, the things on which we pride 
ourselves are mere matihihery; and what we should do well to lay to heart is 
that foreign schools with larger classes, longer holidays, and a school-day 
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often cut in two as we have seen, nevertheless, on the whole, pve, from the 

better training of their teachers, and the better planning of thmr school 

oonrse, ai superior popular instruotion to ours.” ■# 

*? 

These words of Mr. Arnold are important further, as reminding us 
that the question of the fee is not the only question affecting the 
vrelfare of our schools, and the existence of dual and rival systems is 
the main hindrance at present to that public responsible organisation 
of our national education which is the greatest security for its 
progress. 

It may be assumed, after what has taken place, that it is only a ques¬ 
tion of a short time before we have a system of free schools in England.. 
The only question is, shall we get free schools directly, or by one 
or two steps ? Shall we at once have representative management, or 
will that be delayed for a short time ? 

Undoubtedly the simplest and best way to establish free schools is 
. to make them universal But apparently some attempts will be made 
to enact an optional system. 

The first proposition to be established is, that whatever Parliamen¬ 
tary grant is offered shall be based on the average fee of the country, 
and in fairness this grant should be caiculfted a little below the 
average fee ; first, because a great deal of trouble will be saved by 
the receipt of a fixed sum from the Treasury instead of weekly collec¬ 
tion of fees; secondly, because fees are a local burden, and localities 
should be willing to take something on themselves in consideration of 
a very liberal Parliamentaiy grant. The average fee throughout the 
country by the last returns was 10s. 2^d. A grant, therefore, of 10s. 
a head would be very liberal. But all schools whore the average fee 
is 3d. and upwards a week would lose ^by accepting this grant in lieu 
of fees, and by the annual report of last year about 41 per cent, ol the 
’ icholars paid 3d. a week and more. It does not follow that schools 
with 41 per cent, of the Scholars would lose by accepting a fee 
grant of 10s., as there are many scholars paying 3d. and more 
in schools the average fee income of which is below 10s. a head. A 
large infant 'school enables a high fee to be charged in the senior 
department, and yet the average fee may bo moderate. Bat it may pro¬ 
bably be assumed that in schools attended by more than a quarter of 
the scholars of the country, the fee income exceeds the grant which 
Parliament is likely to give in order to abolish the fee. 

Some may suggest, let schools be free to choose whether they will 
accept or refuse the boon of aided gratuity. 

‘ One remark may here be made, that a school cannot be allowed to 
be partially free. Clearly it would be most unsatisfactory to allow a 
school to free a certain number of standards and not the whole. It 
has been already pointed out that if we are to have partial freedom, 
such freedom should rather be granted to the higher than the lower 
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standards^^ A more ourions.stiggestioa has heen made Ih&b a school 
with higher fees should be allowed a Barliamentaiy gruit in dimina- 
tioti not in abolition of tike fee. Thus the Eer. G. Pamon, Vicar of 
Hol^ Trinity,, Dover, writing in the Tim^ of the Srd of rebniary, 
proposes that in 6d. or 9d. schools the fee fdionld be lowered to 2d. or 
” 5d. by means of the Government subsidy. 

But there is ho ofiScial supervimon of the fees of voluntary schools, 
and if this were permit^, a school now charging 4d. would raise 
the fee, say, to 8d. or 9d., and then take the Government grant, and go 
on charging the 4d. Moreover, a grant to lower, not to abolish, the fee 
would be a waste of public money, as it would not secure the object 
aimed at, the complete opening of the school-doors to the children. 
Such a plan, in short, would be a subsidy to the managers, not to the 
parents. , 

But it may be said, leave at least voluntary schools free to 
accept or refuse the boon. In answer, it may be noted, first, that 
Parliament will certainly not make a grant equal to the average fee 
in order to free those schools whose fee income is below the average. 
This would be merely making an extra present to the schools with low 
fees. Secondly, if free tohools are due to those who use our elemen¬ 
tary schools, it cannot be left to the discretion of the managers 
whether the parents enjoy that right or not. 

Take such a town as Preston, Birkenhead, or Stockport, in none of 
which are there any Board schools. In Proton the fee income in 
1884-5 was nearly 15^. ahead. In Birkenhead more than 14/!. a head, 
and in Stockport more than 19s. a head. 

Clearly the pefople of these towns will not consent to leave it to 
voluntary managers to settle wjaether the schools shall be free or not; 
and the managers who levy these high fees and work their schools with 
very small voluntary contributions, less than 8s. a head, will not be 
prepared voluntarily to sacrifice from 5s. to 9s. a head of income when 
they are not likely to raise the difference from their subscribers. The 
natural result of freeing schools in these ’towns is that the mass of 
them must be transferred to School Boards, who will meet the 
deficiency out of the rates. ^ 

But even in towns with School Boards the some difficulty will occur. 
In Liverpool, about three-fourths of the children in attendance are in 
voluntary schools, and these schools levy on an average about 18s. 
a head, the voluntary contributions being about 2s. 7<f. a head. If 
we could separate the Eoman Catholic schools of Liverpool from the 
others, we should probably find a much higher fee and a much lower 
rats of subscription. Here, too, an optional ^stem of freedom would 
find the voluntary managers very unwilling to accept it; and the 
great majority of children, finding no room in the Board Schools, would 
be forced to submit to the continued payment of fees. 
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Even in towns where the School Board furnishes the \f,bnlk of the 
accommodation tho same grievance would exist locally. In London 
the great mass of the school accommodation in Westminster , and in 
Paddington is in denominational schools. ' *, 

People living in these districts would not submit willingly to pay 
fees; and where, as in Bethnal Green ar Walworth, nearly all the schools 
are Board schools, still, when these schools are full, some must put ,up 
with the teaching supplied in the voluntary schools and might be 
met by tho demand of a fee. In short, it is obvious that whatever 
attempt may be made to avoid the conclusion of a universal free 
system, we must, if we entertain the matter at all, arrive sooner, or 
later at this solution. 

The next consideration is, supposing that we have a unive^l free 
school system, is it possible to leave the greater part of the schools 
under private management ? On this point there is a large body of 
evidence from friends to denominational schools and opponents of the 
abolition of the fee, that the two changes must go together. 

Thus the Rev. J. R. Diggle, at the Church Congress at Cardiff, on, 
the 3rd October, 1889, said in reference to the abolition of fees: 

“ Take, for Instance, the schools in connection with the Church of England. 
At present, the State contributes 40 percent, of the total cost of those scho<^, 
and exercises accordingly an excessive amount of control witliin the school, 
through its inspefstom. The paj'ents contribute 30 per cent., and exercise only 
an indirect, but none the less a powerful inifuence upon the welfare of the 
s<;hool; the subscribei’s contribute 24 per cent., and practically nominate 
the official body of managers. It is obvious that if the contribution from 
tho State is increased from 4(1 per (jont. to 7(! per cent., that increase of con¬ 
tribution must be accompanied by such an increase of control as to render 
them pi’Hctically State schoo'is. If, on the other hand, the ratepayer is 
sulMbituted for tho parent, 1 Uiink that it is equally obvious that the rate¬ 
payer would obtain a more direct representation upon the management of 
the sdiools tlian the parent now enjoys. In either case the schools would 
cease to retain the independent character which now marks their 'manage¬ 
ment, and which has liithorto induenced their progi'ess; and little except 
the existence of voluntary contributions would exist to distinguish them from 
schools under School Boards. Hiat little would soon dmppeaj? under the 
circumstmices which I have detailed, and practically the era of universal 

School Boards would be ushered in.” ' 

♦ ■ * ' 

Archdeacon Smith is reported in the Guardian of July 17, 1889, 
as having said at the Canterbury Diocesan Corderence, that he Relieved 
the abolition of school fees would be the death-knell of voluntary 
schools, and it would be a suicidal thing for them to promote." 

Many other statements might be quoted, both from letters signed 
by prominent friends of denominational schools end in leading articles 
of newspapers which take that side, jail freeing that free ddu(»dion 
must, involve, if not at once, at any rate in a very short time, public 
re’presonfcativo management—that is, universal Board Schools. 
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It is enongii to quote one such utterance whicii appeared in the 
Times of Feb. 7, 1890, in a letter signed C. H. A., initials which 
correspond with those of Mr, 0. H. Alderson, one of the niajority of 
the Royal Commission, ai\d for many years an able .inspector of 
schools. , . 

In reply to Archdeacon Smith, anotiiier Royal Commissioner who 
lias been quoted already as regarding the abolition of the fee of the 
death-knell of voluntary schools, and who wrote to the Times, of Feb. 8, 
that there ?wa8 no logical connection between additional aid from the 
State and local representative management. 0. H. A. states that 
“though the Archdeacon’s contention may he logical, the world is not 
ruled by logic. The writer goes on to say: 

“ And would the Archdeacon consider it a more valuable guamntee for 
the maintenance of those strictly Ohurch of England trusts in which he ia 
interested to open them to Her Majesty’s inspector ex officio who might bo 
a Romani Catholic, or a Nonconformist, or an Agnostic, or to otlior 
nominees of the department, irrespective of creed, than to give a voice in 
their management to the suspected but possibly orthodox ratepayer ? ” 

C. H. A. goes on to ask what is the probable future of the present 
voluntary schools. 

“ Can any one suppose,” ho says, “ that schools which are preponderantly sub¬ 
sidised by the State ivill be permitted for any lengtli of time to continue under 
the same slightly p.atriarchal management as tliat which exists for voluntiiiy 
schools at present ? To any onewho cherishes this illusion, the resolution lately 
passed by the Itondon School Board, coupling frcc schools with representative 
miinagement, the utterances of Canon Ei-emantle and l)r. Percival ought to 
convey a warning note. 

“ It would be sufficiently absurd to speak of schools maintained to the 
extent of throe-fourths of their annual cost by the State as; voluntaiy. But 
they are not likely for any long luturo to retain even the last shred of title 
to 1)6 so designated. Voluntaiy subscribers w'ill probably not care to con¬ 
tinue t^r unequal and insignificant partnership with the State, when their 
religious preferences in such matters as the clioice of teacher count for little 
or nothing. Subscriptions will dwindle, and then cease, and either the State 
will step in to make good the deficiency, or recoui’se wiB be had to therntos, 
upon the conditions, no doubt, of the Cowper Temple clause in the Kduc.ation 
Act of 1870. In either case, the voluntaiy element in the suppoH of public 
elementary schools will, finally cease. This may l)e a good thing, or a. ba4 
thing, according to the different standpoints from which it is regarded. But 
one thing is clear—-that the abolition of locally raised school fees will draw 
in its train consequ^oes which will profoundly modify the rclation of deno¬ 
minational bodies to elementaiy education,” 

It IBs from the convietionthat the statement of C. H. A. is absolutely 
cocpf'Cty and that the proposal to free the schools even partially must 
leadto^a national representative system of local school administration, 
that wa- hold it would be childish to try and evade the intimate and 
necessary connection between the two proposals. 

But here a distinction may be drawn. If the State recognizes that 
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the schools which are intended for all should be under public manage¬ 
ment, and so conducted as to shew fuU consideraSaon to i^e theological 
differences which divide Hiose who use the schoolsj and which after 
all are, in the great majority of cases, of a minor character ; it may 
also be fairly urged that, once given a national system, %e ought to 
be very considerate to those minorities, who only plead for themselves, 
and who make corresponding financial efforts which may justify their 
petition for private management, coupled with a liberal measure of 
public support. 

The broad distinction between the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholics—the two great champions of denominational and’ 
privately managed schools—^is this: the Established Church claims to 
be the Church of the nation, and as such to Imve a right to educate 
tjie whole nation. The Roman Catliolics, as a rule, plead for reh'gious 
liberty to educate their co-religiomsts, and ask for public help to 
supplement their private resources. 

The Roman Catholic school is never the only school of the locality., 

But throughout the rural districts tho Church of England school 
is, as a rule, the only school. Even were there are no Nonconformists, 
it would be right that the school of the village community should be 
under impartial management. The existence of large bodies of Non¬ 
conformists makes this more imperative. In a village where the 
school population is under a hundred there should obviously be but 
one school, and even where the school children number three or four 
hundred, it is far better educationally to have but one school. 

But in Wales; and Cornwall, for instance, where the great bulk pf 
the population is Nonconformist, it is' intolerable that the school 
should be under the clergyman, and thp..schoolmaster chosen for his 
churchmanship; advertisements for village schoolmasters and mis¬ 
tresses habitually stipulate not only that the applicant shall be a|phurch- 
man, but often what is called a “ good ”..or “ sound” Churchmkn, and 
a communicant. He is generally required to add the functions of 
organist and trainer ^pf the choir; and, especially in the case of mis¬ 
tresses, to teach the Sunday-school. In towns the dual system may be 
tolerable, in the countiy -there should, as a rule, be but one system, 
and that one managed by the commuttity. Of course the area of the 
present- village boards needs considerable enlargement 

Some persons propose as a compromise the severance of the reUgioiis 
and s<!eular teaching, and the handing over the latter to public manage¬ 
ment, while retaining the formw in denomihational schools in the hands 
of the existing managers. This, which is theoretically the Irish 
system, and which was advocated long ago by Dr. Hook, when Vicar 
of Leeds, may seem just and reasonable; but it would not work in 
practice, nor would it be a wise policy for tbe friends of religious 
teaching to advf'cate it. 
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The large body of the Wesleyans and many other Nonconformists 
do not desire secular schools, but schools where simple, Scriptural 
teaching is gi?ea without introducing the children to theological 
controvert. The great bulk of the laity of the Church of England 
desire the same thing; and, according to the Rev, Brskine Clarke, this 
is the kind of teaching which prevails in many Church of England 
schools. But if we sever the secular school from the religious 
teaching, we give what apparently the bulk of the people do not want; 
we satisfy the zealots of . the High Church and sacerdotal party, and 
we also satisfy the theoretic secularists, who insist; at any cost, on the 
enforcement in all spheres of social life, of the complete secularity of 
State action. But many of us, though favourable in principle to 
secular schools, are not prepared to hamper the progess of education 
by dividing Englishmen into two camps on this point of Bible teaching 
in the public school, or to interfere with that local liberty which is 
nearly always used in favour of Biblical teaching. On the other 
hand, the experience of the National Society is not favourable to this 
divided responsibility. The Rev. J. Duncan, Secretary to the 
National Society, stated in his evidence before the Royal Commission, 
QQ. 11528-11583: That in 1875 the National Society issued a cir^ 
cular recommending the clergy, if they were forced to transfer their 
schools to a board, to reserve the building for the first hour for 
the purpose of giving religious instruction. He stated that such an 
arrangement was apt to end in failure, and he said that he would 
rather the School Board were responsible for the whole i-eaching, 
religious as well as secular, since, though such religious teaching was 
not as fuU as he would desire, yet it was better than none, which 
would be the practical result of the reservation of the building for 
the hour of reli^ous instruction. 

It seepiB, therefore, that the scheme which extreme sacerdotalists 
and extreme secularists would unite upon, would not be acceptable to 
the bulk of the parents, or to the bulk of those who desire religious 
teaching in the schools. 

Another compromise is sometimes suggested that in the existing 
Church, schools there should hereafter be a dual government by 
means of representatives of the ratepayers associated with some of the 
existing managers. 

Such a solution would be delusive and certainly unacceptable to 
the friends of public management. It might seem a moderate pro¬ 
posal that there should be five elected managers and two representa¬ 
tives of the old management; but this would mean in practice the 
continued predominance of the denominational system, coupled with 
public support; for it would be strange if in rural districts two out of 
five elected members were not supporters of the clergyman, and these 
two, with the two representatives of the old managers, could always 
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outvote the representatives of the majority of the parishioners, and 
thus the teacher, as before, might be required to be the ecclesiastical 
servant of the clergyman. The following advertisement shows how, 
by mejins of our national elementary system and the liberal Parlia¬ 
mentary grants denominational purposes are mibsidised; 

“ Wanted immediately, first or second class certificated infants’ 
mistress for country national school (average sixty-seven). . . . 
Thorough churchwoman (high) and communicant, willing to help in 
parish and Sunday-school.” 

Another advertisement mentions weekly eucharist and organ, 
apparently suggesting that both are among the duties of the schopl- 
master. These advertisements appear in the Stihod Guardian of 
Feb. 8, 1890. The National Union of Teachers could give ample 
evidence of the way in which ecclesiastical servioes are frequently 
demanded without extra pay from the teacher of the village school. 
The salary which is entered in the accounts of the school submitted to 
the inspector, frequently covers by an understanding or express agree¬ 
ment the duty of playing the organ in church. The way teachers are 
often treated by clerical managers was painfully revealed in a paper 
read by Mr. (iirling, formerly President of the National Union of 
Teachers, at a recent annual conference. Even with a purely elective 
body of managers, unless the area of administration is largely 
extended, such oppression and fraud may still be practised.. Nothing 
short of representative management over considerable areas will 
secure that-in our elementary schools the teacher shall be selected 
for his professional merit and efficiency, and for that alone; that he 
shall be fairly paid, and that no unprofessional services shall be 
exacted from him. , 

This change from parochial autocracy to independence will be 
resented by many of the clergy, and by nearly all the clerical 
organizations from Convocation to the smallest mridecanal conference, 
but when political parties move in earnest this kind of opposition 
must give way. The Govemmmt yielded lt«t year to clerical pressure 
as to the-Code, but even a Conservative Government cannot afford to 
go twice to Canossa. 

We may therefore conclude that free schools will shortly be estab¬ 
lished, accompanied or soon followed by public management, at any 
rate for the bulk of the schools, and those professing to be available 
for the nation as a whole. It is impossible in these days of growing 
democracy that the direct, superintendence of^the education of their 
children can be long withheld from the community as a whole, and 
loft in the hands of volunieers. 

MorcoA'tT, there are certain popular .questions to which, when they 
are projwimded, only one answer is possible. 

The clergy undoubtedly are alarmed, and they may blame Lord 
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Saliabary for having a^joken on this questaon^ But thpy, too, feel that 
they cannot ea^y make Him draw back. Should free schools bo 
nowr abandoned, the Liberationist lecturer in the village will be able 
to say with justice, When even a Tory j&overnment was ready to 
enable you to send your children to school free from fees, it was the 
clergy of the Established Church who 'prwented him for fear that you 
should manage the school to which you send your children; and he 
will add, Vote for the Liberationist candidate, and you shall have a 
free school—a school managed by ^e people, and a school that shall 
cost you little, for the funds which endow one of the many religions 
bodies which make up collectively the Church of England—that is, the 
Christianity of England—when once applied on behalf of all to a truly 
national purpose, will maintain a far more liberal and complete 
education than any you have yet enjoyed. 

E. Lyulph Stanley, 

P.S.—^The recent declaration of Mr. W. H. Smith in the House of 
Commons has been genetrally taken to mean that any proposals in 
relief of fees are abandoned, at any rate for this year. 

This receding from Lord Salisbury’s position of last autumn may 
do great injury to the Conservatives as a political party ; but it will 
not throw back free education into the limbo of questions outside the 
horizon of practical politics. The only effect will be to make a 
present to the Liberal party led: by Mr. Gladstone of a popular cry, 
and to cause the concession,* if made by the Conservatives, to have the 
character of a capitulation, and not of a free gift. 

Perhaps Lord Salisbury need not have put his hand to the plough. 
Having done so, it is fatal to look back. 



THE FOUR OXFORD HISTORY LECTURERS. 


To iht Editor of ** The Contemfobary Review.” 


Sir, 

Only a short time befco'e he finally quitted public life, my late friend, 
Mr. Bright, made a speech. One of those smart people who wiite short 
notices for the daily London press, whom we may cdl S——, congratulated 
him on the fact that he had called no one knave or fool in it. The 
paragraph was put before Mr. Bright by a candid friend, and when the old man 

had read it, he said: “ Well, I was not thinking of S--when I made the 

speech." So, in my December article, I called no one knave or fool, and T 
wjis not thinking of the four lecturers who have sent you what they call 
a reply. 

I wished to point out what were the motives which led me to get a return 
of the work done by the Oxford and Oambrhlge Professors and* Readers, 
what were the erroi-s, in my judgment, of the Commission, what were the 
inevitable consequences of itho policy adopted, and what might possibly or 
probably ensue from it, in the higher teaching of the two Universities, 
particularly Oxford. I have lived hew for nearly fifty yeai’S, am' possessed 
of certain faculties of observation, and have the experiences which come 
from the fact of my having filM probably more unpaid o&ces in the 
University than any |»rson who has resided there. I can also claim that 
no member of the University has more persistently striven to do service to 
the University than 1 have, and I can allege that I see no cause to regret 
any line of action which I have taken here since 1858, when I first held 
academical office, to the present day and hour. 

The statements which made, ere, I submit, accurate. I objected, and I 
do object, to the pr^tice under which college lecturers, who may be 
presumed to have an interest in the success of - their pupils, are habitually 
'examiners. 1 painted out what was likely to follow from the practice, and 
what were the schools in which the mischief was most likely to be dominant. 

I made no allusion to individuals. The process which I adopted is entirely 
fair in controversy. If I was under the impression that the English 
bankruptcy laws assisted debtots in cheating their creditors, no tradesman is 
justified in alleging that I meant that he was going to cheat his creditors. 
If I argued that the law which regulates private Imks of issue t^es no 
^ara,ntee.s that the issuing house is solvent, no banker, who had stxoh an 
issue, would have a right to cliai^ me with saying that he was insolvent or 
fraudulent. Systems, and the possible or probable consequences of systems 
are, and nlways will he, fair subjects of criticisms, and it would be a very 
serious tiling for the prospects of integrity and justice if they Were not, ^ 

The four lecturers, however, are very indignant. They have fitted the 
cap on themselves. I had never thought of them personally; I gave no hint 
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that I thought of th«n, though they are under the impression that I meant 
to describe them, I was doing nothing of the kind. I was thinking of a 
general system, not of particiilar instances. 1 shotdd not dream of applying 
general rules to individual cases. -'i|ho game is not worth the candle. Of 
course I know very well that the most cautions generalities ofifend some 
people. And I should not on this occasion care to notice the “reply,” were 
it not for certain passages which I cannot leave without rejoinder. Apologies 
for practices generally answer themselves. So do charges of “ inaccurate 
statements, of tjweeping, ill-founded, and often ill-natured criticism." I am 
perfectly conW^xt to leave my reputation as it i^, and I am convinced that 
not four, and not forty, college lecturers can damage it—at least with those 
whose good-will is' worth having. But there are some statements which 
have to be answered. 

In the first place, the summary printed in Mias, and purporting to he 
an account of what “ are alnfost my own words,” is a travesty of what I 
wrote. I said, it is true, that the college tutors (or lectui’ers) boycotted the 
professors. I never found fault with them for doing so, but with the 
Commissioners who allowed this to be possible, and then I commented on 
the tendencies of the system under which college lecturers secure a 
monopoly of the student’s time, and ticket him in ^minations where they 
are dominant. There is all the difference in the world between describing 
a tendency and alleging a fact, I know absolutely nothing bf the 
historical knowledge poss(sssed by the four lecturers. They may be 
entirely well-informed and competent or the reverse. I know nothing 
about this, and I am not likely’to know anrthing about it. I will put my 
cjise by a parallel which will, I think, be clear. Lot us suppose that two 
sets of tradesmen were equally and identically licensed by the same authority 
to carry on the same business in the samatown, but that tlxe authority gjtve 
one of the sets the solo right to compel customers to use the shops of this 
one set only. Would it not Jxe fair to predict wJjaL would be the conse¬ 
quence to the other sot, to the cdstomers, to the trade, and to the goods ? 
Is it not clear that the other set would bo boycotted, that the customers 
would be appropriated, that the trade would be partial, and that the goods 
would^ liable to deterioration and adulteration ? The favoured traders 
might no sensitive, but the system* would not be above criticism. Now, it is 
a system analogous to this, and, in my opinion, rather worse tlian this, wliich 
I have examined, and, if you will, condemned. 

There are two details in the reply which need a more pmticular rejoinder. 
It is no doubt the case that the process of naming or commending the 
examiners is as the lecturers allege. I have, indeed, taken little interest in 
the proceedings of the Faculty, for I speedily discovered that theie was a 
board within the Board, a lecturers’ association which prepared business, 
wliieh brought it forward, cut and dried, and secured its acceptance. In the 
nature of things such a combination is an organization, the rest of the 
Boartl.is a mob. The Vice-Chancellor and Proctoyi m-ay or may not. bo 
accjuainted with the merits of these examiners who’ are proposed. Tliey 
used to appoint them, and are now superseded. A superseded, and therefore 
discredit^, element in an electoral body is proimbly deferential. But tlie 
process by which a theoretically elected anti official body may be turned into 
a caucus would interest no one. The result is the subject of interest. 

I did not w^te on the subject without examining the facts. T took the 
last ten years ofHhe Oxford Calendar, which is an official document (or .at 
least the only official document on which T cpuld I’ely) for the names of the 
examiners, and their stsitus in the several colleges. For the first three years, 
there were three examiner's and two examinations yearly ; for the last seven, 
one examination and four examiners. During this period there have been 
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thirteen examinations and forty-six votings. Of these votings thirty were 
by college tutors or lecturers, sixteen by outsiders. Of the persons appointed, 
eleven have been college lectui'ers, six outside examiners. The statement, 
then. that the proportion of persons r^'csenting the interests of the college 
teachers ha.s been only ns five to nine ” Werronoous for the whole period. In 
LS.'^O all three were college lecturers. In 1881, in the first examination, one 
Wits an outsider, in the second, two were. , In 1882 in the first examination, 
two wei'e outsiders, in the second all three. Now l)egins the new system. 
In 1888, there were two outsiders out of four. In 188-1, 1885, 1880, 1887, 
1888 one only was an outsider. In 1889 two were outsider^. Now, Jet us 
see how these four lectui'ers deal with the list. One, they ^y, is the head 
of a college, who “ is neither tutor nor lecturer in his college." This can only 
mean Dr. Bright, who was, when he w'as appointed, lecturer in histoi-y in 
his college. Those foi-ocions critics i)ass by that fact, by pointing to the 
present and taking no notice of the iMist, a somewhat irregular proceeding 
on the part of history lecturers. “ One is the deputy of the Regius Pro¬ 
fessor." But the Calendar informs me that he is a tutor of Christ Churclu 
Another is “a reader of the University.” But he is also desciibed in the 
Calendar as a lecturer at Christ Church. Evasions of ■ this kind are 
unworthy. A college tutor or lecturei’ may lie a Professor or Reader. It 
used to be said that when Christ Chiirrii was threatened with an Academical 
reform, it declai'ed itself kn Ecclesiastical corporation; when with an 
Ecclesiastical reform it took shelter under the plea that it was an Academical 
institution. The lecturers have borrowed the method. It is the device 
which Bunyan intends to be the character of Mr. Anything or Mr. Facing- 
both-ways. If 1 can rely on the. Xrniverfdty Calendar dui'ing the seven years, 
1883-1889 incliusive, the college lecturers and tutois have been in a majority 
on the Board of Histoiy examiners for five years out of seven. 

As regards the outsiders on the several hoards, they are precisely the 
persons M'hoiu J wish to .see engaged. Four of the six aro widely known, 
have contributed important work to the subject of history, and have a just 
and high reputation. Tliey have thought proper to take part in the exami¬ 
nations, and while they give a testimonhu to the actual working of the 
system, and supply the time-honoured defence for the appointment of 
ro-sident teacher.^, they have abstained from commenting on the tendetries of 
the system, and in particular on that objwtion on which llaid stress, that it 
signified very little who examined and voted for a candidate, if the person 
who has taught and drilled him is allowed to draw up the papers of questions 
which he is expected to answer. 

Of the two schools which I sjiecially criticized, an<l of which 1 attempted 
to describe the tendencies, that of History has imperfectly carried out what 
I wish to see general. But in a controversy of this kind, nothing is achieved 
by such statements as the four lecturers have made; and though J know 
nothing of their abilities, I trust that 1 may express a hope that they do 
not extend their metho'd to the subjects which they teach, and the pupils 
whom they drill. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

James E. TiiottOLu Rogers. 
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A MIDNIGHT 0 O NV K 11 SAT ION. 


A FEBRUARY evening of the present year. In the capital of a 
certain kingdom, in two great houses in that capital, in two 
rooms of those houses, two pillows may be seen inviting to repose- 
Well may they invite, for the heads that will presently be laid upon 
them are, all a-buzz with a conflict of speculations, dubieties, impulses, 
which, in the outcome, may have all the importance of a battle in 
which the fortunes of a nation are enga^tjd. It is near midnight, 
but the conflict is not over yc't iiPeither brain; this which is the King’s, 
or that which is the Lord li^eper s. Repose is not for either great 
man yet, even for the night; and when' some thought of rest does 
interrupt the Eurly-bufly that goes on in tKe mind of both,' imagina¬ 
tion presents to the view of both (in one ca^e mistily, in the other with 
a more welcome distinctness) a different sort of pillow from that which 
awaits them at the moment. For it is not^ the worst of their disturb¬ 
ances that the King and the Minister are jin conflict with each other, 
though it is that which keeps each of them brooding and fuming, re¬ 
solving, dissolving, and resolving anew, so late on the evening when 
they are to “ have it out; ” part, or go on together in more or less 
of concord. 

The picture presented by the younger man—and though he is King 
and Master to an immense extent, thei’e is much about him that justifies 
that synonym of clay—is well worth marking. As infant in arms, 
cliild at mother’s knee, breeched hoy, grown man, king in expectation, 
king in very fact, he has lived only thirty years altogether. A young 
man. then ; and one of the gravest questions of the time is whether 
he will ever grow older. Had his Majesty been bom eighty or a 
hundred years ago, no anxiety w'ould have arisen on this point. U]> 
to that period, or, so there is reason to believe, it was a rai’e thing fo.'' 
VOL. Lvn. 2 H 
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young men to remain young till they became too old to profit by the 
ripening of age. Nowadays, nothing is more common amongst the 
governing classes ; possibly for the same reason that in effete Bengal 
the educated young gentleman is often a mine of promise at twenty- 
one, and exhaustion without results at thirty-three. But whatever the 
explanation, many a .promising young man of our time and race has 
been ruined, and his whole career turned to mischief, by the gift of per- 
petuOT youth; and not only his own land but all the nations round 
about will know the difference if this impulsive and self-confident young 
Sovereign should turn out to be of those who never grow older. There, 
is great anxiety on that point already in many quarters; but it 
torments nobody more than the keenest observer in his Court, who is 
also one of the nearest to him and his Majesty’s Prime Minister. 

Something in the King’s whole appearance favours the direful appre¬ 
hension that he does belong to the ever youthful, never mature; though 
not so much, perhaps, at this moment, when wo behold him pondering 
what course he should take at an eventful turning-ixiint. But even 
under circumstances that would put the mark of years of sobriety on 
most, figures, there is no settled weight in the look of the King, 
though there is an abundance of activity in his appearance. Whether 
he moves restlessly in his great chair, or paces his seventy' ordered 
room %vith military heel, the idea he would convey to a British r(!ad(T 
of romance is that the fundamentals of his character resemble those 
of Sergeant Troy; though the sergeant’s superficial gallantries are 
replaced in the young monarch by an^tequipment of the sternest officer- 
on-duty manners. If his/features mui^ be described, as the reader 
of this veracious sketch no doubt expects, we may again go to romance 
with advantage. The King bears ^ strong general resemblance to 
Mr. Kider Haggard as r<''}irosented by the engravers, and again to 
Mr. Kendal as represented by himself. It is not from perversity 
that greater persons are not chosen for the comparison. None suf¬ 
ficiently like arc to be found; and whik these two present the advan¬ 
tage of being generally known, the ideas associated with them serve 
to carry the resemblance beyond form and feature. 

Whether moving restlessly in his chair or pacing the room to 
measures somewhat leas military than aro usual to him, the young 
King is evidently in a state of nervous expectancy. The doors being 
closed upon any potentate, he becomes aware at once that he is but 
human. No matter how great he may be—a Napoleon, a Nicholas, a 
William the Second of Germany—as soon as he sits down in the solitude 
of his own room something happens to him which corresponds to the 
transformation of the Grand Monarch in Mr. Thackeray’s famous 
sketc-.hes. The wig comes oflT, the buckram gives out, the lofty heels 
sink into slippers; the king is but a man, and he is conscious of it. 
How 'tmLch of a change there is depends, of course, upon how much of 
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a man the prince may be ait fowl, and what his sense of his natural 
inlirmities. Now in this young prince the conscious ego is a 
•different thing at different times. Uis estimate of self fluctuates 
much more widely than he would have anybody else to know for 
worlds. The self-confident exaltation which never declines when he 
is in the presence of others, and which he maintains in every word 
and deed with a determination more feminine than he is aware of, 
runs down a good deal when his Majesty is off parade and alone. 
Thus it is that a close observer who, by impossibility, happened to 
view him from some dark corner to-night, would hardly fail to detect 
a subtle bracing-up in his whole demeanour whenever he suspected 
the apfJroach of a footfall from without. The lassitude of limb, the 
rehixation of the facial muscles which accompany dubiety of mind, are 
startled away at once; not as by an effort of conscious will, but rather 
with a habitude of precaution almost, as instinctive as that of the 
flower that closes its petals at the most distant approach of rain. 
No doubt there is a special reason to account for this exhibition of 
sensitiveness to-night; for orders have been given that as soon as a 
certain great person arrives he shall be brought to the King’s snug¬ 
gery without announcement. But even though no one dare approach 
the door unsuramoned, the effect would be much the same. His 
Majesty is in his downcast mood. The spirit of him unbooted and 
unhelmed, he neither looks nor is what he was a few hours ago in the 
midst of a little knot of generals and Ministers, nor as he will look and 
bo a few minutes hence, when the wfi^manish pride, energy, and 
<jbstinacy in him are rous§d to reassert themselves as the very 
.character of the King. 

At this moment he is conscious of a weakness—what he feels as 

ft 

weakness, though it is something quite different—which impels him 
to do two really weak things. He has certain miniatures in a locked 
ease, and a little manuscript book stored away where no hand but his 
own can touch it. Those he takes from a cabinet with that feeling of 
stealth which we all experience on like occasions, and places them 
before him. His Majesty’s tastes are simple by the tiwlitlon of his 
house, and that tnidition he is careful to follow in many domestic par¬ 
ticulars; but of all the various potentates styled The Magnificent, 
none ever loved splendour more than he does in his heart. The minia¬ 
ture-case is plain enough; but as for the little volume, nothing in 
morocco and heraldic gilding was ever more costly or more beautiful. 
And why ? It is a book of royal thoughts, aspirations, resolutions, 
vows: and all his own. 

Quite early in youth the King fixed his eyes upon the throne thaf 
might be his—Heaven only knew how soon; and, with a forethought 
rare in so young a man, he spent many an hour in pondering what he 
would do if he were king. His grandfather was still in that exalted 
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stiition. but wht'revor the young prince went, wh.'nsoever he looked 
into the public journals of his own or other lands* he rarely heard or 
read anything about the king; so rarely, indeed, that it hardly 
seemed as if he was the master of his country’s destinies at all. A 
magnificent, an august figure, no doubt; but very little more than a 
figure. Ail the world saw and acknowledged that the mind, will, 
power of the State resided in a subordinate person, not long since a 
country gentleman. Under the name of Minister, lic was the great' 
Ilian; uncontrolled and uncontrollable. In the palace itself ho was 
master, as well as in the bureau whenci; he directed the affairs of the 
kingdom according to his Avisdoin and his will. Now the young prince, 
looking along liis line of ancestors ivhile lie listimed to the everlasting 
reverbcrivl ions of the great man’s name, perceived that, this was a 
.state of things which no reigning member of such a house as his 
should endure. Studying to put an end to it wlnui his turn came, he 
providi-d himself with this little book; and there he entered not only 
his Thoughts on Government, and his Reflections on the Dignity and 
Duf y of a King, but a series of Vows, each beginning with “ I swear," 
with intent to hold himself to the firm resolve to reign absolute if 
ever at all. This was done not without a full sense of the tremendous 
sijlemnity of the princely oath ; and when th(‘ hand of a mysterious 
fate, suddenly put forth, swept clear hi.s path to the throne, it was as 
if the I’ower that confers divine right had taken cognisance of pages 
117 to 132 of “ The Book of the XXVth Blitzenherg.” Such is the 
title of the small but priceless tome which is destined to become one 
of the most treasured heirlooms of an ancient dynasty. 

It was to brace himself up that the King flung open tho miniature 
cast*, and spread before his eyes those pi’oudly recorded vows. The 
portraits had not been chosen at random, or for their beauty. They 
representf'd an unimpeachable selection of the most masterful of all 
the Blitzeuborgs; and they had been brought together as in a .shrine 
and for the purpose of inspiration. To gaze upon tlioir shrewd and 
truculent faces was to gain strength and assurance that lie too was of 
tlie doini-gods of his family, and perhaps the greatest of all. There¬ 
fore the King resorted to them now; while, in opening his book 
of vows at the same time, he recalled to himself the lofty and con¬ 
fident re.sobilions by which he was pledged to renew the splendid 
autocracies of his race. With his hand upon the open ])ages, with his 
eyes fixed upon the portraits of the indomitable three—.all seeming t(» 
.s|jeak to liim at onc(i—dilation spread from the heart of the King to 
his whole frame. 

At this moment the masculine figure of the great Minister was 
nearing the palace, he.aving his mighty limbs before him at a mechanical 
slow pac<', and full of care to the overflow, which is carelessness. The 
iiord Keepi r had passed a bad ovening too, silently consuming many 
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liuge pi])es of tobacco, and filling the smoko with a long succession of 
])a.st' sc(mps which had boconie shadowy before their time, lie was 
not a soft, mail; and of all the human beings on the face of tlie earth, 
the last for whom he could have supposed himself capable of tonder- 
nes.s was the. owner of his own brain and brawn. In the course of 
his career, he Lid imagined many wonderful things that niiglit come 
to pass ; but none so strange as that he should commiserate himself. 
Vet that he liad been brought to do. Not, however, with a melting 
heart—not at all; but with one that glowed like a peat, fire, flameless, 
intimse, but prescient of falling into white ash before long. His 
cogitations over, a glance at the clock, and wrapping himself in a 
vast coat wuth a collar that stood level with his eyes, the j\Iinist<‘r 
strode ont to keep his appointment with the King. 

Kxpected and awaited at this precise moment, he was shown with¬ 
out. a word or a moment’s delay to the place where his yonlliful 
Sovereign was still e.ngaged with his admonitory miniatures, aud his 
still more admonitory little book. As soon as the unmistakable, foot¬ 
fall was heard approaching,, these troasui'es were shuffled away with a 
haste which hardly befitted their dignity, and up stood the King to 
I't'Ceivi' his much ujistauding visitor. Great the contrast bt'tweou fh»* 
two men; and since the Minister sonu'how conveyed to the King at 
hi.s first step into the room that they met as men, both uere aware of 
the contrast; which, however, the one did not presume upon nor the 
oilier yield to. 

“ (jlood ovoning, 1’rince,” said the King^ holding out liis Iiand from 
fhe place where he stood. “A cold night'?” 

*■ .V cold, night, sir, but warm enough,” the other replied, bending 
over the extended liaud w'ith impressive formality, which the woman 
in the King hardened at instantly; “ Let us be seated,” be said. 

When his Majesty had taken one chair, the l'*rince (a coiiutry- 
gentleman-])roinoted prince he was) took another; and was no sooner 
well-seftled in it than he bent upon fhe King a look of listening 
ri'adiness, which yet seemed to signify that he saw his ^Majesty at a 
distance. 

“ Well, you have thought of tht-se things,” said the King. 

‘‘ I have thought of a thousand things, your Ufajesty. ’ 

“ But most of-” A pause. 

“ I humlily confess not. If it may be said without offenct', I should 
not know how to employ a s(*coud hour upon them.” 

“ I’hen you come as you went this morning, 1 am to understand ? " 

“Not quite .so. To he brief—and your Majesty will at once 
understand what I mean—I come with a feeling of being inon' my 
own man.” 

“ Being more your own man seems fo require exjilanatiou. .said 
the King, drily. 
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“ At your Majesty’s command,” was the response. “ I propose to 
relieve myself from competition with the Herr Professor Stmwelpeter, 
and the Jvin^^ from a servant who is—what shall we say?” 

“ Too pixiud.” said the Iving. 

Too tall! ” said tlie Minister; and at the impulse of the word he 
ruse to the full height of his six feet and a bit. 

Jloth felt that the conversation, even for such hot-heads as they 
knew each other to be, was going too fast; though a moment 
afterwards neither regretted an exclamation which cleared up a 
good deal at a stroke. Uttered by the one and accepted by tin* 
other, that too tall ” established an understanding of the main point 
of difference between them that eased both when the first shock was 
o^■er. 

“ Sit down, Prince,” said the King, after an interchange of looks 
which gradually softened in either countenance from something like 
fierceness. “Your abruptness is terrifying; and I suppose all my 
nerve is needed for what you have got to say.” 

The Prince resumed his seat heavily. 

“Whether too tall or not, I understand that my Minister-in-chief 
proposes to leave me unless I give up a certain course which I have 
determined on.” 

“ Unfortunately,‘there is no question of unless. By which T 
mean,” he hastened to add, for he saw himself misunderstood, “that 
your jMajesty has closed the door of ‘ unleas.’ Since you have 
sounded this determination dn the ears of half the Court you will not 
give it up though you burn for it.” 

Now it was tbe King’s turn to rise to his feet, and it happened 
that in doing so he clapped his hand into his jacket-pocket and closed 
it on the little book. 

“ Prince,” he said, “ your freedoms of speech are really amazing. 
And I may as well tell you plainly that—(this, however, is not what 
he was going to add)---that in one respect you are right. You am 
not far wrong, certainly. I have been thinking of a thousand things, 
too; and I do not intend to give up my plans. I am the King; 1 
knoAv my own mind; I am resolved to be ;po duinmy lord, but Hng, 
father, brother, master ! ” (See little book, p. 124.) 

“ 1 find no fault with the resolution. It is every way excellent. But 
on 1 lie strength of my age, ray labours, my services, my loyalty to your 
house—which was best seen, perhaps, in years before you were born— 
and histly on the strength of this country being as much mine as 
your Majesty’s-” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“ Yci. sir!” relumed the other, with a fine blend of pride and 
ferocity on liis face. “ And would be if I. had been nothing but a 
trooper at Weissen.^tadb, and had done my bloody day’s work with 
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ten tbonsand men equally nameless on some other fields that you have 
heard of. What! ” (The King looked dowil at this). “ Is it unknown 
that I am a bit of a democrat too—so much, at any rate, as to maintain 
w'hat I have just said ? ” 

“Well, and the rest ? ” 

“ 1 repeat, then, that yonr Majesty’s resolution to be king, counsel¬ 
lor, father, brotJior, master is admirable. But if on the. grounds of 
presumption which I have named I might add a word to my heart- 
bom commendation, it would be this: the wherewithal ? ” 

“ Prince, this is mere insult,” said the King; and he said it very 
proudly, 

“ Sir, I am your friend to the smallest bone in this finger. And 
now let me speak in a straightforward way. To-night we are here 
together—I’ll take no more liberties than duty enjoins—on a footing 
that is not likely to be repeated. For the moment ,you are not the 
King and I am not your Minister. We are citizens of one country, 
with an equal solicitude for its welfare. There will bo so much more 
distance and ceremony between us after to-night—that of course is 
already understood—that we will do without it altogether till I pass 
through that door again,” 

The King said nothing, but looked troubled and gloomy. It was 
one thing to make up his mind at more heroic moments (which, to 
be sure, reckoned about fifty-five to the minute taking every day 
through), that his great Minister might go if he pleased, but quite 
■another to hear him talking as if he had already gou£\ 

“ Uis Majesty, sir,” the Prince continued, after settling himself in 
his chair, “ has made some irreparable mistakes—mistakes loaded 
with mischief and absolutely irretrievable. God help us! And he has 
made one grave miscalculation.” 

“ He has heard of the mistakes already, I think; but what of the 
miscalculation ? ” 

“ Well, possibly I may be in error here. But I fancy he assumetl 
that nothing 'would induce the Lord Keeper to give up his lofty and 
powerful position in the State. The arrogant man might talk of it, 
but after playing so great a part, after standing so high, controlling, 
determining, dictating, the greatest figure in Europe people said—he 
could never bear to look as if he had been cashiered, and sent to kennel 
like an old dog who loses a scent oftener tlian he finds one. And, sir,” the 
Prince went on, turning a softer face to the King, “ there is a jjpod deal 
in that. The humiliation of it is not easy to face; and I believe I can 
tell you that the Lord Keeper is capable of feeling it, though not so 
much by any means as the King supposes. The calculation was, then, 
that when it came to the point tlie Minister would cling to the sem¬ 
blance of authority for the few years that were left to liim, giving 
bland assent to projects and policies with which he had nothing to do, 
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nithor tluiii onclure to be pointed ut as practically turned off and dis¬ 
pensed with. That was tBe miscalculation." 

“ In etlect, after a certain conversation to-day, he has r(?solved to 
ivsif.'!! his ofUces.’’ 

•• Definitely; after consideration of all that has happened since, 
his ^Majesty’s reign began.” 

‘‘ Because in one department of government his master,^\vlio .sees 
with younger and clearer eyes, means to have his own way.” 

One department ? Because in every department his mastcjr means 
to have his own way, cannot be prevented by any power in the 
State-” 

And never shall while I live.” 

-aad neither can be dissmuled, I do not say by incJi who 

know the business better, but by the repeated peqjetration of pal})able. 
error.” 

Such as in your judgment he is about to commit now.” 

Such as was committed when those tourings about Eurc^pe were 
undertaken—good God, when I think of them !—and what not since, 
down to this proceeding; which is at the same time dangeious and 
ridiculous, '^'our pardon, sir—ridiculou.s! Publish those decrees, and 
there will be a smile on the face of every statesman in Burope.” 

“ Except that of the great man here who has had notliing to do 
aith theju." 

“It would be well if that were the only exception. Add also, 
that of ev('jy statesman in the Alliance, ilia Majesty tak('s short 
views. He does not think of these things, a])parently. 1’here is a 
lack of imagination in hisfabnndance of romance j and what there is 
dwells about bis own per,son. If be couldji«tend it beyond these precincts, 
stiiid it out to Russia iu one direction, to France in anolher, to Italy, 
to Austria, he would sei' in a moment how our foes and friends will look 
when they read thcise wild rescripts, which the Lord Keeper refuse.s to 
sign." 

“ But which I presume he will not denounce.^’ 

Taking no notice of the interruption, the Minister proceeded. 
“ Perliaps I may offer th«* aid of my vision. The first look, in eveiy 
case, will be one of blank a)iiaKeTuent that the Sovereign of this 
couniry should suddenly prwlahn himself the friend and pati-on of 
Social Revolution. No, no; not in reality, of course; only in 
policy ijjthe jiolicy of the innkeeper in one of the ‘ Contes Brolati(|ues;’ 
th(; ijjiikeeper, the innkeeper*s pretty wife, and the jnedficeons mous(jne- 
taire : and how tlm innkeeper, though armed with the sword of his 
auct'sloi’K and ofpilpjx'd with the family cuirass, did not come out of 
tlie. <‘npboard at the critical moment; and what, the innkcejjer’s wife 
afterwanb: remarked 1 <j the innkeeper.” 

The King glow(‘red fiercely, as well he might; but his Minister did 
not s^om to care. 
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“ 111 effect, however, the king’s motives are of small importance to 
his neighbours; whoso stacks are likely to burn just as freely, how¬ 
ever deep the calculation with which he fires his homestead. I’ossibly 
they may reflect that his Majesty either knows or does not know that 
nothing but a straw-yard connects farm and farm; and that if he does 
know, as must be presumed from his conditions and position, it is a 
little too much that ho should start, his politico-philosophical bonfires 
without previous consultation with them. Tt is said that his 
Majesty stands well with none of his noiglibours; that since he paid 
a round of visits some time ago they have been holding off from him 
in alarmed cuiiosity; and he may dt'pend upon it that one of them at 
h^ast,«up in the north and down by the east, wnll begin to look upon 
him as a public incendiary at this rate—even too dangerous to be 
let alone, perhaps. As it is, Alexander never goes abroad without 
kicking up sparks from the combustibles that strew his domain; and 
if he fears a further communication of fire, he will not lie much 
appeased by the arguments of Professor Struw'elpett'r. His Majesty 
thinks that a matter of indifference; he may be assured that it is no 
trifle.-'’ 

“ But have 1 not heard that.in the Lord Keeper's opinion nothing 
will set Alexander in movement for years to come 

‘'Thre.p answers to that. The Jjord Keeper did not foreseethe 
unimaginable ; he could not have meant that Alexander would not 
move with a fire under his bed; aJid of course he did not mt'an ab¬ 
stention from di])lomatic movemont, which it is poKssible b stimulate 
as w^ll as to pmalyse. But let us take a broader vii'W of what the 
King is about to do, and from which nothing on this earth will dis- 
huado him. He has said tJie.-word, and to withdraw it. would expose 
him io shame as afraid of his Minister. Friends and foi's alike will 
lofflc amazed and alanned when 'those decrees are jmblislied; hut 
while gravity will remain on the faces of the one—the friends, 1 
meim ; the allies—yon shall see a smile succeeding on the fan's of 
the. others; what the novel-writers would call ‘a peculiar smile.”' 

It was not a smile that passed over the Prince’s countenaiice as lie 
said this, but a look of veritable anguish, wind-swept by another that 
was sheer ferocity. It is significant that the King viewed this betrayal 
of emotion with pleasure. 

“ For of course,” the Prince continued, '' our enemies will find in 
these R.andolj)hia,n va.garies of the King’s (your Majesty is a student 
of English politics, and we have talked of that young man)—our 
enemies will find in these truly llandolphian vagaries much that is 
pleasing as well as much to make them uneasy. They are a sign, 
it, does not folloiv as a matter of necessity that tlie disturbances 
that are being hatched here will flow over the border much, or nill 
damage tliem very considerably; ami how delightful the prospect ol 
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seeing this bully kingdom (an excellent American word) thrown into 
distraction by its own rulers before it is well settled on its foundations. 
I sec Alexaiider s head-clcrk grin in anticipation of tlie fnu. And is 
that all?” 

“ Are you waiting for me to give you an answer to the question ? ” 
1 wish to IJoaven that you icould give the answer : I should then 
have a better belief that the King has a glimmering perception of 
what he is about, and I should be relieved of the delicate duty of 
ausw'ering the question myself.” 

‘•Your delicacy is always understood, I’rince, and this evening it i.s 
particularly impressive.” 

“ Impressive I mean to be, if I can. Well then, it is mt all. 
Give me a glass from the cask, and I will tell you what is in it to the 
bottom. ‘There is more where this conies from,’ says Alexanders 
head clerk to Alexander. ‘ 1 had some conversation with the brewer 
a little while since,’ says Alexander to his head clerk-” 

The King flushed with mortification and wrath. “ If I may make 
so bold,” said he, ‘‘I will ask you to halt there.” 

*• Yon shall hear me, sir; and if you do not pardon my bitterness 
now, you will when you share it. In plain words, the conclusion 
that must be drawn from these proceedings is that this country is no 
longer in wise hands, no longer in steady hands, or safe. It is in the 
hands of heady, romantic and confident impulsiveness, capable of 
incalculable turns and surpidsea, and of committing itself in a moment 
to enormous error. So much is suspected already ; from to-morrow it. 
will be impossible to doubt it. The King knows well, or should know, 
that his allies fire loss happy and less confident in their bargain than 
they were only two years ago. How ij'ill they look when they see a 
firm prospect of stability fading into the confusion of uncertainties 
that will rise to view when these wonderful socialist plans come' out ? 
And by just as much as our allies decline into their boots, our 
enemies will lift their heads and laugh. And is that all ? Wc have 
been looking abroad so far, what if we look at home ? ” 

“ Precisely; let ns look at home.” 

“We are in partnership here too.” 

“ I think not.” 

‘‘ It is natural for some of us to forget it, but others will bi> 
reminded of the fact when the curtain goes up on these theatricals. 
First, our friends abroad; secondly, our foes abroad. True, these 
last have hitherto given the partnership a ridiculously important place 
in their calculations, seeing possibilities of a break-up of the federal 
kingdom where or when they were invisible. But now there is a thirdly ; 
or there ?'on will be. The partnership will be brought homt' rather 
sharply to fhe chiefs of every once-iridependent State in the Con¬ 
federation ; an(t their people are their people, witli no particular love 
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for BUtzonbergors, That, however, will be of no importance if, daring 
the progress of events about to be started, uneasiness docs not become 
resentment, and resentment rebellion." 

“ Bugbear! ” the King exclaimed, reaching forth his hand to the 
sword that was always to be found on him or near him, and tapping 
it proudly. “ That bogey is unworthy of its parentage, Prince. That 
is what I complain of; you would treat me like a boy.” 

•* Boy you are,” beamed from the Minister’s eyes ; “are and ever- 
will be! ” But with an extraordinary effort of politeness he refrained 
from putting his reflection into words. 

“ Yet it is something to loosen the bonds of unity,” he said. “ A 
good deal of blood was spilt to make the glue.” 

“ And his shall be spilt who moves a step or who utters a word to- 
dissolve those bonds.” 

These words were spoken with an immensity of pride and resolution; 
but it was an untoward speech, and the moment it was uttered the 
Xing burnt with confusion and chagrin. But the Prince was 
generous, and murmured “ ahsit omm ” under his breath. Neverthe¬ 
less, he fell forthwith into a speaking silence, not completely diplo¬ 
matic but only partially so. For, as a matter of fact, there did 
arise to the inward eyes of him a tragic scene that had passed 
before them more than once within the last few days; and again it 
enthralled the attention of a mind w'hich, being that of a tnily great 
statesman, was in the highest degree imaginative: a different thing 
from being fanciful. Now we all know the absorption that i/resistibly 
challenges curiosity; and the last words spoken between these two- 
personages gave meaning to the dead silence of the elder man. 
It troubled the younger one more than he would have liked to 
acknowledge ; and after a little W'hile he said, in spite of himself: 
“ And now, perhaps, you have come to an end, Prince, unless you are 
thinking-” 

“ Not quite to the end-; but first you shall know, sir, what I was 
thinking at the moment,” replied the Minister, as if slow ly emerging 
from a painful reverie. “ The reflection occurred to me, assisted by 
a pictorial illustration spread before ray mental vision, that Jlevolution 
cannot always be so nicely managed, so successfully fed, schooled and 
disciplined, as not to go mad and murder its best friends. There is 
historical authority for the doubt, and f hope his Majesty has not 
neglected to paiss it in review.” 

Now the King began to pace the room with violent strides, 
crying, “Croaker! Croaker! Why, what a poor old song! Words 
and jnusic by Mettemich! And sung to me! A Blitzenberg! 
Blitzenberg in blood and bone, hand and brain I ” 

At these exclamations the Minister groaned in spirit. '■ Great 
Heaven,” said he within himself, “ and it was for this that his father 
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ilied!” 'rhou ior tlio King’s cars he muttered in a low tone of 
ruiniiu'itioii: ‘‘ JMetteniich ! !^^ettemich ! ” Then aloud, as he rose to 
take his cap for departure, “ Yon remind me, sir, that 1 have my 
la&t word to say, and it is this: J would have his Majesty believe that 
111 ' cannot thrust off the Chancellor of this realm, publicly belittle 
and supersede him, without consecjnences. The most perfect and 
even the most well-founded confidonce in a superior sagacity and 
strength would not justify his doing so; for though the superiority may 
evist—as, pei’haps, we shall presently see—not a soul in this country 
or bt'vond this country believes in it.’" 

‘‘ No ? ” said the King, lifting his head haughtily. 

“ No; and what is more, sir, has no reason to lielieve in it! And 
1ft me add that the service of the State must suffer in every part 
wlien it is understood that the faithfuHest, highest, best-proved ser¬ 
vants of tlu' common country are subject to the stroke of the ver¬ 
milion pencil—borrowed from China. And now, with your M}iji'si}''s 
permission, 1 will take leave.” 

•• Yoirhavc been very candid, as you ever are,” said the King, 
taking a tight hold of the little book in his pocket; “ and now, 
jierhaps, you will listen to a few plain words from me. Princ('," 
and liere his Majesty drew himself up and faced his Mini.ster loftily, 
•■you are a gjeat man, and tlie utmost gratitude is due to one who has 
so faithfully seiwed my House. I acknowledge in you a great historical 
personage; but—you are history ! 

Your Majesty is reported to have said the same thing last week 
ill precisely the same words. I heard of it at the tiiiu*.” 

“ And I hope it did not make you angry. Now listen. 1 am 
the king; T am muster; I am the Newt Time! You do not see with 
my eyes, nor do I see with yours; not, at any rate, in these matters 
that we have been discussing lately. Tf you cannot follow me in them, 
do not expect me to turn back with you. Where you sec rashness and 
folly, and even, f understand, destruction, I see nothing but. IxJd 
and audacious wisdom, and the makings of a more splendid future 
upon what—thanks very much to you, no doubt—is a noble past. It 
is a new age ! l\ly emjiire is in its youth ! 1 am in my youth, and ] will 
be its leader ! From of old, my people and its kings have beeti one; 
and they shall be one again, with no intermediaiy whatsoever. Cnder- 
.stand that well ! As for my pi^sent plans-” 

“ May 1 ask the dat(‘- of them ? ” 

" From my veiy boyhood- 

'' '^'our pardon, sir. 'I'he date of these plans for wrapping wolves 
in tleecch. and leading them with pipe and tabor to crop the green 
herb with your Majesty’s muttons ? How many days old aj’e tliey, 
these plans ? Give them their right name: they are imimlses.” 

“If you ploanc. Any way, there is a voice that tells me that the 
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genius^and courage of my House is in them, and they siialJ he 
pursued! Why, even where you see danger I see safety—power! 
The Head and Hope of the peoples is the master of Hurope! ” 

The Prince did not often blench, but he blenched at this. “ Permil 
mo to understand,” he said, as the King turned proudly on his heel to 
take another turn across the room, “ The head and hope of th(' 
peoples is tlie master of Europe! The peoples! ” 

'I'he King laughed aloud, but rather nervously. “ Why yes, my wise 
old counsellor. Bead the signs of the. times, and understand that sncli 
an one, if he stands in shoes like mine, will have a garrison in oveiy 
nation round about him, whether friendly or hostile. What now ? ” 

“ Struwelpeter again! A friendly garrison in every foreign slum! 
What an inspiration! If I am not deceived, then, I dimly see before 

me a Napoleon of Anarchy! I fancied the r61e undesigned ; but- 

Sir, permit me to say good-night.” 

The Minister moved toward the door impetuously 5 but the King, 
Avho was nearer to it, intervened, standing silent, and at onco wrath¬ 
ful and embarrassed. At length he said, “ And you ? ” 

“ My business is to prepare the way for my successor in youi' 
^lajesty’s service. Possibly some delay may be unavoidable, or even 
judicious. But I hope I may rely upon your goodness to release im*, 
completely, as soon as may be.” 

“ That we must think altout,” said the King, with majesty. “ Mean¬ 
while, silejice, Prince, of course.” 

“ Cei+ainly. Yet no one must be allowed to imagine that I shaiv 
your Majesty’s confidence in these iilm MpoUoniennc^." 

The King bowed, the Minister bowed, and this midnight conversa¬ 
tion came to an end. , 

As the Prince descended the stair with heavy tread, as heavily 
went the King to gaze again upon the portraits of the indomitable* 
three. But, somehow, the sympathy of kindred soul that beamed 
from them at most times seemed checked; and the King was not 
quite himself again till next morning, when there v.as a review. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF COAL NEAR DOVER. 


T he discovery of coal near Dover is one of those events which mark 
a new era in onr industrial development, and which promises, in 
the not very remote future, to elFect the same changes in south-eastern 
England as those which have been caused by similar discoveries in 
France and .Belgium in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The story of the discovery is full of interest, not merely from 
the commercial point of view. It is the story of a scientific idea 
originated many years ago, taking root - in the minds of geologists, 
developed into theory, and ultimately verified by facts. It oflers a 
striking example of the relation of faith to works in the scientific 
world. The faith has been proved by experiment to be true, and the 
works necessary for the proof would not have been carried out without 
the faith. The idea, which when first started was in advance of the 
evidence, has been the centre round which the facts have clustered, 
until, from the standpoint of tO-day, it appears almost as the result of 
a strict and rigid induction, without any trace of “ scientific imagina¬ 
tion,” or a priori argument. 

The physical identity of the coal-bearing districts of Somerset on 
the west, with those of Northern Prance and Belgium on the east, was 
fully recognised by Buckland and Conybeare, as far back as 1826, as 
well as the fsict that the coal-measures lie buried partially under the 
newer rocks. It was, however, not until twenty-nine years later fhat 
the idea of the buried coal-fields was advanced by Godwin-Ansten, 
in a memorable paper, read before the Geological Society of London, 
“ On the I’oKsible Extension of the Coal-measures beneath the South¬ 
eastern i’art of I'lngland.” * He pointed out that the coal-seams are 

* Qmrurhj Jwnial Ckoloykal Soeietn, London, 1856, xii. p. 38. 
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vegetable accumulations, on flat alluvial marshes, close to the water¬ 
line, and extending over a vast area, and that at the close of the 
carboniferous age these coal-bearing alluvia were thrown into a series 
of folds, the upper portion of which have, for the most part, been 
removed by the destructive action of sub-aerial agents, and by the dash 
of the waves on the shore line, and lastly that most of the present 
coal-fields are the lower portions (synclines) of the original curves, 
which have been preserved by their position from the operation of the 
above-named destructive forces. Great lines of smashing also and 
dislocation were developed at the end of the carboniferous period, 
and the destruction of the upper curves of the folded rocks was 
effected before the deposit of the newer strata. He then proceeded 
to shew that the general direction of the exposed coal-fields in South 
Wales, and in Somersetshire on the west, and of the Belgian and 
North French coal-fields on the east, was ruled by a series of folds 
running east and west, parallel to a great line of disturbance, 
centred in the ridge, or “ axis of Artois,” from the south of 
Ireland, through South Wales and North Somerset into West¬ 
phalia. Throughout this area the exposed coal-fields lie in long, 
narrow, east and west troughs. Then the series of faulted and 
folded carboniferous and older rocks, constituting the “ axis of Artois,” 
formed a barrier, which gradually sank beneath the sea of the Triassic, 
Liassic, Oolitic, and Cretaceous ages. Against this the strata of the 
three first-named ages gradually thin off, while in Fr^mce and Belgium 
the coal-measures and the older rocks of the ridge have been 
repeatedly struck, and are now being worked immediately beneath 
the Cretaceous strata, over very wide arf».s. The folded coal-fields, 
moreover, along this line, are of the same miner^ character, and the 
pre-carboniferous rocks are the same in Somersetshire and on the 
Continent. This ridge or barrier also, where it is concealed by the 
newer rocks, is marked by the arGh*like fold (anticlinal) of the chalk 
of Wiltshire, and by the line of the North Downs in Surrey and 
Kent. Godwin-Austen finally concluded, from all these observations, 
that there are coal-fields beneath the Oolitic and Cretaceous rocks in 
the south of England, and that they are near enough to the surface 
along the line of the ridge to be capable of being worked. Ho 
mentioned the Thames Valley and the Weald of Kent and Sussex as 
possible places where they might be discovered. 

These strikingly original views gradually made their way, and in 
the next eleven years became part of the general body of geological 
theory. They were, however, not accepted by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
the then head of the Geological Survey, who maintained to the last 
that there were no valuable coal-fields in South-eastern, England. 

The next stage in the development of the question is that which is 
marked by the Coal Commission of 1866-71, before whom Godwin- 
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Austen gave evidence. Prestwich was one of the commissioners, and 
to him we are indebted for an elaborate report, in which he gives all 
the evidence for and against the existence of the buried coal-fields. 
He fortified the views of Godwin-Austen by a large series of observa¬ 
tions, and finally concluded that coal-fields of the same kind and value as 
those of Somerset, and of North Prance and Belgium, do exist under¬ 
neath the newer rocks of the south of England, and that the very sam(‘ 
coal-measures which disappear in the west under the newer rocks 
of Somerset, reapjiear in the east from underneath the newer rocks 
of the Continent along the line of the ridge, or “ axis of Artois.” 
These, however, do not consist of a continuous band of coal-producing 
rocks, but are a chain of long, narrow, and isolated coal-troughs, 
ranging eastward from Somerset, and with their position so concealed 
beneath the newer rocks, that it can only be ascertained by actual 
experiment. The publication of this report contributed largely to the 
solution of the question, which, up to this time, had been merely 
treated as a matter of opinion, by helping • it onward towai’ds the 
experimental stage. 

This report was published in 1871. and in the following year Die 
Sub-Wealden, Exploration Committee was organised, by Mr. Henry 
Willett,* to test the question of the existence of the carboniferous, and 
pre-carboniferous rocks in the Wealdon area, by an experimental boring. 
The site chosen was Netherfield, about three miles south of Battle in 
Sussex, where the lowest rocks of the Wealden formation constitute 
the bottom of the valley. It was resolved to go down as far as the 
locks in question, which were thought to be about 1000 feet below, 
or to carry the boring dowil to at least 2000 feet, if they were not 
struck before. The work was carried on.under considerable difficulties, 
until, in 1875, it had to be abandoned, on account of the breakage of 
many hundred feet of cast-irOn lining-pipes, and the loss of the 
boring tool at the bottom of the hole. The rocks penetrated were as 
follows:— 

Hectiox at Netiieuftelu. 


Purbeck Strata . 



200 feet 

Portland Stmta . 


• 

57 „ 

Kimmoridgo Olay, 

. 

• 

. 107S „ 

Corallian Stmta . 

• 

« 

515 „ 

Oxford Clay 

• 

• 

60 „ 

1905 „ 


Tills boring showed that the eroded surface of the coal-measures and 
older rocks were, in that region, more than nineteen hundred feet 
from the surface of the ground. We may also infer, from the fact of 

* 'I'he (‘oiiiinittoc consisti-d of T’rofs. Haiiisey, Warrington Smyth, and J’biUipH, Sir 
.Tohii Lnbbock, Sir l*bilii> Egrrton, and Messrs, Thomas Hawksley, Pre.stwicb, Bristow, 
Etheridge, liojd Dawkins, 'JVnilcy, and Willett, 
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the.-ibottiom of the bore-hoie being in the Oxford clay, and from 
'the knoTm thickness of the Bath oolitic strata in the nearest places, 
that it lies buried beneath considerably more than two thousand feet 
of newer rodrs. With this ralnable, though negative, result, obtained 
at a cost of £6275, the Sub-Wealden Exploration came to an end. It' 
was a purely scientific inquiry paid for by subscription, and largely 
supported by those who had no pecuniary interest in the result. Had 
it been a success, the large landowners in the neighbourhood, who, for 
the most part, left the risk of the experiment to outsiders, would have 
stepped into the full enjoyment of the results. The chestnuts would 
have been out of the fire, without their paws having bean so much as 
warmed, at the expense of those of the cat. 

The experience of the boring at Netherfield showed that the search 
for the coal-measures and older rocks, of God win-Austen’s ridge, 
would have to bo carried out at some spot further to the north, in the 
direction of the North Downs. In the district of Battle the Oolitic 
rocks were plroved to be more than 1700 feet thick, and the great 
and increasing thickness of the successive rocks of the Wealden forma¬ 
tion above them, which form the surface of the ground between Nether- 
field and the North Downs, rendered it undesirable to repeat the ex- 
^riment within the Wealden area proper, where the Wealden rocks 
presented a total thickness of more than 1000 feet, in addition to that 
of the Oolites. My attention, therefore, was directed to the line along 
the North Downs, where Godwin-Austen believed that tlie Wealden 
beds abruptly termmated against the ridge ol coal-measures and' older 
rocks, and where, therefore, there would be a greater chance of 
success. . ' - ' , li 

For the next eleven y6ars.,the problem remained as it hod been 
left by the' boring at Netherfield. In the area of London, however, 
evidence was being collected in various sinkings for water, through 
the London clay and chalk, rocks, that proved the existence of thof 
ridge in question, which thei'e happened to consist of Silurian strata and 
old 'lied Sandstone, at depths varying from about 800 feet at Ware, to 
1289 feet at Richmond. Here, too, there were no Wealden Strata, and 
the Ooli^s at their thickest were not more than 87 feet. The rocks,' 
moreovelr, which composed the ridge, were inclined at a high angle,.-as 
in the case of similar rocks underlying the coal-fields of Somerset, 
and of Northern Fran,oe and Belgium, aUd this implied the existjeuce 
of troughs of co^-measures in the synclinal folds in neighboufing 
* areas. It was therefore obvious that the line of the North Downs was 
a desiz^e region for a second experiment. 

I come now .to the last-experiment which has been so fortunately 
crowned mth success. In 1886 * I presented a report to Sir Edward W. 

* Since ttiis was written my attention has been drawn to the fact that in the same 
year Whltalcer indicated Dover as a likely site for a trial, in a paper read before the 
Geological Society of London. 
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Watkin, Chainnan of the South-Eastern Eailway, and the Channel 
Tunnel Company, on the general question, and recommended on both 
scientific and commercial grounds that a boring should be made in 
south-east Kent, in the neighbourhood of Dover, and thattiie Channel 
Tunnel works, now so unfortunately suspended, offered the best site 
for the trial. It was almost within sight of Calais, where the coal- 
measures had been proved at a depth of 1104 feet. It was also not 
more than six miles to the south of a spot where ibout four hundred¬ 
weight of bituminous material was found imbedded in the chalk, in 
making a tunnel, which, according to Godwin-Austen, had been 
derived from the coal-measures below. Prestwich also had pointed 
out, in 1873, in dealing with the question of a tunnel between, England 
and France, that the older rocks were within such easy reach at Dover 
that they could be utilised for the making of a submarine tunnel Sir 
Edward Watkin acted with his usual energy on my report, and the 
work was begun in 1886, and has been earned on down to the present 
time, under my advice, and at the expense of tho Channel Tunnel 
Company. The boring operations have been under the direction of 
Mr. F. Brady, the chief engineer of the South-Eastern Railway, to 
whose ability we owe the completion of the yrork to its present point, 
under very difficult circumstances. 


a 

£ 

4 * 



Vio. 1.—Section of the Strata in Boring at Shakespeare Cliff, Dover. 


A shaft has been sunk (A of Fig. 1) on the west side, of Shake¬ 
speare Cliff, close to tho sliaft of the Channel Tunnel (B). to a depth 
of 44 feet, and from the bottom of this a bore-hole has been made to 
a depth of 1180 feet. The rocks penetrated are as follows:— 
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Sectiox at Shakespeabe Cuff, Dover. 

Dowsf, grey chalk and chaJk marl ..■% 
'Glauibo^tic marl . . . * 

Gkiilt . ' . 

Noocomian' or lower greensand 
Portland stmta ... 

Kimmeridgeclay . 

Corollian rocks . 

Oxford clay . ■ • , • 

Kelloway rock . * . 

Bathonian or lower Oolites . 

Coal-measures condsting of sandstones, ] 
daystonas, shales, and undercla^'s, with p 
coal . . . .j 


600 ft. 


(ICO 


20 „ 


The coal-measurfea were struck at a depth of 1204 feet from the 
surface, and a seam of good blazing coal was met with 20 feet lower. 

This discovery establishes the fact that, at a depth of about 1204 
feet from the surface, there is a cml-field lying buried under the 
newer deposits of south-eastern England, and proves up to the hilt 
the truth of Godwin-Austen’s hypothesis after a lapse of thirty-five 
years. The question is finally settled so far as the purely geological 
and scientific side of it goes. It is, however, too soon, while tho works 
are still in progress, to estimate'the commercial value of the discovery, 
the number of the seams, or the total thickness of the coal underneath 
the Shakespeare Cliff. Nor can the extent of the buried coal-fields 
be ascertained without many other similar trials in other places. There 
are, however, ample grounds for the belief that it is of vast importance 
from the value of the Belgian and North I’renoh coal-fiolds on the 
eastern, and those of Somersef and South Wales to the western end of 
the buried ridge of carboniferous and older rocks. 

A series of great coal-fields extends, as may be seen in Qodwin- 
Austen^s map in the Coal Commission Eeport, from Westphalia in a 
westerly direction. They are, as Prestwich writes : 


“ Deep, long, and narrow, and their long axes succeed one another in the 
same line of strike. Omitting a few small unimportant coal-basius, the most 
easterly of the great coal-fields is known as that pf the Kuhr, the second as 
that of Aix-la-Chapelle, the third as that of Li^ge, and tho fourth as that of 
Charleroi, Mons, and Valenciennes. In all these districts the coal-measures 
are tilted-up or faulted on the south against the mountain limestone and 
older rocks, and pass northward under the newer strata, lieneatb which they 
are prolonged until thrown out by other undulations of the older rocks. The 
wid&, north and south, of these coal-fields is always small compai'ed to their 
length. Thus the coal-fields of Li^ge is only three to eight miles wide, 
whereas it'has a len|fth of forty-five miles. So the exposed coal-fields fi-om 
Namur'to Charleroi is thirty-throe miles long; it then passes under the 
cretaceoi^ and tortiaa-y strata, and is prolonged,, with a few small exposure'-. 
uudorgroUnd to Mona and them»> to Valenciennes, Tho length of tlii.s other j 
portion of the coal-fiold is thirty-two miles, making a total of sixty-live milo.s^ 
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with a width near Kamur of tWo miles, iooreasing to eight miles 

near .Charleroi, and continued in France with a width of froM' sis to seven 
, miles.” ■ , , . 

The enormous valnelll’the Valenciennes coal-field during, the last 
one hundred years gave rise to.nutnerous borings being made through 
the chalk and Tertiary strata, by which it has been proved to range 
]mst Donai and Bethune as far to the west as Aire, and within thirty 
miles of Calais. Between Bethune and Aire it is less than pne mile 
in width. The discovery, of coahmeasures in sinking a well at Calais, 
at a depth of 1104 feet (see Fig. 2), revealed the presence of a fifth 



Fio. 2.—Section showing the .probable range of the Coalrmeasores from Dover to 

Calais. < 


<5oal-field setting in along the same line of strike, and making straight 
for Dover under the Channel. It is, in my opinion, part of the Dover 
coal-field. * 

It remains to extend the Belgian and French coal measures'still 
further to the west under southern England, by trial borings, by which 
they have been tracked through more than two departments in France, 
They will, in my belief, ultiinately be proved to form a chain of isolated 
fields, extending from Dover to Somerset, * 

Nor can there be any doubt ns to the value of these coal-fields, 
when the value of Westphalian, Belgian, and French coal-fields is 
taken into account. Tfic Westphalian field is 7218 feet thick, with 
117 seams, yielding 294 feet of workable coal. That of Li6ge is 
7000 feet, with 8.5 seams, and about 212 feet'of workable coal, That 
of Mona 9400, with 110 seams and 250 feet of valuable In 
Somersetshire the coal-measures are 8400 feet thick, with sfeMS, 
yielding 98 feet of workable opal, and in South Wales 1100 feet, with 
75 seams and 120 feet of available coal. These coalfields may reason¬ 
ably be taken to indicate the valpe of those which, at^mt the efisplorer 
in southern England. • , 

Are they, however, it may be asked, within the depths at which 
, mining can bo carried on at profit ? They occur at Dover at 1204 feet 
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from'theI'^i^ace, and at O^s at 1104, and further to the west, 
between Doi^ and Ijondon, may be expected to'be at th4 same d^th 
as the Old Bed Sandstone under London, or at about 1100 feet. 
This depth m well within the limits of pi^otioal mining. Most Of the 
important coal-pits in t^ countary are .woihed at a imch greater 
depth than this^ and range to over 2^00 feet. In Belpom one pit 
at Oharlerm is Worked to a depth of 8412 feet. Year by year, as the 
means of ventilation are improved, they are being pushed deeper. 
The coal commissioners fix the limit at 4000 feet because the tem¬ 
perature of the rock at that depth is about 98°, or blood-heat, at 
which work becomes so difficult .as to be almost impossible. The 
temperature, however, of the air in the workings can be regulated by 
the expansion of compressed air, which, at the point of escape, lowers 
the surrounding air to freezing point. With this system of ventila¬ 
tion the only limit to depth is that of expense. 

From these 'considerations it is obvious that a large addition to 
the supply of coal may reasonably be expected from southern 
England. 

The discovery of these hidden coal-fields is a question of national 
importance, well worthy of %e attention of Parliament. It is closely 
connected with the question of royalties, which is now being con¬ 
sidered by a Eoyal Commission. As ithe law stands at present, if 
thuf' search for coal be successful, the neighbouring landowners, who 
may or may not have contributed to the experiment, are masters of 
the situation, because they can charge what royalties they like. They 
can also use the knowledge, obtained by a successful venture, to guide 
them to sink pits of tbeir own, without any acknowledgment to those 
who have paid fcr the ventuua, This serious difficulty in the way of 
developing the coal-fields may, in my opi[nion, be met vdthout inter¬ 
ference wito thb law of private property, by a small royalty being paid 
to the original adventurers on all coal raisi^ within a certain,specified 
distance of the successful boring and for a specified term of years. 
Or, on , the other hand, the Government might itself take the 
necessary exploration in hand, and repay itself by a charge levied 
on the coal brought to the surface. Or lastly, the landowners in a given 
district might band together to have the experiment carried out at 
Cheir own expense. 

^ It cannot rd^nably be expected that many such enterprises as this, 
whidi hai been so energetically pushed by Sir Edward Watkin, will be 
carriM^pu under the present condition of thp law as to minerals. At 
present all the advantages go to the landowners, and all the risks to the 
advefitorera. LcK^ing at the magnitude of the interests involved in 
this matter it is Undoubtedly deserving of special legislation. In 
Francb tb© minerals belong to the State, and every encouragement is 
p^ven to private enterprise, with the net result that wealthy centres ol^ 
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mining have been established in the nortl^iarn departments wMch other¬ 
wise would have remained purely agricnltaral. By a sy^m of con¬ 
cessions the mines have been developed, during the last hundred years, 
further and further to the west and to within thirty miles of Oalais. We 
may, well ask why, till this boring by Sir Edward Watkin, enterprise 
should have^'istopped short on the Calais shore? The reason is dear, 
it is the present state of our laws that has caused us to be at least 
a century behind our neighbours in this work, and that has delayed 
the realisation of Godwin-Austen’s idea for at least thirty-five years. 
It is this that has stood in the way of establishing busy centres of 
industry in places whore a few fanners and labourers gain a precarious 
livelihood, and has prevented the garden of England, as it is sometimes 
called, from being studded with manufactories. If a man is considered 
a benefactor to the human race who makes two blades of grass grow 
whore only one grew before, how much more is it good for the 
common weal to find a new outlet for our ever increasing population 
within our own borders, by the development of these hidden treasures ? 
1 for one do not despair of the time when Dover and Folkestone will 
become even as Cardiff now is, and when tojms like Liege,Valenciennes, 
and Mons will spring up in the quiet, beauraul, southern counties. The 
Weald, from the days of the Romans down to the time of Elizabeth, was 
an imjwrtant iron-producing region in this country, and old forgeiji, and 
iron mines, and vast heaps of refuse, still arrest the attention of the 
antiquaiy. It will be a strange, though not improbable, freak of 
fortune, if the iron industry, which was driven away from south- 
eastera England by the want of fuel, should bo again restored to it 
by the discovery of the buried coal-field at Dover, * 


W. Boyd Dawkins. 
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THE NEW'watchwords OP FICTION. 


A LITTLE circle of infloential writers for the Press are doing 
their best to persuade the public that the criticEd orthodoxies ” 
of the day, are opposed to “all forms of idealism in literature, that 
romanticism ” is a “ backwater,” and that the “ stream of tendency ” 
is towards a newer and purer “ realism.” Kow, I foel very strongly 
th^ this is utterly untrue-, and that somebody shonld say so with all 
the emphasis he can command, and thereby warn the public against 
an error that must be fatal to the making of good' literature, the 
appreciation of good literature, and the* moral eftects of, good literature 
wherever it gains credence and support. But first let me say what 
I take these two words “ realism ” .and “ idealism ” to mean when 
applied to the literature that we call imaginative. I take realism to 
mean the doctrine of the importance of the real facts of life, and 
idealism the doctrine of the Superiority of ideal existence over the facte 
of life. I am not a logician, and may lack skill in stating my defini- 
tipns, but I think plain people wUl grasp my plain meaning. 

liong ago M, Zola put forth a sort of manifesto in support of the 
writing of the brothers De Cbncourt, and, as nearly as I can remem¬ 
ber it, he therein told the world that the school to which tHy 
belong«^-had a|t but with one clear aim, and one only, that of repro¬ 
ducing Actual Iro,. No romance, no poetry, no uncommon incidents, 
no effects, no situations were to be touched by them. These things 
h^ been the machineiy of an earlier school of writers, of Dumas and 
Hugo and .Sue, Only the plmn, unvarnished, naked, stark fact was to 
be emi^oyed, and. wth such materials they were going tp produce 
results that shdiJI be beyond comparison more potent than any 
results of romanticism in their influence on man and the world. Well, 
we know what tiie end of it has been; but I am not going to discuss 
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Zolfliam in its effects. Clean-minded people are weary 'ef the talk of 
it, and I grieve to see that a writer of pure and, z^le instinots, 
Thomas Hardy, in his recent protest a^nst the pml^al n^o^ese of 
English fiction, has been betiwed Mto preacribii^' a'refiaes^ “fo^ the 
evil that is a thousand tv^mor»e than the dii^se.^ frequent 
reply to the plea of the ]^hch realist is that in his determination to 
paint the world as it is he has only ^paintM' the world’s cesspools. 
And indeed it is a sufficient answer to say that, thbngh there may be- 
many Madame Bovarys m the world, Hie Madame Bovarys are ,'^6t 
the women whom right-minded people want to know more about, 
that though the world holds many haiio^ we do not vrt^ - to look 
down into the deep pit that ia a harlot’s Keai'fc. But there is a better, 
rejoinder to the demand of, the realist that he should, be allowed* to 
paint the world as it is, and that is that he never can—no, not if he 
were & thousand times a Balzac. And in attempting to do- so he is 
not only missing the real aim of true lifceiatui®, but ruuning a. fearful 
risk of following a false literature that can never do the world any 
good. 

“Vyhat I mean is this: the largest view that any oiie man can take 
of life as it is ” usually shows him more that is evil than good. The 
physical eye sees, must see, and always has seen, an enormous prepon¬ 
derance of evil in the world. It is only the eye of imagination, the 
eye of faith, that sees the balance pf good and evil struck'somewhere 
and in some way. And if the physiol eye in its pride goes abroad 
to believe only what it can see, it ^mes home either blurred with, 
tears, as Carlyle’s was when he asked himself what God could be doing 
io the world- he had made for man, or shining with ridicule, as- 
Voltaire’s was 'when he protested thjt there was no Gud' in the 
rascally world at all. For the forpiQ^^ these there is the salvation 
of faith always hovering nej^,"bivfc the latter is by much the mhre 
likely chance, and for that there is no salvation whatever. It 1 brings, 
cynicism with it, and cynicism is the-deadliest enemy 
literature ever had or can have., 

Now' this is the real pitfall (ff realism—cynicism. It never has; 
and never will, lay hold of an imaginative mind, for imagination and 
cylficism cannot live togetherj and no hian of imaginatiipii ever, was w 
will be a cynic. But it possesses, like a passion, 
mind that none can dare to undervalue, a type of 
stronger than the imaginative mind and always more trustwo^j on 
the lesser issues of life. And it is an evil thing in literature/b^use- 
it leads to nothing. It prompts no man to noble deeds, it restrains^ 
no woman from impurity, it degrades the vMueaJl^y taMng aB the 
unselfishneps out of them that is their spiHtual ’■ So when. we 
hear the realist boast that he is painting “ life as it is,’* it will be a 
sufficient answer to say that he is talking nonsense; but we can add 
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witih truth, that, if it were jiossible for Hni' ta pbint the wotld as he 
sees it, the chances are that he would thereby be doing the world 
much harm;^ 

The t^ue cmsort imagination is enthusiasm, the man of imagina- 
tion. has never lived’^Who was not also, an enthusiast, and enthusiasm 
is the only force that has ever done any good in the world sitt<^. the 
world began. It is the salt of the earth, the salt without which the 
earth tmhld rot, and when things rot they stink. We see how surely 
it has been fo with French fiction, wHe^, for twenty years past, has 
been the least imaginative fiction produced in Europe. It has no salt 
of enthnsiasin in it, and so it . rots and stinks. It is cynical, and 
so it does the world no ^d. But enthusiasm, living with imagina¬ 
tion in the hearts df^great men, has again and again set the world 
aflame, and purified tis well as ennobled every nature it has touched, 
save only the natures that were touched already with fanaticism. 

And this enthusiasm, which cannot live at peace with realism, lives 
and flourishes with idealism. It seems to say, “ If we cannot paint 
the world as it is, we can paint it as it should be,” and that is idealism. 
Don't say the idealist, by my own showing, sta^ from nowhere. He 
starts eadactly the same spene as the realist, Ihe scene of daily life, 
and withihe same touch of mother earth, only he realizes that the little 
bit of life that has come under his physical eye is only a dispropoi-- 
tionate fragment of the whole, and the eye of imagination tells him of 
the rest. If he sees the wicMp prosper in this life, he does not 
intent! himself with is mere j^turo of the wicked man’s material 
prc»perity, leaving his reader to cry “ If this is true, what is Gcd 
doing? No j but he shows side by side ^ith the material prosperity 
a moral degradation so al(jfict,and so pitiful, that the reader must 
i^er cry, “ Not that, not that at any price 1 ” Thus he shows the 
man who Has failed, as the world goes, that to have succeeded might 
have beep a worse fate, and he reminds tbe man who has won in life’s 
battle,^t the man who has lost may yet be his master. Lifting up 
the down-trodden, encouraging the heavy-laden) “ helping, when he 
meets them, lame dogs-over stiles,”*he does the world some good in 
his way^^ijiia he does it, not by pafotmg life as he sees ifc, but by 
virtue piS.tHe inward eye that we call Idealism. ^ ■ 

., Now tHis idesdism has nearly always taken the turn of romanticism 
when appUed itb literature. It was so when Schiller, in his youth and 
Vf/ild uiesperience, struggled to express himself in “ The Robbers,” 
when GteetHe wrote “ Paust,” "when Coleridge wrote “ The Ancient 
hl!taizu$r^^'':when Scott wrote “Qld Mortality” and “The Bride of 
Laplihesj^jpor.” Romance seeined to these writers the natural vehicle 
for g^jN^edawseptions. Not that they wanted big situations, startling 
effects, p®|lgi«esque accessories, for their own sakes only. These were 
all good fo, their way, and no writer of true instincts could have under- 
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valued them. But they wore not the prizes for which the authors set 
out. They had no life of their own apart from the central fire that 
brought them into existence. It was not the .Slough of Despond that 
produced Christian, but Ohrisrian that called .for the Stough trf 
Despond. Then, again, Idealism oiaims Eomanoe as h^ haadmaiden, 
but she does not require that the handmaiden shall be of surpassing 
beauty; she may be a very plain-featured body. Romanticism does 
not live only in the loveliest spots in this world of God, and it does not 
belong exclusively to the past, as some writers imply. It exists within 
the four-mile radius at the present hCur, and could be found there if 
only we had a second great idealist like Dickens to go in search of it. 

To condemn all forms of romance, as the Zola manifesto tried to do, 
to banish from fiction all incidents that are odt of the common, all 
eifects that are startling and “sensational,” all light and colour that 
are not found in every-day life, is to confound the fhnotion of the 
novelist with that of the historian. To the historian fact is a thing for 
itself, it is sacred, it dominates all else. To the novelist fact is only 
of value as a help towards the display of passion j he does not deliber¬ 
ately falsify fact, but f^i^jt-^mere- fact—^has no sanctity for him,.and he 
would a thousand times rather Oiutrage all the incidents of history than 
belie one impulse of the human heart. 

The idea at the bottom of the Zola manifesto is a sophism, and a 
shallow SjPphism. It seems to say that the novelist, 'like the historian, 
has for his chief function that df j|||nting the life cH his time, and^ 
leaving behind him a record as faitldtd and yet more intimate. To 
accept this is to narrow tiie range of imaginative art, wbicsh shonld 
have no limits whatever, certainly none of time or healthy human 
interest. The real fnnctiori of the novelist has been too fiequently 
propounded, and ought to b^ too obvious to stand in need of, definition. 
It is that of proposing for solution by means of incident and jsftpry a 
problem of human life. Pasmon therefore, not faiCt,. lies at the rpot of 
the novelist’s art. Passion is the central .fire from which hfe fact 
radiates, and fact is nothing to him except as it comes from ,that cen¬ 
tral fire of passion. He looks about him, not for startling situations 
(though these he would he a fool to despise), but for the >]^at'mys¬ 
teries of life, and then he tries to find light through them?;, Thi^e . 
mysteries are many, and do not belong to an age, but all 
good men love one woman, and one of, them goes up to' Paradi^while 
the other gofes down to Hell. Th^ is a problem of {ife,*a'V|inman 
tragedy occurring constantly. How is it to be solved ? Whsh'•’W'ili or 
should tho rejected man do? That is the qu^tion the novelist sets 
himself, and to answer such a question s the noveHst’s.highesfcand all 
but his only natural function. But, in answering it, mttst he limit 
himself to life as ho has seen it ? If so, the chances are a thousand to 
one that he will make the rejected man kill his favoured rivad, or else 
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the womaUj dr Ijoth. Hiat is realism, th&t is paifeting life as it is.” 
And is the world Ukely to be much the better of it ? 

The idealist goes ^fferently to work. -Instead of asking himself 
what solution to this problem life and the world have shown him, he asks 
his own heart of what solution human nature at its highest is capable. 
This leads him to the heroisms which it is so easy for the cynic to deride. 
And the heroisms, for their better effects, often tempt him to a more 
insuring scene and picturesque age than he lives in. He wants all 
that the human heart can do, and he gets heroism; he wants heroism 
to look natural, and he gives it a certain aloofness," and that is Roman¬ 
ticism. ^ 

It is easy to foresee the kind of objection that may be urged to 
Idealism As an aim in fiction, and no writer could put it more forcibly 
than Mr. Russell Lowell did in one of his early letters to the author 
of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 

t 

“ A moral aim is a fine thing j but, in making a story, an artist is a traitor 
who does not sacrifice everything to art. Remember the lesson that Christ 
gave us twice over. First, he preferred the useless Maiy to the dishwashing 
Martha;, and next, when that •exemplary moialist and friend of humanity, 
4Fndas, objected to the sinful waste of the Magdalen’s ointment, the great 
Toaohet would rathor it should be wasted in an act of simple beauty than 
utilised for the benefit of the poor. Cleopatra was an artist when she dis¬ 
solved her biggest pearl to captivate her Antony-public. May I, a critic by 
profession, say the whole truth to a woman of genius ? Yes ? And never 
be forgiven 1 I shall try, and try tqbe forgiven, too. In the first place, 
pay no regard to the advice of anybody. In the second place, pay a great 
deal to mine! A Kilkenny-cattish sort of advice ? Not at all. ’ My advice 
is to follow your oyn instincts, to stick to natup, and to avoid what people 
commonly call the ‘ ideal ’; for that, and beauty .aufi pathos and success, all 

lie in the simply natural.There are ten thousand people who can 

write * ideal ’ things for one. who ca*n see and feel and reproduce nature and 
character. Ten thousand, did I say ? Nay, ten million. What nuwlo 8hak- 
spere so great? Nothing but eyes and—faith in them. The same is true 
of Thackeray. I see nowhere more often than in authors the truth 
that loye theii- opposites. Dickens inrists on being tragic, and makes, 
ahipwr^.” 

f ' 

Ndw, forcible and effective, sound and true as this seems at first 
sight to be, it is, I make bold to say, one of the most misleading bits 
of criticiro .ever put forth by a great critic. Surely it would not be 
hard to dispute every clause of it, but only one of its clauses concerns 
us at present, and that is the broad statement that “ ten million ” can 
write “ideal ” things for “one who can see and feel and reproduce 
nature jEmd oharaofeer.”' Exactly the reverse of this is the manifest 
truthi , :3kideed, to outstrip Mr. Lowell in his flight of numbers, I will 
say tlmt there is hardly a living human being who cannot in some 
measure ** and feel and reproduce nature and character.” The 
merest child can do it, and often does it(such is the strength of the talent 
for mimicry in man), with amazing swiftness and fidelity. The veriest 
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Btable-boy, the simplest tillage natural, will startle you with his repro¬ 
ductions of the oddities of character, and the novelist who hta; tendered,. 
however faithfully, however humorously or pathetically, the scene on 
which his bodily eyes have-rested, has achieved no jmore than the come¬ 
dian on the stage. But lest this statement of mine should seem to be too . 
daring a negative to the word of so high an authority, let me-.set Mr. 
Lowell in contrast with one who can do him no dishonour by a contradic-. 
tion. “As the actual world,” says Bacon, “is inferior to the rational soul, 
so Fiction gives to Mankind what History denies, and in some measure 
satisfies the mind with shadows when it cannot enjoy the substance. 
And as real History gives us not the success of things accordiigto the 
deserts of vice and virtue. Fiction corrects it, and presents Us with the 
fates and fortunes of persons rewarded and punished according to 
merit.” Obviously Bacon, With all his strong common-sense, was not 
one of those “ who avoid what people commonly call the ‘ Ideal.’ ” And ' 
BurtoK, quoting this passage in the Terminal Essay to his monumental 
“ Thousand Nights and a Night,” adds, in his virile way: “ But I would 
say still more. History paints, or attempts to paint, life as it is, a 
mighty maze, with or without a plan: Fiction shows or would 
show us life as it should be, wisely ordered and laid down on fixed* 
lines. Thus Fiction is not the mere handmaid of History; she has a 
household of her own and she claims to be the triumph of Art, which, 
as Groethe remarked, is ‘Art Because it is not Nature.’” Goethe 
hits the nail on the head. Merely to “ reproduce nature and charac¬ 
ter ” is not Art’at all ^ it is Photography. And for one man capable of 
that moulding and smelting of nature and character which is rightly 
called Art, there are whole worlds of men capable of using the “eyes,” 
of which Mr. Lowell makes too much, as a sort of human camera. Of 
course one cannot be blind to the real force that files somewhere at 
the back of this demand for the real to the neglect of the ideal. , A bad 
ideal, an imperfect ideal, a wild and mad idealj is a trivial and common¬ 
place thing, and rather than have snch vague imsginaHve v^fUisheB 
one asks for the solid facts of life. We know the fascination of fact— 
any sort of fact, no matter what, any fife, however remote or mean— 
and if it is only real enough we feel it. “ Tell us what .you know,” 
is our cry again and again when wiiters seem to be burned With'telling 
us only what they •fan(y., Ihis craving for the raoZ'is good and 
healthy, but it ought by no means to be set (as Mr. Lowdl is^fe it) in 
opposition to the craving for the ideal. A novelist shouldr-l^CW his 
facts, he should know the fife he depicts; yet this knowledge should 
not be the end of his art, but only its beginning. That should be 
his equipment to start with, and his art should be adjudged by the 
good use he puts it to, not by the display he makes ci it. .Burton, 
could not have expressed more clearly the difference between fiction 
as Mrs. Beecher Stowe had unconsciously practised it, and as her genial 
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critic wbuld tave had her follow it, than by that contrast, drawn from 
Bacon, c^. fiction and history: “ Fiction is not the mere handmaid of 
History; i^e has a.honseMd of her own.” And I would add for 
myself as the essence of my creed as a novelist: Mdion is not nature, 
it, is not charfKter, • it is not imagined history ; it is fallacy, poetio 
fallacy, pathetic faMaey, a lie if you like, a heautiful lie, a lie that' is 
once false a/nd tT’m—fal^ to foot, tme to faith. ^.. , 

Toward^ such healthy Bomanticism as Bacon describes English 
fiction has long been leaning, and never more so than daring the last 
live-and*twenty years. We may see this in the homeliest fact, namely, 
that crawig for wha| is called poetic justice which makes ninety-nine 
hundredths of English readers impatient of any close to a story but a 
happy one. The craving is right and natural, though it may be 
puerile to expect that the threads of all stories should^ be gathered up. 
to a happy ending. I know that it is usual to attribute to such 
arbitrary love of what is agreeable the inferiority in which the fiction of 
this country is said to stand towards the fiction of-the rest of Europe. 
We are asked to say how fiction can live against such conditions of 
the circulating libraries as degrade a serious art to the level of the 
nursery |ale. The answer is very simple: English fiction has lived 
against them, and produced meantime the finest examples of its art 
that the literature of the world has yef seen. Unlike the writers 
who pronounce so positively on the inferiority of fiction in England, I 
cannot claim to know from “ back to end ” the great literatures of 
Europe; but I will not hesitate to say that not only would the whole 
body of English fiction bear the palm in a comparison with the vhole 
body of the fiction of any other country, but the fiction of, England 
during the past thirty years (.jrhen its degeneracy, according to its 
critics, has been, most marked) has been more than a match for the 
fiction d th4 rest of the world. Indeed, I will be , so bold as to name 
six EngHsh novels of that pOTod, and ask if any other such bulk of 
workj^eat, in all the equalities that make fiction eminent—imagina¬ 
tion, , knowledge of life, passion and power of thought—can bo found 
among the literatures of France, Eussia, or America. The six novels are 
jDanlel Deronda,” “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” “ Lorna Boone,” ■ 
“ The Woman in White,” “ The. Ordeal of Eichard Feverel,” and “ Far 
fibm the Madding Crowd,” All these novels are products of romanti¬ 
cism, an4the circumstance that they were written amid the hampering 
difficulties that are said to beset the feet of fiction is proof enough that 
where power is not laciing in the artist there is no crying need for 
licence in the art. 

Bht libeirty is the one thing needful for English fiction, it is not 
the liberfy of the realiwn of the Third Empire in Prance, but the 
liberty of the romanticism of the age of Elizabeth in England; 
the liberty of ^1 great and healthy passions to go what lengths they 
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will. For many years past the c^icism that has been only too vocal 
in English criticism has been telling us that it is a poOr thing to give 
way to strong feeling, that strong feeling is the mtok of an untaught 
nature, and that education should help us to control onx emotions and 
conceal them. I an\ told that this type of superfine cgrnicism comes 
from Oxford, but on that point I can offer no opinion. "Whatever its 
source its effects are baneful, for it cuts at the root of the finest 
quality that imaginative writing can have, the quality of passion. No 
such plea ever had a hearing in the days when English literature was 
at its best. It was not a childish weakness to give way to powerful 
emotions when “ .Lear ” was written. Powerful^emotions were sought 
for their own sakes, and no naan was shopked when Cordelia perished 
in a just cause. Sentiment is different now, and with great passions 
of the purest kind lying everywhere about us, we who write to please 
must never touch them, or, touching them, we must never proho them 
deeply. And this is one of the ways in which the thing called 
f realism is compelled to play its own game backwards. 

A doctrine may fairly be judged by the example of its best 
exponents, and of all the champions of realism the healthiest, I think, 
is Turgenieff. I do not. place Flaubert in that position, because his 
work seems always to be clouded by the moral shadows lhat over¬ 
hung his own life. Neither do I place M. Daudet there, for the 
reason that the ethical character of his best work is disfigured by what 
I cannot but consider a wilful determination to find the balance of 
justice on the' wrong side of the world’s account. But I place 
Turgenieff at the head of the realists, because he seems to me to have 
been an entirely healthy man, who came to an honest conclusion, that' 
poetic justice is false to !i^uman life, and that human life is the only 
model for imaginative art; Well, wTiat of Touigenieff? We shall 
never know how much wej have lost in him by that acmdent of exile 
which brought him under the influence of Flaubert. His does not of 
set purpose make “ the wicked prosper and the virtuous miscarry,” 
still less does he paint the world’s cesspools under pretence ofpainting 
the world; but he leaves you without hope, without expectation, and 
in an atmosphere of despair more chilling than the atmosphere <ff a 
vault. His novels may be just represmitations of actual life, but they 
begin nowhere and end nowhere ; and, like the little bits of nature 
that come under a photographic camera, they are transoiipilfi,' hot 
pictures of life. It is’ not because they end sadly that thi^. outrage 
poetic juslace. It is because they do not in any true sensO'^fcld at all. 

“ Macbeth ” ends sadly, but it ends absolutely, befeause it ends with 
justice. “ Cato ” also eiids sadly, but it ends o^y as the broken 
column ends, merely because there is no capital to-Crown it. And, 
rightly'followecl, justice is the only end for a work of imaginative art, 
whatever may be the frequent end of life. Without it what is a work 
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of art ? A fragment, a scrap, a passmg impression. The incidents 
of life are only valnable to art in degree as they are subservient to an 
idea, and Ji^n idea is only valuable to man in l^e degree to which ^t helps 
him to see that eoine what will "the world is founded on justice. Tom 
by the wind a bird’s neat falls to the ground, and all the young birds 
perish. That is a ,faithful representation of a common incident of life, 
but a thousand such incidents massed together would not make a work 
of art. Justice is the one thing that seems to give art a right to exist, 
and jusiace—poetic justice,' as we call it—is the essence of Roman¬ 
ticism. ' ‘ 

And is 'this Romanticism a ** backwater ” ? JHas the stream of 
literary orthodoxies ceased to flow with it ? A little band among the 
writers of the time are answering, “Tes,” but we answer “No;” 
Romanticism is not a ^‘backwater,” can never be a “backwater,” and 
the stream of literary orthodoxies in England is at this moment 
flowing more strongly with Romanticism .than at any time since the 
death of Scott. It , is true that realism has lately had its day in 
England os well ,as in France. la. France it has been nasty, and in 
England it has. been merely trivial. But the innings of realism is 
over ; ■ it. has scored badly or not at all, and is going out disgraced. 
The rei^ of mere fact in imaginative literature was very short, it 
is .done, and it is malting its exit rapidly, with a soriy retinue of 
either teacup-and-saucer nonentities or of harlots at its heels. And 
the .old Romanticism that was before it is coming into its own again. 

Surely it is impossible to mistake tho signs of the times in the 
affedrs of literature. What is going on in Europe ? I never meet a 
Frenchman of real insight but he tells me that Zolaism as a literary 
force is as nearly as possible dead in EVauite. Its dirty shroud keeps a 
•wrajth of it flitting before men’s eyes.- Arid what is France going back 
to ? The Idealism of George Sand ? The Romanticism of Hugo ? 
Perhaps; not, though Hugo is not as far gone in France as some people 
would haye us believe. France is at this moment waiting for a new man, 
and depeflid upon it; when he comes, he will be a romanticist. If such 
are of the literary horizon in France, what are they in the 

rest- of Europe ? What in Russia, where Tolstoi has taken all that 
is good in the Realism of France and engrafted it on to tho brave and 
noble and surpassing idealism of English pootiy at the beginning of 
this c^ntiMT ? . What in the Bcandmavian countries (the stronghold 
of the pWBT and high^ Realism),’ where Bjdrnsen, as I can attest from 
some know;ledge of Norway, is a stronger force than Ibsen, 

more than h^f an idealist ? What in America, where the 
sthrdy roinaiMje of the soil is pushing from its stool the teacup Realism 
of the ; twenty years, and even the first champions of such Realism, 
who ha^ fSiS that there is sufficient incident in “ the lifting up of a 
chair,” and that “ all the stories are told,” are themselves turning 
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their backs on their own manifesto, and coming aa^near to Eomanticism 
as their genins will let them ? ' ^ J \ 

On every side, in eyery art, music, the drama, pain!^g, ,and even 
sculpture, the tendency is towards Somance, Not th^i hlfire actualities 
of life “as it is,” but the glories of life as it mij^bej not the 
domination of fact, but of feeling. I think one might Show this yet 
more plainly by illustrations drawn frpm the stage of the time. The 
cry of‘the stage of to-day is Romance, the ciy*^. fiction is Romance, 
the cry of music is Romance, an| I do not think I belie the facts 
when I say that the cry of the Science of this hour is also for 
Romance. . i ‘ 

Romance is the cry of the time, and the few cynics of the Press 
may deride it as much as they like, but Romance is going to be once 
more the tendency of literature, and the sum and substance of its 
critical orthodoxy. The world now feels exactly the same want as it 
has always felt. It wants to be lifted up, to be inspired, to be thrilled, 
to be shown what brave things human nature is capable, of at its best. 
This must be the task of the newRomanticism, and the newRomanticism 
can only work through Idealism. It can never be the task of the old 
realism. The Realists are all unbelievers; unbelievers in"'God, or 
unbelievers in man, or both. The Idealist must be a believer; a 
believer in God, a believer in man, and a believer in the divine jnstice 
whereon the world is founded. ^ ^ 

So I say that these two going to he the watchwoi^s of fiction 
for the next twenty years ati leasb— Romanticism and IdEAWSM. 

Hall Caine. 



OUGHT THE REFERENDUM TO BE 
INTRODUCED INTO ENGLAND ? 


“ TT is a question for us Englishmen to consider whether it would bo 
I possible and advantageous to introduce the Boferendum at home. * For 
instance, it might well be that jmch a vexatious question as Home Buie for 
Ireland could obce for all be wtued one way or the other, by a vote of the 
whole electoral body in the United Kingdom. We merely throw this out 
as a suggestion, but of course the conditions of Great Britain are very 
different from those of Switzerland, where the nation is so eminently 
democratic, and where the Eefeiendum has ^een habitually employed for a 
♦ariety of local matters.”* 

These are the words of the only Eng^shman who has treated of 
modem Swiss politics both with adequate l^nowledge and with perfect 
impartiality. They will not in the lima run fall unheeded on the 
. public ear. The Kitish Constitution, whils preserving its monarchical 
form, has for all intents and purposes become a Parliamentary 
democracy. When this fact with all its bearings is once clearly 
perceived by Englishmen, theorists and ' politicians will assuredly 
ask themselves what may be the effect, for gogd or bad, of trans¬ 
planting to England the newest and the. most popular among th(‘. 
institutions of the single European State where the experiment of 
democratiq government has, thougli tested by every possible difficulty, 
tumqd out a striking, and, to all appearance, a permammt, success. 

- My (dm in this article is (following out the line of thought 
suggested by Sir JFrands Adams), to. examine three questions: first, 
,what is the nature of the Swiss Referendum ? secondly, whether it be 
possible to introduce the principle of the Referendum into the world 
of Englii^ politics; and, thirdly, whether such introduction would be 
beneficial to the nation ?t 

♦ Adama, “ Swiss Confederation,” p. 87, 

f The Keferendum i» throughout this article described only in its broadest outline, 
for Englishmen are much more concerned with the principle of the Swiss institution 
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The Heferendum may be ro^Wy defined os the npfei^^ce to all vot^- 
possessing citizens of the Confedendiion for their acce^tim^ or rejection; 
of laws passed by their representatives in the Federal .J^^tobly.* 

Under the Svviss Constitution os amended or re-enani^ in 1874^ 
all legislation of the Federal Parliament is or may be subject to the 
Eeferendum,t but an important distinction is c^wn laws 

which do, and laws which do not, effect changes in the Cohs^tuMon. 

In Switzerland, as in England, the. Constitution (^ always be 
revised or altered by the National: Parliament. But in Switzerlwid 
no law which revises, the Constitution, either wholly or part, can 
come into force until it has been regukrly submitted by me^s otithe 
lleferendum to the vote of the people, and has been approved both by 
a majority of the mti^ens who on the particular occasion give their 
votes, and also by a majority of the Cantons. With the elaborate 
provisions which secure that under certain ciremnstanees a vote of the 
people shall be taken, not only on the question whether a particular 
amendment or revision of the Constitution approved by the Federal 
Assembly shall or shall not come into folce, but also on the preliminary 
question whether any revision or reform, of the Constituti<m shall take 
place at all, we need for our jpresent purpose hardly trouble ourselves. 
What Englishmen should note is that when any law, or as -we should 
say Bill, amending the Conmtntion has passed, the two . Houses d. th|e 
Federal Assembly, it cannot take effect until it has been made, the 
subject of a Eeferendum ^nd Has received the assent of a m^'ority 
both of the voters and of the Cantons. For the validity, in short, of 
a constitutional change a x^fferezme to.tiie pepplc Is an abSol^ute neces¬ 
sity., The Eefereindum.i8;,here, in the language of Swiss: conftitu- 
tionalists, an obligatory’’ or “necessary ” Eeferendum.-./', 7 ; , 

Critics ought further to .note that the necessity for the .Eeferendum 
extends to many laws which imder our English system would , not be . 
called Eeform Bills, ^or be considered to, effect any amendment^ of the, 
Constitution. The feasouiof -this is that the Swiss Constib^u cqn- 

ihan with the particiilar coastitutional iaechaulsta b;^ which., is^giv^ to the 
priuciple in Switzerland. Whoever-dosirea further informatloD shoi^ 
other anthorities, Adams"'Swiss Oonf^eratioi^*’ cap. vi.;'%€lHV''X)ar6iiimtBre6K 
dor Schweizerischen Ei%enos8ensoha{t,’*'pp. 79,80,83-68; ^O|btitntio&-I|)id6i^ &rts. 
89,90, and 121; and also a notice of Ada^' work in iiibJSldii^iiirsh «^uarj 

1890. The liefereudnm, it should Also hie noted, is ih this ftrtime tretdi^'.'df' hti but 
exclusively as a part of the Swiss Federal or National Oonstituiuoh. , It,40||fj however,, 
And flourishes as a local institution in all hut one or two Omitoil8..2^ ‘;4oinpetent 
English observer who should report minut^y upon the working at the l^mr^dun) aa 
a cantonal institution, and especially at Zurioh, would render a servio# :hf lpestiri&hle< 
value to all students of political BCienoe. ' ' • S«(e Adioill8, J).m“ 

f See Constitution F^iirale, arts. 89,118-121.. Swiss authoiitlBS do'n^aj^wxentfly 
apply the term “ Keferendum ” to the popular sanction required for the vaUdity of any 
revision of the Constitution under Const. Fed,, art. 121. It is, howev«,'ohnr that the 
popular assent which is required for all oonttitational aihendmeats j^rtekea of Ihe 
nature of a Keferendum. 
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tains » ’Wg0 aumbOT, of winch hare n(5 rafereno© to the 

dbti^btEfcioii 0 ^ exerciw of '^^yjareigB ppwer, but which embody gen©^ 
maxims of policy, or "(it bay be) j^edal x^visibns as to matteus'^ 
detail, to .whb^ the Swiss attach ^at importance, and which' iherfr- 
foro they doihbt wish to be easily alterable. All the enactments, 
.however, contained in the Constituti^, form, whatever be their essen¬ 
tial character,' part thereof. No one'of them can therefore be legally 
abolishbd.'or modified without the employment of the Referendum^ 
Thus a law whbh' limited the liberty of conscience secured by Article 49 
of the feder^ Constitution, or which infeeifered with the liberty of 
the presa^fg^ahteed by iirticle 55^ or which in contravention of 
Article «hacted that treak>n or any pditioal offence should be pun¬ 
ished by denth, would not, according to Engliish ways of thinldng, 
bring albat a cpnstitutiopal change; but it would undoubtedly modify 
a part of the Federal Constitutioh, and could not therefore be enacted 
without the use of the Referendum. , , 

Laws which do not affect the articles of the. Constitution come 
(or may come) into force on being passed by the Federal Parliament 
without the necessity for being .submitted to a popular vote. 

But inj the case even of .ordittary l^idation 30,000 voters, or eight 
Cantons, ma^, within a definite period, fixed by statut^, after the passing 
of any law, demand ‘that it shall be ffaWitted to the Swiss people 
for approvs^'or rejection. When once ihis demand has been duly 
made the particular law, say an EducatM|i Act, to which it applies, 
must of necessity be made the subject of ^Referendum. Whether it 
comes into foi’ce or not d^ehds on the .result of ‘the popular rote. 
There is, be it observed, nb‘nc©d m this 'llistance for obtaining the 
assent pf the majority of,the. Cantons. Referendum, which may 

or may ,tibt!b6,requir^ t&sbi^ng as it is oF|is not demanded, is called, 
in the language of Swiss jurists, a “f^ultatiye” or “optional** 
Referendtiin.* ' ■ ,1 

. The matter then stands shortly thns : ^c| change can be introduced 
anto thie lDcaJs^tution,which is not sanctioned bj^ the vote of the Swiss 
people.. ,:^e federal Assembly, indeed, may of its own authority 
paro,Iay^;^[dj^,,take effect without any popular vote, provided these 
laws the Constitution; but it is practically certain that 

no enaefeoi^b important enough to excite effective opposition can 
ever becoi^ liw until it has received the deliberately expressed sanc¬ 
tion of theiBwiss people. 

Foreigners ofibea miss the true characteristics of the Referendum itt 
Switiserij^, because they confuse it with essentially different forms 
of appi^ylb'the p^le which are known to other countries. 

• -'S' V ^ ■ 

* It wCii£^S|i|)ear farther that, as a matter of practice even where no demand Is 
made for an app^ to idie people, the Federal Council or Ministry may, if it thinks fit, 
x^e any ordinaiy law the supject of a Referendum. 
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The Referendujh looks at first sight like a Frearfi * but no 

two institutions can be marked by mo^fe essential Terences. , . 

A pUbiscite is a mass vote of, the French people ;by ,which a 
Revolutionary or Imperial Executive obtains for i^|j|olley, or its 
crimes, the apparent sanction or oondohatlon of France^’ JB^onchmen 
are asked at the moment, and in theiorm most conveni^:^. the states-> 
men or conspirators who rule in to aay " Aye ” dr No.** whether. 
they will, or will not, accept a ^ven Oonstitutioit Wi gi^e^ policy. The 
cx?owd of voters are expected to reply in ace®Alance with the wishes' or 
the orders of the Executive, and thi* <^!cpectation always has met, and an 
observer may confidently predict always wll meet, with, fulfilment. 
The pldbimtek a revolutionary, or at least abnormal, proceeding. - It 
is not preceded by debate. Thi& form and nature of the question to 
be submitted to the nation is chosen and settled by the men . in power. 
Jiarely indeed, when a pMbiSi^ has been taken, h^s the voting 
itself been either free or fair. 'Taine has a strange tale to tell of the 
methods by which a Terroritt faction, when all but crushed by 
general odium, extorted from the country by means of the pUlmeih a 
sham assent to the prolongation of revolutionary despotism.f The 
credulity of partisanship can Nowadays hardly induce even Imperialists' 
to imagine that the pUimeit^ which ^nctioned the establishment of 
the Empire, which declared Eouis Napoleon President for life, which 
first re-established Imperialism, and then approved more or less 
Liberal reforms, fatal at Wttom to the Imperial system, were the 
free, deliberate, carefully considered votes of the French nation given 
after the people had hearil all that could be said for and against the 
proposed innovation, j&^t that in more than one of these cases the 
verdict of the .* 9 orresponded with the wish of . the nation. 

The pUlmdfs itself still relnaina without value, for, at the moment when 
the nation was asked to toress the national will, France was placed 
in such a position that if would have been scarcely possible for any 
sane man to form any other wish than tbat assent to the l^vemment’s 
proposals might remove aU excuse, for prolonging a period of lawless-^ 
ness or despotism,' It is, reasonable enough to b^tJve that France 
desired the rule of the First Napoleon. But this belief, depends on 
the result not of Napoleonic plibiscUes^ hxit Qt & fail? esfti^jate of the 
condition of affairs and of the state of pi^lic opiniob^' .may 
believe, in short, that the pWmeUe which sa^^oned the f(^r^ation of 
the Empire expressed the will of the nation^ becausO thest^^lSTO rational 
grounds for believing that France might desire Imperial: gc^emment. 
But no one bases his belief in the desire for the BijajiireH&b the .result 
of the pUhiseite which nominally sanction^-, its' estublijshment. 
Deliberation and discussion are the requisite'eonditions fir rational 

* See Maine, “ Popular Government,” pp. 3ft-41> 

t See Taine, ” La Revolution,” tome iii.; * Le Gouvemement E^voltrtionnaire," 
X)p. 651 and following, 
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decision. Where effejjtive oppoation is an impossibility, nominal 
assent is an nnm^ning eoinplbnent. , , 

The easenl^al eharaeteriStics, hbweyey, the lack of which deprives 
a French pt4fm&Ue of all moral significance, are the undoubted 
properties of 'iiie Swiss Eeferendum. When a law revising the 
Constitution #-'placed .before the people of Switzerland, every 
citizen throughout the land has enjoyed the opportunity of learn¬ 
ing the merits and the demerits of the proposed alteration. The 
subject has been.“ threshed out,” os the expression goes, in Parlia¬ 
ment; the scheme, whatever its worth, has received the delibe¬ 
rately giymi approval of the elected, Legislainre; it comes before the 
people with as much aiithority in its favour as a Bill which in England 
has passed through bot|i Houses, The voters have been given the 
opportunity before pronouncing their decision of learning all that can 
be said for, and (what is still more important) all that can t )0 said 
against, a definite measure, by every man who, either from a public 
platform,, or ‘in the columns of the pi^ess, or in private conversation, 
advocates or deprecates its adoption. The position of the Swiss people 
when suttnrioned to vote upon a constitutional amendment is pretty 
much wlmt would have been ike position of the British electorate if, 
in 1886, the Home Buie Bill had, after ample discussion and amend¬ 
ment, passed through both Houses of Parliament, and thereupon tlio 
Queen, feeling the extreme importance, of the occasion, had called 
upon the voters of the United KingdomyvO|give an answer by a mass 
vote “ Aye ” or “No” to the question whether she should or cbould 
not give her assent to the Gover^,ment ofyrelarid Bill, 1886J Swiss 
citizens, be it added, vote on the occa'sion If a Eeferendum at least as 
freely aS do English electors at a general election. Neither the Council 
nor the Federal Assembly can constrain ®r influence thoir votes; as 
a matter of fact, the voters co]^v*lntly Reject measures referred to 
them ior approval. The gravest charge roughfc against the Eefer¬ 
endum hy its critics, and brought with mich show of reason, is that 
it obstructs improvement, , Whatever be |ihe force of this criticism, 
the mere feet that it can be made irith plausibility affords conclusive 
proof that tile Eeferendum is a real appeal to the true judgment of the 
nation, that the appeal is free from the coercion, the unreality, and 
the frited which taint or vitiate a pHbimie. The Eeferendum, in short, 
is a re^lar, normal, peaceful proceeding, as unconnected with revo- 
lutionaql; violence or despotic coercion, and as easily-.carried out, as 
the^sendli^ up of a^BUl from the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords,*'?flt causes less dkturibance, and probably less excitement, 
throughemt the country than is occasioned in the United Kingdom by 
a general ©leetibn. 

To an Englishman the idea naturally occurs that a general election 
is in its nature, though not in its form, a Eeferendum. , 
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The idea is plausible, falls in witb oar oTdmtoy waji^pf fe'peakiag. 

Wb are, accustomed to say that the . jpatsing 6f an iia'^i&t.-BUl is 
jGnally determined by an appeal to electors; that,- fS^-BJcampIe, the 
great Eeform Bill was carried by the general election of 1831; that 
the Irish Church was disestablished* by the verdict of the oleetors in 
1868 j or that in 186.6 the Home Rule Bill was rejectedthe Brifeifih 
people. This mode of speaJring contains in ihself an element'Of truth. 
A general election is an appeal to the people, ati.d Inay undca* jjecto’Iiar 
eircnmstanfces he made to serve, though in an awkwaid and imperfect' 
manner, the purpose of a Referendum. But we must not be deceived 
by words. A general election is^n ^eal fe^ the people; 'm, alio is 
the exercise‘of the Referendum; but^' the jl^o appeals ^Ifer funda¬ 
mentally from each other, and their points;^' difference are for our 
present purpose of vital consequenee. > 

An Election, after all, has for its primary and, immediate object the 
appointment of representatives. It is a ch^ee of persons or of .parties: 
it is not a judgment oh the merits or the demerits of a j^poaed law. 
No doubt the choice of members approaches every day more and more 
nearly to a decision on matters policy, and at tim^ W Section 
really sanctions or vetoes proposed legiriation. The pera^tihl: dement, ’ 
however, is at every election' a nmtter of moment; a strong candidate 
may carry a seat by hia own individual Btrai^h.; The main and 
avowed object, moreover, of electors in voting for A rather than M, 
is not to determine whetherna particular Bid shall, or shall not, be 
passed, but whether the members of a particular party rimll', or shall 
not, keep, or acquire, office. ^'ThuB, to take an example from the current 
events of the day, we all (know that at.the next general election, 
whenever it occurs, the queiition sulanitted to the electors Uriil not be 
the advisability or bnpolit^ of enacting a known scheme'for, the 
establishment of Home Rule in Irelmid,, but the expediency, keep¬ 
ing the Unionists, or of facing the Uladstoniahs, in, offi^.y The 
electors will certainly not'%ave before them a definite drafted bill, 
which they are finally calW upon to disallow or approve,;., ^eyer 
did an. election .approach mow nearly to a Referendum *jl;han 4|tiat' 
which followed the dissolution of . 1831. The counfay pOnouncjed b^ 
a crushing majority in favour irf the Bfll, the whole B^il, an|;|k^ng 
but the Bill. Yet the ,Bi|l which nMinistely beSdame kV' 
important particulars from the first and second Reform ffhe 

crises, moreover, when as in 1831 the vote of the eleotom is d^j^mined 
almost wholly by their desire for a particular measure, or'tii^lf^veTBion 
to it, are of rare occurrence. An election must b© a deciriwi off general 
policy. It is usually in England an answer to the question, not whether 
a particular Bill shall become law, but whether a given set of men 
sliall govern the country. It were difficult m any case'.. to keep 
dear from each other questions of persons, of policy, and of legis- 
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Jafcioii. But oar .English flysten?^ of gove«iiiflien.t hiaieft it ,,a certainty 
that sta^sro^ of will do . their best to confuse the Issu^ 

which , at an", .aro«:n6t^nally .%al^itted to the tei^dt' the 

nation. :'°4i lipnistiiiy lirili ^ways, if possible, dissolve at t^o taoment 
when any ^y^niatioufi circumstance enhances the popularity of l%e 
'Cabinet. ; auSSCess at^a^i any'circumstance which for the moment ; 
discredits;# leading opponent, any sudden event which may have 
raised the reputation of the Government or brought odium upon the 
Opposition, will be us^ as-a means, for inducing the electors to, 
favour the iiiinisteridl policy, and to return representatives who may 
support the legislation recommended by the ^Ministry. The Opposition 
of fte day ^1 follow suit. Every' accident which tells against the 
party in office, every error or alleged error of judgment, whether im- 
pbrtsant or trifling, which affects ,the moipentary popularity of the 
Cabinet-^the inconsiderate utterances of a Premier, the inopportune 
severity, or. the undue leni^cy, of a Home Secretary in the execution 
of the law)^ the badness of the seasons, and the depression of trade— 
are eaeh and all of them matters which respectable politicians 
turn to acoormt in the eflbrt to deprive the Government of the day 
of public goodwill, and to divert the attention of. the electors from 
the serious, and substautial issue whether the hind of le^slation 
which is opposed by the one, and supported by the other, of the great 
parties in the State, be or be-not likely to benefit the coimtiy. It 
were useless and pedantic to blame onijfplore conduct which, Iiow- 
■ever disastrous to the country, resaltfuiaturally'from the faults of 
human nature when these vices are fo^Yed by a scheme of public 
lifo,' which links indissolubly together khe personal success and 
influence of pohticians with the tribmp i of particular schemes of 
legislatioru is partisanship always to blame for the confusion 
•of issues which the public interest impe atively requires to be kept 
ojetu; of each other, An election deten liiues which of two parties 
shall eiyqy the advantages, and incur the responsibilities, of govem- 
mcnH'. .' jl^ow it may well happen that men of sense and patriotism 
wiWb, qh the whple, to keep a particular body of statesmen in power, 
whilst suyerely cond some legislative proposal which these 

statesm^ advocate. These well-meaping citizens are at a general 
upon the horns of a dilemma from which there is. 
no plj^^^^A8teape., They must eiiher banish from office men whose 
pj(^^ inimany respects approve, or else sanction the passing of 
a beU to be impolitic. Contrast this state of 

thmgtf;’‘with the pCsition of the Swiss people when appealed to by 
means *«f 'Uie.Beferendum, The appeal is exactly what it purports to 
be,, a releaie^ -to the people’s judgment of a distinct, definite, clearly 
stik»d lawl tevery “ Bill” laid before the Swiss for their accej^tanco 
be it again noted—for this is a fact which can hardly be too 
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strongly insisted upon—^passed through both Houses of the i'ederal 
Parliament. It has been drall^ by the Federal Mibisfary or Goimcii; 
it has been the objeot of ample discms^on ;. its faur fb^^era^on has 
been, or certainly may be, secured by all the safeguhfdii-lmown to the 
Parliamentary system. The Referendum does not c® a single 
law, nor facilitate any legislation which Pateliamentewy . wisdom or 
caution disapproves. It merely adds an additional safe^jlfitjcd against 
the hastiness or violence of party. It is not a spur to democratic 
innovation; it is a check placed on popular impatience^* 

It may be worth adding that the most trustworthy Swiss authorities 
consider an “ obligatory ” far preferable to an “ optional ” Referendum; 
the latter is the result of an agitation which gives a changer of 
partisanship to the resulting Referendum. 

The law to be accepted pr rejected is laid befora the oitwiens bf 
Switzerland in its precise terms; they are conoemed solely with its 
merits or demerits, their thonghts are not distracted by the necessity 
for considering any other topic. No one’s seat either at the Council 
board or in the Assembly depends upon the law’s passing. The 
Councillors will continue to dischaj^e their admipistfative duties 
whether the measures submitted to the Swiss people are or are not 
sanctioned by the dtizens. The rejection of measures approved by 
the Federal Parliament does not, it would appear, injure the position 
of the majority by whom th^, rejected schemes halve been proposed or 
supported. The Swiss distinguish between men and measures ; they 
send to Paibament the meijiberB, say the Radicals, with whose policy 
they on the whole agree, ev# though these representatives have carried 
through Parliament Bills to which the' Swiss voters refuse their assent. 
This fact is well established ; it is quite of a piece with the absolutely 
indisputable fact that the members of the Swiss Council, or Ministry, 
though they require ladennial re-election by the Federa,! Assembly, hold 
office by what is practically la permanent tontpre. All this appears odd 
enough to Englkhmen. To a stranger from China or Persia, such as 
philosophers of the eighteenth century introduced into their essays-as the 
observer, critic, or satirist of European customs, the habits of English 
public life may appear more opposed to the dictates of light reason 
than the practice of the Swiss democracy. However this, ma^ be, tiie 
people of Switzerland have recognized to the full theh* own soy^ignty, 
amd act in the main on the principles which gnid^, l^gbsh 
monarch during the ages when, though Parliament was. thk^know- 

• . , ‘ '.ixV'’-’.,- 

* Of course in making tliia statement, I do not refer to the right giveb' ijutdor Consti. 
tutional F6dfrale, art. 120, to 50,000 Swiss oitbens of demanoing the propamtion of 
a scheme for revising the Constitution. This tight is what Swiss authors 6all the 
Initiative, and is certainly not an essential part of the Kaferendum. 

A law which has passed the Honses is sometimes submitted to the people in such a 
form that the voters may accept it either wholly or in part, but in general I telieve 
laws for the amendment of the Con.stitntion are voted Upon as a whole. 
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ledg^ and gwvereign Legi^aturte of the land, the hang was the most 
iallttentitd meiabei* of the soYweign power. A Tudor monarch 
retained TalttM servants-in his employment, even though hh rejected 
their adnc4i' IHe ac4:n^ the lejpslative authority of Pwlia- 

ment, but he maintyned bis claim to be part of the Legislature and 
refuel a<^nt to Bills which, though passed by the Houses, seemed 
to him-impolitic. The Swiss people in like manner, being the true 
Sovereiga of Switzerland, retain, in the service of the State, Ministers 
ijwhose measures,the votera nevertheless often refuse to sanction. The 
Swiss demoqmcy values the legislative ability of the federal Parlia- 
m^t, but, like an English king of the sixteenth century, constantly 
jvithholds assent from BUls passed by the two Houses. The Refer¬ 
endum is a revival of the mkcalled “ veto,” but is » veto lodged in the 
hands, riot of a sovereiga monarch, but of a sovereign people. Such a 
veto prodi^es the same effects, whatever be the power by which it is 
exercised. It sojures the Constitution against any change which the 
Sovereign does not deliberately approve; it^tends to produce per¬ 
manence in the tenure of oflSce; it undermines the strength of that 
elaborate party system which in England lies at the basis not of 
Parliament^ government, but of government by Parliament. 


II. , 

No vital change in either the laW^oa the customs of the Constitu¬ 
tion would be so easy of introduction inMEngland as the establishment 
in prhaeiple of the Referendum, or of a popular veto on any amendment 
or alteration in the Constitution; such, fcr example, as the disestab- 
lishmerit of the Church, or a ocmsiderabli diminution in the numbers 
of the House of Commons. 

The methods by which this popular v< to might he established are 
various and of di^erent merit. I 

First. The House of Lords might adopt a new policy with regard 
to all Bills which, in the judgment of the Peers, modified the Consti¬ 
tution. tHiey might announce their resolution, on the one hand, to 
reject eveiy Bill, from whatever party it might proceed, which contained 
oonstit|r^bnal. amendments, until the Bill, after having passed the 
Hoose^ Commons, had been in effect submitted to the electors at a 
genei^ y^on, and had received their sanction by the return of a 
decisive.majorily in its favour; and, on the other hand, when once 
such a majority had been obtained, to pass as a matter of consti- 
tutioi^i duty any Bill which, being again approved by the House of 
CoDimdimj> Substantially coiresponded with the measure the Peers 
had bsiifb^ rejected, with a view to ensuring its submission to the 
judgment Of the nation; 

Such a policy, if carried out with vigour and impartiality, would 
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constitute the House of Lords ; the guardiim of the Ocai^tdtion. 
It would involve a great^oininai lsimfice of auth€d^j^> hut . the ^eal 
loss would be little or nothings fdr= the ‘ Peers e^hiuage. an 
unrestricted veto, which they cannot exercisej for a. veto 

which would be real, because its exeroke, would be'8t^(^d by 
popular approval. ' c.''' 

This is the easiest mode of establishing the Eeferendut|iv> It is, 
however, the least satisfactory. The Act finally passed after & general 
election, would not be the Bill on which the. nation had pronoudce^ 
a verdict. What is of far more importance, a general el^on .is, Iot 
reasons already stated, but, an in^flferent imitation of a true Bef^ndum. 

Secondly. Either House of Parliament might petition Crowi^ 
not to assent to the passing of a particular Bill, say for the diseB^blish- 
ment of the Church, or foi^ granting the Parliamentaiy sa^ge to 
women, unless and until a TOte of the electpre throughout the tlnited. 
Kingdom had been taken, and the majoritybf the electorate had voted 
in favour of the Orown^ giving its .assent. 

The Queen mighty further conceivably 'motu''p'Oprio-^i^t in truth, 
■on the advice of the Cabinet for the time -being-=^nnoun<» that her 
Majesty would give or refuse her a^nt to a given BilVwhich had passed 
the two Houses,-jaccording to the results, of the'votes given on the 


matter by the elediors of the Ignited Kingdom. ’ - • ? 

This use of the roytd preto^tive has been suggested by Pi'ank 
Hill, in a recent number of thp Contemporahy, It would, of course, be 
new and anomalous j it would therefore be called f‘ unconditional ” 
by every man who feared the result of an appeal to the pec^le^ But 
this employment of Ihe vetolwonld be in strict* conformity, wii the 
principles which have govemld the growth of the Gonstitutiog. EpgUsh 
histoiy, from a ccmstitiitionap pmnt of view, is little else tha»,«-^reoord 
of the transactions .by whicl^he prerogataves of the Crovm have been 
transformed into tbe privileges; of the people. The exewasa of the 
prerogative has no doubt hitherto been in effect transferred idn the 
Crown to the House of Coiamons. But now that the fma* political 
Sovereign of the State is the .electorate, the Crown may 
the royal veto, so as to ensure that changes in the ConBtitutin:.Jshall 
not be in reality opposed to the wiH of tibe electors. It w^ 'impos¬ 
sible for the Queen to make a more iegitiioate exertioA^f, her 
prerogative than to use It as the meaais fijr (decking the aJf^J^^^ .of 
party by ensuring the supremacy of the nsdaon. 

Thirty. Parliament might insert in any important , Aet ^^h, for 
example, as any statute for tlie repeal or modification .of the A^^of 
Union witfi Ireland) the provision that the Act should not^comB' 
force unless and until, within six months of its passing, a vo^.of the 
electors throughout the United Kingdom had been t^eh^%and.a 
majority of the voters had voted in favour of the Act. 
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Fotirlthly>; A, gener^,' Act migi^t ,b© parsed iwo, main 

provisidps ;. fiTsfc, Act ijb^ shonld^t’iline iito i&ip© mtil 

« vote df the d^the United Itin^oin as 
already 'Kod pocondly, that no ihtnre enaotment aSeeting 

certain ahbjocta—e,^., .the positioti of the Cro'wn, the constitution- of 
fJithfer House of Parliament, or any part of either of the Acte of Unii&n; 
—*i^atdd boihe into force, or have any effect, until sanctioned by sudi 
vote as aftjft’esaid of the electors of the United Kingdom. 

It is not my pTtgec^ to draft,eyen in outline .an onimtraont for the 
introductipn: of an^ appeal to the, electors with reference to legislation 
of gravp-^topoirtenee.,., Any Act,, estaHishing a Eeferendum would 
necessarily .lay down the conditions on whiih the vote of the electors 
should be,taken and the mode of taking it,.. Such a statute might, it 
is clear, inoke the validity of the law which was to be submitted to 
popalar approval depend mther upon its obtaihing in its favour the 
, vote of,.the majority of the electorate, or upon its obtaming, as in 
Switzerland, the approval of the majority of electors who actually 
vote. With these and other details no man of sense will at present 
trouble tiis-inmd; what needs to be insisted upon is that, either by the 
use, of‘thd prerogative, or by direct Parliam^tary enactment, the 
Eeferendum may easily be introduced among the political institutions 
of the United Kingdom; it may be introduced either in .a general 
form, or ^peximentally in regard to a particular enactment. There 
is no lack of mephiuiism for achieviiig this object; the resources 
of the Constitution are inffnite. ' 

Soihe theorist will objeet that any Actyptroducing the Eeferendum 
will have little validity, since ParliauAt might by a subsequent 
statute; undo^ its own handiwork. Thiii objection, whatever be its 
speculative force, is in the particulair ©be of no practical .moment. 
Any carefel student of Ihe Swiss Constitition will perceive that the 
Federal A^mbly might, under the aitiws of the Constitution itself, 
oocasionMly dispense witii or override the Eeferendum.* This possi- 
bilily of rapid legislation may conceivably be of great advantage at a 
crisis,, whfeh plaoea the ejtistenoe of the nation in peril. But in 
S.witeeriahd the rights of the people are never in fact overridden. As 
it'iSf in.^itMriand, so would it be in England- Let a popular veto 
be eSt^li^^, and the popular veto will command respect. 

. A mlih)%ay agam suggest that the introduction of the Eeferendum 
is p'acll^Iy ^pcN^ble, 'itecause the change it involves is opposed at 


j and to the instincts of members of Parliament. 
Thaf^;t^litbdte of CommonB would cordially dislike, an innovation 
tp dtTtiipis h the importance of the Honse admits not of 
dispn^fl' |n this one instwice, however, the feeling of members of 
Parliament is. of small importance; the authority of the House 

* Constitution F£‘fl6rfilc, art. 8P. 
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depends on the snpp^ of the electors. An appeal to the el^torate, 
by whatever part;^ am b;^hatever means it is ihtrodhoed, w:il.l never 
offend the electors. The "tejeotion of a Mil by the Ix^s -excites 
indignation because it may be represented as a defiance' offered by 
the aristocracy to the will of the people. Bnt were the Grown, or the 
Lords, to prevent a Bill coming immediately into force solely for the 
sake of submitting it to the people far popular approval or - ejection, 
a course of proc^diug which would elicit Parliamentaiy rhiM^ric and 
reprobation, could provoke no popular censure. The nation would 
condone or applaud a direct appeal to the nation’s own sovereignly.. 

The possibility of introducing the princi|de of the Eefereudum into 
English legislation admits not of doubt. The far more Important 
question is whether a change of immense moment, which is Mitainly 
feasible, is also expedient. | ' 

jiu. '■ ■■ ; 

Would the introduction of Ihe Referendum into Enghmd be of 
benefit to the nation ? ' 

This is an inquiry which no competent student of comparative 
politics will answer ofThand, or With dogmatic assurance. 

The assumpticm were' rash Wt even in Switzerland, where the 
recognition of the popular vetdlon legislation is firmly established, the 
Referendum is entirely succes^ul, and does not produce' evils which 
must be carefully weighed against its alleged beneficial results; and 
though Conservative Swiss dpinion now, on the whole, foVoUrs an 
institution originally invented and introduced by Radically there is no 
doubt that the Referendum in the opinion of fair-mindild"«Ad com¬ 
petent judges among the Swiss, open to criticism an^ to censure. 

It were, again, the rasheiffi' of assumptions that Mr^mgemenfa .wbieh 
work Well in Switzerland areloertain to produce good effects inEUgland. 
The Swiss Republic is no idealvcommonwealtH. And tbe ei^rience 
df more than a century maj^es it impossible for honest thinkers to 
fancy that in the world, eiMer of fact dr of imagination, they can 
discover some perfect consti|ation which may serve as a 'model for tha 
correction of the vices to he'"found in existing polities. 3Sfo man 
endow'ed with a tithe of Montesquieu’s lesaming and sagajcity. could at 
the present day treat the institutions of any country aftw the toanher 
in which the Constitution of England was treated by ^e of 

the “Esprit des Lois.” It were invidious to dwell, qn ■^ef^hort- 
comings of that immortal work, for modefn critics xhore 

likely to neglect the vital truths contained, ahd A :^beri»in 
extent concealed, under the dogmas of .the French jurist than ho ex¬ 
aggerate the importance of teadiiug expressed .in formulas which 
have ceased to be the commonplaces of the day. Yet the' mistakes 
of Montesquieu contain a lasting warning. He studied English 
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iiwtitutionB with infinite cai^', yet in some points he-profoundly 
misundersrfiood the tlonstituidon which was the ohj^h of his infeUeotual 
adoration .imd ^his ^ misahdeistandings^ jnsf because ^eir. iugi^uity 
have misled gepe^tion after generation. The errors of Montesquieu 
are not moie instructive than the mistakes made by the greatest 
amongjhis'^soi^es. The more minutely the details of the hVenoh ' 
Bevolution are studied ^e stronger becomes the conviction of capable 
judges that the genius of Burke was,, even when swayed by passion, 
endowed wi^h something of prophetic insight into the nature and the 
perils of lie most astounding movement or catastrophe which, since ^ 
ihe daj^. of the Beformation, has convulsed Europe. But every ' 
increase in hii^rical knowledge, just as it enhances our veneration 
for Burkeh insight into the follies and the vices of the Revolution, 
also increases our sense of the gravity of those misconceptions as to 
French history and character which, for the purposes of practical,, 
guidance, made his prophetic power all but useless. 

We have all now learnt that mlmi non mimim imUanty if true of 
individuals, is profoundly untrue of institutions. English constitu¬ 
tionalism has been transplanted from its native soil to every civilized 
land,'but in no sin^e instance has the exported plant reproduced 
the characteristics of the original stock. Even if the condition of 
Switzerland strikingly resembled the state of England, the Referendum 
might probably change its character pd working when transplanted 
from the Alpine Republic to the insplar monardiy. But the two 
countries differ as widely from epch otfipr as can any two lands, each 
of which is the home of rational freesloml Switzerland is the smallest 
of indep^ent States; her population m less than that of London; 
federalism and tocaUsin of an extrema type are as natural to the 
Swiss as they are foreign.tONtha||h)habii|ints of the United Kingdom. 
Fortune has not^ given to us,/nd no uuman art can create in any 
part ^ the United Kingdom, Me cantons and the communes which 
are tK^-backbone of theSwi8|^olitioal organization. In Switzerland, 
agaiui popular education, haA reached a level as high as perhaps is 
attsunable in any modem European country; the Swiss are, in more 
points thm one, the Scotch of continental Europe. The system of 
party) moreover, which flourishes with exuberant, or ominous, vigour in 
d:l countries inhabited by the English people, is, it would seem, but 
, incpEppipt^y developed in the Swiss Republic. This is a point on 
whic^ 'U foreigner must speak with the greatest caution. Swiss 
■ in^tutidns, there is reason to believe, check the growth of the party 
syatdm'} but the imperfect development,' not indeed of party feeling 
. butiiff party organization, may well facilitate the working of Swiss 
ihstiturions., A^ thinker who gives fair weight to these obvious 
reflections, will conclude that the success of the Referendum in 
Switzerland falls, .far short of proof that a similar institution would 
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work beneficially in Englanifi.. SwMs^liiqp^ience 10'evidence timt tbe 

popular veto may, oiiaer Oertam circ^mstencea, '|)r6dne» goi^ effects; 
This it does prove j but lt 'proves aotlii% \iiioi!&^, 'A msbes 

to weigh the espedienoy of introducing edeli a veto l^ci^'bittHiiutions 
of England under forms and limitalaOns suitable to thb'-^ius'of.the 
'country, will give less importance to the' specific C3g)tr«|ice of 
Switzerland than to the general argM^^ents: which, as'l^ngs'hbw 
stand in the United Kingdom, iwc producible ag^st and m favour of 
direct intervention by the electors in acts of legMation..Se wrJU also 
‘ find it convenient to consider the operation of the Kefer^ndiim in 
England, not as a check on le^slatuoh gener^y,: bn^^as 4 soleljl^, 
on changes in the Constitution, or, at any rate, on laws affb(^ing the 
fundamental institutions of the State, such as the poor-law. 

Two obvious objections lie against the introduction of the Kefe^ 
rendnm into England. 


The Eeferendum diminishes the importance of Parliament^ debate, 
and thereby detracts from the inflnenoe of' Pariiament, < 

That this pust be so adnuts of no denial; a veto, whiether it be 
exercised by a king or by* an electpratej lewfeos?liie ‘ power'bf the 
Legislature whereof the Bills are liable to be vetoed. When Eliziv- 
' both ref used her assent to half^e Bills of a session, the two Houm^s 
-possessed nothing like the, legislative authority which they exercise 
' under Queen Victoria, who,'during her rei^ of more than fifty years, 
has never refused assent to aJ Bill passed by Lords and Commons. 
If ever the electors obtain authority to reject Bills passed by the 
Houses, the Houses will loia 4 their legislative supremacy, ©ebates 
which are indecisive can never possess the fuU in:^(>rtance>^||r;.briip;eSt, 
attached to discussions wln0h|result ini .final deoisiems. ' ' ., 
Though the truth of themllegation that the Beferendum would' 
diminish ^the authority of thf Le^lature is undeniiible, its pradtical 
importance may well be exffegeratedj under any system 
thlftt which exists in Switz|rland, no law could be passed .:|^but 
the full, assent of ParliaraetiL The Eeferendum, as ^ready ptra 
out, does not enable the electore to pass laws at the^ .ps«^ ;.mu. It . 
is a mere veto on such legislation as doeil not approve itself to the eke* 


torato. Debates in. Parliament would in any base possess innne!|Q^' 
importance. The certainty of an appeal to ibe people migbt'sfi^ll^' 
the reality, and increase the force, of Parliamentary aigamaDil; due 

out of Bedlam supposes that the results of a division are greafly'i'if at 
all, affected by the speeches, which .are jsnpposed .to oon^bo fbe 
House. Sadden efforts of rhetoric, deixtenty in the mana^iiient of 
' debate, astuteness in the fiaining'Of an amaodment, inay 
occasions (generally to the damage of tbe couutQr)?^ect .thb divisicai 
^ list. But even the outside public can (xmjeotnre, before 9, debate bas 
'ijpegan, what members will vote for or against the Goverument'j and a 
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“Wfiip® can Tenture tipoa prediotions, Wm^ zsloi^ of 
than is geaerally ascxib^, to eonjectare.. ill it that the 

ultimate late; a mea8m^e,:f^ tbr th^.dis<^tablishm^t oE the Church, 
would finely lam mot u^u votes of members of Paarliammt, but 
upon the vot^OCoutindejis Wh 9 never took part in the hoUow and.artificial 
system ol warfare waged at Westminster, it is conceivable thatspeakeni 
in BarHamer^t. might, addi^ss -^em^elves to the task of convincing' 
an unseen, but more or Jess dispitesionate, audience; jt is conceivable 
(wild though the idea appears) that power of reasoning might become 
a force of some, ^ght moment even in practical politics. . Swiss 
experience . does here a. lit^e help ns. There is nothing to show that 
the Federal i^ssemMy locdts weight or respectability; it compares 
favourably .enough with the Sovereign National Assembly which 
makes and unmakes the Ministries and controls the destiny of France. 
Thaf*** sovereignty of Parliament,” moreover, which Parliamentarians 
defend, against popular control is, though a legal fact, something of 
a politiojil fiction. Worshippers of power instinctively discover 
whme it is that their idol has its dirine; Oratory, rhetoric, reason¬ 
ing, and adulation are nowadays addressed by politicians to tha 
electors^ ISie electorate is king; the Eeferendum might turn out 
little more than the formal recognition of a fact which exists, even 
while men shut their eyes to its existence. 

An ai^eal in matters of legislation from Parliament to the people 
is (it may be urged), on the face of it^/an appeal from knowledge to 
ignorance. ‘ 

This bisection to thi Referendum has vweighed heavily with Maine 
and thinkem of the same school. Its v eight cannot be denied, but 
may be lessened by more than one refleci ion. 

This,Jipe of attack on the principle If on hppeal to the people is 
an as^ult upon the foundations of popularkgovemment.. It estabHshes, 
indeed,,.^hat no one denies, that nations, whidt have not reached a 
certaiu, .^tage of development, are tii^t for* democratic institutions, and 
that denuxjrac^ is a form of government which, at best, is marred by 
grave de^oncies. But if, for the sake of argument, we concede that 
every .charge which reasonable men have brought against popular 
soyere^i^ can be subst^tiated—^and ^s is to grant a good deal 
itlbip than ^th requires*—the concession does not support the infer¬ 
ence thid: the Eeferendnm is of necessity an evil. For the matter to 
be deternQned is not whether demchracy he .or be not an admirable 
fomA^; govermnenst, but, the quite different question, whether in 
demcKh^C ^rait^B, like ' France, England, or Switzerland, a veto by 
the ei^ijdmsion rim legislation of a demecratie Parliament, especially 
whea ^;iti^; legisltl^on changes the Constitution, may not, on the 
whole, h»?e salutary effects. The Referendum is but a veto, and, for 
the pimpose ^ the present article, a veto only on the alteration of 
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fundamental laws. But were this appeal to, the people imported from 
Switzerland to-morrow, and made,, what no careful thinker would at 
present advise, applicable to every kind of law, it would not compel 
the passing by Parliament of a single Act which Parliament might 
deem impolitic. Parliament could still maintain an institution such 
as, say, the poor-law, of dubious popularity, but of undoubted 
wisdom. What Parliament could n|t do (supposing the Eeferendum 
were applicable to the poor-laws) Wbuld be to develop still further 
sound, though unpopular, principles in the administration of relief for 
tlie poor. This incapacity would' be an evil Unfortunately it is an 
evil which already exists. A modem Parliament may possibly main¬ 
tain wise legislation enacted by the bold statesmanship' of a less 
democratic age, but hardly in harinony with prevalent sentimentalism. 
Bat no modem Parliament will pass laws known to offend the general 
sentiment of the electors. This state of things may, or may not, 
be lamentable; it will not be rendered worse ly recognising its 
existence. It is an error to imagine that there is great danger in 
taking from Parliament theoretical authority certain never to be 
exercised in practice. Against this delusion it behoves us to be 
specially on our guard. The weakness of English statesman^ip is to 
retain names whilst sacrificing /realities ; the Crown has been stripped 
of real authq^ty, whereof the j^aintenance might have been beneficial 
to the nation, by Ministers who would have resigned rather than deprive 
the Crown of a single nominal/ prerogative. Nor is it certain that the 
independence of members o^ Parliament, if such independence has 
still any real existence, woiM decline in proptiirtion to the increase in 
the legislative authority off the people. A member might defy the 
whims of local busybodies, or the fanatipism of benevolent associations, 
if be knew that his condikot might ultimately be ratified,, by the 
visible and unmistakable .a;(mroval of the nation. 

No doubt the ParliameBpry opponents of the Eeferendpm have 
in their minds an idea which does not often in modem l^es find 
distinct expression in their ,speeches. They think, and not withont 
reason, that electors well capable of''ifieterinming who are Ihe kind of 
men fit to be members of Parliament, are not capable of determining 
what are the laws which members of Parliament should pass or reject. 
This idea, as we all know, has been expressed in various forms % 
Burke, and by writers whom Burke influenced. Its substantial truth 
is, subject to certain reservations, past dispute, but its applioaHlity to 
the circumstances of to-day is open to the .gravest qnestkm. The 
House of Commons has ceased to be a body of men to whom fhe electors 
confide full authority to legislate in accordance with the wisdom or 
the interi^ts of members of Parliament. It is Tea]|y a body of peiaons 
elected for the purpose of carrying out the policy of the predominant 
party. It is not the fact that voters choose a respectable squire or 
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Buccesaful meroliatit because they know him to be a worthy man, and 
trust that he will legislate more wisely for them than they could for 
themselves; they elect a member—a worthy man, if they can get 
liim-^bedause he pledges himself, more or less distinctly, to vote for 
curtain measures and to support certain political leaders. Elections 
are now decided for or against the -Ministry according as the majority 
of the electors are Unionists or Gladstonians; It is idle to fancy that 
what the voters consider is simply, or mainly, the prudence, capacity, 
or character of their representative. 

Full weight must be given to the arguments against the Eofureudum, 
but it is equally necessary to examine fairly the grounds on which 
a fair-minded man may advocate the introduction into England of the 
popular veto on constitutional changes. 

These grounds are, when stated broadly, twofold. 

First, the Eefereudum supplies, under the present state of things, 
the best, if not the only possible, chock upon ill-considered alterations 
in the fundamental institutions of the country. 

Our Constitution stands in a peculiar position. It has always been 
from a legal point of view liable to revolution by Act of I^arliaraent. 
"Hut this liability ha.s till recent times been little more than a theo¬ 
retical risk. From 1680 down to, roughly speaking, 1828, the funda¬ 
mental laws of the land, though not unchangeable, were never changed. 
The customs and feeling and opinion of the age, no l(^s,s than the 
interest of the classes who alone exercised effective political authority, 
all told against innovation. The idea of constant I’arliamentary 
activity in the field of legislation was unknown to Englishmen till near 
the era of the Eoform Act. Faction was |as violent under George the 
'fhird as under V^ictoria; it wa^ far mt^e pcious and cruel in the last 
century than at present. But parties aid mot seek power by proposing 
alterations in the fundamental institutiontyipf the land. Serious states¬ 
men did not,the moment they quitted office, discover some new principle 
whereof the adoption was to achieve the main object of restoring its 
advocates to power, while it incidentally changed the cornpo.sitio 7 r 
of the electoral body. A century ago every one admired the far- 
famed Constitution of England, and the advocacy even of admitted 
improvements repelled rather than attracted the classes whose good¬ 
will conferred success on politicians. It were far easier in 1890 to 
abolish the House of Lords than it would have b('eu in 1700 to 
disfranchise Old Sarum. The change or amendment of the. Constitu¬ 
tion was till recently a slow and laborious process. For nearly half a 
century before the passing of the Eoman Catholic Eclief Act, every 
argument against the penal laws had been laid before the ])ublic. It 
took forty years more to drive into the minds of Englishmen tlie 
unanswerable objections to the exclusive maintenance of a Prolestant 
Establishment in Ireland. Eeform, free t.rade, and every important 
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change in national laws or habits, has till recently been the fruit of 
agitation as long as it was laborious. This agitation was an 'evil in 
itsolf and tho parent of evils, but it was the visible sign of the strength 
of the barriers opposed to innovation. The state of the world has now 
entirely altered. The authority of the Crown, the influence of the 
nobility, our old party system grounded on aristocratic connection, 
the predominance of a prudent and moneyed middle-class, are matters 
of tho past. The barriers which used to limit the exercise of un¬ 
bounded authority by a Parliamentary majority are all broken down. 
What is more serious, change has become the order of tho day. An 
age devoid of the genuine revolutionary enthusiasm which a century 
ago carried away the best minds in "Europe, is also devoid of the con¬ 
servative instincts or passion which saved Englatid from succumbing 
to the fanaticism or violence of the French Revolution. Everything 
is now deemed changeable, and there is nothing from the Crown down¬ 
wards which Parliament cannot legally change. The experience 
of 1886 has taught the country one lesson which will be reinemborod 
when the agitation for Home Rule is at an end. A Bill which in 
effect repealed the Act of Union with Ireland might conceivably have 
become law without the country having ever expressed assent to a 
cliauge amounting to a constitutional revolution. Tlie measure, more¬ 
over, which might have been carried in 1886, is ono which, as regards 
its most important provision, ,is now in 1890 neither advocated nor 
defended, by Gladstonian Home Rulers. A calm critic, indeed, may 
doubt whether tho Bill of 1886 would not lose its one merit by the 
omission of the clauses w^ich excluded Irish members froni the 
British Parliament. With this matter we need not concern ourselves, 
'Pho noteworf hy point is that in 1886 Parliament might have passed a 
law which, if reproduced irl the same form in 1890, would assuredly 
be vetoed on an appeal to th/e pepple. Here we come to the root of 
the whole matter. Englishmen have, in accordance with our curious 
system of bit-by-bitireform, at last established a democracy without 
(jstablishing those safeguards wfiich in .»vQwedly democratic common¬ 
wealths, such as the United' States or Switzerland, protect the Consti¬ 
tution from sudden changes, and thus ensure that every amendment in 
the fundamental laws of- tho land shall receive the deliberate sanction 
(if the people j the object, be it noted, of these Safeguards is not to 
thwart the wishes of the democracy, but to ensure that a temporary, or 
factitious, majority shall not override the will of the nation. 

Tho time may come* when Englishmen may borrow from America 
the con'stitutional provisions which, by delaying alterations in tho 
Constitution, protect the sovereignty of the people. But to frame a 
written and rigid Constitution is not tbe work of a day or of a year. 
Whether in England such a polity when framed would answer its pur¬ 
pose, is, moreover, a question not to be answered without most careful 
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consideration. ]\Ieattwhile the Referendum, which might be introduced 
wi(,h comparative ease, and, what is equally important, might bo intro- 
<lucod as an experiment, supplies the very kind of safeguard which all 
triu! democrats foel to be required. It is an institutioTi which admirably 
lil'S a system of popular government. It is the only check on the 
predominance of party which is at the same time democratic tuid con¬ 
servative. It is democratic, for it appeals to aud protects the 
sovereignty of the people; it is conservative, for it balances the weight 
of the nation’s common sense or inertia against the violence of par¬ 
tisanship and the fanaticism of reformers. This check has one pre¬ 
eminent recommendation, not possessed by any of the artful, or 
ingenious, devices for strengthening tho power of a Second Chamber, 
or {)l:icuig a veto in the hands of a minority. Its ap])lication do(;s 
not cause irritation. If the Lords reject a Bill people demand tho 
reform of the J'eerage; if the French Senate (a popularly elected 
body) hesitatf's to approve a revision of the Constitution, the next 
scheme of revision contains a clause for the abolition of tho 
S('nate. Popular pride is roused, voters are asked to make it a ])oint 
of honour that a measure, which an aristocratic or select Chamber has 
rejected, shall be carried. A Bill’s rejection turns into a reason for its 
[jassing into law. Should a regular appeal to the electors result in 
tho rejection of a Bill passed by l^arljamont, this cliildi.sh irritation 
Ix comes an impossibility. The people cannot be angered at the act 
of the people.' 

Sticondly, tho Referendum tends to scn'tjr legislation from pf>litics. 

That this separation is in itself desirable is a mattew almost ])ast 
dispute. It were hard to find, I will iiqt say valid arguinenls, but 
<weii plausible fallacies, in favour of th(^ ])Osltioa that the passing of 
an important law should depend upon circumstances, which have no 
necessary conftection with the nature or the tfrms of the enactment. 
It cannot, to take an example from recent Swiss legislation, be reason¬ 
able that a law, restoring tho penally of capital punishment for murder, 
should be passed, or rejected, because of the popularity or tho unpopularity 
of the politicians by whom the measure is proposed. Tho Rofi^rendura 
is a distinct recognition of the elementary bnt importajjt principle 
that in matters of legislation patriotic citizens ongfit to distinguish 
between measures and men. This distinction the Swiss voters have 
shown themselves fully capable of drawing. They have, as already 
pointed out, rejected legislative propositions made to them by hnulers 
of whoso policy on tho whole they approved. Whoev(T studies with 
care Adams’ account of the Referendum will think it doubtful 
whether, on the whole, the Swiss people have not shown a good deal 
of sound .sense in tho u.se of their legislative veto. Let it be granted, 
however, what is more than possible, that the electors have in some 
eases exhibited less (mlightenment than their representatives. Still 
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it is tlifficult to exaggerate the immense benefit which in the long 
run accrues to a people from the habit of treating legislation as a 
matter to be determined not by the instincts of political partisanship,, 
bat by the weight of argument. The Referendum is, or may be, an 
educfition in the application of men’s understandings to the weightiest, 
of political concerns—namely, the passing of laws—such as is ab¬ 
solutely unobtainable by voters, who have been trained to think, that 
their whole duty as citizens consists in supporting the Conserv'ativo 
or the Radical party, and in their blind acceptance of every proposed 
enactment which happens to form part of. the party platform. 

The Referendum, however, it is sometime.s suggested, will, if intro¬ 
duced into England, be at best but a useless innovation. English 
politics, it is argued, are already subject to the predominant inlluouco 
of party. Voters will always adhere to their party progi’amme, and 
the men who, at a general election, will give a Tory, or a Liberal,, 
vote, would, on a Referendum, ‘unhesitatingly support any law carried 
through Parliament by Lord Salisbury or by Mr. Gladstone. 

This reasoning undoubtedly contains an element of truth. The party 
system would for a long time, at any rate, often vitiate the working of 
the Referendum. But there is not the lea.st reason to suppose that tlui 
result of an appeal to the acetors of the United Kingdom on tlie 
(juestion whether they would pass, or reject, a particular law, would 
always have' the same result'as an appeal to the constituencic.s, at a. 
general election, on the (]i/>stion whether they would send up to 
J’arliament a Gonservative 6r a Liberal majority. 

The differences between^ the two appeals are most important. The 
electors voting for members in different constituencies are a very 
different body from the electors voting m masse throughout the United 
Kingdom. The persons, in the second place, who vote at an election, 
and who would vote on a Referendum, need not necessai^ily, and indeed 
would not probably, be exactly the same. There exist, it may well bo 
supposed, large bodies of electors who, while taking little part in 
current politics, especially in places where they happen to bo in ii- 
minority, would record their votes with regard to a given law of which 
they knew the importance, and which was the subject of their strong 
and deliberate approval or condemnation. The question lastly snhi- 
mitted for decision at an election is of a totally different kind from 
question submitted for decision on a Referendum. It is one thing*" to 
be asked which of two men, for neither of whom have you any liking, 
shall represent you, or misrepresent you, in Parliament, and anothei* 
to be asked whether you approve of a law, say for disestablishing the 
Church of En^and, or for repealing the Act of Union with Ireland. 
There is at least nothing absurd or iiTational in the anticipation that 
citizens who did not care to answer the first inquiry at all might 
answer the second with a peremptoriness and unanimity surprising to 
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politicians. No phenomenon is more curious than the divergence which, 
I'.n all countries enjoying representative institutions, is apt to exist 
?)fttween Parliamentary opinion and popular convictions. Even as 
things now arc, careful observers conjecture that measures, which 
it wore hardly possible even to propose in Parliament, might not 
displease the electors, whilst proposals which command strong 
Parliamentary support might not stand the ordeal of a popular vote. 
Small would be the support which I’arliament would give to 
one of the most salutary reforms conceivable —the reduction of the 
number of scats to bo filled both in the House of (Commons and in 
tho House of Lords. Yet there' is no reason for asserting that the 
people of the United Kingdom would object to a change which reduced 
Hio Houses of Parliament to something like the size of tho Houses of 
Congress. Every year the likelihood increases that Parliament will 
grant the electoral franchise to wome^. Yet even those who, in common 
v/ith the present writer, look with |io disfavour on this reform, may 
gi’avely doubt whether it would, du a Referendum, command tho 
approval of the electorate. There always have been, and there are, 
<(uesliion8 which interest politicians, but hardly interest the people. 
No historian would pledge himself to tho assertion that, between 18!12 
and 1865, tho electors cared deeply for the reform of Parliament. Yet 
during that period statesmen promised, or produced, more than one 
Reform Bill. We all know that the so-called religions (juestion has 
jn the hands of politicians impeded ^efforts to establisli or extend 
popular education. Yet well-informed'persons will sometimes assert 
that ordinary parents look with great 'indillerenco on a controversy 
which excites bitter contention among tho members, of all parties, 
by whom these parents are j;epresente(|. From whichever side tho 
matter be looked at, the conclusion becomes more than probable that 
the results of a Referendum would, occasionally at least, be utterly 
different from the results of a general (flection, and that tho electors, 
'whon consulted on the advisability of passing a definite la(v, might 
break through the bonds of party allegiance to follow the dictates of 
•their own prejudices or common sense. 

Tho popular veto on constitutional changes which freed electors 
wfrom bondage to the party system might also promote tho straightfor- 
wardness of English statesmanship. As things at present stand, the 
position of a statesman, forced to surrender a policy which he feels 
does not approve itself to tho nation, is full of awkwardness. We all 
admit that a political leader must, sooner or later, shape his course of 
action in conformity with tho will of the country. No one blames 
Feel for his loyal acceptance of the Reform Act; no one now thinks 
the worse of Lord Derby for having in 1852 acquiesced in the 
national resolve to maintain free trade. Unfortunately, legitimalo 
changes of conduct are apt under our present system to Ijear the 
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appearance of duLions changtis in opinion. It majr often be a doubt¬ 
ful matter wbethef on a particulai* subject tlio country has, or has not, 
pronounced a final verdict. As the tenure of office is, or may bo, 
iraiuodiately connected with a Minister’s success in carrying a given 
Bill througli Parliament, there is great difficulty in his renouncing 
legislation proposed by himself, when he finds the country will not- 
support his Bill, without his at least incurring the charge of undue 
tenacity in clinging to office. The reference of a particular law, say 
a Parliamentary Iteform Bill, to the people for approval or rejection, 
would greatly increase the freedom, and impi'ovo the moral position, of 
the Minister who advocated the measure. If the Bill Avere accepted, 
things would stand exactly as they do now when a Bill finally passes, 
into an Act. If it were rejected, the Minister could, like a member of 
the Swiss Council, accept the rejection as a final exprossion of the- 
nation’s will. It would soon be felt that he might with perfect 
honesty pursue the course which would now be taken by a member of 
the Swiss Council, lie need not pretend that his opinion is altered 
he might say openly that he still, as a matter of opinion, thought his 
Keform Bill wise and politic. But he might also say that it was a. 
matter on which the nation was the final judge, and that ho accopb'd 
the nation’s decision. In all this there would be no pretence at 
conversion; there would simpler be a pledge as to conduct. Tlu* 
Minister might, if still supported by Parliament, continue to administei- 
the affairs of the country ns honourably as Peel held office after th(» 
passing of the Reform Act, or as a servant of the Crown in tlio dayi-^ 
of Elizabc'th remained in the service of the Queen even though her 
Majesty had, on some high matter of state, rejected his advice. 

'I'he modification in the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility which 
would, certainly, sooner or later, be caused by the introduction of iho 
Jteforenduin, must, to all devotees of the system of govornmcuit by 
party, seem a fatal objection to the suggested innovation. Of specula¬ 
tions wdiich have some famify similarity to the ideas propounded in. 
this article, my friend Mr. Morley (whose zeal for paffty takes me by 
surprise) warns us that they “ must be viewed Avith lively suspicion b^ 
everybody who believes that party is an essential element in the.- 
wholesome working of Parliamentary government.” To this suspicion 
all, who call attention to the merits of the Referendum, are, it is to be 
feared, ebnoxious. The plain truth must bo stated. The party 
system, Avhatever its advantages, and they are not insignificant, is op¬ 
posed to the sovereignty of the people, Avhich is the fundamental 
dogma of modern democracy. That system throws the control of 
legislation first into the hands of a party, and then into the hands of 
the most active or the mo. t aumerous section of that parry. But the 
pai’t of a party mfiy be, and probably is, a mere fraction of the nation. 
The principle of tht^ Referendum, on the other hand, is to place, at 
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any rate as regards important legislation, parties, factions, and sections 
under the control of the national majority. The creation of a populai- 
veto is open, it must be frankly admitted, to grave objections. The 
consideration, however, which, more than any other, may commend it to 
the favourable attention of thoughtful men, is its tond#icy to revive, 
in democratic societies, the idea which the influencci of partisanship 
threatens with death, that allegiance to party must in the minds of 
good citizens yield to the claims of loyalty to the nation. 

Let none of my readers suppose that my object in writing this 
article is directly, or decisively, to recommend the adoption in England 
of the Swiss Eeferendum. My object is simply to show that there is 
much more to be said for, no less than against, the popular veto than 
English tliinkers are generally ready to admit. The time approaches 
when we may import from tlie United States the “ Constitutional 
Convention,” which in the domain of politics is by far the m’ost 
valuable result of American inventiveness. The time has come when 
we ought all to consider the possible expediency of introducing into 
England that appeal to the people which is by far the most original 
creation of Swiss democracy. 

A. Y. Dioey. 
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M oses gate,” cried tlie porter, and we alighted. The 
heavens >yere. black with smoke, and the smother of the mills, 
to one whose lungs were unaccustomed to breathing sulphurized air, 
made itself felt. 

Down Hall Lane we wont. Colliers in their clogs clattered by, 
grim and grimy, and the baker's cart jarred and rattled angrily over 
the cobbly pavement. I suspect he dealt in black bread,—to judge from 
the surroundings and the i^nginess of his cart. Soon the street was 
seen to fall towards Famworth Bridge, and yellow mounds t)f dSbris 
stood lip against the sky, that reminded one in colour of the great 
mud mounds of that city Moses knew, Heliopolis, the city of the Sun. 
It was a coincidence that here, in the desolate snnlessness bf a smoko- 
smittim people, thr very rail Way station’s name and mounds of debris 
should conjure up an Eastern dream pf Sun-worship; yet it was as 
votary of the great god, Ra^ himself, that I was bound on ray errand 
of inquiry. 

Suddenly there was a rift in the dirty, drabbled house fronts, and 
standing on a kind of spoil-heap, on the top of which thcj inhabitants 
were busy pouring their house-refuse and emptying their slop-pails, 
we saw such a scene as, except in Dante’s “ Inferno,” or in Fam- 
worth, could not be realized. 

Below us lay a Stygian lake :—“ Crompton’s Water-Lodge ” it was 
called. Remains of paper-mills stood on a bit of land at one end of 
it. What once was a grand house' peered red through the smoke- 
blighted trees, that, like souls in pain, turned withered arms upward, 
and led the eye to a ring of murky factory chimneys on the surrounding 
hills; while here and there, beneath their sulphur canopy, a desolate, 
hopeless-looking House of Prayer stood up, as if to prove that dirt and 
godliness could go together. 
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Towards the water-lodgo, and under the brow of a dark, Booty hill, 
crept beneath its old-fashioned stone-arched bridge a thing that only 
in Lancashire could be called a river. Poisonous with the discharge 
into its frothy volume from the settling tanks of the Famworth and 
the Bolton sewage works; black with the refuse waters of mines and 
chemical works for miles, it almost seemed to taint the air at our 
distance. 

Upon the brow of the surly-looking cliff bank, below which the 
Oroal—for that was the name of the river—crawled along, chimneys, 
solid and square, were belching forth clouds of Erebcan darkness 
and dirt, as if they had a dispensation from the Devil. “ Chemical 
and vitriol works,” said my friend ; “ owned by one of the last made 
batch of magistrates.” Small comfort then, if we are to depend upon 
an unpaid magistracy to enforce the Smoke Pollution Act, thought I. 
More chemical works down in the valley spat their fumes in answer 
to the vitriol mill up bank, and mado the live air sick. 

But in this dismal landscape there was seen a flashing of white 
w^ater. The Croal at the Weir could not forget her native grace, 
and for a moment shone like silver. 

There was a patch of red colour amid the universal monotone of 
soot, that took tho eye. It looked at first sight like a church tower 
and roof, but there were strange gangw'ays leading from a collieiy 
sluift on the bank above to tho top of the church tower, and tho 
windows in tho chancel side were evidently of no Gothic shape, and 
were unglazed. 

Close beside the warm-looking edifi«;e of brick rose a chimney, a 
smallish chimney in a land of giants. But as I soon learned, 
that little David of a chimney was the champion of Heaven’s cause 
against tho Goliaths of darkness. Tliajfc was the chimney, that with 
its smokeless breath, for these- past twelve years, had been pleading for 
light and wholesome sunny air for the labouring classes of Lancashire, 
and for the vegetation of tree and flower by the bank of Croal. 

As I gazed upon that apparently lifeless chimney-stack, and heard 
from my friend that that was tho Famworth Colliery chimney which 
was helping to solve the smoke problem for England, I felt indeed 
that Moses Gate might come to be trnly called Heliopolis, and that 
chimney-stack might stand one day, fitly enough, an English obelisk 
in the Earn worth fields, as an offering to the Sun. 

Leaving the red brick rosy-looking Hall of Progress and standing 
close by its smokeless chimney, one realized that tho lifelessness of 
the latter was a pure delusion, for a huge iron cylinder kept coming 
up from below as if by magic, and then automatically it opened its 
mouth and discharged its contents into a sluice. Every half minute 
the vast bucket dived, and brought up from a depth of 100 yai-ds 
COO gallons of water from tho mine. 
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The motive-power behind tliis work was the steam of tliree 
Galloway boilers of the inside-firing Lancashire type—two furnaces in 
each. Each of these boilers, 7 feet 6 inches across and 80 feet long, 
was hal'd at work evaponiting the necessary water to supply the steam 
needed for this task, and for the pumps 200 yards below the surface, 
at the rate of 600 gallons per hour. Each pair of furnaces to supply 
the heat to do this work was burning in the twelve liours three tons 
of fuel. They were in full blast, and the chimney which had given 
no sign of life was constantly drawing up, through the burning mass 
of ignited coal within these furnaces, the requisite air to supply 
oxygen for the burning, and all the resultant products of completed 
combustion, and yet it was to all appearance a dead, idle chimney. 

AVo entered the boiler-house, and found a single man in charge of 
the three boilers, for the firing was being done constantly but auto¬ 
matically, by means of a Cass mechanical stok(5r, with certain improve¬ 
ments that the owner of the colliery had suggested. All the foreman 
had to do was to fill twice an hour the hopper from which the fuel 
was fed in a continuous stream to the furnaces, and occasionally to 
take a rake, open a cinder or ashpit door, by means of a pulley and 
chain, under and quite at the back of the fumace-bed, remove the 
scorise, or clinkers and dirt, to which the fuel, after slow passage 
through the furnace, had been reduced. 

The transit of the fuel along the bars is caused by their movement. 
They first advance all toget^r, canying forward the fuel resting upon 
them, and then'retire one after another to their former position without 
bringing the fuel back. i 

•It was notable that even here the health and convenience of the 
stoker had been thought of. An iron guard, or apron, had been hung 
at the front under the furnace door, and- the stoker, raking the 
clinkers from the far end to the front, allowed the whole hot mass to 
fall into an iron ash-pan, in wl ich it was quenched by water, he being 
entirely guarded the while, jby the apron, from sulphurous fume, 
steam, and heat from the scorim. 

“ You would like to see that the furnaces, each of them capable of 
driving £40,000 worth of modern cotton-mill machinery, are really 
in full blaze ? ” said my friend. 

I assented, and involuntarily stepped to the doorway of the boiler- 
house 1o make quite sure that the chimney was smokeless. 

“ Jhit down the mica screen and open the furnace door,” said the 
master; and the man, who had been used to the job—for visitors have 
during the past few months poured in here to see the Smoke Problem 
solved—with something of a look of pride on his face, did as he was 
ordered. 

“ There’s a fire for you! ” and truly it was a fire that Nebuchadnezzar 
in his fiercest mood would have been content with. The fuel fell 
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slowly like fiae rain from tlie Cass hopper, a red-hot fire brick arch by 
its radiation at once ignited it, and then very slbwly, but quite surely, 
the glowing mass moved on and on to its destination about 8 feet 
from the furnace door, where its bed of raolt('u lava, as it would 
set'm, gradually thinning down in depth from oA- to 1 inch, rose a 
little and fell behind the ashpit door from off the far end of the bars. 

The journey was fjow; it took about 20 minutes for the liiel to pass 
right along; but in that 20 minutes it had part(‘d with all its life and 
came back mere dirt, for tho most part, only useful to be carted back 
to the earth from whence it came, to serve for filling up the drifts from 
which the coal had been worked. 

^J^his fuel was indeed 00 p. c. pure dirt when it started on its liery 
Journey, for it was nothing more than cofil refuse—slack dnst that had 
falleJi through quarter-inch screens, such fuel as yon may purchase for 
2.S'. a ton anywhere, mere waste, through the ahseuco of machines to 
burn it. Yet here was this waste being put to its grcabist use; and 
though doubtless with such fine dnst fuel the problem of supplying 
sufficient air to tlie mass to insure sufiiciont and full combustion, and 
to prevent tho formatioTi of smoke, ^vas a more than ordinarily difficult 
one, here was a Coking Stoker dealing with coal dnst and coal dirt in 
a cleanly, effective way, and adding not a single puli' of smoke, or 
visible iinj)nvity, to Lancashire air, 

’ ‘‘We had I’M etcher, tho chief ins])ector under the i\lkali Works 
Act, here a few days since, testing the Hue gases," said my friend ; 
“lie found none of the deadlv cai’boh monoxide, and he lold mo that 
at present he had failed to discover it innny furnace gases, when free 
from smoko, and that it would be contrary to fii*st principles in 
chemistry that ho should find it” 

This was news, and good news, for much had been said in papers 
and elsewhere of the possibility that the smoke preventers, who were 
doing what they could to get rid of black smoke from their chimneys, 
were, in reality, likely to flee from evils that they knew, to ills they 
cctuld not foresee, and by their more certain and complete! combustion 
were only going to give the deadly invisible carbon monoxide “ CO ” 
for .carbon pure and simple and the carbonic acid “ CO.^,” which 
asphyxiates, but does not poison. How often had we seen thi.s bogey 
raised in the daily-paper discussions of late. MMic Hmoko-making folk 
had never been weary of reiterating their dolorous forebodings:— 
“You anti-smoke i3eople are going to do away with good, black, 
honest clouds of visibly unburnt carbons, and you are going to deluge 
the country with deadly volumes of invisible and lethal gaaivs. We 
shall have more sunlight, but less time in which to behold th(‘ sun; 
our men will die like dogs in tho ‘ Groito del cane,’ as they toil beneath 
our chimneys.” 

But here at tho Famworth Bridge Colliery chimney wa.s a con- 
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elusive answer. Instead of the “ catbon clouds,” with their highly 
absorbent powers, driiidng in tho sulphurous acid gas and other un- 
burnt hydrocarbons at tho chimney-top, and slowly falling to earth 
with their poisonous prisoners to kill the grass and stifle the leaves and 
bark of all tree growth, went forth an invisible volume of harmless 
gases—80 per cent, being nitrogen, 14 carbonic acid, 4 free oxygen, 
and 2 steam and gasified sulphur, which were at once difiused as 
they went upward in a heated stream, and that difliision so rapid, 
that, ere by reason of its weight when cooled the carbonic acid fell 
towards earth, it was as though it had not been. The ciy of poison 
from the complete combustion of a smokeless furnace is a cry that 
science will silence. The poison is known as monoxide or carbonic 
oxide, smd is caused by tho same deficiency of air that causes smoke. 

Meanwhile it is just as well to note that wdiere smoke is not, there 
are no j^ellow fogs, and no death from clogged and irritated bronchia?; 
that as far as the carbonic-acid gas goes, it is the natural food of 
plants and trees and grass, to their greater luxuriance and man’s 
gain, ])rovided their little mouths have not been first stopped with a 
coating of soot, and that there is an abundance of sunlight. People 
talk about ozone and free oxygen. I wonder if they have romenibored 
that God has given “ green her^ for the service of men ” as one of tho 
great oxygenating agents; but that to render it possible for plants 
to take in carbonic acid gas, and give back tin? gift of oxygen, it is 
really a sine qud non that the kun should no longer be hidden by a 
cloud of smoke, and that, as touch for the health of man as for the 
health of the herb of the fiojd, the joy of the clear noontide should be 
scattered free. { 

We left the Farnworth Colliery, but not before we had learned 
how its owner had for the'past two summers done all he could to 
encourage working engineers and firemen to visit his furnace, and seo 
the result of liis tw^clve years’ practice. “ The better tho day the 
better tho deed,” appears to have been his motto, and knowing that 
Sunday was the only day in which most of the practical men ho 
wished to interest in the prevention of smoke could visit Farnworth, 
he asked them to,come on that day, and see for themselves how 
easily and at how small a cost and how effectively the smoke demon 
could be combated. I suppose he felt that many asses had fallen into 
this i)it of unholy destruction, and that as much on the Lord’s Day as 
on the old Sabbath Day it was the Lord’s work to do what he could to 
lift til cm out of it; notwithstanding much criticism of a certain kind 
to th*' contrary. 

I left Fanfworth devoutly thankful. Black Bolton was my 
jourm y’s aim, and thither along the canal, above the frowsy Croal, 
above the Sewage Works in the Valley of Death below, we wont. A 
gentleman's house, tenantloss and dismal enough now, peeped through 
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Rtnoke-biLtcn trees. Had therS been no sraoke the ovraer might have 
been resident still. Away across the valley, in the direction of 
Moses Gate, several chimneys were seen smoking continually. They 
were, 1 am told, fitted with mechanical stokers of the “ Sprinkler 
type, which, so far as I can see, do little towards preventing their 
smoke. 

1 saw enough ere the sun set that day (I could not tell exactly tho 
hour of sun-down) to make me sure that the battle of tho future 
would lie between the Fast-feeding Mechanical Stoker of tho Spriiikler 
type, and the Slow-feeding or Pushing Stoker of tho Coking typo; 
and roughly speaking, the difference between the Sprinkler and Iho 
Coker lies in this: that the Sprinkler, constantly discharges a lino 
rain of coal on to various parts of the glowing funiaco bed in turn, 
and trusts to the immediate conversion of the coal thus distributed in 
line division into gas; while the Coker slowly introduces a in.-iss of 
fuel into tho furnace fi’ont, and trusts to its being converted irito gas 
as it moves slowly along from tke front to tho back of tho furnaco. 
Air in both cases is supplied through the bars. In both cases the 
furnaco bars are movable, and by their motion give forward motion to 
the burning fuel, and both get rid of clinkers and clear tho fnmacc- 
bod by precipitating the fuel or itii remains into the ashpit after it 
has gone through the furnace j but jt is to be remembered that witli 
tho “ Sprinklers” a fireman is needei? to stir or break up tho fiiniace- 
b(jd from time to time with a poker, and in the " Cokers ” no sucdi 
raking or poking is ncjeded, whilst, Mftenever a polcer or rake is us(jd, 
smoke is a certain consequence. y 

But we >vero now opposite Messrs. !Wardle and Brown’s weaving 
mills at Hacken Lane, Darcy Lever, and'we turned aside to see lloscoe’s 
apparatus for smoke prevention. It certainly was simplicity itself. 

The boiler was of the ordinary Lancashire type, driving machinery 
at about 130 horse-power, and was consuming about eighteen tons 
of fuel per -week of sixty hours. The firing-up was done by 
hand, and no coal was used but best free-burning steam-coal, 
technically known as Burgy. The fireman opened the fujnace- 
door,^stirred the fire, and threw on his coal. Wo could seo tlni 
dense vapour rise and rusli along with the draught to tlio furnace- 
end, and we expected to find that volumes of dense smoke wore 
coming from the chimney-top; but, at the same moment, the fireman 
pushed open a valve beneath the far end of Iho furnace, and, as iho 
flame leaped up and over a split firebrick bridge at the far end, .a 
rush of air, entering through tho valve and passing up the s])lit in the 
red-hot firebrick bridge, met the incandescent carbon particles and 
gave up its oxygen, and instead of dense clouds of soot careering up 
the chimney, an invisible volume of carbonic acid and the other pro¬ 
ducts of completed combustion passed up to the outer air. Of course 
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it is fair to say that th(> firing w»s distinctly observable at the 
chiniiK'y-top for a minute, but certainly ere two minutes elapsed no 
smok(i was visible, and wo felt that Rpscoe’s split-bridge, if it were 
ill the hands of a competent and intelligent fireman, offered one solution 
of the gi’cat smoke puzzle. 

Wo left Wardlei and Brown's, and passed away by Darcy Lever 
Church, with its grassless graves and its smoke-grimed spire of open 
terra cotta,—that under ordinary country-side conditions would still 
have been radiant after its forty years of weathering,—and let blue 
sky and green of hill and dale gleam through its tracery,—up to the 
quaintest of old Lancashire Ilalls—a house of good Queen Be.ss's 
date, half timber and half masonry. “ Here,” said my friend, •* J 
have determined to live, not so much because it was the liomi* of 
my fathers, as because I didn't see how there could be a better ‘ spin* 
to prick the sides of my intent ’ to fight the smoke fiend than titi'i 
prospect of the enemy’s camp. One ^ is able to realize hern bow 
difficult it is to keep a house clean, and how impossible at any cost ii 
is to keep the ‘ leaf upon the tree.’ It is easy enough to shift from 
one’s conscience the burden of blackening the very sun in Heaven, if 
one does not feel the foulness of the cloud, and the unkindnoss to all 
who are doomed to labour in the dusk. If our City magnates and 
manufacturers lived but for a year ih the thick of their own .smoke, 
the smoke abatemimt movement would go forward with strides." 
“ The parsons,” ho added, “do ii^ in it, and we hero in Bolton havt* 
alreaxly lieard some straight words from the pulpit,” and as he spoke 
he sliewed me a semion preached before the Mayor and Aldermen 
the Sunday after the late municipal election, which was certainly cal¬ 
culated to make civic autliorities “ sit up ” and listen. 

Wo sallied forth to Black Bolton, or Bolton-in-the-Smoke, as it 
has been called. A drizzling rain bad set in, and we almost 
tasted the chimney-tops in solution as it fell upon our faces. We 
visited, in order, all the chief factories where the smpkeless Coking 
Stokers, or Cokei-s, of the Vicars, Cass, Sinclair, and Hodgkinson 
types were at work. 

At Messrs. Crosses and Winkworth, in one mill we found that a 
Sprinkling stoker had been taken out to make way for a “ C^ker.” 
Three, boilers were at work though two were sufficient for driving 
purposes; the horse-power of the engines was estimated at 500; 
•15 tons of fuel were l^eing converted in 'a week of 60 hours into 
force without the smoke. We found tlie .same “Coker” in use 
at the Atlas Mills, of Messrs. Mu.sgrave & Co., Ltd., a firm who 
have rendered five out of their several mills almost smokeless, and 
at the mill we visited we found four boilers at work converting 54 
tons of fuel into horse power without smoke. At the Persian Mills 
of Messrs. Bayle) & Sons we saw five boilers at work consuming 100 
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ions of fuel per week, and three of these again, by means of a 
“ Coker,” wcro doing thoir work without the smoke. 

Wo next visited the mills of P. Crook & Co., Ltd. Hero we found 
a firm of spinners needing 1075 horse-power to, do their work, and 
doing it with three boilers, 8 feet by 30 feet, whose furnaces consumed 
93 tons of fuel a week. And again, thanks to thoir public spirit, 
there was no smoke. 

I asked the cost of fitting the Coker to boilers, and was answered that 
it could be done with all the necessary driving machin('ry for about £90 
for a two-flued boiler. Not a great outlay that, when one considers how 
much cheaper a kind of fuel the Coker admits for use. Sinclair’s 
machine, fitted to the sixteen boilers of the Penicuick Paper Works, 
near Edinburgh, had, as 1 was infonned, saved that firm ni^arly £100 
per annum per boiler for the last ten years. One came away right 
glad to have seen the mill of Peter Croolk and Co., Limited, with its 
busy furnaces, and its stately chimney-stack in blessed cloudlessncsa. 

We had seen the Cass Coker at work at the Farnworth Colliery, so 
did not visit the Bleaching Mill of Messrs. 'Blair and Sumner, but 
we could not leave Black Bolton withottt a peep at Canon Brothers, 
the fathers of the smokeless furnaces in Bolton—or rather one of 
the father-firms, for there were three who nobly,began to do their 
work without smoke some seventeen years ago. And very willingly, 
as a stranger who beluwcs that Bolton-le-Sun would be a healthier 
place for- a working man than Bolton-le-Smoke, do J bear a gnateful 
t{?stimony to those three firms, “ forerunners of a golden time to be.” 

We visited one of the mills, and found the old Juckes furnaces 
w'orking away under extomally fired boilers. The fire in one of the 
furnaces had been withdrawn, and we could then see to great advan¬ 
tage the system of drum and revolving cogs, by which the furnace 
bars in so many linked segments of an endless chain were moved 
slowly round, carrying the fire from front to back. 

Asi^wc came back through the town, wm wondered how it was 
possible for Bolton not to rise, to a man, and insist that all its chim¬ 
neys should be as smokeless and harmless as the chimneys of the 
factories visited. We had asked the price of introducing these anti¬ 
smoke appliances, and in no instance could we find that the cost stood 
at more than £100 outlay per boiler, while the saving of fuel would 
save the original outlay in a year or two. We had asked how the 
men liked it, and thts firemen had answered, that it saved dirt, and 
that though it prevented them “ pushing ” the fires as much as they 
could have wished for an emergency, as far as health went, they were 
Ixitter off, with less of sulphurous fumes, and less exposure to heat. 

That pushing of the fires is a crux. I had, on a previous day. 
visited one of the largest flannel factories in Lancashire, to find 
to my disappointment that Coking furnaces had been replaced by 
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Sprinklers. Tlio reason is simple enougli. The Sprinkling machine 
enables more fuel to be fired than is possible by moat of the “ Cokers ” 
in use. Hence, where fnmaco fires require to be “ pushed,” and there 
is no room to add another boiler, and so get the same amount of 
I'Vfiporalion per hour by a rather slower fire, and smoke is not' con¬ 
sidered, the Sprinkler, with its light cloud of continuous smoke at 
the chimney-top, seems to be resorted to. Of course, it is manifest 
that boiler-room is an expensive item in town factories. It pays 
some firms better to work with quick firing and a better quality of coal 
in a cramped-up space, together with the smoke-producing use of the 
rake to break up and push the fires, than to go in for slower furnaces 
and more land or larger boilers and chimney. Until tho smoke 
penalties are enforced it is probable that in confined areas the furnace 
proprietors will go in for th§ Sprinkler. 

Meanwhile ])ublic opinion will ripen slowly into demanding the total 
abolition of smoke at the chimney-top, and then, at all costs, boiler- 
houses will be enlarged, and tho Coker will bo King. 

All influential committee formed in the Mayor’s parlour at the 
Manche.ster Town-hall on Fitday, November 8, 1880, has undertaken 
“ to gather, test, and supply information of the present practice, per¬ 
formance, and uttermost capabilities of all the smokeless furnace 
apparatus in the market.” We may be sure that that information will 
be reliable and exhaustive. Meanwhile, lot us seriously ask ourselves 
if it is not a little uneconomical to be burning fuel at first hand in our 
boiler furnaces at all ? Would it not be possible to convert our coal 
into gas in closed retorts before using the heat-giving properties as 
fuel? The chief inspector of the Alkali Works tells us that this i.s 
actually being done at the great chemical factory of Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond & Co., at Northwich. -.The coal is there subjected to destructive 
distillation, and the ammoniaCal and other by-products are retained and 
found of great value—som^tim'es equal to that of the cheap fuel 
itself—while the residue of ,the gas is used for furnace heatingf 

But, it has been asked, pending tho time when all fumaces shall be 
worked by gas, what can bu done to render smokeless tho great iron 
puddling and steel-making works ? They are Hie worst offenders, pot¬ 
teries only excepted. The answer is, use smokeless coal, coke, or an¬ 
thracite ; use Welsh steam coal, as is done largely in London; use tho 
best screened bituminous coal, as has been done succesfully at Wigan, 
and begin to believe that iron-works, as has been proved by John 
Cockerill & Co,, at Ll6ge, and by the Barrow-in-Furness Steel Works 
Company, can be carried on smokelessly if only some such furnaces as 
tho “Biohoronx” atLi6ge, and the “Vicars Boiler” stokers at Barrow, 
are introduced. 

Meanwhile, the difliculties met with in tho working of the Public 
Health Act an enormous. In Black Bolton chimneys are not under 
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•police control, as in the metropolis. In Lancashire local authorities 
have not yet agreed as to what amount of smoke constitutes a 
nuisance. Thus, for example, while in Manchester one minute of 
dense smoke in the hour is the standard for prosecution, here in 
Bolton the Smoko Inspector is told he is not to interfere unless the 
emission of dense smoke is of two and a half minutes’ duration, or 
that of moderate smoke ten minutes during the half-hour. 

Another complication arises in the various interpretations that are 
put on the meaning of the words “ black smoke” in Section 91 of the 
I’ublic Health Act. All smoko is black, and contributes to the 
general nuisance, and all smoke, ergo, is, by the Act, illegal; and, 
until this is recognised, any standard based on estimated degrees of 
density will vary according to tho eyesight and taste of various 
inspectors, and the judgment of various benches of magistrates, and 
the private interests of the local authorities. The magistrates are not 
infallible; sometimes they are not entirely disinterested; and the 
having to prove to .a bench of manufacturing magistrates in a manu¬ 
facturing town that smoke has been seen issuing from the chimneys 
of their friends, “ in such quantity as to be a nuisance,” is often a 
task beyond the power of the 46cal Inspector of Nuisances, or the 
Vigilance Committee, or the Sanitary Board. 

But Bolton-le-Smoke has proved conclusively that all black smoke 
is a nuisance, and that all black smoke is needless, and that all black 
smoko can be prevented without in any way impairing the efficiency 
or ultimate success of the various manufactures that are earned on 
by means of steam-boiler furnaces. Tl\o words of the Act, “ in 
such quantity as to bo a nuisance,” afteir what we saw in Bolton, 
sound ridiculous. All that seems really needed is that public opinion 
shall ripen as to which is the real nuisance—^the smoke-maker, or the 
man who puts tho law in motion against the smoko—and the wished- 
for end. will be attained. 

The Bolton authorities, on May 9, 1888, gave notice to all the 
steam users of tho borough “ that the smoke inspectors had been cau¬ 
tioned not to give the impression that abatement of the nuisance to 
any degree short of cessation would bo permanently satisfactory, as 
the Council had it in evidence that the nuisance could be entirely 
stopped, with but slight exceptions, by day and night.” Why, then, 
did we, as we stood and gazed on the Bolton mills, from one of 
the smokeless factory doors, see there tho dense clouds of unbumt 
and wasted chrbon belch and blacken the day ? 

The answer seems to be that, until penalties for the nuisance can 
be at once made more immediate and more exacting, until conviction 
can be more summary and more certain, these mill-owners, who are 
devoid of a public conscience in the matter, will quietly risk tho 
chance of conviction with payment of the fine, rather than spend th® 
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necessiUT .Cl 00 in rendering each factory furnace for over smokeless., 
As matters are now, the Smoko Inspector watches a factory cliimney 
for halt' an hour, notes whether the smoke is dense or moderate, and 
the duration of the nuisance; leaves the result of his observations at 
the works, and enters a copy of his observations at the .Local Board 
Office for the Health Committee to deal with. The Health Committee 
^ serves a notice on the offending firm to abate the nuisance within a 
reasonable time—say, a fortnight. It is probable that the iirm do 
little beyond cautioning their foreman, and it will not be till after" 
several months that the Smoke Inspector will again make observa¬ 
tions on tbe particular mill chimney in question. 

The process is then perhaps repeated, and if no sufficient abate¬ 
ment is noticeable, the Inspector applies for a summons. At the (muI 
of six months’ actionable smoke-making the case comcs'^iefore the 
Bench. The firm instructs a solicitor, who argue.s that all that can 
be done, or can re.asonably be demanded of his clients, has been done 
to abate the nuisance, and that if the bench harass his clients with 
such vexatious litigation and restrictions, the firm must shut up slujp, 
and the town will be beggared. 

The Smoke Inspector or the Town Clerk then has his say. He sliou's 
lliat by the (>xpre.sB terms of the Public Health Act, a magisterial ortlei' 
requiring the firm to abate the nulsniico must be made, provided that 
the .Magistrates are convinced in their minds that black smoke has been 
issuing from the factory " in such quantity as to be a nuisance.” The 
magisterial itiind until latyl^r has been, the difficulty hero. The 
oftendiug firm declares tli^t all that can bo don:', has been done. 
The Inspector answers by f:^ppealing to tho notori(m,s fact that five or 
six Grins in tho immediate! neighbourhood have rendered their mill 
chimneys absolutely smokeless; and after a long wninglo, a fmo is 
proposed, and of what amoiiiht ? A maximum of £5, with a possibility 
of an additional fine of lOs./a day until tbo nuisance is abated. 

Now wbat docs a wealthy firth care for such a trifling penalty ? It 
has taken tho Inspector si.x months to bring them to book, and if con¬ 
victed—which is doubtful—a sum of £5 is tho utmost Gne iruposablc. 
They will purchase immunity for their purses and impurity for their 
chimneys for another six months at least for a £5 note, or less, 
and they leave the Court whistling. Can we wonder that a Health 
Act so difficult in operation is considered by many who wish to see 
sunlight in Lanciishire impractical and discouraging ? 

But, as we walked to the Bolton Station, we were cheered mightily 
with the thought chat the mind of Lancashire and. tho moral conscience 
of Lancashire had already felt the sun. Already, without any appeal 
from tho Public Health Act, mill-owners who cared for the people had 
determined to set an example, and had recognised their duties to tho 
aunlosa lives of those who were building their fortunes for them. 
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1 say “ sunless lives ” with a good reason. 

“ When did you seo the sun last ? ” I asked the little child opposite 
me, as I journeyed back through the Stygian darkness of a November 
day from Black Bolton to Manchester. 

“ Last Friday, I think, sir,” was the answer. 

For nearly a week the little child had gone backward and forward 
to her school-task sunlessly, 

Nino years she had grown, and a gradoly little Lancashire flower 
the hiss was, but she had had to grow with little sun, and the showers 
hail boon soot and sulphurous acid, and I gave a good sigh to think of 
tho poor lass’s lot, and to contrast her with the children “Who grow in 
sun and shower through tho length and breadth of our English Lake 
district. 

“ Sun doesn’t pay hero.abont,” said a man at her side; “ more 
smoke more work hereabout, at least, that’s wot my master says.” 

“Yes,” joined in a head clerk, “that’s about the ticket, and if 
them anti-smoko gents are going to come fussing round our works 
wdth their notions, it’s my opinion that the masters will just jack up ; 
they’re keeping mills moving now at a loss.” 

I explained that I was one of the wicked anti-smoke gimts, and 
believed sincei’ely that it could be demonstrated that the actual cost of 
putting in anti-smoke apparatus to the furnace could be recouped in 
three years, and that by the moi’e complete combustion of fuel a 
saving of force would bo made, while cheaper fuel, now often left 
to disfigure the country fis refuse, could he burnt info the bargain. 

“ You just shew that to the Lancashire mill-owners, and there'll 
jolly soon be no more smoke in this land,’*' said the clerk cheerily, 
“ and, I know well enough, mea would be glad to have a chance of 
clean air and sunshine, if not for themselves, at any rate for their 
flowers.” 

What a chance, thought I,.was here ; get twenty Deans of Rochcstin- 
to do sedulously for Lancashire what Canon Hole once did for tlio 
Nottingham people, and the flower-loving masses of miners and mill- 
hands mil go for tho no-.smoke agitation in a body, not for thomselv(\s, 
their wives or bairns, but for their flowers; but the couvereation was 
not played out. 

“ Dirt ain’t cheap, though we do say dirt cheap,” piped in a wizened 
little old body with a market-basket on her knee. “ I tell yow the 
gentleman’s right. It costs us poor folk a sight in soap and clean 
curtains, let alone clean brats and gowns. When we used to get 
in our hay there out Darcy Lever way our gown pieces were solidly 
soiled black as soot in just going between the hay-raows. Talk 
about hay-gettin’, it was dirt-gettin’, and that’s all about it now,” she 
8})oke defiantly. 

Her challenge was not taken up, for the train slid into the station. 
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Hat tlmt frowsy, filthy, sulphur-smitten, soot-begrimed meadow of 
hay-grass haunted mo all the way home ; and I felt for the English¬ 
men and maidens of the mill robbed of their sunlight at the noon, 
cheated of ihe poor man’s heritage, the way-side flower, sickened by 
the filth of their black and torpid streams, with never so much as a 
meadow of hay-grass sweet for the smell or clean for the getting. I 
thought of the pale faces and the dreary dawn, ihe dark noon hours 
and the lengthened gas-lit eventide, and w’ondercd how long commpn 
sense and science would delay to make it possible for poor men’s eyes 
to behold the sun, and poor men’s souls to find more heavenly cheer 
than the gift-palace-lights at the comer. Yes; and how long T^an- 
cashire lads would ‘".sit in the dark and hear each other groan,” as one 
after another through sunless days they went through joyless work to 
the sunless tomb. 

The train drew up at a ticket-collecting jfiatforra. ‘‘Sunlight 
Soap ” stared at me from the advertisement hoardings. 

“ That’s the only sunlight wo chaps gets in Lancashire,” said the 
clerk'. 

“ And it costs a deal more than the real article,” piped up the 
little wizened farm-woman. The occupants of the carriage tittered ; 
but tJiere was a pathos about the thought of their make-believe sun 
at so much a pound, doing duty for the Daystar’s purging, and I did 
not wonder that momentarily an angry sun looked bh?od-red above a 
guilty city, as leaving the Victoria Station we stumbled out into 
the murky streets of smoke-stricken Manchester, and thought with 
uorrow of Bolton-le-Smoke.|' 

Let the furnace-owners realize that smoke-provention is their duty. 

l^et the workmen understand thatr smoko does not mean work, and 
how easy it is to prevent the smoke. 

Lf“t electors feel that they have it in their power to insist on 
seeing the sweet sun, by enforcing the Public Health Act. 

Let the people bo taught that sunshine means healtli, joy, tho sight 
of their eyes, and abundance of days ; that it is their wealth—as much 
their wealth as their wages; then, the love of flowers, and clean gown- 
])ieces and window-curtains will do the rest, and the answer to the 
i{uestion. Sunlight or Smoke ? will be certain. 


H. D. Rawnslet. 
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A REPLY TO PliOFEmii HUXLEY. 


W HEN a man like Professor Huxley, who has long been looked 
up to as the most brilliant champion of advanced thought, 
propounds principles which are not easily distinguishable from those 
of the most fossilised old Toryism, it behoves those who believe 
in modem progress'to review their position and make sure that 
they are standing on solid ground, Tho Professor has been moved 
to descend from the serene regions of science; and enter on the 
burning region of practical politics by two considerations. 

1. He is alaiTied at the progress of deraoWatic ideas and institutions, 
by which, as he forcibly expresses it, the bavigation of the vessel of 
State is to be entrusted to the v6tes of the “ cooks and loblolly-boys 
instead of the officers,” and when “ the ‘ great heart ’ of the crew 
is called upon to settle the ship’s course.” 

2. He specially distrusts such a democratic extension of the franchise, 
because he thinks that it leads straight to what he calls “ Rousseauism,” 
that is, to a disposition to throw all the fundamental institutions of 
society, and especially that of land and other forms of private property, 
into a crucible, and cast them into new and impracticable forms in 
accordance with visionary abstract theories of the natural equality 
of men. 

It is clear that this argument is in substance that which has been 
used since the days of Thucydides, in the long controversy as to the 
relative advantages of Aristocracy and Democracy; and that the 
“ loblolly-boy ” simile is in oflect a pregnant and pithy way of putting 
the objections to the Reform Bill of 1832, urged by Sir Charles 
Wetherall and Colonel Sibthorp, and since repeated by every opponent 
of the great democratic reforms, which, in the course of tho last fifty 
years, have so completely transformed the course of legislation. It 
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is a plausible argument; but it has certainly thus far shown no 
sign of satisfying that, which, after all, is the surest test of truth, 
wliother in scientific, or in political and social evolution, “the survival 
of the fittest in the struggle tor existence.” 

And here let me begin by saying that it is a source of great satis¬ 
faction to mo to find that in contesting Professor Huxley’s conclusions 
it is a question of appreciation of facts, and not of conflict of principle. 
1 t'ntirely agree with him that social and pr)litical problems are so 
infinitely complicated that it is impossible to solve them absolutely by 
any recurrrence to axioms or first principles. 

If even the simple problem of three bodies I’cvolving round a com- 
juon centre of gravity by the law of gravitation, can only be solved 
by successive appi-oxiinations, how hopeless must be the task of 
arriving at any hard-and-fast mathematical solution of the problem of 
thirty-live millions of people revolmg each in its own individual 
orbit, determined by an infinite number of impulses of self-interest, 
sentiment, hereditary influences, race, country, education, and all the 
vastly varied action of a complex environment. In fact I am dispo.sed 
to go even farther in this direction than the Professor himself, and to 
object that in his “loblolly-boy” simile, which contains the essence 
of his argument against democracy, he has stated the problem too 
generally, and not coupled it with the necessary limitations as to time, 
place, and other conditions which are indispensable to arrive at any 
practical conclnsion. At the same time I so far agree witli Herbert 
Spencer, as to think that it is not only iutenisting, but may be useful 
in arriving at practical coneinsions, to trace back the results which 
have survived in the course of evolution of civilized societies, as far 
as possible to their origin oA first principles, so as to .see what factors 
have become pt'rmanent ana inevitable, and wbat are temporary and 
evanescent. Thus it seem| to me that while Huxley is perfectly 
right in rejecting the axion^ that all men are born equal, he might 
study Hetbert Spencer witl^’ advantage in tracing the conditions under 
which this axiom, absurd a-i an absolute conclnsion, has yet in sonu’i 
cases a r<?a] element of truth. Thus ho would scarcely deny that all 
classes and conditions of men, be they rich or poor, strong or weak, 
ought to be equal in the eye of the law. Nor would Spenc(T deny that 
questions of jnoperty and contract, of finance and franchise, are in 
their nature questions of more or less, of time and circumstance, 
rather tlian nf absolute conclusions. In short, I hold that a* right 
appreciation of first principles and of the history of evolution are 
useful in enabling us to state tlie conditions of social and political 
problejns, though powerless to solve them. ' In order to define more 
closely the conditions of the problem of Aristocracy v. Democracy, 
we must greatly narrow the assumptions on which l^rofessor Huxley's 
argument depends. In neither case is it a question of “ cook and 
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loblolly-boys ” actually navigating the ship. There must always be 
a captain and superior officers, and the sole question is under which 
syst(im we get the best ones. Monarchy, or as Carlyle calls it, hero- 
worship, implies that tho rule of a single individual is beat; but here 
we are met by tho primary condition which the sagacious Mrs. Glaase 
put forwaa’d as the first requisite for making hare-soup. First catch 
your hare, first find your hero. Hereditary descent clearly fails us, 
you are just as likely to get a Nero or a Oonmiodus, as a Titus or 
a Marcus Aurelius. A plebiscite may give you a Napoleon III. or a 
Boulanger, as probably as a Washington or a Cromwell. 

Aristocracy means that you are likely to do best when the Covern- 
motit is selected by a small, hereditary, privileged class who from 
«u|vrior wealth and education may be supposed to understand political 
questions better than the mass of tlieir countrymen. The theory of 
democracy is that you will get a better I’csult from the outcome of 
tho varied opinions and conllicting views of a very largo number of 
voters, comprising the whole or nearly the whole of the aditlt com¬ 
munity. 

A 2J}'ion there is nothing absurd in this latter theory. Professor 
Huxley will admit that it is quite a tenable proposition that you may 
get a mort! accurate representation of the annual paralla.x of a star, or 
of the precise moment of the commencement and end of a transit of 
Venus, from the average of a largo number of moderately skilled 
observers, than from those of two or three first-rate astronomers who 
may be biased by personal equations. Or again, to take another 
scientific simile, who could have predicted that the erratic movements 
•of innumerable atoms of a gas, rushing about and colliding in all 
imaginable ways, would have I’csulted in an uniform temperature and 
])ressure ? And yet such is the case, and the kinetic theory of gases 
is an established fact. 

I invoke his own principle that “ the proof of the pudding is in the 
■eating”; or, in more magniloquent language, that the survival of tho 
' fittest is the best test of fitness, and I apply it to the facts of past and 
•of contemporary history. 

Aristocracy, has undoubtedly, had great advantages in tin* past, and 
has so still in countries where militarism, or the condition of frequent 
wars and constant preparation for wars, is the fir.st necessity* of 
national existence. I confine myself to English speaking States ; the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, and Australasia. Can 
it bo said that the patent fact of the age, the decay of tho principle of 
7\ristocracy and the progress of Democracy, has been a failure as regards 
those countries ? 

If Professor Huxley thinks so, I venture to differ from him. I 
admit, to the fullestrextent, his sup(‘riority in scientific attainments and 
in literary ability, but in this particular class of questions I have the 
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advantage over him of being a Specialist. I have had a very long and 
very close training, in the House of Conlmons, at the Treasury and Board 
of Trade, as Finance Minister of India, and as the head of great railway 
and commercial companies, in the great questions of the day whicl> 
come within the definition of practical politics. And it is a'study of 
contemporary facts, aided by this training, which has led me to- 
reverse the course commonly attributed to ag? and riper experience,, 
and with advancing years to become more Democratic. 

I w'ill refer first to the United States, for here-, the problem of 
democracy ha.s been tried on the largest scale and to the fullest extent. 
Prior to the great war and the presidency of Abraham Lincoln, the 
selections of the captains and ofiicers to navigate the American vStato 
had been made, for many years, practically by a select aristocracy, the- 
Southern jfianters. Since then the “ loblolly-boys,” as T suppose tho 
Professor Avonld call them—that is, the great democratic mass of tho 
community on the one man one vote principle—have had it all thoir 
own way. What has been the result ? Nothing has impressed mo 
more than the exceeding wisdom and sobriety with which all really 
important mattei-s have been dealt with by this democratic community. 
Take the most important act of their political life, tho triennial elec¬ 
tion of Presidents. They have elected an uninterrupted succession of 
highly fit men ; in some cases, like that of Lincoln, their greatest man j 
in all, men of high character and sound judgment, untainted by any 
.suspicion of loose morality, or of extravagant demagogism—men who 
were fair, or nither excellent representatives of the best traits of the 
national character. These Presidents have selected Ministers of whom 
it may be said, without exaggeration, that th<!y are quite up, to tho 
average standard of Cabinet Ministers of any European country.' 
Take the managenient of foreign affairs, which is perhaps the best te.st 
of wise statesmanship, and that in which the opponents of democracy 
have predicted the worst obnsequences from the transfer of political 
power from the classes to the masses. That of the United States has 
been uniformly wise and succesfiful. Filibustering has become extinct; 
temptations to annex terrif^y in Cuba and Mexico have been resisted j 
the Monro doctrine has betn upheld, and France compelled to retire 
from Mexico without firing^ shot; differences with European States, 
as with Kngland about tlie Alabama claims, and with Germany about 
Samoa, have been settled temperately and honourably. In no single 
case can it be said that the foreign policy and diplomacy of the United 
States have been unwise or have met with a rebuff. 

And in great domestic questions, where demagogic incitements were 
not wanting, the same wise and provident policy has been equdlly 
conspicuous. ■ 

At ttio conclu.sion of the war, the nation found itself loaded with 
an enormous debt and an inflated currency. Most of this debt had 
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been incurred in paper, depreciated far below its gold value. Surely 
here was a case, if ever, where theloblolly-boys” and common sailors 
might have been expected to listen to the seductions of demagogues, 
who were not ivanting, telling them that they ought not to submit to 
excessive taxation, in order to pay in full in gold, the cormorant 
capitalists who had advanced their loans in paper. But no! the maxim 
that “ honesty is the best policy ” was so engrained in the nature of the 
American masse.«i, that they submitted cheerfully to a load of taxation, 
which' converted the United States from one of the cheapest into one 
of the dearest countries in the world, and the demagogues, instead of 
riding into power on popular prejudice, found themselves simply ostra¬ 
cized from public life. 

Those who wish to pursue the subject farther, and to understand the 
real effect of democratic institutions on social life, will do well to study 
one of the most admirable books of recent times, Profassor Bryce’s 
work on the “ American Commonwealth.” Space forbids my pursuing 
the subject farther, and it is sufficient to say, that I challenge any dis¬ 
passionate observer to say that democracy has been a failure in America; 
and what is true of America is equally true, on a smaller scale, in all 
English-speaking colonies, with self-government, representative insti¬ 
tutions, and a wide franchise. 

Turning to our own country, the situation is more complex. The 
political education of the masses can only be said to have begun in 
the present generation, with Board schools, a cheap Pres.s, and tho 
extension of the franchise. On the other hand, the principle of 
aristocracy is not merely hereditary, but is reinforced by tiro numerous 
class who have risen to wealth ; by t)he social influences radiating 
from tho Queen on the tlirone,down to t^e wife of a retired tradesman 
living in an Acacia or Beaconsfield Vitla; by powerful profosslonal 
and monopolist interests, such as tho Law, the Church, and the 
publicans, which are either manned by members of the upper class or 
have grown up under its shelter; and by the conservative instincts 
which have, made Englishmen as a rule slow to move and suspicious 
of novelties. Still there reiiiains a large number of facts from which 
an approximate induction can be drawn. Take, first, tlio question of 
foreign policy. Here, certainly, if tho “loblolly-boy” thooiy has 
any force, the superior wisdom of the Classes over that of the Masses 
ought to be most apparent. If an aristocracy has any ramn d'6tn 
in times of peace, it surely ought to be in keeping alive sound tra¬ 
ditions, and taking sensible views of our relations with foreign powi^rs, 
and of the true and pei*manent interests of the* empire as distinguished 
from temporary ebullitions of senlimejit and prejudice. Has it been 
so ? In my own experience, ranging over the best part of 50 years, 
the chief features lof the policy and feelings of the “ Classes ” hav^ 
been:— *' 
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1. Sympathy wibli Louis Napoleon, and the entente cordiale vvitli 
tho Froncli Empire landing us in the Crimean war. 

2. Sympathy with the Southern States in the war of tho Union. 

<*!. Sympatliy witli Turkey and an exaggerated Rnsso-phobia, lead¬ 
ing to a policy alike cynical and stupid, of trying to bolster up £he 
decay of the decrepit empire of the Sultan at the expense of the 
Cliristian populations stmggling for their inevitable enfranchisement, 

4: Sympathy with Austria in her wars to prevent the creation of 
an united Italy and of a great Germany. 

5. Violent indignation at the settlement of the Alabama claims by 
arbitration. 

6. Successive Afghan wars undertaken in defiance of common sense 
and of the remonstrances of the leading authorities, like Lord 
Lawrence, who wore practically acquainted with Indian affairs, 

7. A Colonial policy of treating Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, as dependencies of Downing Street, by which our 
Colonial Empire would have l)een infallibly lost to us but for the 
tardy application of democratic principles. 

Many more instances might be mentioned, but these are sidlicient 
to show that, in point of fact, thej “classes” have sigJially failed to 
make good their claim to be a repl “ Aristocracy,” that is a Govern¬ 
ment of the best and wisest, apd that in the very field where, if 
an\nvh('re, their superiority ought to have been most clearly manifested. 

If wo turn to domestic affairs it is still' more clear that the “ classes ” 
havo not shown that sup(‘riority in political wdsdoni Avhich is claimed 
for them over the “ masses.” It would be difficult to name ono of the 
great and beneficial reforms ojf the last GO years which could have been 
carried if the. upper classes of society, represented by the hereditary 
aristocraiic House of Lords,'bad been able to give effect to their 
opinions and wishes, 

The Reform Bills, the Exteijsions of the Erancliise and of Education, 
Free Trade, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the Disestablishment of tho 
Irish Church, the Irish Land Acts, would all have been rejected, and 
it is not too much to say that, if the navigation of tho ship of State 
had been entrusted to the select few, it would long ago have been 
among breakers, and instead of Reform we should have had Revolution. 

If we inquire the reason, it will be fouhd in the fact that the so- 
called aristocracy has ceased to be what its name pui’ports—a selection 
of the best of the nation. Militarism, or a state of frequent, great 
wars, or apprehension of wars, requiring a system of military organ¬ 
ization, is the condition under which alone an hei’cditary aristocracy 
can maintain their position as natural leaders. When 1 read of the 
noblemen who come to grief in the betting-ring and in divorce-courts, 
I often think how different would have been their«career if they had 
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bi^en bom in Germany instead of England. The stuff is there—the 
physical courage, the high spirit, the feeling that noblesse oblige —but 
how different has been the training. In the one case, du^, discipline, 
and the stern realities of the battle-field j in the other, the enervating 
influences of luJcury and idleness. Compai'e the House of Commons, 
the crew sedected by the nation, incliading, if you like, the cooks and 
loblolly-boys, with the House of Lords, the crew selected by hereditary' 
succession, and recruited only from the uppcT classes. Any one who 
has stood a contested election must be aware, that in a great and in¬ 
creasing majority of cases, no one has a chance of being rnlurntid to the 
popular‘Assembly, who has not a good deal of the experience and 
qualities which mak(i for statesmanship. He -must be a fairly good 
speaker, well up in all the jx^litical and social questions of the day, 
with command of temper to stand heckling, of independent means, 
and of fair position and moral character. Ho must have done some¬ 
thing to Tuako his name known as a man who has succeeded in life or 
who' has shown marked ability. The House of Commons is recruited 
more and more eveiy day by men who, if some accident called them 
to be Cabinet Ministers and heads of great departments, would dis¬ 
charge the duties of their office very creditably. Men like Mr. W. 
H. Smith from trade, Mr. Goschen fiom the City, Mr. John Morley 
from literature, Mr. H. Fowh'r from a solicitor’s office, and scores of 
othtirs who would do fairly well if they liad the opportunity. Can the 
same be said of the House of Lords ? Assuredly not! With a very few 
eminent exceptions, they do not even take a sufficient interest in 
politics to attend its sittings. And they are terribly biassed by what 
I have called the “personal equation;;” they view things through 
the medium of West-end society, and the result is that nine-tenths of 
them are utterly out of sympathy with the public opinion and xwlitical 
views of a majority of their countrymen. 

When an organ becomes useless in the course of evolution it is ^'ery 
apt to become injurious, and this, I think, may be said of the principle 
of hereditary aristocracy under existing conditions. The great mis¬ 
chief it does is in fostering tho national defect of snobbishness. What is 
snobbishness ? It is the tendency to bow down before a golden image, 
and worship rank and wealth rather than real merit. We hear loud 
complaints of this, the besetting sin of tho ago; but how can it 
be otherwise, when the fountain of honour flows in a channel the first 
condition of which is the possession gf wealth sufficient to found a 
family, and keep up an hereditary title. 

If thei’e are to be honorary distinctions at all, surely those names 
ought to be enrolled in tho list of British worthies who have boon, 
by universal consent, foremost in doing honour to their ag(' and 
couiitry—^names l>ke those of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and HuxK'y 
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in science; Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot in literature; 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Browning in poetry; rather than men 
whose claim, is opportune ratting, party services in contesting elec¬ 
tions, excuses for excluding from CaWets, in all cases with the 
condition of wealth, and, in many instances, with this obviously and 
obtrusively the sole qualification. Tennyson is the solitary exception, 
and his case shows more forcibly the degradation of hereditary honours, 
for a painful thrill of surprise ran through most of his admirers on 
hearing that the greatest poet of the age had condescended to accept 
a peerage. 

There remains the bugbear of “ Rousseauism.” I call Jt a Bugbear,, 
for any one, who is practically acquainted with the House of Commons 
and the drift of public opinion, must be aware that it is as far as 
possible from being within the sphere of practical politics. Take 
the case of the Irish Land Act and the Scottish Crofters Act, which 
are, I suppose, the high-water mark of what the members of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League would call Socialist legislation. 

I doubt whether ten members of the House of Commons have ever 
read the “ Contrat-Social,” or whether a single one of those who voted 
for these Acts was influenced by a belief in the axiom that all men 
are born eijual, and that all property is a robbery. On the contrary, 
the arguments which were used, and w'hich prevailed, were identical 
with those which Professor Huxley himself puts forward with so much 
force in his article on “ Natural Rights and Political Rights.” He 
says that “ labour is the foundation of the claim to sound ownership,” 
and instances the rude flint chipped into an axe by a palmolithic 
savage, and the green crop dn the otherwise stony desert of Upper 
Egypt, which had been fertilized by the labour of the irrigator bring¬ 
ing* to it the muddy water .of the Nile. “ Property,” he says, 
“consists in Tact of two elements; the soil or other raw material, 
and the labour applied to it.” / 

Now the Irish question was! this; that in a vast majority of small 
holdings, under £10 a year, comprising half tlie population of Ireland, 
and to a considerable extent in larger holdings, the landlord had con¬ 
tributed nothing but poor, rocky, and boggy soil, worth certainly on 
the average not half-a-crown an acre, and often not worth sixpence of 
annual rent, while the tenant had built the houses, drained, fenced, 
and reclaimed the hmd, and made all the improvements, which had 
created a property worth say, lus. or 20.S'. an acre. Was the law just 
which entitled the landlord to take the whole or tho greater part of 
thisi^Bs. or 20.s'., and to leave the other partners who had created fully 
three-fourths of the value, nothing but a bare subsistence in a con¬ 
dition of poverty unmatched in any other civilised country, and often 
not even that, for the rent was paid not from tile land, but from 
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extraneous sources such as harvest labour in England, and remittances 
from sons and daughters in America ? That, in a nutshell, is the 
Irish Land Question’. ^ 

And was it right or wise for the English nation to throw the whole 
weight of the Government, the law, the army, the police, and the 
whole system of evictions and Coercion, into the scale of the landlords 
to perpetuate this state of things, with the certainty of so exasperating 
the feeling of an intelligent nationality w'hom you have educated, and 
to whom you have given equal political rights, as to make Ireland a 
source of weakness rather than of strength to the Empire, and compel 
you, in case of war, to lock up a fourth of your available military 
strength in order to keep it in subjection ? 

That, in a nutshell, is the question of Home Rule. , 

These views may bo right or wrong, but assuredly they are based on 
something quite different from the abstract axioms of Rousseau, 

So far from denouncing all property as a robbery, wo aim at recog¬ 
nising it by restoring to those who, on Professor Huxley’s own principles, 
are the chief owners, some moderate share at any rate of that of which 
they have been robbed by unjust legislation. 

But then it is said that you are violating the principle of tho 
sanctity of contract which is the main object of the Stato to enforce, 
and which is the foundation of all civilized society. Here again we 
reply:—No, we are seeking to strengthen the principle of contract by 
making it a reality, and not a legal fiction. Even the English Law, 
harsli as it is in siding with the rio4 against the poor, the strong 
against the weak, admits that contract is only valid where the con¬ 
tracting parties are free and meet oli e^j(ual terms, and not under irre¬ 
sistible compulsion. It does.not hold in the case of minors, married 
women, or where undue and irresistible ’influence can be established. 
Now in the case of Irish and Scotch Crofters, Commission after Commis¬ 
sion lias established the fact that there was no real freedom of contract 
between landlord and tenant. Eviction is in effect what it has been 
so often called—a sentence of death. 

There is so little independent employment for labour, that the 
cottier, if ho is aged, infirm, or burdened with a family, has no 
alternative but to pay, or promise to pay, an impossible rent, or to turn 
out and die in a ditch. Even now, after the passing of the Land Act, 
such is his fate in the poorer half of Ireland, unless he can pay the 
arrears of what aro admitted to be unjust rents. In Scotland it is 
different. There arrears of unjust rents are held to be unjust, and 
the Land Commission reduces them accordingly. 

What first opened my oyes, more than 20 years ago, to the realities 
of the Irish question, was a conversation I had with an Irish labourer, 
whom I found trenching a piece of mountain land on the banks of the 
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Lake of Killaraey. He told me that he was working for a farmer, 
that his wages were eighteenpenco a day, but that ho only got 'work 
on the average for 90 days in the year. 1 have since visited most of 
the poorer parts of Ireland and cross-examined innumerable labourers 
and cottars, aud have found this statement confirmed, or rather 
aggravated, in the remoter districts. Take the case of Gweedore, where 
I once spent a month, I am certain that in an area of 20 miles round 
the scene of the recent lamentable events, with a population of 3,000 
or 4,000, there is not employment at day’s wages for 50 or GO 
independent labourers. In the notorious Falcarragh estate, it has been 
stated in open court, and the figures have never been contradicted, 
that the ancestors of the present proprietor bought it originally for 
something like £500; that the landlords have never expended a 
shilling on improvements, and that tho rental before the passing of the 
Land Act was £2,500 a year, and is still nominally from £1,500 to 
.£2,000. Am I Tlousseauiat, if I say that this is indeed robbery, but 
robbery not by the Aenant on the landlord, but by the landlord on the 
tenant ? 

To turn, however, from Ireland, whose burning questions of party 
and political interests obscure the view, what are tho general questions 
respecting the rights and duties of property, and especially of landed 
property, which arc within the sphere of practical politics ? They are 
all qui'stions of finance and f)f figures. - Even Henry George, when ho 
comes to tho practical applicatkln of his able and ingenious, but often 
extreme and impracticable theories, confines them to the special case 
of land^ and limits his practical demand to a traftsfer to it of the larger 
share of national taxation, T|iis is a question, more or less, of com¬ 
promise and practical adjustment, rather, than of abstract theory. Tho 
principle is already admitted, by the income tax and succession duties, 
that property ought to pay something towards the support of the 
State, that is, for tho common good ; the question is wdiothor it pays 
enough, and whether it is levied on the right sorts of property. 

Hero in England, apart from all questions of Ireland, there is a 
general and growing opinion that past legislation has not sufficiently 
kept in view the great and fundamental distinction between earned 
and unearned property. 

The former, whether in land or personalty, is a natural, the latter 
an artificial, right. That it is artificial is clearly proved by the fact 
that it is dilTereiit in different ages and countries. England is the 
solitary exception in which the right of property has been strained so 
high as to cjjriy with it tho absolute right of the owner not only to do 
what he likes with his own, with what he has made by his own exer¬ 
tions and during his own life, but to do what he likes with it.after 
his death. A millionaire may, if he likes, disinherit his family, and 
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leave hia widow and children to be supported by the ratepayers. To 
a certain extent this is mitigated by settlements, but even these leave 
the first owner the power of tying up his estate as he likes for a 
long period, and the theory of the English law is that the absolute 
right of ownership persists after death. But this is an exceptional 
law; in the Homan law, and in the laws of P^rance, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and other civilized nations, and even in such an integral 
part of onr own empire as Scotland no such theory prevails. On the 
contrary, the unlimited power ceases with life, and the disposal of 
property after the owner’s death, is not left to him, but to the opera¬ 
tion of law, by which the bulk of it goes to provide for the family. 

Clearly the devolution of all property to those who have done nothing 
to earn it beyond, as the witty Frenchman says, “ taking the trouble 
to be born,” is an affair of laws, and the fortunate heirs may be 
expected to pay handsomely for the support of the law and order to 
which they are indebted for their windfall. This is a question not 
of abstract theory, but of the proper amount of succession duties, and 
of the incidence of the income-tax on the two descriptions of income, 
earned and unearned. 

Then there is the case of the unearned increinonl. To talce a 
practical illustration, there is a mountain valley in Wales which 
might have been worth, at the outside, £800 a year as a sheep farm. 
But coal and iron u'ere found, works\creatod, and a town of 10,PCX) 
inhabitants sjirung up,"and the laudloikl now gets a secure income of 
,£8,000 a year. - This extra value has |)een created by the outlay of 
capitalists, most of whom lost their moi;icy, and by the labour of tho 
community who live on tho soil. j 

Now I do not care how the.landlord’fl ancestors got the land in tho 
times of the Tudors or Plantagane'ts, nor would I propose to confiscate 
his income on tho plea of equal rights or ancestral robbery. But 
without being a Housseauist, I may be permitted to say that I think 
the original legislation was bad which did not reserve tlie mijiing 
rights for tho State or Commune, and that the modern legislation was 
bad which did not impose some large share of the local rates on tho 
fortunate landlord, to provide the requisites of civilized life for tho 
community, which had thus grown up, and to which he was indebted 
for his enhanced income. 

Again in the case of betterments in towns. Am 1 a Housseauist 
if I hold that where a street is widened at the expense of the rate¬ 
payers by taking one side of it, and by so doing tho value of the 
other side is greatly increased, the owner of the soil ought to contribute 
some fair proportion of the rates ? 

These *are the sort of questions which are fast coming within tho 
range of practical |)olitics, and they are obviously in a totally different 
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sphere of ideas from speculatuons as to the original equality of 
mankind, and the abstract rights or wrongs of the principle of private 
property. 

They will be solved not by any appeal to such abstract theories, but 
by what Professor Huxley admits to be the only method of solving 
such complicated social problems, by trial and eiTor, by practical 
experience, and by the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence. Such solutions aro not far off, and it is pretty clear iti 
what direction they will bo. In the meantime, I can only say that 
advancing years and closer' observation make me every day less 
alarmed at the inevitable progress of democracy, better satisfied with 
the present, and more hopeful of the future. 

Sami'EL Laing. 
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T WO notable articles have recently appeared in this Review 
on what is called “ the Higher Criticism,” a name coined by 
Eichliorn for the criticism of the style and contents of Holy Scripture, 
as distinguished from the criticism of the Biblical text, which is 
called “Textual” or “Lower Criticism.” One of these articles, by 
Canon Cheyne, wa.s headed, “ Reform \in the Teaching of the Old 
Testament;” the othoi*, by Canon Driver, bore the title of “The 
Critical Study of the Old Testament.” \ 

In his article of last August^ Canon Ckeyne pleaded for a reform in 
the teaching of the Old Testament from jthe pulpit, from the chair, 
and even from the desk. He. asked for “ a progressive movement ” 
towards teaching the Old Testament “ on the basis of the facts gene¬ 
rally ^ admitted by experts.” “Why should not,” he inquires, “a 
provisional compromise be entered into, in all suitable cases, between 
Church teachers and Old Testament criticism on the basis of the facts 
generally admitted by the expei’ts ? ” Surely an innocent request, a 
pi’oper request, nay, a commonplace and needless request, h’or how 
else can the Old Testament be taught, or how else has it b(ien taught ? 
Where the experts are agreed; the popularizers must follow. 

The aim of Canon Driver’s paper of February was, ho told us, “ to 
state, in untechnical language, the grounds upon which the criticism 
of the Old Testament rests, to explain wherein their cogency consists, 
and to illustrate some of the principal conclusions that have been 
reached by critics,” Surely, too, a purpose as useful as laudable. 

While these two papers are fresh in the public mind, I have a 
desire to add a few words to the discussion. For I, too, am anxious to 
emphasize the indisjlensableness of a critical study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. And I wish, in the present state of Old Testament studios, to 
VOL. Lvn. 2 N 
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speak for a moment into the ear of our public teachei'S. Moreover, I 
would fain cry “ halt ” to some of our English experts themselves. 
Not that I like polemics. Bui, as Canon Cheyne has so admirably 
said, “ There are times when even those who are most adverse to the 
‘ strife of tongues' are forced to take up their pen in the service of 
truth, and to enter the arena of controversy; and if it so happens 
that the cause to which their life is given is evil spoken -of, and 
deserted or half-descrted by its natural allies, they feel bound to run 
the risk of misconception, and not even refuse personal controversy.”" 
Besides, with Canon Cheyne I also believe firmly, and should be 
ashamed not to believe, that “ it ought to be possible to remonstratt^ 
or to protest without violating truth and charity, and with the con¬ 
stant recognition that the points on which the antagonists agree are 
more important than those in which, perhaps only for a time, they 
differ.^’ Further, if I hesitate in accepting some of the opinions either 
of Canon Cheyne or of Canon Driver, I do so to my great sorrow, and 
under a sense of unwelcome compulsion, for 1 cannot forget how 
much I owe to the careful scholarship and patient research of both 
these leaders in Old Testament interpretation. 

Canon Cheyne referred in his article to “ the unwise policy of 
branding critical inquiry as unchristian.” The epithet “ unwise ” is 
mildness itself. Such a policy^ is dangerous, is destructive. A Chris¬ 
tianity which cannot stand criticism will soon ceaso to stand. Critical 
inquiiy into the Old Testament is absolutely necessary to any adequate 
understanding of the Old Testament. For what is criticism ? It is 
inquiiy by the critical method. And what is the critical method 
It is the examination of the Books of the Bible by the same prin¬ 
ciples by which all literature is studied; it is logic; it is the appli¬ 
cation to the Law and the Prophets of that inductive metliod by 
which discoveri«!S innumerable have been made in all walks of research. 
The critical method is thequestiquing of facts—the prosecution of know¬ 
ledge by, first, classifying fadts, and, next, reasoning from facts when 
classified. Tlie Christian man who refuses to acknowledge the legiti¬ 
macy of such a method in the study of the Old Testament is no friend 
to Christianity, and is, whether he knows it or not, either a tyro or a 
traitor. For who will long believe where he may not think, and who 
will long think in fetters ? Freedom, freedom to follow where thought 
leads, is of the essence of thought, and thought, thought regulated by 
its own laws, is of the essence of belief. Now the so-called higher 
criticism of the Old Testament is, in its idea, simply rational examina¬ 
tion of the Old Testament, an examination of tlic facts of the Old 
Testament—its facts of literature and its facts of histoiy,, its styles 
and its contents—by the aid of comparison and inference. May such 
criticism number among its lifelong devotees an Jwer-increasing band 
of the most cultured and enthusiastic members of our univerjaties and 
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seTtiinaries and pulpits and schools ! For, I venture to assert, scholarly 
and thorough and balanced study of the Old Testament is one of the 
pressing needs of our times. Quite h. dangerous neglect of the Old 
Testament, that unique literary monuiuent of the past world, has 
characterized Christian thinking all too long. I have even heard of a 
prominent Nonconformist minister so preferring the New Testament to 
the Old in reading lessons as to use in public no part of the Old Tes¬ 
tament except the Psalms. And even where the Old Testament has 
not been ignored, too frequently its poetiy has been spiritualized beyo.nd 
recognition, and its prose has been wholly removed from its historical 
setting; whilst, as for its magnificent prophecy, it has been rendered 
unintelligible by crude extravagance. Is it not high time that so ex¬ 
quisite a literary relic—to use very insufficient language—should be 
studied at least as carefully and rationally and lovingly a^ the epics 
and histories and philosophies of Greece and Home ? For, monumental 
as these, too, are, do they not fall short of the Hebrew literature in 
energy and in insight, in speculation and in elevation, in simplicity and 
in beauty, in humanity, in reflection of all things divine ? And how 
shall this splendid literature be mastered but by criticism ? “ Brand 

critical inquiry as unchristian ? ” Nay, let us welcome even one¬ 
sided and erroneous criticism if it recall attention to this priceless 
heirloom of religion. Let us rejoice in , the proclamation on the house¬ 
tops even of- false conclusions, if mankind is but made to listen. For 
error often proves useful in arousing the lotJiargic ; nay, error facili¬ 
tates its own burial. For my part, I believe that the present move¬ 
ment in critical circles is not without its providential side, quickening * 
interest and concentrating labour. Criticism unchristian ? Why, 
cxuticism is simply carrying out the very Christian advice of Paul to 
“ prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” I cannot but 
hope that as this momentous century has seen the birth of an inter¬ 
national and scientific exegesis, so it may also see the birth of an 
international and scientific “ Higher Criticism.” 

But this is taking a wide view of criticism. After all, be it said, 
the critics themselves are largely responsible for th(? disrepute into 
which critical pursuits have fallen in many quarters. They have too 
narrow a view of criticism! Canon Cheyhe affords an instance of 
this misleading limitation of view, as his article testifies. For observe 
the practical principle by which he proposes to carry out the reform he 
advocates in teaching the Old Testament. He asks “ the religious 
guides of the nation ” to act upon the well-known rule cirde expertis. 

“ Why should not a provisional compromise be entered into between 
Church teachers and Old Testament criticism on the basis of the facts 
generally admitted by the experts ? ” Why not indeed! To follow 
the experts in all ficts generally admitted by them all, cannot but 
be BOirnd and good and wholesome. But who are Canon Cheyne’s 
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experts ? Germans all. The critics of varying schools in Protestant 
Germany are the experts he would have our religious guides follow. 
Now, ill as it would become me, who owe so much to German scholar¬ 
ship, to say that German scholarship is worthless, I do yenture to enter 
a caveat against Canon Cheyne’s canon, for four reasons. 

“ Do not, my friends, give occasion,” writes Canon Cheyne, “ to 
the Matthew Arnolds of the future to mock at your indifference alike 
to the truth of history, the charm of poetry, and the exquisite 
simplic% of early religion.” Nor, I would add, to mock at your 
indifference 4iO cultured judgment, to balanced criticism, to tact, the 
primary lesson Matthew Arnold strove to teach his age. For I cannot 
but agree with Matthew Arnold in his opinion on the value of German 
criticism. “In the German mind, as in the German language,” 
wrote Matthew Arnold in his “ Literature and Dogma,” “ there does 
seem to me something splay, something blunt-edged, unhandy and 
infelicitous—some want of quick, fine^ sure perception, which tends to 
balance the great superiority of the Germans in knowledge, and in the 
disposition to deal impartially with knowledge.” “ Of course, in 
a man of genius,” Mr. Arnold continued, “ this delicacy and dexterity 
of perception is much less lacHng; but even in Germans of genius 
there seems some lack of it. Goethe, for instance, has less of it, all 
must surely own,' than the great men of other nations whom alone one 
can cite as his literaiy compeers: Shakespeare, Yoltaire, Macchiavel, 
Cicero, Plato. Or, to go a little lower down, compare Bentley as a 
critic Avith Hermann; Bentley treating Menander with Hermann 
treating HSschylus. Both ap on ground favourable to them; both 
know thoroughly, one may say, the facts of their case; yet such is the 
difference between them, somehow, iq dexterousness and sureness of 
perception, that the ^ted English scholar is wrong hardly ever, 
whereas the gifted German scholar is wrong very often.” “And 
then,” as Matthew Arnold goes on to say, with his own characteristic 
directness, “ every learned german is not gifted, is not a man of 
genius.” “ Whether it be from race,” he suggests, “ or whether this 
quickness and sureness of perception comes, rather, from a long 
practical conversance with great affairs, and only those nations which 
have at any time had a practical lead of the civilized world, the 
Greeks, the Eomans, the Italians, the French, the English,, can have 
it; and the Germans have till now had no such practical lead, though 
now they have got it, and may now, therefore, acquire the practical 
dexterity of perception;—^however this may be, the thing is so, and 
a learned German has by no means, in general, a fine and practically 
sure perception in proportion to his learning. Give a Frenchman, an 
Italian, an Englishman the same knowledge of the facts .... and 
you could, in general, trust his perception morl than you can the 
German’s.” And, with great pertinence to the point before us. 
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Matthew Arnold adds, “ This, I say, shows how large a thing criticism 
is ; since, even of those from whom we take what we now in theology 
most want, knowledge of the facts of our study, and to whom there¬ 
fore we are, and ought to be, under deep obligations, even of them 
we must not take too much, or take anything like all that they offer; 
but we must take much and leave much, and must have experience 
enough to know what to take and what to leave.” The quotation is 
so singularly d, 2 >ropos, that its length may be forgiven. It expresses 
clearly and reasonably why the German experts are, in one respect, 
undesirable guides. It presents, with all the grace and insight of 
the writer, one reason why I dissent from Canon Cheyne’s canon. 
Whilst I cannot but express the wannest gratitude to the great 
German experts in the Old Testament, I feel myself compelled, 
reluctantly, to avow that experience has led me to distrust the 
conclusions these experts have drawn from the facts they have so 
perseveringly marshalled. 

“Then criticism is international,” Canon Cheyne has said, oddly 
enough, in criticising me for not following the German trend of criti¬ 
cism in the matter of the Pentateuch. Just so ; criticism that may 
be safely followed by our religious guides, who are not themselves 
experts, should be international. This is my second reason for not 
accepting Professor^ Cheyne’s canon. In Old Testament matters 
there are happily, and in daily increasing proportion, critical col- 
clusions which are accepted by the experts of different schools and 
various nations. These conclusions our religious guides, who are not 
themselves experts, may wisely accept. Critical researches are being' 
carried on, with equal loyalty to truth and along similar lines of 
inquiry, in England and Scotland and America, as well as 
Germany, and a genuine international criticism is rapidly growing. 
Indeed, in critical studies as in doctrinal, the great need of our times, 
I think, is an international development. Criticism is, or ought to be, 
one and not many. National, nay sectional, development has run a course 
sufficiently long, and we now desiderate a catholic, an international, 
criticism instead of a German criticism, or an American criticism, or an 
English criticism. I am glad to find Canon Cheyne also aspires after 
an international criticism. But in framing this catholic criticism, 
peace cannot be yet whilst opposite opinions are so strongly held. 
Keenly controverted criticism can only reach its unassailable stage by 
long-continued conflict of opinion. A trumped-up peace is more dis¬ 
astrous in, the long run than war. And it certainly would be a 
trumped-up peace which bids us accept Gennan results, and ignore all 
results which are English or Scotch or American. Let Canon 
Cheyne have a little^patience. If the Gorman views he advocates so 
ably are truth, they cannot but spread. The “religious guides of 


the nat^n” will rapidly adopt them as the conviction grows of their 
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truth. Pi-obably, too, these views would have the more favourable 
reception for being pooh-poohed for a while. Moreover, let Canon 
Cheyne consider how lamentable it would be if the views he advocates 
proved to be erroneous after all. For my part, I cannot forget that 
he who sides 'with the conclusions of this generation of German 
scholars takes sides against the many Biblical scholars of Great Britain 
and America who either controvert these German views or declare 
them unproven. Nor am I prepai’cd to say that these English-speak¬ 
ing critics are less scientific, or are less lovers of truth, or are less 
balanced in judgment, or are less competent to form an opinion, or 
are less characterized,by that peculiarly scientific attribute of caution 
which refuses to announce an hypothissis as proven theory without 
many-sided verification. It is because I believe in the possibility of 
an international criticism, and because I believe that this international 
criticism—one, impregnable, universal, true—is on the way that I 
urge our “ religious guides,” who are not themselves experts, to wait 
a while. It is wiser to suspend judgment than to say hastily what it 
may speedily bo necessary to unsay. Great men may have poor 
opinions, nor, I believe, does the greatness of a critic make his poor 
opinions more precious. 

And there is a third reason jwhy I cannot but object to constituting 
the German schools of critics, Ihowever opposite to each other in their 
conclusions, reliable guides fo/ those who arc not experts. The critics 
of the two opposed German .schools, the followers let us say (for clear¬ 
ness, if not in perfect accuracy) of WellhauSen and Dillmann, both 
agree in conceding certain fpndumental postulates which it seems to 
me should not be granted without further inquiry, and both coincide 
in teaching certain results which will Show themselves, I suspect, quite 
otherwise than legitimate when narrowly scrutinized. The whole 
history of the Higher CriticiAm of the Pentateuch would have to bo 
cited in support of this objection. Still, I wdll endeavour to outline 
very briefly the evidence on which it is based. Let us suppose that a 
modem Romanist is asked why he believes in the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception : he would probably reply because he believes in the infallibility 
of the Pope; if asked why he believed in the infallibility of the Pope, 
he would probably cite the infallibility of the Vatican Council; if 
urged to state why he believed in the infallibility of Councils, he 
would pn^bably allege the common traditions of the Church; and if 
pressed as to why he believed in the infallibility of ecclesiastical 
tradition, he would doubtless call attention to the apostolical tradition. 
t A similar recession occurs whenever a full statement is asked for of 
the grounds of Pentateuch criticism in its common form to-day. The 
full grounds of the dominant theory of WeUbpsen are not to be 
found in tVellhausen; he assumes the results of the school of 
• Dillmann: but the; full grounds of the theory held in cordon by 
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Dillmann and Ewald and Knobel and Schrader (to cite prominent 
names only), ai’e not to be found in Dillmann or in any of his 
associates, they assume the results of the school of Be Wette and 
Tnch and Bleek; but again, the full grounds of the theory of the 
school of Bleek are not to be found therein, they assume the results 
of the school of Eichhorn. Now Canon Oheyne asks the religious 
guides of the nation to accept as proven all results in which the 
schools of Dillmann and Wellhausen are agreed; he might as logically 
ask us to accept the dogma of the Immaculate Conception because the 
Pope and the Vatican Council a«e agreed. Indeed, I venture to 
assert that when our English Old Testament scholars undertake the 
laborious but indispensable task of checking the conclusions of tlie 
Oerman critics, ah ■Initio ipso, they will express their warmest 
thanks for the facts which the German critics have laboriously un¬ 
earthed, but will draw for themselves the very difierent conclusions 
which to them the facts appear to warrant: Submission to authority 
is good, if the authority is reliable; but it is just the reliableness of 
the judgment, of the authorities, to whom Canon Cheyne would have 
us bow, that I venture to impugn. I do so after having some years 
ago cordially, nay enthusiastically, believed in their value. Hut 
maturer and more protracted examination has led me to utterly distrust 
the more serious results annomiced by these authorities. 

And there is a fourth reason why “ the religious guides of the 
nation,” who are not themselves experts in criticism, should pause, I 
think, before popularizing tlio results of Ihe German experts especially 
upon the origin of the Books of the Law. That reason lies—let the 
truth be said—in loyalty to the religion in which they are guides. As 
a matter of fact, the prominei\t German critics who have made the 
present phase of Pentateuch criticism have not been in warm sym¬ 
pathy with supernatural Christianity. It is true that, if I under¬ 
stand Dr. Cheyne’s contention, he denies this of Wellhausen and 
Kuenen. Thus he says, speaking of a leading American scholar, 
Dr. Chambers knows more than Mo of Kuenen and Wellhausen, if 
he can assert* that either of thorn is a pure naturalist.” Ido not 
know what Canon Cheyne means by “ a pure naturalist,” especially 
when he adds his confusing remarks about “^pure supcmaturalists; 
but I do venture to say that there is little ground for asserting that 
either of these great scholars is a believer in supernatural Christianity 
(I use the seemingly tautologous qualilication because it is difficult to 
understand what some folks moan by Christianity when they banish 
therefrom predictive prophecy, and express revelation, and miracle), 
and I v(mture so to say, as regards Wellhausen on his own authority. 
For, in SchaflTs “ Encyclopaedia of Living Divines,” under the heading 
of Julius Wellhausen, this great critic’s own statement is transcribed— 
that he left the theological faculty at Greifswald of his own accord, 
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iu the consciousness of no longer standing quite on the basis of 
the Evangelical Church and of Protestantism ** {in deni Bewusstaein, 
dunham nicfit niehr auf deni Roden dei' evanffcHschen Kirche odei' 
des Proteatantisfmm zu idehen). Again, what says Kueneu in his 
“ Religion of Israel ” ? Does he not frankly state tliat his desire is to 
show “ a natural development both of the Israelitish religion itself and 
of the belief in its heavenly origin ? ” Then, after Kuenen and Well- 
hausen, what greater name in the initiation of the theory is there than 
Graf, or shall I add Vatke (from whom Wellhausen acknowledges 
himself das Mcistc vnd Beste gettmt zu hahen —^to have learnt best 
and most) ? Did these men, eminent as they were in scholarship, 
hold those Christian tenets, that catholic faith, which the Eastern 
Churches and the Western, the Anglican and the Lutheran, and the 
Reformed Churches, agree in teaching ? Or what must be said con¬ 
cerning the more prominent English critics, Kalisch and Colenso ? 
Tnie, some of the upholders of this latest phase of the Pentateuch 
question are conspicuous adherents of the catholic Christian faith (the 
issue of opinions is not always seen at once), but the fact remains 
that the leaders in this momentous change of view upon the Law anJ 
the Prophets are, for the most part, advocates of a natai*alistic evolu¬ 
tion of the Christian and Hebrew Scriptures. Is there not in such a 
fact cause for caution ? Supernatural Christianity has so many reasons 
in its favour, “,the religious guides of the nation ” are wont to con¬ 
sider, that any theory which seems to be alien to supernatural 
Christianity is y>so faeto rendered suspect—not without justice. It is 
not wholly unreasonable to judge a theory by its consequences or by 
its postulates. 

However, never mind the bias, Canon Cheyne says in effect; it 
has not influenced the judgment of the German critics in any undue 
manner ; the duty of the expert who disagrees with them, is to show 
where their facts are partiail or their inferences incorrect. “ The 
other leaders of criticism are,! and always have been, what Baur was 
not,” the Canon says, “ pure hi|fcorical critics; .... if it can be 
shown that a bias of a definitely philosophical nature ever does lead 
them astray from the right historical course, accuse them of it.” Very 
good. I do not think it would be difficult to show in very many 
instances how “ a bias of a definitely philosophical nature ” hm 
influenced the critical interpretation of facts. How could it be other¬ 
wise ? If a critic—to begin with, and for what appear to him con¬ 
clusive reasons—disbelieves, for example, in supernatural revelation 
(as from the mercy-seat in the tabernacle), believing only in the 
naturalistic evolution of all religion, surely he must re-shape the Old 
Testament to his taste, and is very liable, I should say, to emphasize 
some facts unduly and unduly ignore other facis. But I do not 
delay to in.stance. 1 am anxious now to leave general principles, and 
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to deal, in what space remains, with the facts alleged, and with the 
facts alone, I will occupy myself with “ the leaders of criticism,” on 
the assumption that they are pure historical critics. In short, I 
would turn from Canon Cheyne’s paper to Canon Driver’s, and show 
why the facts of the case do not, in my opinion, warrant the conclu¬ 
sions drawn therefrom. In doing so, let mo again say that I have 
too high a respect for Canon Driver’s conspicuous ability in Old 
Testament studies to be in any danger, I trust, of transgressing the 
bounds of Christian courtesy. We are, alas! in opposite camps at a 
time when conflict is inevitable, and when plain speech is inseparable 
from the discharge of our duty to man and to God. Would it 
were otherwise 1 

A few brief explanations before proceeding. And, firat, let me 
again repeat that I have no quarrel with the method of the Higher 
Criticism as such. In my view, the Higher Criticism is, as I have 
said, legitimate, inasmuch as it is but the study of the Bible by the 
common method of all science, the inductive method; or, as Canon 
Driver expresses the same thing, “ all theories framed by critics 
respecting the structure of the different books are endeavours to co¬ 
ordinate and account for the phmnomena, of the nature indicated, 
which the books present.” Again, I call attention, and content myself 
with simply calling attention, to the limited use by Canon Driver of 
the term “ critics ” for those who hold what are called “ advanced ” 
views. Further, let me state distinctly that I quite agree with what 
Canon Driver has said concerning the pluralist authorship of those 
historical books of the Old Testament which form in the Hebrew 
canon the Earlier Prophets; indeed, in my Congregational Union 
Lecture, I have given my reasons for saying—what my own researches 
have led me to say, and what I believe has not been pointed out 
before, at any rate so fully—that these so-called Earlier Prophets— 
the books from Judges to Kings, were produced by the labours of 
several generations of prophets—by Samuel and Nathan and Gad, by 
Abijahand Iddo and ShemaiaH, and by Jehu and Isaiah, and probably 
by other prophets; and I also agree with Canon Driver that the Books 
of Chronicles are compilations of a relatively late date, ’i’et, again, I 
also believe with Canon Driver in tlie composite authorship of Genesis, 
holding a view upon that authorship which I have also stated at length, 
in my Congregational Union Lecture. 

I‘make these explanations that irrelevant matters may be excluded 
from a controversy already sufficiently complicated. Where I Join 
issue is with Canon Driver’s assumption that the method of the 
Chronicles, or the method of the prophet writers of the so-called 
Earlier Prophets, all of which books seem to me themselves to suggest 
their composite auftiorship, is the method of the writer or writers of 
the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, which beai’ 
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on their face their authorship by Moses. Let the issue be clearly kept 
before all critics. That issue is whether the Books fi’om Exodus to 
Deuteronomy are, so to speak, substantially tho journal of Moses, or 
whether these books arose during the lapse of centuries. The issue 
is, whether those four Books of the Law are substantially contemporary 
with Moses, or whether these four Books of the Law arose “gradually 
out of pre-existing sources,” as Canon Driver believes, “ which took 
shape at different periods of history, and represent phases, by no 
means contemporaneous, of Hebrew legislation.” This is the problem 
which the Higher Criticism has to solve (Canon Cheyne and Canon 
Driver would say which the itigher Criticism has solved), without bias 
and by the aid of its own peculiar methods. And for the solution, be 
it added, important doctrinal problems wait. 

Two rival theories, then, on the authorship of the Books of the. Law 
(excluding Genesis) occupy the field in Higher Criticism, which may 
bo called for handiness the Journal Theory and the Evolutionary 
Theory. According to the former, the homogeneity of the Books of 
the Law is due to their contemporaneousness with the events de¬ 
scribed, Moses preserved for after times a record of his age (which 
probably underwent in after times some conservative revision). 
According to the latter (I ntiliase Canon Driver’s description) “ the pai-ts 
of the Pentateuch do not all dj^ from the age of Moses. "When we 
ask positively to what age the several sources belong, decisive criteria 
fail us, and in some cases divergent opinions are capable of being 
held. J and E ” (the earliest stratum of the three strata said to be 
discernible in the Law) “ are usually assigned by critics to the ninth or 
eighth century b.C.” (more than six centuries after Moses). . . . “ Deu¬ 
teronomy Ls placed, almost nnapimou8ly,.in the reign of either Manasseh 
or Josiah, though Delitzsch dnd Riehm think that there are grounds 
which favour a slightly earlier {date—viz., the reign of Hezokiah ” (say 
eight centuries after Moses): ‘ “ the, Priests' Cod!e ” (the third stratum 
said to be discernible in the Law) “ is held by critics of the school of 
Graf and Wellhansen to be j?osi-Deuterbnomic, and to have been com¬ 
mitted to writing during the period extending from the beginning of the 
exile to the time of Nehemiah ” (completed, that is, nearly a thousand 
years after Mosei^ : “ Dillmann, the chief German opponent of Well- 
hausen, assigns the main body of the Priests’ Code to about 800 k.o., 
but allows that additions, though chiefly formal and unimportant ones, 
were introduced afterwards, even as late as Ezra’s time.” 

In evidence of the truth of tins analysis of the Pentateuch, Dr. 
Driver, like Dr. Cheyne, insists strongly upon the unanimity of the 
German critics; “the analysis,” he says, “in its main features cannot 
be controverted; if it had rested solely upon illusion, there would not 
have been a succession of acute Continental critics, who are ready 
enough to dispute and overthrow one another’s conclusions, if able to 
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do so—virtually following in the same lines, and merely correcting, or 
motlifying in details, the conclusions of their predecessors.” This 
appeal to authority may be passed over without additional remark 
after what has been previously said. In further support of this 
evolutionary theory, Dr. Driver does not profess to give more than a 
fow illustrations. Not even upon these skilfully chosen illustrative 
instances do I delay. For, as Canon Driver says so pertinently, when 
“ a doubtful detail is represented as if it invalidated the entire theory 
with which it is connected, this argument overlooks the fact that the 
detail may be unessential or capable of modification.” Of course the 
general view, based upon a careful survey of the entire evidence, natu¬ 
rally guides the interpretation of isolated facts and difficulties. 
Besides, as Canon Driver also says so admirably, “ where there are 
rival theories, the proper course is to examine the grounds on which 
they rest; this will generally show either that one has a more sub- 
itantial basis than the othei’, or that the case is one in which the data 
ar(i insufficient for deciding between them, and we can only say that 
we do not know which is correct.” Moreovefr, as the Canon empha¬ 
sizes, “ the strength of the critical position lies in the cumulative 
aryimmt by which it is supported.” 

Assuredly. The argument for the Evolutionary Theory is cumula¬ 
tive. The argument is to be judged, not by this detail or that, but 
by the frank recognition of all the evidence in its favour. To dream 
that this momentous Pentateuchal controversy will be solved either by 
Mr. Skim-the-surface or by Mr. Facing-one-way is to show total 
incapacity for understanding the question at issue. As Dr. Driver 
insists, there is a great cumulative argument for the Evolutionary 
Theory to be considered before any solid' conclusion can be reached. 
Let the indubitable fact be carefully weighed. B%t, while the 
advocates of the Evolutionary Theory of the origin of the Books of 
the Law emphasize the cumulative argument on their side, and resent 
the attempt to judge their views by a criticism of a few detfuLs, let 
them, at the same time, never forget, what they have shown them¬ 
selves very liable to forget, that “ the streiigth** of the JoUKNAL Thf.ORY 
also “ lies in the cumulative argtmetti hy which it is siqyjwrted.'' 

Two rival theories, then, of the authorship of the Books of the I.aw 
hold the field. Let the evidence relied on by the advocates of each 
theory be brieJly outlined. 

On the one hand, the argument for the Evolutionary Tlieory of 
origin runs as follows :— 

1. According to the twofold evidence of style and contents, com¬ 
parison of style and comparison of contents, there are three strata of 
laws in the Bentjiteuch—viz., the so-called Prophetic Code (Exod. 
xx.-xxiii., together with the repetition of parts of Exod. xxiii. in 
Exod. xxxiv. 17-26), the so-called Priests’ Code (viz., the elaborate 
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and minutely differentiated legal system contained in the rest of 
Exodus, in Leviticus, and in Numbers), and the Deuteronomist Code 
(contained in L^euteronomy). These three strata of laws are declared 
so to differ both in style and contents, as manifestly to belong to 
different authors and ages. Urns Dr. Kuenen has written:—** llie 
position that all the laws of the Torah an from a single hand really 
does not merit yefutation. The very form of these laws, apart from 
their contents, reduces the supposition to an absurdity.” Further, 
when the contents of these laws are considered, “ comparison reveals,” 
he says, “ important, nay irreconcilable, contradictions.” 

2. But, it is further maintained, these three strata of laws are 

imbedded in narrative, which, also judged by the double test of style 
and contents, discloses three authors—the Jehovistic or Prophe¬ 
tical writer, who shows a preference for the name of Jehovah for God, 
the Elohistic or Priestly writer, who shows a preference for Elohim 
for the Divine name, and the Deuteronomist. • 

3. Further, as the Evolutionary Theorists assert, not only do these 

three sections of the Law show different hands, but different ages. 
For, when these three souines are minutely examined, sundry 
anachronisms suggest that they belong to very different centuries of 
the Israelitish history, and, moreover, mutual comparison turns this 
suggestion into actual proof. !For instance, a comparison of the 
Deuteronomist with the Elohistj' shows, it is said by the Wellhausen 
school, that the Deuteronomist /preceded; although, according to the 
Dillmann school, comparison shows that the Elohist preceded. In 
short, the age and succession of these strata are stated by Dillmann 
to be Elohist (some century before 700 B.c.), Deuteronomist (circ. 
700 n.c.), Jehovist (some centuries after 700 B.c.); whereas the age 
and succession of the three Wata are said by Wellhausen to be 
Jehovist (before 700 n.c.), Deifferonomist (circ. 700 B.c.), Elohist (some 
centuries after 700 b.c.). / 

4. Further, the Evolutionaifj^ Theorists add, the unhistorical charac¬ 
ter of the contents of all these three sources shows them to be very 
far from contemporary with the events they record. To quote Kuenen 
again ; “ The exodus, the wandering, the passage of the Jordan and 
the settlement in Canaan, as they are described in the Hemtexieh (Pen¬ 
tateuch and Joshua), simply eonld not Jiax’e happened And Canon 
Driver endeavours to show reason why the narrative in Genesis of the 
death of Isaac cannot be historical. 

Such is a brief outline of the cumulative argument of the Evolu¬ 
tionary Tbeori.sts, which they support with abundant acuteness and 
infinite detail. The argument cannot be further criticized here. But I 
would add that whatever I have written here or ejsewhere upon this 
theoiy has been written after as full knowledge as I have been able to 
acquire of the whole history and characteristics of the theory, and no 
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German or English export has hinted at any unfairness in my presenta¬ 
tion of their views or my own. 

On the other hand, let the Evolutionary Theorists ever remember 
that the argument of the Journal Theorists is also cumulative. Briefly 
put, that argument runs somewhat as follows:— 

1. The Journal Theorists allow that there are in the Pentateuch 
three strata of laws, although they regard these three strata as sub¬ 
stantially belonging to the same early age in Israelitish-history. The 
first stratum was, in their view, given, as it assumes to have been 
given, three months after the Exodus, as the general conditions of 
national obedience, in the new covenant relations between Jehovah and 
the ransomed people. If the phrase may be allowed, this first stratum 
of laws, Exo^. xx.-xxiii., is the rough sketch of the coming theocratic 
government. The second stratum of laws, the remaining legal 
injunctions of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, were given by Jehovah 
to the Hebrews, as the permanent code of the theocratic rule in the 
wilderness. The third stratum, Deuteronomy, was a popular presen¬ 
tation of this theocratic law made forty years after, and immediately 
prior to the entrance into Canaan; this Deutero-nomy or second law 
showing, in many points, specific adaptations in view of the passage 
from nomad to agricultural life. 

2. The Journal Theorists deny that three strata are visible in the 
nan’ative portions of the Pentateuch as a whole. 

3. In Genesis, however, some of them see, both in style and 
contents, traces of a composite structure, which they explain by saying 
that its author used earlier materials of various kinds. 

4. But in the narrative from almost the beginning of Exodus to 
the close of Deuteronomy they see, on comparing the style and 
contents throughout, only one hand j as testified to by the singular 
unity of style, by the unstudied but palpable maintenance throughout 
of the diary form, and by the raatter-of-factness, the pragmatism, of 
the contents reflecting everywhere the desert life. 

5. As for the anachronisms cited by the Evolutionaiy Theorists aS 
necessitating a later date of composition, the Jornnal Theorists regard 
them very largely as exaggerated and partly as witnesses to a subse¬ 
quent revision of those books with a view to making them intelligible 
to the Jews of a later and post-exilic age, sucli a revision having been 
certainly conducted by Ezra, if not by the successive prophetic schools. 

6. Further, the Journal Theorists point out how strikingly the 
chronological order of events is maintained from the commencement 
of Exodus to the close of Deuteronomy. 

7. And further, they call attention to the historicity of the whole 
contents of these Books of the Law, a character whicli receives 
accessions of evidence daily, so to speak, from scientific, ai’chmological, 
philological, and other branches of research. 
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8. Yet again, the Journal Theorists remark on the simplicity of 
their theory. Taking these books at their word, they do not find 
that they are doing an iiTational thing. DiflBculties many they 
meet with, as might be expected in a document of so ancient a date; 
but they find it quite as easy, to say the least, to explain these 
difficulties on the theory of the Mosaic authorship as on the elaborate 
Evolutionary Theory. 

9. Still they quite see how, if the irossibility of miracle is denied, 
and especially the possibility of that form of miracle which is seen 
in sttpematural revelation, it is impracticable to regard these Iwoks 
as voracious, and how it is necessary, in order to give them any 
practical value, to entirely reconstruct, these books according to an 
evolutionary theory. 

10. And yet again, they cannot but add that, in their view, those 
books (excluding Genesis) claim to have been contemporary with the 
events they describe, and suggest by express passages that, they were 
written by Moses. 

11. Further, the entire series of later books of the Old Testament 
seems to them to hare as a background the very political, social and 
religious life which these books describe, while references innumerable 
are made therein to bot^ facta in history and details in legislation 
which are recorded in these books. 

12. Nor do the Journal Theorists see how' they can do otherwise 
than emphasize the numberless adjustments which the Evolutionary 
Theory has necessitated. The Levitical legislation, which at the 
earliest date given by the German critics was written seven centuries 
after Moses, and at the date now more commonly held by the 
Germans was written a thousand years, after Moses, forms manifestly 
the background of the Book of Joshua. Therefore these critics • 
relegate the Book of Joshua to a post-exilic date. Again, the Psalms, 
ascribed by their Hebrew headings in many cases to David, assume 
the same Levitical legislation as a background, as is also manifest; 
therefore these critics now deny the Davidic authorship of any of 
these Psalms. And these two conspicuons adjustments are typical .of 
very wide-reaching changes that the Evolutionary Theory has been 
and is still necessitating. In fact, Canon Driver’s article shows signs 
of another adjustment. The Levitical legislation is said, by the 
evolutionary critics, to be of a date subsequent to the exile; but 
unmistakable references occur in the earlier and later prophets to 
characteristic sections of the Levitical legislation; and this is not to 
be denied, Canon Driver says—although it is a recent position—but 
it is the law as a whole which is post-exilic. 

IJ. Yot again, as the Journal Theorists cannot but point out, 
Jesus and His disciples manifestly regard these ^ooks of the Law as 
Mosaic. 
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14. And yet again, the Jewiali tradition has been almost unaniinou!^ 
as to the Mosiac authorship, and surely, the Jews ought to have, some 
knowledge of the matter. 

15. And lastly, and possibly most important of all, the inter-rela¬ 
tions between the Law and the New Testament—inter-relations beyond 
the power of man to devise—slbw that the revelations recorded in the 
Law have about them the signs of a Divine authorship j for being 
beyond the comprehension of any pre-Christian man, whether priest 
or prophet, they are also beyond the productive power of any pre- 
Christian man. ; The evidence is large; and this fact of specific reve¬ 
lation once patent, the Evolutionary Theory will have to adjust itself 
again, or—^vanish. 

Upon each one of these points many pages would have to be filled 
if any satisfactory survey of the evidence was to be presented. But 
the aim of this article has simply been, to adopt Canon Driver’s words, 
“ to state in tintechnical language the grounds upon which the criti¬ 
cism of the Old Testament rests; to explain wherein their cogency 
consists, and to illustrate some of the principal conclusions that have 
been reached by critics,” using the name “ critics ” for another school 
of criticism than that advocated by Canon Driver. 

At least the crucial points in the Controversy have been, suggested 
in this article, and the two eminent exegetes r^ho have been so 
frequently referred to here would ciifer an incalculable benefit upon 
the culrivated religious public, who after all must be the juiy in this 
new Trial of the Witnesses, if, without appealing to the authority of the 
the Higher Critics of the Continent, they would dearly mdicatc for the 
benefit of English readers who are not themselves experts— ■ 

First, the av/OchronisTfis upop which |the theory of the composite 
authorship and late date of the Pentateuch is based; 

Second, the cmitradktiom in the Pentateuch which demand a com¬ 
posite theory of authorship; 

Third, those parts of the Pentateuch which have been, apart alto¬ 
gether from the evolutionary theory, proven to bo wihistormd ; 

iourth, the interpretation they place upon the constantly recurring 
words of the Law, JeJwvah said” (unto Moses, Aaron, &c.); and 

Fifth, criticizing the antagonistic theory as well as constructing 
their own, the grounds of their disbelief in the. Journal Theory of 
authorship of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers. 


Alfued Cave. 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 


O F all the questions which press for an answer at the present 
moment none is fraught with weightier issues than the Labour 
Problem. The wt;alth of the world grows apace; and in its creation 
the labour of the industrial classes fulfils functions of very great 
importance; but the share of this wealth allotted to the working-men is 
considered by them to be unjustlji^d intolerably insignificant; and in 
this view thoughtful persons,, no matter to what class thfey may 
themselves belong, must admit that there is no small degree of truth. 
On all sides men are asking themselves whether it may not be possible, 
under some novel method of industrial organization, to satisfy the 
reasonable claims of the working-classes, j^mopg the most important 
of the methods which have been suggested with this object is that 
which is known as Co-Operation^ 

“Co-operation” is a much-abused word; and many of us have 
begun to doubt if it has any definite meaning. In these pages 
Co-operation will bo used in the sense in which it is , applied by the 
co-operators themselves. Ihe Co-operative Union, the central 
organization of the British co-operators, thus defines its objects :— 

“ This Union is formed to promote the practice of truthfulness, justice, 
and economy in production and exchange. 

]. By the abolition of all false dealing, either (a) direct, by representing 
any article produced oi* sold to l»e other than what it is known to the pro¬ 
ducer or vendor to be, or (b) indirect, hj concealing from the purchaser any 
fact known to the vendor, material to be known by the purehasor, to enable 
him to judge of the value of the article purchased, 

, 2. By conciliating the conflicting interests of ihe capitalist, the worker, 
and the purchaser, through an equitable division amongst them of the fund 
commonly known as profit. ‘ i 

8. By preventing the waste of labour now caused by unregulated com¬ 
petition.”/' 
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■ The Oentraii Oo-tjparitiw 'Bo&rd (4e i;epre8entafcJv& cpundl of the 

Oo-opettitivemfcM) 

'greas.'publi^ed « M($|iiialioT Oo^Opwitore,” *‘ frto |tie pMf^ to 
which We leam ;<iihij 4e dm bf Co-operation is by melds of aTOia- 
tiom “ tb ootai^’and bring.into obedience to the highest morallaw to. 
processes of production and dSi|ribution of material thmgs; while ui 
the chapter on'« the reliction of Co-operation to religions faith," J., 
told that Co-bperatibh is » a. new manifestation of the counsels of Opd;, , 
for the reded*^^^^^^ Slatery of to -fiesh to the 

freedom .of"4e splri^> T^ie|b’^;doquettt generalities. Bat whati 
we inquife, .is the method' of or^nization.by which to lofty ambition 
of Co^opiatibn W to be attdned? Itis* as Hr. Holyoake, to dis-^ - 
tingtti4ed historian of the co-operative movement, informs us that, 

in whfokto pjmJQha^^'ald.serva^^ts tak^ 

and in which the 

C^^rbt^ therefor^ is the association of different persons con- 
triliutwi^jtoir mon^, or labour, or both, for the purpose of earning 
profits, u^p^ the terms of andi profits, being equitably divided between 
all to Contributors.. . \ 

Excluding all “ bastarf” associations, and .treating as co-operative 
only 'HibseVrfBPgnised as, such by the. Co-operators theinselves, ^we 
find tot.; tord^nre in the .Unlfd Kingdom more than 
“ff^uii^ " oo-bperative societies, whoro members, belonging (wim 
few. exceptions) to the working-classes, Amber-upwards of 1,000,000, 
and whkih iiossess between tom in ^hare and loan capital fully 

£21'OObQOQi ’■* i 

,, f<«»s entejprfoe _ divide themselves into 

thr^^i^'bipal eateries; fir^; among, which ,wmes that^ form ^ 

Co-opwatfott in wMch to; ^conciliation.of the, conflicting inferos 

of to Capitalist, the workei^- and to pnrchafler,, toongh . a^ equitable 

diTOiun among them of the oommnnly ^own as profit is 

oifeoted. by allotting the wholb of to profi.ts to the capittot; ^ 

Instaam^ of this type of Co-operation are the ^nety odd cotton- 

mills «ti Oldham, “ to most oo-bp«^atiye town m the world, as it waS ; 

called in-to address of to Chairman at the ^c-operative 

i«TOa capW of bel^oOn £8.000,000 and 

among aavdwekoltei are innlnded some thonaands o! wotogsmOn, 

.who-it'Sa wsumwdrthy ot rema*—prefer to hdd ttos m n^ in 

IjOt : thein»lv«. mnployed.} ' The profito «t 

, Bagh»,«.0., imd Ed-ari VaaMttKt'Htd^^neral Scorol.t.r 

VOL. LVII. 2 0 
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tlieaCj^factories go to til© sharohoWm IWb type U Cb*opOTati<» may 
be thus desctibedi A number d irorking^en, himng 4s/am to tihe 
couolusion that toe olaBs to wbrnh belong is vdfnatly tm)^ by 
the miildle«clas8 capitalists, decide to inrest their adviogs in the 
shares of jointojtock companies, and tiros'to become tlemsed^^es |he 
capitalist employers of the labour pC their fellow-operatives,, The 
creation of tins novel hybrid—tiie servant-master—'having taken 
place amid the plaudits of admiring hnmanitarians, we find that toe 
emplf^eea of these worMng-mmi oo-operators me treated in a manner 
in ail raspeots Identical with that in which their workmeii are treated 
by the non-co-operative, middlehclass chpiialii^. The wages paid to 
the workers employed in these Oldham mills are, no doubt, Somewhat 
higher than those euwent in certain other towns engaged in the same 
indnstry. But ,tiua faot^ which is attiibntable to the exceptional 
strengto of the trades unbn orgaatnaation ^ the Oldham workpeople, 
is nsed by their co-oporative employers as a reason for dtolining 
to give any share in the profits to their “ hrnids,’^ who are told that 
“they are receiving in wages a full share of the products of the 
joint exertions of labour and capital.” It is easy to imagine the 
howls of indignation that would be raised by the advocatils of 
Co-operation, if longnage suck this were used by any more middle- 
class employer.* ^ 

Next we have Co-operatiqn (Sf what may be callsid the Jtochdale 
type, in which the conciliation of the conflicting interests of the 
capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser is effected by treating the 
remnneration of capital os a fixed charge, and, when capital has 
received, say, 5 per cent., giving all the profits to the custonieJS of the 
business imdcr toe name of dividend on purchase.” 

This type of Co-operation must be considered under two aspects. 
In regard to distributive Co-operation, it must be remembered that 
the bulk of the articles sold in, toe stores ore purchased from outside 
dealers j and it is (fiear that, with the best will in the world, toe 
^ co-operators could not well transfer a part of tiioir profits into the 
pockets of toe workmen employed in the production of these articles. 
Bnt what toe Bochdale form of Co-operation, when applied to dis¬ 
tribution, might do, and, if ‘^the ^uitoble division of toe proiBts” 
Mb not an empty phrato, ought contistentiy to do, is to allow the 
clerks, salesmen, and other ofilcials employed'in these storesi to toaTe 
in the profits. Why this is aot_^ d(me» we are autoosIWtivtiyii 

now held bv the worker$ in that mUl.*' {^'S/epM Of the 

Confetroner,” p 307) 1 he uharo<3 in thsve faotone>> are gmdUnHfy 

out of the iMud«i of working.men into those of mlddleclass qapitallstd. ‘ 

* Comp i.eOic spew h made by Mr. Molyoake aereprasehtativo of the eD.C]Mnitiorsat 
the Tradts Liupn Congim ot 188Sr—‘^We deny that wagps are au mmljneutof 
profit. 'J h ^ dre merely a businesh charge. Interim ie the lent of oaplM, wages are 
the rent oJt laboii t Profit is made between them, and shoald be uiridod between 
them, &p &c ” ('• Keport of the Oo.openitive Oonjrreg* of J889,” p, 40.) 
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informed in tB© reoogttisled tejct-ljocik of Iffacliottl * 0<HO'|^w'*toon; 

“ Some comttiittee*mffia Woiald gladJj princip^ if'"<^7 could 

prove to lilmir i»«i9fe©]» tihftt ft i©al savi^ Iritis 

to be conceded! ft© ^ ftWtracfe pHnciple of jtwtice, not many eooieties 
will carry rfoft thfe ground.** * Under these circumstances, to telfc 
of the Eoohddle Co-Operatipn, ft method under which all the profits go 
to the ouBliOmars, as a system based upon oonaderations of equity is-;-, 
to put it jdainly*—sheer nbusense. The fact of the matter is thift/ 
The worKug^lasses, as a rule, are accustomed to buy on credit j 
and, before Co-operation was invented, those working-men, who 
ultimately paid their debts, were mnloted in many ways. ^ They hod 
tp defray tho rent of top many shops, to provide a living for too 
many &hop1?eepera, to give a ruinous rate of interest for credit, and 
to make good the losses sustained owii^ to the non-payment of their 
accounts by defaulters; at the same time, the qu^ity of the articles 
supplied to them was often very inferior. 3li®u Co-operation came 
forward, and said in effect “ If you will agree to make all your 
purchases at oUr store, and to pay for them m casli, we will undertake 
to work for a return of 5 per cent., neither more nor less, upon 
the cajutal invested. Wo will sell yk goods of exeeUent quality, for 
which we shall charge you, in the first instance, the current prices; 
then, after paying all out-goings including salary of manager), we 
will divide among you all that is earned over this 5 per cent, 
retaining out of the money due to each enough to make him a 
shareholder. The ordinary middle-class shopkeeper makes enormous 
profits ** (this Sfcptemeut was quite untrue, but was readily accepted, 
owing to the ignorance of commercial affairs prevalent among working, 
men) }’**%© will give you all the profits ” (this statement was scarcely 
exact; for the “ profits” whioh Co-operation allots to the purohaser 
are only the balance remaining after pairing interest on capital and 
the reranneration of management, both of which items are included in 
the “ i«ofits ” of the shopkeeper) j “ yOu shall have the fullest rights 
of partners, shall see all our accounts, and shall have the power 
to ooemp^ us to keep fe^tii with you.” In fact, Co-operation allowed ^ 
its sloeveft to be turned up and its pockets to be searched, so that no 
one could suspect it of plftTiug a 

di^but^e Oo-^eration soon won the favour of the masses. 
Although eftsh payments are by no means nnivoraal among co-operators 
(for ft recent fefeim shows that, out of 1,255 societies in Great Britain, 
721 grvft credit in some form), yet much has been done towai-ds 
poptdariadng thrift The spirit of association has been evoked, with 
moral roftdlte of great value; and the associated worlrinen are imbued 
with a oopviotian of their own love of equity, which, 

as they fi«al^ beliete, forms the basis of the co-operative system. 

• «tror]£ing.inen Co-operators," p 64, 
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All the same, has whatever* to do of 

Co-operation, whUliij jh noth^ biaj^.(nor wcans^'.^aii'' f a mlW device 
of gain; ^ tl^ ijs v^e tem: aiplsd to, it of the 

Co-operative moveinent in a ,vfeiy',’!ttpid pataphi^^flik. which Mr. 
Holyoake has the doihmendahle fi^hn^ asseot thitt '^lbe consumer 
was not given a share of store' px^Sts from-any thediy in its being 
right, but b^use it paid/^* . 

So mnch; for the “equitable” ohm'acter of Oo-opwation of the 
when applied to,^.distribution. . As to the claims of 
this form of Co-operation, when applied tp production, whether in the 
#pr&hops in which some of the distributive societies mazitifactare a 
part of the goods sold in their stm^, or in those belonging to associa¬ 
tions i^hose sole ftmotion is production, here the fact inat the right 
to share in the profilB ut virholly ,defied .iq^ithe em^oyees ’^ le^^ 
in no doubt, , .llhe i* conic^i^qn ■ ^ ^ of ihe 

capitalist, the worker, and the pnmhf^r 0^ugn the eiqu^^ 
amongst them of ‘the fund coiumbnly known as is in- 

.scribed upon the baimer'bf Ccih^ tobui:A,:deceptive 

device. And—be it plearly imderstood—^the fortn of ‘^pp^^bperative ” 
production in which the worid^ are altogether excluded , i^m par¬ 
ticipation i4 pr<^ts'is':that which prevails pver all others. , , 

“ The nmjoriiy pia^^ Co-ogqratiou in’the form vhich has 
nounced some as ‘ un-Co-opOTatiVe/ ‘ a sham, .and a delusion/-amount 
of production earned bn by them in the Retail Societies, the ^Wholesale 
Booieti^ and the Obm JdSllS is fbUy three ,nn^ popn^ a, ye^ ; while 

tile Amount of all the many i^her forms ^ co-qpei^W prt^cto 

These are the words used by Benjan^ Jones, an^r of the 
text-book already cited, and one of* the first of living anii^ties on 
Co-operation, in his official address at the Ipswich C(mgrei^ .(alluded 
. to above). WhUe we shall hardly feel oui«elves called upon.td imitate 
the example of those who Hurl against the big be^tapq^ of “ un¬ 
co-operative” Co-operation the vain weapon of vip^eratebn, we must 
allow, ouraelves to recall the^ eloquent passage with which Kk Holyoake 
: has .concluded the prefece to hisHistoiy of Co-opearation ®:—“ What 
an enduring .knee .» to war, Oo-opemtion^ii to the never-ceamng 
confiict between labour and capital. : |t .%£hd .peii^ of indu^rt^ ”; with 
the reflection thatjangu^ such, as thi^.l^ever appUcahjg'^ may be 
to the theory, is yet wholly inapplicabie;J^the prevaiHog^iU^^ of 
Co-operation. Year after, year ;tlm jgrei^arliament of 
—^the Co-operative Congress—jpasiE^;,5^^ salveea i^ljppipBiastfo 
apjflause, resolutions .affirming;\.,haTj;thf. Clearest 
the inalienable right of the woi^W'#-share in tif in¬ 

dustry, But there the matt^ i ]feiefiblutidns coEft;,W)fchiug.;’'and 

’*^‘*The PoliSyof Commercial Cc-openitibn ts respects Inclndbiu tbs. Ooasumer," 
by Q-cJ. Holyoake, p. 14. ' • ^ 
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sound well'. T3ie pardoij^tion oi' tihe employe^f t^era 
capitalists-ia tibp'.^^tS'^fco-ppwativeii^usti^ y^ 

*^m6rwrc^'%^'^ %wfev«», not the rul^ of life with all ^ 
operators, i ^ Go-Operation pr«c^ 

by the stofii'polity wto admit the worker, as well as the capitriist, 
and the oustdmk, toi a&re in their profit^ (our third categoty of ^ 
operation) 5#., not the least interesting type of tins mdustnal method. 
Here, at aiv rate,' we have the opportunity of watching the operation 
of a Bvstem^eatarely novel in the hwtory .of the organization of indus-, 
try an eSruhent, in whidi the endeavour is made, udth more or 1^ 

,of Limes^se, W reconcile,the conaioting claims oflabour.^d capital 
by a iuat wportionmeht among all the persons enga^^ lU; com- 
merciaTenterbrise of the realized prodts of the imdertaking. 

When examine the,,, working of this, which we may call the 
“complete” :form of Co-operation, we shall diwover that,, when 
applied to distribution, or to pyodnction in the- workshops of djstnbu- 
tive societies. al^oughMio absolute uniformity ^evaite, 
very mwi^ capes, is to allot to the employees a “ dividend on labour 
at 4e same rate per £1 of wages as t^at paid ta.^ur6haBmg memb^s 
on each £l‘expended at the store, the .odditipn thus mde to the 
normal wages being, in a .fairly successful society,: equivalent ^ from 
5 to IQ '^riCent.' In the societiesj. whose sole function is production, 
we flnd^t. m the division of-their pi^bfitB, the greatest possible 

’diverjieWe Ws ketween the methods, ;^opted by d^erent assoc^ 

the purchaser gete-Wk a part of the price Pf the 
goods%l^|te.^,%#^i»^'M^ avxdend,aperoentege 

of the -i^fits; the amount different m different cases; j 

some, ^ever. of th^e pdcietfos M 44^ of ^ customer to sh^, xn 
the profits is entirely ignored. Capital, m aff cMes, tekw a fixed rate 
of inter^, generally from 5 to' .7^ per cent.^:sometimes wthout any. 
further to share in the profits, very often, however,^capite^ 

takes bi^'a fixed interest, tod also a proportion of the profits, the, , 

amotofi^i i^hich varies,widely in diffei^t cases. With regwd tx);- 
the- proitoftioh of profits allotted to workers, the most bewildering 

T»4r:rf»rtjK.a,5 aivtoh obt«»n h;«>me a 

•mplM prefitB (remaiiimg irfter . payment ottti toea ., 
pm to.thewmkere; tlA .my ^ ii, iao^ ae 
so' per'^, *’fer iMtaiee,, ia tbe rulee of the North Seaton Dmiy 
FaX^t^.libWeyer. paye a fixed 10 per ^t, on. it.«piW mid 
'sf ■ ntnnTifp itA omnloveeSK or as little as 


ne«,.S»MW»B«'to divide amongito 'einiJpywsX or' as Uttle m 

W tlie case of the Sheeri^ |k»mimoal Con.-n^^^ 
• ftf tbe 188 B‘ Coneres« to the above ieot having been officiaUy 

to share Foftts with their^eroployees ; 1016 did not answer. 
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and Bakery; more offen the divided to lahofir is,from 80 to40 pej’ 
cent, of stti 3 )liijS[y ^rofitai ^metimes, ihj^e' .ptofite ato 

divided betw®iiili*^'oiders f©d'ito^kem in Ti^kwh the 

capital bears to the hj^cegato suni the wages earned in the year by 
the employees, or ki toat which the fixed interest cm bOars 

to the total amotmt-of the wages, rateably atsomaoh mtimfonndj or 
at the rate of ,2 on each £1 pf interest to 1 on each wagesin 
other cases they are dmded tetwben , the workers said dhe onstomers 
iujcording to the relative ainomit -of wages and of, pni^ases. Mn 
shqat, ihe attempted “ equitable diyiffloa ql the fund commi^ 
as^rofit,’Meads to a chaotac coidukfon,;ra.wMoh it , 

posable to discover any principle'whatever, , • 

However, there is cme important question, at any rate,-?i^ch*the, 
balance-sheets of these co-operative assodarions enable ug to answer— 
the actual addition made to the wages of ith© workers by, this, the 
purest of all the forms of Co-operaticm. In the Eeturaa relating 
to Productave Societies (which shpw, the division of profits between 
capital, labour, and custom) contained in the Report oiF ther'tkriopera- 
tiye Congress of 188? (p. 85), we. read the names of '60 q^ooiaticms 
(engaged in various ^brapchc® of manufacture) which are eonsrituted 
on the prmcapJe.of.shlrmg profits (when profits are earned)? with their 
employees. Omitting 9 sodetiesj which made their first start in the 
course of 1888,or had not at the end,of that year yet commenced 
operations, we find that out of the whole number of 51 societies, all 
professingto give to. their workmen, in addition to ..their wages, an 
“equitable share” in'their net gains, 17 only are stated tp have 
actually paid to their employees anything whatever beyond, .their 
wages; the total sum distributed as^ bonus these 17 societies 
amounting to £2,482. ^hen we' inquire what^ was the ratio which ’ 
the bonus received by these exceptionally fortunate co-operative, 
employees bore to their or^ary wages, our statistics show us, that, 
taj^g an average of -16 out these 17 Bocieties--?to: r^ard to,.ono 


society the .Beturn is silmit ojj this pdnt—the addition mad,o to the 
normal earnings of the workpeople % mims ofi.thJt dividend on 
labour was a. little less than 5 per ccmt.. ■ Jii;;'' 

Here we have a decisiv© test of the eflm^encgr the co-operative 
, method, when applied .to production, as a..means of increasing the re¬ 
muneration of labour. Although the employees^ of all those. 61 co¬ 
operative associations, stimulated by the hope of obtaining under this 
ispeoious system a just share in the profits of industry' into, .putting 
forth their utmost exertions, undoubtedly work (fighting, ais".it ware, 
for their own hand) with far greater than they ^uld disr 

play if working in the service of an, ordinary mi(JdIe-da#'ieactipIoyer, 
yet, in the lurgr^ majority of cases, th^ operatives receive hbthiiig what¬ 


ever beyond that bare ■wages; and, even in those comparatively few 
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inatanc^si in ^sSniclii they do receive a dividend On labour, the addition 
thus made tb earnings k very c^ncoiisiderablybebwthe 

fair money talue of that bxtraorfinary zeal which they have exhibited. 
The accuracy of this assertion may be proved by comparingf the 
average dividbhd on labour of loss than 5 per cent, paid in these 'I'6'00- 
opcratiye lhfetories with ’^e bonus earned under the motlibd knovm’ as 
rrofit^ha^i^'i,^ Indus^l Partnership. Under the method of IndaSi»;’\- 
trial Partnership, of which .a lull description was given by Professor J. ' 
Shield Nh^(>lson; in ■ the January' number of thk Eeview,* the '■ 
employ^ his, workmen to exercise an extraordinary, degree of . 
industry and carefulness by giving them a share in Ms pr^ts. It is 
of the eroenoe of IndustriM Partnership that the total amount paid 
away in tronus shall be. recouped to the employer by •.‘the, increase in 
his profits which the extra ze®l;bfi)he workers produces." So that in 
no casej^ ,the: bonus paid more thian' the money value of the extra 
servicedVen,defed,by the profit-sharing employees. But the pioneer 
of Industrial Partnership, IjeClaire,,.w:ho always asserted that he 
adopted profit-sharing on a strictly commercial baas, giving his men 
rather IfesB than more tliaa the money value of the extra zeal called 
forth-by the profit-sharing system,'paid during a period of seventeen 
years a Iwnus averaging ’more than 17| per Cent, on wages—wages 
fixed according to the full standard of the trade j and, speaking 
generally of the whole body of profit-sharing firms, it may be said 
that, even in years of only average prosjjority, it is very common ,• 
indeed to find a bonus of 10 per cent, earned and received by the ' 

employees;t-'*' ; 

Thio.^^cts Already, stoted in regard'to'English Co-operation maybe 


tive’''br productive, are distinguished by the 'simple and uniform manner 
in. .which they deal with the claims of labour. The, American societies 
(with ;the exception';of .about a .dozen, mostly societies quite recently ., 
foundcd-upcn ^eialist lines by the Knights of Labour) have settled the 
que^n.;of -;^^ the equitable share oif the worker, in the profits'' by read-' 
lutqly deplimng to recognise the claims of labour at all, and dividing ‘ 
their entire profits among their .shareholders in strict proportion to 
the amofiht of capital held by i^ch.$ Bepent statistics in regard to the 
distribprive associations of the French co-operators give riieir number' 
as 20, Cut of which 2 alone allot any part of their profits to their staff. 


,* Bee also on this subject the articles by the present writer in Ibrtrt^kly Meview, 
Oct .JS89, and Ib CkatUy (iryaiuzation Jimew, Jan. 1890. 

t In tii«^lH!|yiMiE,y Flour Mills tho boaus has in good, years been S3 per dent, on 
waghs'j.,|n;*UB;Jtinrifeure factory of Fonrdinois tho bonus was in 1873 eiinivalent to 2.5 
per ount; Ohthe wages of the men j in the Mai.son Leclaire it was in 180-1 nqual to 21 
per cent.; ip thp Oodin'ironworks tiie bonus doclai cd in 1883 was at tho rate of from 
30 to 15 per cent., accortlipg to the position of the employee. ’ 
f See “fflstoiy pf Co-operation in tho United States," edited bv Dr. Elv, Baltimore, 
1888. ' ■ ' 
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Tbe most noteworthy feature of the productive societies in France is 
that, in very many instances, the associated workmen, by ri^dly re¬ 
fusing al! applications for memberskin. convert th^ a Short 


convert i 


lapse of time, intoa<^(wecorporatiOiiy-which eroploySf for the benefit of a 
few partners, a large number of ‘'^^jdiaries,” to whom no share what¬ 
ever in the profits IS accorded. ' TKas we have the celebrated “ SocifiW 
des Lnnettiers”. which consists of 56 associates, with 50 “ adherents” 
and 1,200 “ auxiliaries; ” the “ adhejfin^ts” take Only a very small interest 
in the profits, in which the auxiliary Jfj^wkraen do,Hot partioipate in any 
manner whatever. The C<>bpera(tiyo'mason^ wh6. soine^h^^^ ago 
wound up the flourishing busine^* which they, earned, oh ■in Earis, 
were 90 in number, owned between them a capital 'iof ^100,000, 
and employed from 1,500 to%\'lid00 , “auxiliaries,”, who,,.’were not 
allowed to receive any share in. the profits of the assoctaticmi. The 
Paris Co-opei'ative Coach-builders were, in',1887, three lfl,i,,^utnber, 
who employed 60 workmen; all the profits went to the thrw asso¬ 
ciates,, who have now sold worktops .and retired from "business 
with fortunes of a substantial, character., ■ again, ;a» Co-operative 

Association of Caipentm^B, fonnded at,'Tours in 1868, be^in in 1873 
to employ “ auxiliaries,” who received no share in the^ profits; .soon, 
two alone out of the original associates remained; and these men acquired 
conmderahle jveaJth by employing toine two hundred of these subordi¬ 
nates. The Pfii’is sofa-makers, who, also, exclude their employees from all 
. participirtion in profits, are stated by Signor Rabbeno to soy of themselves 
(what is true^of very many among the French Co-operative societies): 
“ Vasmiatiim €st ^cnm mf )Mi<m di^ coinmmxe: et damle emmurce 
m mpeiit pas fairs da mntinwit.: il foM devenir, commeyn Mi, des 


w * 


ejwun 

' The German co-operators appear to take mnch the. some viewfor 
neither in theiiNdistribative, hce jn their prbdootivjS ai^ociatioiis^fife the 
employees receive anything whatover beyond their bare wei^s; and 
we are told by Herr Schenck in his; Reports for both ,).887 and 1888 
upon, the German Go-op^ative Associations (p. xii) tk'ah the pro-, 
ductive societies “object to Emitting new l^eholdeiH,: sbiee they 
desire to. escape the necessity of ditidi 5 pi':jfhfflr;|srbfi^^^ grater 

number oi pers{ms,‘lhan at present.*’' &a it his come about thal^' in 
the words of Dr. ,Sohn®4erj in many old, and successful prqdactive 
societies the number of members In St^ine, 

though this is not pUblidy khowii, the A'tiMbiiW bf hiembei's k^Jhkionk 
to such an extent that they are no longer societies, but hayH^^bcpme 
trading partnerships.” t In dtaly the distributive societies, do^ne to 

* " Le Societl cooperative di produjione,” 1889, p. 19(i. ; . 

+ “ Seventeenth Eeport* of the ilsBteobpwitB ibfthour Bureau,^’ 188tf this, 

*piriti;Of excliiaveness is very rare in Bilg9sh,-Oo*operation, tMb reasoa^ to fonad, ■ 
not ia the snperjor virtue of our countrymen,-but in the provisions ol bur l^slntton, 
whioh-'^practically coihpel our co-operative jweifitios to admit new nihmbert vdi'hont 
limit, under pain of forfeiting their right to exemption from the payment' of income tax. 
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give apy ^are of ^eir profits to their etnplcyees j 
(butby no piesMiW.), of theproductave 8ssoCiatioiis:^QC%fr8^*i^ 
their gains to t^ workmen engaged, yet, as Signed 1Sai)l)eno points 
oiit, the statics given by him “show ve.ry clearly the pr^n- 
deranoe given; to capital and the insignificance of the share taken by 
iabpur in the ^vision of the profits.”* 

. We hev«’'1^ our survey of the application of the eo- 

operatiye paetbbd to . the organization of industry, and are in a position 
to consi^'iibW far the pretensions advanced on behalf of this system - 
are capable,of justification.,. Co-operation has certainly enabled many 
working-mOtt to supply their ^daily wants in an economical inanner, 
while it has incidentally done much to promote thrift Sand something to 
develop intelligence' among this pert of the population. But that 
Co-operation has gone far in the diredskin of conciliating the conflict¬ 
ing intei*e 5 t 8 of capital and labour, or even in increasing the remune¬ 
ration of industry, we shair scarcely feel able to assert. . 

For the economist the method of CJ^peration possesses a high 
degree of interest. The system of dividend on purchase, and'that of 
dividend on labour both mt on a firm foundation. For the bribe of 
bonus* is/perhaps, the only means by which the unfortunatS repug¬ 
nance, which is entertained by so numerous a section of mankind to 
paying, their ju^ debts honestly and promptly, can he overcome, and 
by which' the working-man can be stimulated into displaying the 
highest possible degree of Industry and carefulness. On ^ the other 
hand, the theory of Co-operation involves economic fallacies of the 
gravest character, in regard both to' the nature of profits, and to the 
chaittcter of the ftinotions performed by the . 

In former times,” says Hr. Ilolyoake, “capitalists hired labour,, 
paid its market price, and took all the profile. Co-operative labour 
proposes to i^everse , this process. Its plan'is to hiro^apital, pay its 

markeb^rice, and itself take all profit.”^ / 

“ The ^mkiuen hire, or , buy, or build their premises; engage or appoint 
managerSi engineers, designers, architects,; accountants, or whatever 
they n&auire, at the brdinaty salaries such persons can command in the 
market, kcoording to their abflity, Every workman employed is paid wages 
in tBe same way. If they need capital in excess of their own, they borrow 
It at market' rates, according to 'the risks of. the business, the capi^ sub¬ 
scribed 1^ thrir own members bang paid for at the same rate, ^eir rent, 
materials, salaries, wages, business outlays of all kinds,^ and inters on' 
capital, are the annual costs of their undertaking- All gam beyond that vs 
profit, ■which is. divided among all officeis, and workmen, and customers, 
according to tfa^ salaries or services.” J 

It will ‘keen that the key-note of the theoty laid down in this 
well-kiioprnVpasMi(ge,is -the belief that, after capital and labour (includ¬ 
ing, the lAlmW pf ,Aaw^ have received/their, full remuneration 

* “ Le Socicti6:cooperatliVe.’* p. 202. t “ History of Co-operation,” vol. ii. p. 87, 

X Ibid. pp. 123-124. 
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at current rates, a jbalj^ of pre^t €a|fable ^ 6t]uit- 

able division ” id tJ^^^iwiber ;by ti&b doctrines'of Co-opera- 

tion. Dearly cbearidlBd iw is by tbqsa " jniSide the mover 

nieut,” it is one wh|^tho tmudridfed vu^r, persons who'Still feebly 
cluig to the idea some sort of law eadsts gcvei^nj^ ndt^ 
must find it fhr easy to aocopt ^ .n®r, inde^i will^i ISo'^sible fim 
such persons,to'watch, without betTjS^yibg their imaredMouS.am^ 
the ingenious process by which the acoounts.ofthe oo~operatiTO societies 
arejnanipulated in order to persuade the onlbc^er that, under the 
new System, t\vo and two make, at the least, five. , If w© watch this 
prooei^, we shall find that, while the view eoqpfcesssd by Mr,.IiOlyoake, 
in; the two passages just , cited, that the jremuneration .of capital 
should invariably take.the form of a fixed rbte of interest, capitel 
being altogether exduded from pariicipaition in ” profit **--ra iriew 
borroyrfd from ihe fecial feStmes of distributive Co-pporation—- 
is carried out in sotae cases, the method adopted in very many 
instances is as followsT3bf||:ic»pitelist, who ,cotil.d fairly daim, say, . 

per cent, for his money, receives,, first, a fis:ed rate,of,^^y,..6 per 
cent.^. which, in flat, defiance of tiie fM* of the cMe, is alleg^ to be 
“ the market rate according to the risks of the business,” and then, in 
addition, a super-dividend, varying with the gains of the concern, 
whitflj, taking one year with another, may, and often d6©s, amount 
to an average of at least 5 . per cent, more, thus securing a total yield 
upon the inveStoent of 10 per cent, or upwards. This super-dividend 
is called the equitable share of capital.in the profits.”* Ip,most, 
cases the customer, again in the sacred name of equity, takes a dividend, 
on purchase, which is partly ^scount for - cash, partly a trad®. ^dgO. 
'intended to tickle the palate „of til^, pnrchaiBer,. a, suna- added W tbe 
price of the go^s in codex to,^ ta^^ off again.; As to the remune- 
jintion of the gtecret "^rthe jnggle is very; simple. , W*^ 

' of the worker is treated'by'^ ccHoperative theorists as, market 
;, price o| aU the services rendered by him. Ah a fact, of the 

wages, or salary received by the employee of a oo-bperatiye aaSoiaation 
represents tiie money Value, not of allthe services rendered by him, but 
of that part of these sevyices which may. be teim^'^ In,addi- -! 
'..tion to these ordinary;se|Tices jhie has e^Mtedai^Mtraordinm'y.de^e 
of assiduity, called; forth by the promise, of a share in, t^e; piofite^ 
profits which this assiduity tends to rs^e, above, the npmal level. 
Now, on the one hand, the total amount divided between any body of 
oo-operativc employees in respect of;t4i|yi5h,OTe----th^^ 

* Among jsocioties |)racti9ii)g tho *' egniUble’’’ dldsion of thfcir proStiamoaB workers, 
mietoinera. and capitalists will be found one, Jn 'Which the lixed interest Of 5 per cent. 

■ imd the share cf profits allotted in addition together broughtup the- tdtal remunera- 
Ibion of capital *at, one time to nearly 18 pSr.ocni, and in mdcli the average return 
upon capital sjpcf it copimcncedtusinefts has been rather more than 121 percent., 
and another, in which the super-dividend added to the lixed intoresl of 71 pet cent. 
Irabitually raises the total yield upon capital to over 14 per cent. 
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labour—can .(asauming that tlie woiimeft received 

their ftill wa^^ m tbei^ , ^ <mrrent 

ratef, aad Vct^iial is.to receive not less tiban its market 

rate, of' renittn^aMon'l, exce^ the' money value of iheir almoi^nal 
assiduity; on. xthe other hand (as the figures quoted above.frqna Im¬ 
balance-sheets of the co-operative associations indicate) ihis dividendj 
as a luatte^'of faoK in «iany, .if not in most cases, falls consideraWy ' 
short..of i^at veAuC, Co-operation, *ho.w6ver, not content with obtain*’ 
ing from its employees .two shillings’ worth of extra work for' one! 
shilling, invites them to consider that shillmg as a free gift, presbnted 
to them, pver and* above the .price of their labonr at its current 
mon^y. Viaim„froih'purely “ equitable ” considerations by this wonder- ' 
wording, system. , . 

Such are’ the methods by w-hibh the delusion of the 'co-operative' 
workiug-ihen^ -that, by “• becoming' their own employers ” they enter 
into a sort of boundless Tom Tiddler’s ground of gains, is sedulously 
fosteied'T^a pleasing hallucination, whinh a few moments’ consideration 
of the^^viquS' fact, that by no' amount of dinffling is it po^bjp to- 
increase the size of the pack,' or^ in other Words, that profits are limited 
by Ihe value of the product, would rudely dispel. 

^at the ideas of the co-operative working-men in- relation to the 
true nature of profits should be inaccurate, is scarcely to be 
wondered at. But the false conception of' the functions, of the 
capitalist aUrepre'ilmrf whom, the co-operators regard as n ^rt of fifth 
wheel on the coach, is all the more remarkable, because this conception 
is no mere ■vagary of the working-cla.s3 intellect, but has received the 
high sanction of philosophical approval. . . 


“ The|form of association which j If mankind .contihuo to improve, must be 
expected in the end to predominate, is not that which can;.,exi8t between a 
capitalist as. chief, and workpeople without a voice in the 'management,_ but 
the aspooiation of the labourers themselves bu terms of equalityi collectively 
'owning.thb capital with which’they carry on their operations, and working 
under nu^^iagers elected and removable by. themselves." * 

^ , This' emphatic prophecy was uttered more than thirty years ago, 
hot %y a,'Wffking-olass, visionary, but by the foremost economist'of hia 
dayj.Jqihi^j^it^ hCUi Let us inquire what signs there are of its ful¬ 
filment.’ 'As to the idea that the working-classes can dispense ■with the 
coital, of the middle-class employer, is it not diflicult to understand 
how aa;;e^¥mfimiBt' of the first eminence can have seriously imagined 
thati in tm aA.in' which machinery on thq one hand, and credit on the 
other, play so Important a part, it would, except in comparatively rare 
instan^; h®' pdssihle for the workmen engaged in a manufactory to 
“ collei^vh|^nWn”:!ihe capital necessary for carrying on the business ? 


* J. S. Mill: “ Political Economy,” fourth edition, vol. ii. p. 344 
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In a cotton-mill from" £200 to £300 is reqnired fqr every;, worker 
employed, Entei^ ^e^oarding-rooffi of a woollen yarn fatetoay, and.you 
find three women iti iR>le charge oi'iiri^hmery £2,*0Q(h . -‘The 
Co-operative Printing Society, a qapita^ of £28,22fi, employs 200 
workmen. The co-operative corn Wile, with a capital of £500,000, are 
said to employ between them only $00 -pWsons.* lire capita needed to 
provide raw materials and maohineiy. and to cover ontetand^S debts 
is, in many branches of manufacture, mnoh smaller thwi,W®r 
industries, ia^ which the necessary capital is of dimensions so modest 
as to'be within the means of the Workmg-men employed, are. certainly 
anything but numerous, and their number' unquestionably teW® 
and more to diminish. As a matter qf fact, the capital require^ by 
the Co-operative associations now at work in this counti*^ is not 
“ collectively owned ^ by their employees, bnt is supplied by minute 
contributions from many pockets, ^only- a small part of it being 
furnished by the actual workers. ' , 

If the idea of the i^lleotive Ownership of the capitallay the 
laboureis themselves is seen to be incongruous with the actual facts 
of industiy, yrhat are we to say of the conception of then*“ work¬ 
ing under managers elected and removable by themselves ” ? - Out¬ 
numbered as they nearly always are, by the don-working shar^blders, 
the members employed in a co-operative fectory must always be liable 
to be hopCle^y out-voted in the WP®^^d>®nt of managers, as in all 
other matters. Nor, indeed., is ady consittent attempt made by tiie 
practical co-operators to fdlow tp their employees any real voice in the 
selection of managers,' or any effectual control over the operations of 
the business. In some of the most important amozig 
tions (including the two grCat wholeilla.sooieties-^SOcieW'® 
a joint capital of more thad £1,5OO;O0O, of which .about £X-$O*000 is 
devoted to production) the employees cannot even hold shares : in 
many other societies the ml^ |BOvide that no person emplby^^by the 
codcern shall be eligible to serve on the committee of management. 
Thus, instead of enabling merf to work under managers'W>^ted by 
themselves from amongst thetiiselves Mill,: of course, dieant, 

and Thomtim expressly di 
operative association is tti.1; 
in the workshop from their 
to gain for the workers is the sdbstitttWd for the single middte-ckBS 
employer of the many-headed WOrkin^Ws dmplo^ 'WlieWer tie 
moral and the material results of this substitution canj|ttly: ^aW 
possess a high degree of value, appears to be open to qd^ioia^ v, It is 
often said by working-men that tiie of aU’mastere are 

those who haverisen from tiie . ranks^ men whose* favours *Wom is 
‘‘ what was good enough for me goodbnough for them; ® aad Ibw 

^ * 4. Working men Co-oiX!rators,” p. 102, ,t ^Tbornton, “ On U»l»onr,** p. 


Glared, that the managear;<ff itiie ideal.co- .* 
dwd nutoher-^^aH fhat Oo-operatWi isable 
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are many wlio tiiink that'the worst master of ^.M is a trading company 
of small woriEing-cla^ capitalists* Certainly th^ hai^hips endured 
by workpeople'^pioy^ by persona "'^'ho themselv^ belong .to the 
workingTclasSi^i forni a prominent feature in the xerelations made Wore 
. the Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System. Nor is it possible to 
ignore the" fe(^ that the manner in which many co-’operatoris treat 
their employees is considered by their fellow working-men to be ^ so 
little jW and so, far. from generous, and the tendency which the 
co-operative associations exhibit in labour disputes to take the side 
of “the, masters” to be so marked, that Co-operation is regarded by, 
the English trades unionists with dislike and distrust, and by the' 
syndicats ouvriers in France with the strongest detestation. For 
ourselves, though' desirous to avoid harsh and hostile Criticism, we 
shall hardly be able to escape the conclusion that the method of 
Co-operation necessarily places the employee-employer in a position 
in which it is difficult for him to reconcile that bpen-handed liberality, 
which his natural sympathy with his own class might be expected to 
dictate, with his no less natural regard for his own interests. 

Passing from the moral aspect of the coKjpera'tive organization of 
industiy to consider the economic efficiency of this system,, we find 
this .adequately indicated by the very large number of instances 
in which, notwithstanding all the economic advantages admittedly 
possessed by the co-operative methods, trading societies formed and 
managed by working-men have met with financial disaster. As far 
as it „is possible to get at the facts, it would appear that not much 
mote than bO jfer cent, of the distributive, or than 25 per cent, of the 
ptodnotive, associations of this nature have attained success. , 

So far As distributive Cb-qietation is concerned, “the elimination 
of the jmddleman,” is of the essence of the method; the management 
ofthe store by the purchasers is the guarantee against fraud and 
extortion which idone can secure their custom. But in regard to 
'*prodttction it is’ submitted that a serious error lies at, the root of a 
system ,vvbioh attempts to dispense altogether with the services of the 
^iniddl^'^ass or which, at any rate, seeks to impose upqn 

the diteq^'S of an industrial enterprise a degree of dependence upon 
theyC^^bf the employees, which no- man belonging, to the middle- 
clsBS! (v?&Wr he have been bom into that class, or have won his . way 
into superior abilities), who is capable of taking the <5cmmand, 

• W a ,Iwy ’df workmen and of controlling the financial operations of a 

f '''V'k 

' • Ilis aii^ifleant fact, that at the last Trades IJnion Congress, when the usual 
complimentary, vote of welcome to the representatives of the fco-opsrative movement 
■was WnghtfcwwMd, it was found necessary to add a rider expressing the desire of the 
Conitress tlmt the ec-operative societies should be urpd in future to pay to their 
employeea the leooMized trades union rate of wages. These representatives officially 
r^rted^thatth^hsd'haen received by the general body of trades union deleg.vtes 
with a marked Bbsenoe‘’of cordiality. . /' 
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btisboss concern, can r^sonably T)fe expieoted to regard otlie:^Wige than 
as an insuperably ob^ka^e to his ac^p^nce of ihe pcpt. of, ibanag^.'* 
But horv^indtoui^^a conception 'o?.^© nattwa ’bf i^effBti^ 
formed by the mtte^m/wr must haye be^nentolrtawed^liy;, that school 
of thought—a school at the head of vrhidi stand the gi^t bames, of 
Mill, Oaimes, and Fawcettr—which wuld bring itself tq,'believe a 
method of industry, under-which these functions are confided‘to a 
working-man, however intelligent a workman he may be, br jd'a com¬ 
mittee of working-men, elected by their Mows, to be that. **’which, if 
manMnd continue to improre, must; be expected in the ehd to pre¬ 
dominate”! These are the economists, Who, .when they sp^k of the 
remuneration of the entrepreneur^ make use of that sih^arly inapt 
phrase, “the wages of superintendence j” as if the duties of the em¬ 
ployer were identical in nature with, and but little superior in*oharacter 
to, those of a foreman or overlooker, and who, when they treat of Co¬ 
operation, argue as if the industrial army could be led to victory by 
sergeants eleded by the privates irom their own number, without .‘the 
^^sHghtestjassistanoe from the commanding authority and the strategical 
capability of superior officers, „ AsBagehot justly remarked:- “You 
might as well call whist superintending the cards.*’ f The general¬ 
ship of the mtr^encttr is of paramount importance in the organization 
of industry. , It is the entrepreneur who “settles what goods ^all be 
made, and what not: what brought to market, and what hot. He is 
the general of the army, he. fixes on the plan of operation, organizes 
its means, and superintends its execution. If he does tMs well, the 
busmesa succeeds and ctmtinues; if he does it ill, the biisihess fails and 
ceases. Everything depends on the correctness of the nnseen de^ions,. 
on the secret sagacity of the determining tuind.” I, These a^fe func¬ 
tions which cannot sucoessMly be exerdsed except % a man possessing, 
in most cases, special ,and lifelong training and, in all cases, Mtiiral 
.abilities which, however much ma|&md may “ continue to iifi|tfove,*^ 
will alwjiys be rare. ' . , ■* 

The pFganization of ntodem ihdusfcry is highly compUcated; ::aad:the 
co-operative ided, whh^ wohld fiain abolitii differentiation aadj^cial- 
ization in regard to, the functions of ,is incqhtistent 
with success in the stet^ie for ekistonw^^ The entr^emur h the . 
Iffain of the industrial ciiggsnBm.: , but a (to-^c^erative mociaticm^^^i^ 
a mollusc, With brains iill oyer the body,,and not much of .ths^ ' saiy- ' 
where.' .■V;;':,,.;' 

' In those cases in which pyodtiction'.pan, d 

* Ifi two cases (those of 5Tr. 0. Thomson, woollen manufacturer, of Huddetifltild, and , 
Mr. Fi Curtis, builder, of lirixton) a mlddlo-clasaemployer has turned his bosineBs fnto. 
■“ a cooperative aissocilaiioii but in each case the rule* have l>cen.so framed mtto take 

the removal olth§ bead of llioi concern and the control-of the business out of tl )0 
bauds of the emplifyees, Both these assooiationB are, for all practical-purposes; - 
industrliapartncrsbjiA. ■ ' • ’ ' , 

+ " Economic Studies,’’ p. 42. t P- 52. ,; 
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iiificanit capita, in which sacce$s depends entirely .u|K>n the 

exhihipon the operatives, of a high degree v6fziee|> and care'fulness 
(especitHy zeal, an4 ^refhbie^ the presence or abt^encPdf which cannot 
conveniently iw-,tested % and to bnfc a small eAent npcm 

the business instahet and training of the eninprefieur, in which jniiv 
cantile, as distinguished from technical, ability is almost nseless, hi 
which sudden and' secret dedsions are seldom, if ever, required—here, 
the metbod nf Co-operation has a fair' field. By experiments made under - 
coiiditionS;ii?lch as these associated induetiy has conferred in the past, 
and wiU;i^ilris fervently td be hoped—continue to confer in the futute, 
upon en^^rac ahd , painstaking workmen advantages, both moral and 
material, of the first importance. Why is. it that we have in England 
no counterparts of those co-operative groups of labourers, which, under 
the name of arid,, are to be found all over Bussia and Bulgaria ? Or of 
the similar organizations, which have been formed in Italy among men 
engaged in road-making, earthwork^ ( bracclanti ) ? 

“ The meagre capital required was readily obtained by savings from w’ages, 
the par value of the shares being placed at a low, figure. Almost the only 
outlay requured was for pickaxes, barrows, &c., and in many cases these 
were already possessed by the wrkmen. The plan of operation was simple. 
Large contracts are taken by the society at fixed rates, and sub-let in sections 
to members, who work by the piece. By this plan individual remuneration 
is in proportion to the work performed. The workers become dircotlyin- 
tercsted in the work, and tbrir effieietKy is proportionately incre.'ised. The 
middleman is abolished, and-tho labourer is brought into immediate rektions 
with the proprietor who controls the undei'talcing. Under these advantages 
men who previously ffiirhed from' 7|<i, to 1«. 2,}^. a day have increased their 
wages to 2s. 5cf;‘ and in, some cases to Ss, 2^(1. or ik daily.” * • ' 

^Towards all forms of Go-operation, in which it is practically possiblo 
for working-m'en to become, really and'truly, their own employers, all 
of us who have at heart the.well-being of our fellow-citizens must, en¬ 
tertain the liveliest goodwill. But with that large, indeed predomi¬ 
nant, tect'ion of tile co-operative movement, in which the actual workers 


are the servants of a number, much greater than their own, of working¬ 
men shareholders, more e^specially when, as is very frequently the case, 
the treatnimit of these workers by their masters is characterized by no 
faintest^trace of libemlityy it is impossible to feel more than a moderate 



anid thrift—these are, two excellent thing.^ which 
Oo-operat^on has done much to promote. But Oo-operation cannot 
claim tb.bq ,the only form of association possible for working-men, or 
to possOts i^mon^ly in the promotion of thrift. The growth and 
extensibp;^';iitorking-men's clubs and institutes merits, in an eminent 
degree, the, festering caro of the social reformer ; nor can any more 
useful^sk be nndtjftaken by the leaders of the working-classes than 
the development,,:npon lihes making greater, concessions than hereto- 
“ Scvonteaith Annual Eeport of the Massachussetts Labour Bureau,” ISSfi, 21. 1 -tl. / 
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fort* to the claims of social morality, of the trades unions, combinations 
which, in addition to their duty of organizing resistance to jj|hdnly 
onerous conditions of employment, make provision, by means of their 
sick, out-t)f-work, and superannuation funds, a^nst the terrible 
hardships to which the precarious character of his income too 'often 
oxposeb the wage-earner. Of the great value possessed by friendly 
societies and savings banks established upon a sound basis it is 
needless to speak. Nor havo wo by any means ‘exhausted the 
opportunities for discreet investment which are, or could, and ought 
to be aSorded to the prudent and industrious artisan. Let the 
working-man be persuaded to buy Government Stock throng! the Post 
Office Bank; let him be enabled—arrangements can easily be devised 
to make this practicable—to invest his savings in debentures or 
mortgages, such as might be selected by the trustees of a middle-class 
marriage settlement; or, better still, let him secure to himself an old 
age of independence and comfort by purchasing by easy payments a 
deferred annuity from the Government, or from some thoroughly 
sonnd insurance company. 

That the industrial classes shall possess property, and shall acquire 
those prudential instincts, which the possession of property can alone 
engender, is eminently desirable. The existence of a “naked 
prmetariate” must be kerned to constitute a grave social danger. 
But every form of property is not equally well suited to be held by 
the industrial classes. And, with all due respect to those unquestion¬ 
ably sincere friends of labour who ajre convinced that the salvation of 
the working-classes depends mainly ui>on the unlimited multiplication 
of joint-stock undertakings owned by working-men, it is difficult ^to 
believe that the best use that a working-man can make of his money 
is to place it in that very hazardous form of investment, the rfiares of 
a co-operative factory, or to gamble with it by “bearing” and 
“ balling ” such shares, as he does in the Oldham beer-houaes ;* and 
that |he only possible solution of the Labour Problem is to be found 
in the universal adoption, in every branch of induslay, of that very 
unsystematic system which goes by the name of Co-operation. 

David F. ScnLOife. 

t 

«• 

* See “ Report of the Industrial Bemunorstion Coufercuce,” p. 307. 
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I F any dty in tiie world has a physiognomy of its own, that city is 
Rotterdam. Whichever way it is approached, whether by the 
Moerdyk railway-bridge or by the Maas, or through the new canal 
traversing |:he Hoek of Holland^ its unique charactt‘r strikes tho 
traveller. From tho viaduct which passes through the town, con¬ 
necting the railway from Belgium with thht to South Holland, 
Rotterdam appears a network of canals, bristling with funnels and 
masts, and lined with trees and houses. This singular port has no 
docks in tho ordinary sense; the whole city being, so to speak, a , 
groat dock, vessels coming from the Indies and America lying moored 
within a short distance of the warehouses for which their freights are 
intended. 

Rotterdam has existed so long that its origin is prehistoric; pro¬ 
bably its inhabitants were too much engaged in maintaining their own 
existence to find time to worry or rob thoir neighbours. However, 
the universal enemy found tliem out: the Norse pirates over and anon 
paid them a visit, and destroyed in a night the labour of years. But the 
damage waS repaired, and Rotterdam slowly grew, tho germ of a busy 
maiij* to which the four winds,of heaven long brought the treasures of 
•both hemispheres. And with steam this old port took a new lease of 
its life, its merchants having in tho present generation advanced in 
prosperity beyond any other city in Holland. While the Rhine trade 
through Amsterdam steadily declines, it just as steadily increases by 
way of Rotterdam. And the respective progress of the two cities is 
reflected in that of the growth of ^eir populations, the increase during 
the last fifty years in Rotterdam as compared with Amsterdam being 
as 8 to 2. ^ 

At the outlet of two such rivers as the Rhine and the Meuse, with 

voii. Lvn. 2 p 
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tlie^ Thames gaping on the opposite shore to Teoeive their produce, 
Eotterdam has an exceptional positidn. Germany i is ever por-easing 
her downpour of exports, while a , crowd of vessels,, niainly carrying 
the British flag, fill the port. ^ 

Although recognised as a city, and affiliated to the Hsnaieatic League 
before the close of the tJiirteenth century, ■flie emrly progress of Rot¬ 
terdam was so slow that, at the close of -the War of independence, 
it was not regarded as one of the great (aties of the Netherlands, but 
took its place in the States-General .as first among the ;^inor cities. 
It had endured something for the cause, having bfsfen, fiy an act of 
, infamous treachery, seized by the Spaniards, and, four hundred of its 
inhabitants murdered. 

The War of Independence, like the Thirty Years’ War, created hordes 
of brigands, and the North Sea was stained with many devilish acts. 
Dunkirk was‘ a pirate den, and one of these fiends, a certain Admiral 
de Waecken, made War on the Dutch fishermen, who, being Hennonites, 
oftered no resistance. Pillaging a vessel, he threw the crew over¬ 
board, or fastened them to the cabin, and then, scuttling the ship, ho 
left it to sink. In 1005, a Dutch skipper, Lambert Henrickzoon, 
captured the then Admiral of the Dunkirk pirate fleet, and brought 
all the crew that remained alive after the action to Rotterdam, where 
sixty of them were hanged tiho next day. On Die way to the gallows 
some made their escape, and wore not pursued, though surromided by 
a population who might have been expected to feel, not only exas¬ 
perated, but vindictive. The explanation can only be found in fact 
just stated j if the mass of the people in j^tterdam were not professed 
Mennonites, they were so far affected by the doctrine of Menno that 
they would not even help to bring their most cruel enmnies-under the 
sword of justice. 

- An authority on Anabaptist history, Dr. Ludwig Keller, archivist 
of Munster, says, “ The more/r examine Die documents of the time at 
my command, the more I am astonished at the difihsion Of Anabaptist 
views, an extent of which no other investigator has had any know¬ 
ledge ; ” and he says further, Tfie coast cities of the North Sea and 
East Sea from Flanders to Dantzig were filled with Anabaptists.” In 
1630 there was scarcely a village in the Netherlands where Diey were 
not found. One hundred and fifty years later, a writer on “ The' 
Religion of the Dutch ” divides the population of Holland into three 
parts—Reformed, Roman Catholics, and Anabaptists. And the 
descendants of the latter people must, to a great extent, fiave remained 
the working classes of HoU^d, for Dxeir creed cut theiu off from 
ascending into the ruling class, if that had been easy, which we shall 
see it was not. “ It is not lawful,” thj^ wid, foi* Christians to swear, 
to exercise any charge of civil magist^c^, or to maxe use of the sword, 
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not erea to pnnisli the wicted, or to oppose iovee with .forcsy or to 
engage in a war, upon any account or ocpasion.”* ' 

The Anabaptists suffered'not only for their attitude of reproof to 
all whdl took the sword of authority, but also for the'terror 'With 
which ju the Peasapt Eevolt, and in tho fanatical outbreak afe 
Munster, their predecessors had inspired the rulers. Their martyrology 
is full of touching incidents, some of which occurred in llotterdain. 
In 1539 Aima Tautzen, returning from England, whither she had fled, 
was denounced fpr having sung a hymn. On her way to prison she 
asked a baker id the cro>yd to take charge of her infant. The child 
bore the name of Jossias de land, and lived to become burgomaster. 
Its mother was drowned in company with another woman, the 
betrayer throwing herself into the water immediately after.f About 
the same time several rden were beheaded, and other women drowned^. 
One of the latter was a girl of fourteen, who, among other things, 
said, “ I will risk my body and my goods, I will'deny ray friends and 
give up all for Jesus’sake.” t The elevation of soul which enabled 
these poor people to, face their dreadful fate comes out in another 
woman, thus murdered, who left four children, to whom she wrote a 
long letter, containing this prayer:— 

“ 0 holy Father, iismctify the children of Thy servant in Thy truth, 
and preserve them from all evil and injustice for tho sake of Thy 
holy Name. 0 Almighty J’ather, I commit them to Thee for they 
are Thy creatures, take care of them for they are the work of Thy 
hands. Let them walk in Thy ways. Amen.”§ 

In 1558 the Botterdam people rose in rebellion against these 
atrocities. The executioner doing liis work very slowly, the crowd 
got exasperated, and, proceedin'g from one point to another, drove 
away the judge and his officers, stormed the prison, and delivered all 
who were to have been burnt.l Thus it is clear the Botterdam 
people were much affected with Anabaptist views, and that even when 
in religious profession they were Boman Catholics or Beformed. A 
proof that this sympathy was common to the townsfolk is tho way the 
Botterdam authorities intervened on behalf of Anabaptists badly 
treated in Switzerland. They addressed a long letter to tho Council 
at Berne,"entreating them to do justice to their Mennonite subjects, 
and assuring them that they had no cause to regret the liberty which 
had been accorded to Anabaptists in Holland, through the inflexible 
de^rmination of William of Orange, and that notwithstanding the 
opposition of the most powerful of his foUower8.f The great leader 
in the War bf Independence seems to have understood what later 

* “ The Beligion of ftie Datch.” By an Officer in the Freno.h Army. 1080. 
f “Gesohichte de Martyren," Konigsberg, 1780. f Idem, 
i Idem, II Idem. ^ Idem. 
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researcli is proving—that the Anabaptista represented the heart and 
soul of the people. They, on ^eir part, had the true instinct ol‘ 
national life, recognising in William of Orange a heav«i-Bent protec¬ 
tor. When they Wight him their contribntionB towards theffcmggle, 
he asked them if they made any demand. “ None,” they replied, “ tat 
the friendship of your grace, if God grants you the govea^ment of the 
Netherlands.” This friendship, continued by Prince Maurioe, secured 
the Mennonites toleration, and they seemed to have recovered their 
numbers, which had been thinned by perfiecution. 

At the close of the seventeenth century the citiei'of the Nether¬ 
lands were full of Mennonites, who had their public assemblies, and an 
absolute liberty of exercising their religion.* , 

This alliance between the House of Orange and the people of the 
United Provinces was a necessity nnder a constitution which permitted 
the entire domination of the States to fall into the hands of the influ¬ 
ential citizens of the town^. 

As every city was, like every province, a State in itself, the United 
Provinces formed a federation of independent communities, each ruled 
by a few families, strong in their common interests, and their complete 
Imowledge of the management of public affairs. In Qveryssel, Gron¬ 
ingen, and Middleburg, the inhabitants had soi^ part in the election 
of their rulers, but in Utrecht and in Holland^generally the rulers 
recruited themselves with the help of a small nttmber''of privileged 
electors to whom they gave a share of the official sweets. ‘ 

The dislike of the Hutch people to the oligarchy displayed itself 
effectively during the minority of William III., afterwards King 
Ungland under the same title. The oligarchy had completed Its own 
power by suppressing the Stadtholderate altogether. In lfl58 there 
was great popular agitation at Eotterdam, the Prince’s party being 
so strong that the Hegents could ngt prevent it making levies on 
the fleet. In 1672 there was a general rising in Holland; and in 
Rotterdam, by the oompUcity of the city guard, the Orange party 
surrounded the great church of St. Lawrence during worship, com¬ 
pelling the citizens as they came out to declare for the Prince or the 
States. The reault was a dem^d for the nomination of a Stadtholder 
and the hoisting of the Orange flag on St. Lawrence’s, m intima-i 
tion being conveyed to the memtaw of the City Council that their 
houses would be destroyed if they did not ^sanction the resolution. 
With one or two exceptions they obeyed, and it was next morning 
conveyed to the Prince. •• . 

Thus urged, the deputies of Rotterdam took the in proposing 
to the States-General the restoration of the Stadtholderate, and the 
Prince of Orange was elected under the style and? title of William Hi- 

» “Religion af the Dutch,” 1680, p, 30. 
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But the people, suspicious of the influence of the ptoty which had 
ruled so long, wished to purify the State of all ilB adherents, and the 
hostility between the latter and the Dutch democracy may be gathered 
from the words of a contemporary:—“There are people who, con- 
sidering that foreign domination is fer less intolerable than an anarchy, 
and that the tyranny of the populace is the most unsupportable of all 
domination, would have better liked to submit themselves to France 
than to remain escpoaed to the insolence of an insurrectionary and 
furious rabble.” 

The reridence- of William III. in England had a serious efleot on 
this popular attachment to the House of Orange, and under his suc¬ 
cessors that attachment grew weaker and weaker. In the later half 
of the eighteenth century the Eepublicans became the real national 
party. An insurrection in 1787, suppressed by the assistance of the 
King of Prussia, gave warning of the change that had taken place in • 
the popular mind, and when, towards the close of 1794, the French 
revolutionary army, under Pichegru, menaced Holland, the Stadt- 
holder found himself deserted, and the prqjosal to flood the country, 
*3 bn former occasions when the national independence was at stake, 
energetically opposed by the Dutch people. The nearer the French 
armies drew to the bpnfines of the United Provinces, the bolder and 
more explicit was me avowal of the people at large of a determined 
partiality in'’their favour. So much, indct'd, was this the case, that 
tlie Stadtholder’s own party was itself affected, and could not resist 
the general enthusiasm. A severe winter enabled Pichegru to enter 
Holland over the ice-bound rivers; the French armies entered 
-Rotterdam on January 20, and Amsterdam on the 22nd. Scenes 
of popular rejoicing occurred, secalling the gi'eat days of the French 
Revolution, The writer possesses two largo prints of the time, repre¬ 
senting,the great square in front of the Town Hall at Amsterdam 
filled with thousands of people, mostly of the humbler classes. A 
circle of men,.,women, and children, are dancing round a polo sur¬ 
mounted by the cap of Liberty, and several smaller parties are engaged 
in other parts of the'square in the same festive maimer. This change 
of fueling towards the House of Orange shows that its former basis 
had been .sthe belief the people entertoined that it was their best 
palladium'against tyranny, that with reference to thdr rights it would 
fulfil its motto, “ Je mainiimdmV' But when the Stadtholderate fell 
into the Same vice as the old rulers, and supported itself on an 
oligarchy, it, lost its hold on thepeople, and the last Stadtholder, William 
of Orange, left the Hague in 1795, pursued by popular execration. 

But the admission of the French into Holland proved a woful 
mistake.. Napoledb, having given the emp dc grdcc to the Revolution, 
put his foot on the neck of Republican Franco, and upon those of her 
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allies. Holland was chained' to his triumphal car, and, without having 
struck a blow, the Butch saw-their whole history reversed. Once 
more they associated the national cause with the House of Orange, 
and William V., welcomed back in 1815, was created King of the 
Netherlands with tho title of William 1. It was a veriteMe reactiony 
for with him came back the oligarchic rule, and thus, notwithstanding 
all its revolutions, Holland is, as it has ever been, ruled, by a small 
class of influential people. The suffrage is liraite.d to 300,000 electorSy 
not one workmim in twenty possessing it. In Rotterdam not a 
single dock labourer has a vote for either the deputies to the Secondi 
Chamber or the City Councillors. The mass have, as ever, no part 
or lot in appointing their rulers, or iu making the laws they have to- 
obey. No wonder that the interests of the workers haVe not only 
been neglected, but powerfully opposed. ^ 

It is clear, however, that among the Dutch ruling class there 
are some who struggle for justice, and one or two disgraceful 
laws have recently been removed from the penal code, and a 
few positive reforms have passed into law. Until 1872 it was 
penal for workmen to attempt any combination wliatever which 
tended to fetter wrork or raise the price ,of labour; any one 
joining iu such a combination, or in a denunciation of par¬ 
ticular directors or managers of a factory for'%nch an end, was 
liable to imprisonment from one month to three, and the leaders, 
or originators to two to five years’ imprisonment, with subsequent 
police surveillance for anotluir three to five years.* Other efforts have 
been almost stifled by governmental dilatoriness. In 1863 a Com¬ 
mission was appointed to inquire into the conditions of diild,labour 
in the factories, but eight years elapsed before Uie Report was pub¬ 
lished, and then another three years passed away before a law w'as 
enacted prohibiting the labour of children, except in agriculture, under 
twelve years of age; and it was not until fifteen years later stiU—that 
is, in 1889—that a second law was obtained limiting the labour of 
women and young persons under sixteen years of age to eleven 
hours a day, with a pause of one' hour, and interdicting them from 
night work and Sunday labour. Another Commission into the con-, 
dition of the working class commenced its inquiries in 1887, but it 
has only as yet covered a fraction of the country. 

There has also been considerable improvemont in the dwellings of 
the poor. It is a peculiar trait in Dutch family life to desire to have 
a house to itself, however small. Thtis, there are many streete in the 
suburbs of Rotterdam composfnl of houses of two rooms larger 
ones are erected they are so.buUt that the families no more interfere 
with each other than in houses semi-detached. Formerly they lived 

* “ Beports of II.M. Representative's Abroad: fioDand.’* By Sidney Locook. Deo. W, 
1869. “ Aeculfcts and Papers, 1870,” Isvi. 
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in courts leading out of the lanes between the larger streets. Hero 
even they had, as in. the snfanrhs, miniature gardens, and the interiors 
were, considering the drcumstances, peculiarly clean. But even 
this national c^racteristic of cleanliness was decaying in the prese^^ce 
of poverty induced by low and uncertain wages, and its too certain con¬ 
comitant—drink. 

Holland is, above all things, a commercial country, and its well-to- 
do classes are among the richest in Europe; nevertheless, its workers 
are miserably p^d. Wages average throughout the country from 
11«. to 12s. a week j in a city like Rotterdam from 16s, to 20s. One' 
of the dockers in Rotterdam sent an account to a newspaper of his 
wages during seven years. The annual average was £38 16s. l|d., 
a little more than 15s. a week. For such wa^es the Dutch workmen, 
and especially the dockers, labour long hours. A skilled workman— 
as, for example, a carpenter—^works from six in the morning until 
eight at night, including pauses for rest and meals, and cannot 
make more than 4s. a day. A painter must be very clever if 
he makes id. an hour. As to the hours of the docker, Pieter 
Sas, the leader in the late strike, gave me his own case. If 
he worked in unloading a ship in the grain trade the hours 
wore froin six to eight at id. an hour (since the strike, hiL ); if it 
was in tbe iron-ore trade, he would have to work sixteen hours a day 
with eight hours off, the working time being sometimes at day, some¬ 
times at-night. “As his home is three-quartera of a mile from his 
work, he loses, with the time consumed in washing and taking a 
meal, three hours, reducing his rest to five. No .wonder, with such 
exhausting labour, the workers die off prematurely, and that old men 
are not numerous among them. • 

The well-to-do classes in Holland live as generously as in any part 
of the world, but the working-man is miserably fed. He rarely tastes 
meat, especially if he has a family. Vegetables and tea are his chief 
diet. One excellent authority describes the food of the workers as 
consisting' of “ potatoes and gin.” And it is a fact that the con-r 
sumption of alcohol has considerably increased in Holland of late 
yearci. . In 1870 the Dutch drank 7*46 litres of alcohol per in¬ 
habitant, in 1887 it had reached 9*02 litres. This is nearly half a 
litre less than in 1884, hut this cannot count for much in presence of 
the fact riiat the excise on gin in Holland yields annually £2,000,000 
sterling. At the same time wo have Pieter Sas’s authority for stating 
that in Rotterdam drunken workmen are the exception, and not at all 
countenanced by their mates. No one, however, could be surprised if 
the ginsbop i^uld have attractions for a people worked in this 
manner and fei®bn'‘snch a diet—a diet all the more strange in a city 
which exports in (me year to England 24,250 cattle, 19,850 calves, 
22,880 pigs, and 268,000 sheep. 
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of the caste system, and preserved the Aryan type in comparative 
purity, and finally, that within the last few years it has helped to 
unite the most advanced classes of the Indian people in an organised 
effort to win for themselves the characteristic Aryan boon of repre¬ 
sentative institutions. 

Some seven years ago, when the vast array of figures called up by 
the last census of India was being gradually worked into shape, it 
occurred to the Census Commissioner that this costly statistical 
material might be made the basis of an attempt to extend and 
systematise our knowledge of the customs, beliefs, and occupations of 
the Indian people. Sir William Plowden’s suggestions for an inquiry 
directed towards this end were submifted to the Government of India 
and commended by them to the various provincial governments, with 
a pious hope that something might be done to carry them out. In 
most provinces short work was made of them by the abhorred shears 
of finance. The inquiry was bound to cost money; it did not 
promise any immediate retujn; and local governments straitened in 
their revenues were naturally disinclined to try experiments. In 
Bengal the seed fell on more fruitful soil. The larger aspects of the 
proposal were realised, and early in 1885 it was developed into an 
ethnographic survey of the traditions, usages, beliefs, and social 
relations of the seventy millions of people inhabiting the territories 
administered by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. A few months 
later the scheme was extended by adding to it an anthropometric 
inquiry on lines prescribed by Professor Topinard of the School of 
Anthropology at Paris, and approved by Professor W. H. Flower, F.K.S., 
into the physical characteristics of selected castes and tribes of Bengal, 
the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and the Panjab. The record of these 
researches has been printed for the Government of Bengal. It fills 
four large octavo volumes, which, although complete for administra¬ 
tive purposes, require some further elaboration before they can be 
published in Europe. 

Before attempting to sketch the main results of the Bengal inquiries 
we may pause for a moment to take stock of our terminology. Thanks 
to Sir John Lubbock and Dr. E. B. Tylor the study of ethnography 
has 8f late years begun to be understood in England. “ It embraces,” 
says M. Elisee Eeclus, “ the descriptive details and ethnology, the 
rational exposition of the human aggregates and organisations known 
as hordes, clans, tribes, and nations, especially in the earlier, the 
savage, and barbarous stages of their .progress.” In other words, 
ethnography collects and arranges large masses of social data; 
ethnology applies the comparative method of investigation, and frames 
by this mea:gis hypotheses concerning the origin of the tribes themselves. 

The less familiar anthropometry has an ancient and curious history. 
By its aid the Egyptian sculptors of Camac and Memphis worked out 
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an artistic canon of the ideal proportions of the human figure, the 
infinence of which may be traced in Greek art, which was studied by 
Da A'inci and Diirer, and wdiic^ has descended to French studios in 
the form given to it by their contemporary J(ian Cousin. Its latest 
application may bo witnessed in a branch of the Prefecture of Police 
at Paris, where the features and limbs of convicted criminals are 
measured under scientific supervision, and the results recorded witli a 
view to tracing their identity in future. For oar present purpose 
anthropometry may bo defined as the science which seeks, by measuring 
certain leading physical characters, such as the stature and the 
l^roportions of the head, features, and limbs, to ascertain and classify 
the chief types of mankind, and eventually by analysing thei r points 
of agreement and difference to work back to the probable origin of 
the various race-stocks now traceable. 'Like ethnography and ethno¬ 
logy, it forms part of the circle of studies groujied together under the 
head of anthropology. 

Looked at merely as a scientific experiment, an anthropometric 
examination of even a small fraction of the people of India promi3(?d 
to yield results of no ordinary interest. Nowhere else in the world 
do we find the population of a large continent broken up into an 
infinite number of mutufJly exclusive aggregates, the members of 
which arc forbidden by an inexorable social law to marry outside of 
the group to which they themselves belong. Whatever nmy have 
been the origin and the earlier developments of the caste system, this 
absolute prohibition of mixed marriages stands forth at the present 
day as its essential and most prominent characteristic, and the feeling 
against such unions is so deeply engrained in the people that even the 
Theistic and reforming sect of the Brahrao Samaj has found a difficulty 
in freeing itself from the ancient prejudices. In a society thus 
organised, a society sacrificing everything to pride of blood and the 
idea of social purity, it seemed that differences of physical type, how¬ 
ever produced in past time, might be expected to manifest a high 
degree of persistence, and that the science which seeks to trace and 
exprt:s3 such diff’erenccs would find a peculiarly favourable field for its 
operations. In Europe anthropometry has to confess itself hindered, 
if not baffled, by the constant intermixture of races which tends to 
obscure and confuse the data arrived at by measurement. In a country 
where such intennixture is to a large extent eliminated, there were 
grounds for believing that divergent types would reveal themselves 
more clearly, and that their characteristics would furnish some clue to 
their original race affinities. 

Apart from these special conditions, the necessity of having recourse 
to methods of research more exact in their character and les^misleading 
•in their results than the mere collation of customs and beliefs was 
brought into prominence by the transformation which religion is 
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gradually bringing about m Indian society. At the risk of driving 
patient analogy too bard, wo may perhaps venture 'to compare the 
spcial gradations of tho Indian caste system to a serious of geological 
deposits. The successive strata in eacn series occupy a definite posi¬ 
tion determined by the manner o^ their formation, and the varying 
customs in tho ono may be said to represent the fossils in the other. 
The lowest castes preserve the most primitive customs, just as the 
oiliest geological formations contain the simplest forms of organic life. 
Thus, the totems or animal-names, by which the Kols and Rantals 
^regulate thoir matrimonial arrangements, give place, as we travel 
upwards in the social scale, to group-names based upon local and 
territorial disl inctions, while in the highest castes kinship is reckoned 
by descent from personages closely resembling the eponymous heroes 
of early Creek tradition. Even tho destructive agencies to which the 
imperfection of the geological record is attributed have their parallel in 
the transforming influence by which tho two great religions of modem 
India, Brahmanism and Ishvn, have modified the social order. A 
curious contrast may be discerned in their methods of working and in 
the results which they produce. 

Islam is a force of l.he volcanic 8014, a burning and intogi’ating 
force, which, under favourable conditions, may even make a nation. 
It melts and fuses together a whole series of tribes, and reduces their 
internal structure to one uniform pattern, in which no survivals of pre¬ 
existing usage can be detected. The separate strata disappear • tlicir 
characteristic fossils are crushed out of recognition, and a solid mass 
of law and tradition occupies their place. Brahmanism knows 
nothing of open proselytism or forcible conversion, and attains its ends 
in a diftbront and more subtle fashion, for which no precise- analogue 
can be found in the physical world. It leaves existing aggregates 
very xj^uch as they were, and so far from welding them together, after 
tho manner of Islam, into larger cohesive aggregates, tends ratlier 
to create an indefinite number of fresh groups; but every tribe that 
passes within the charmed circle of Hinduism inclines sooner or later 
to abandon its more primitive usages or to clothe them in some 
Brahraanical disguise. The strata, indeed, remain, or are multiplied ; 
their “relative positions are, on the whole, unaltered; only their fossils 
are metamorphosed into more advanced forms. Ono by one the 
ancient totems drop off, or are converted by a variety of ingenious 
devices into respectable personages of the standard mythology; tho 
fetish gets a new name, and is promoted to the Hindu Pantheon in 
the guise of a special incarnation of one of the greater gods; the tribal 
chief sets up a family priest, starts a more or less romantic family 
legend, and, in course of time blossoms forth as a new variety of 
Rajput. His people follow his lead, and make haste to sacrifice their 
women at the shrine of social distinction. Infant marriage with all 
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its attendant horrors is introduced; widows are forbidden to marry 
again; and divorce, which plays a great and, on the whole, a useful 
part in tribal society, is summarily abolished. Throughout all these 
changes, which strike deep into the domestic life of the people, the 
fiction is maintained that no real cjiange has taken place, and every 
one believes, or affects to believe, that things are with them as they 
have been since the beginning of time. 

It is curious to observe that the operation of these tendencies has 
been quickened, and the sphere of their action enlarged, by the great 
extension of railways which has taken place in India during the hist 
fow years. Both Benares and Manchester have been brought nearer 
to their customers, and have profited by the increased demand for their 
characteristic wares. Siva and Krishna drive out the tribal gods as 
surely as grey shirtings displace the more durable hand-woven cloth. 
Pilgrimages become more pleasant and more popular, and the touts, 
who sally forth fixun the great religious centres to promote these pious 
excursions, find their task easier and their clients more open to per¬ 
suasion than was the case even twenty years ago. A trip to Jaganmith 
or Gya is no longer the formidable and costly undertaking that it was. 
The Ilindu peasant who is pressed to kiss the footprints of "Vishnu, 
or to taste the hallowed rice that has been offered to the Lord of tho 
World, may now reckon the journey by days instead of months. Ho 
need no longer sacrifice the savings of a lifetime to this pious object, 
and he has a reasonable prospect of returning home none the worse 
for a week’s indulgence of religious enthusiasm. Even the distant 
Mecca has btien brought, by means of Messrs. Cook’s steamers and 
return-tickets, within the reach of the faithful in India; and the 
influence ef Mahomedan missionaries and returned pilgrims has made 
itself felt in a quiet but steady revival of orthodox usage in Eastern 
Bengal. ^ 

Rapidly as the levelling and centralising forces do their work, a 
considerable residue of really primitive usage still resists their trans- ’ 
forming influence. The race element remains, for the most part, un¬ 
touched. Diversity of type is still the rule, and identity the exception 
among the manifold groupings of the Indian people. To a practised 
eye the personal appearance of most Hindus gives a fairly accurate 
clue to their caste; and within certain limits it is oven possible to 
determmo the strata of the population to which given sections of 
Mahomidans must have belonged before their conversion to Islam. 

The scientific methods which anthropometry prescribes attempt to 
fix vagiu; personal impressions by reducing them to statistical formulas. 
No one could mistake a Brahman for a Kol, but the most minute 
verbal description of their characteristic differences of fqjiture falls far 
short of the numerical analysis that can be arrived at by measuring 
specific dimensions of the head, nose, cheekbones, orbits, forehead, 
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and zygomatic arches, and working out their proportions by the system 
of indices invented by the Swedish anthropologist, Anders Retzius, in 
1842. Add to these weight, stature, and the facial angle devised by 
Cuvier, extend the observations to about a hundred specimens of each 
group, and it wDl bo found that tii|s averages calculated from this mass 
of figures bring out a uniform tribal type to which all individualslfcend 
to conform. The data thus obtained from nearly 6000 persons, repre¬ 
senting 89 of the leading castes and tribes in Northern India, from the 
Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, enable us to distinguish 
two extreme types of feature and physique, which may be provisionally 
described as Aryan and Dravidian. 

In adopting, even tentatively, these designations, I am aware that I 
am disregai’ding advice which Professor Max Miiller was good enough 
to give me, about three years ago, in a letter since published (1 believe) 
in an Appendix to his latest work. lie warned me against the con¬ 
fusion which might arise from using philological terms to denote eth¬ 
nological conclusions. I am •entirely sensible of the value and the 
necessity of the warning, and fully recognise his right to speak with 
authority on such questions. But wo must have some general names 
for our types; it is a thankless task to invent new names; and I trust 
to justify my invasion of the domain of philology by the universal 
practice of the Indians themselves, and by the example of Professor 
Sayce, who did not hesitate, in a ’recent number of this Review, to 
speak of the Aiyan race as an established ethnic aggregate. 

The Aryan type, as we find it in India at the present day, is marked 
by a relatively long (dolichocephalic) head, a straight, finely cut 
(lepto-rhine) nose, a long symmetrically narrow face, a well-developed' 
forehead, regular features, and a high facial angle. The stsiture is 
fairly high, ranging from 171*6 centimeters in the Sikhs of the Panjabi 
to 165*6 in the Brahmans of Bengal; and the general build of the 
figure is well-proportioned, and slender rather than massive. In th(^ 
castes which exhibit these characteristics the complexion is a very light 
transparent brown—“wheat-coloured” is the common vernacular 
description—noticeably fairer than that of the mass of the population. 
Colour, however, is a character which eludes all attempts to record or 
define its gradation^ and even the extreme varieties can only be 
described in very general terms. As representative Aryan castes we 
may name the Sikhs and Kliatris of the Panjab, and the Brahmans, 
Kayasths, Babhans, and Chattris of Bengal and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. A larger series of measurement would probably add several 
more castes to the li&i., especially in the Paujab, where the observa¬ 
tions were greatly restricted by financial difficulties. 

In the Drairidian type the form of the head usually inclines to be 
dolichocephalic, but all other characters present a marked contrast to 
the Aryan. The nose is thick and broad, and the formula expressing 
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its proportionate dimensions is higher than in any known race, except 
the Negro. TJie facial angle is comparatively low; the lips are thick; 
the face wide and fleshy; the features coarse and irregular. I’he 
average stature ranges in a long series of tribes from 15G-2 to 1621 
centimeters; the figure is squat, and the limbs sturdy. The colour of 
the^kin varies from very dark brown to a shade closely approaching 
black. The most characteristic Dravidian tribes are the Mal6 Pahiirias 
of the Rajniahal hills, and the Mundas and Oraons of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau.* The two latter are better known under the general name of 
Kol, which, according to Herr Jellinghaus, the best authority on this 
subject, means “ pig-killer ” or “ pig-eater,” and belongs to the large 
class of epithets by which, since Vedic times, tho Aryans have expressed 
their • contempt for the voracious and promiscuous appotito of ■ tljo 
Dravidian. 

Between those extreme types, which may fairly be regarded as 
representing two distinct races, we find a largo number of intermediate 
groups, each of which forms for msi^irimonial purposes a shari)ly 
defined circle, beyond which none of its members can pass. By 
applying to the entire series the nasal index or formula of the 
proportions of the nose, which Professors Flower and Topinard agree 
in regarding as the best test of race distinctions, some remarkable 
results are arrived at. The average nasal proportions of the Male 
Paharia tribe arc e.vpressod by the figure 9P5, while tho pastoral (xujars 
of the Panjab have an index of 66‘9, the Sikhs of G8'8, and the Bengal 
Brahmans and ICayaslhs of 70'4. In other words, the typical 
Dravidian, as represented by the !Male Paharia, has a nose as broad 
in ])roportioir to its length as tho Negro, while this feature in the 
Aryan group can fairly bear comparison with the noses of sixty-eight 
Parisians, measured by Topinard, which gave an average of G9'4. 
Even more striking is the curiously close correspondence between the 
gradations of racial type indicated by the nasal index and certain of 
the social data ascertained by independent inquiry. If we take a 
series of castes in Bengal Behar, or tho North-Western Provinces, and 
arrange them in tho order of the average nasal index, so that the 
caat(i with tlxe finest nose shall be at the top, and that with tho 
coarsest at tho bottom of the list, it will be tfound that this* order 
substantially corresponds with the accepted order of social precedence. 
The casteless tribes, Kols, Korwas, Mundas, and the like, w‘ho have 
not y{*t entered tho Brahmanical system, occupy tho lowest place 
in both seiies. Then come the vermin-eating Musahars and the 
leather-dressing Chamdrs. Tho fisher castes of Bauri, Bind, and 
Kewat are a trifle higher in the scale ; tho pastoral Goala, tho 
cultivating Kurmi, and a group of cognate castes fron^ whose hands 

* The (li.sliii jt.ion between Dravidian and Kolarian tribes, on which stress is laid by 
some- writer?, .scorns to be purely lingui.stic. 
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a Brahman may take water, follow in duo order, and from them we 
pass to the trading Khatris, the land-holding Babhans, and the upper 
crust of Hindu society. Thus, it is scarcely a paradox to lay down as 
a law of the caste organisation in Eastern India that a manjfi social 
status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose. Nor is this 
the only point in which the two sets of obscsrvations—the social and 
the physical—bear out and illustrate each other. The charack'r of the 
curious matrimonial groupings for which the late Mr. J. F. McT^ennan 
devised the happy term exogamous, also varies in a definite relation 
to the gradations of physical type. Within a certain range of nasal 
proportions, these subdivisions are based exclusively on the totem. 
Along with a somewhat finer form of nose, groups called after 
vil^Sges and larger tcmtorial areas, or bearing the name of dfertain 
tribal or communal olficials, begin to appear, and above these again 
we reach the eponymous saints and heroes, who in India, as in 
Greece and Homo, are associated with a certain stage of Aryan 
progress. • 

It would be vain to attempt within the compass of a magazine 
article to analyse and compare the large mass of figures which have been 
collected, or to develop at length the inferences which they may be 
thought to suggest. We can only glance at a few of their more im¬ 
portant bearings. In the first place, it deserves notice that the data 
obtained by th(i most modern anthropological method agree in the 
main not only with the long chain of Indian tradition, beginning with 
the Vedas and ending with the latest vernacular treatise on the theory 
and practice of caste, but also with the rationalised and critical story 
of the making of the Indian peoples, as it has been told by Sir William 
Hunter in the “ Imperial Gazetteer.” Here the historian shows how, 
through the veil of fable and miracle in which pre-historic India is 
shrouded, traces may be discerned of a protracted struggle Between a 
lower and a higher race, which would have tended to produce much 
the same results as our statistics bring out. Studied in the light of 
these statistics it would seem that the standard Indian theory of caste 
may deserve more respectful consideration than has been accorded to 
it of late years. 

The division of the people into four classes com'sponding roughly 
to the chief professions or modes of life of the time is in itself 
plausible enough, and is supported by pai’allel cases in the history of 
ancient societies. It is nowhere stated that these groups were rigidly 
exclusive, like modern castes, and the rules laid down to regulate their 
intermarriage show a general resemblance to those observed by the Kulin 
classes of to-day. So far as anthropological considerations are concerned 
there would»be no great difficulty in our recognising the Brahmans 
Eajputs and higher trading castes as descendants of the three upper 
classes—Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas—of the ancient Aryan 
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Commonwealth, llie Sudras alone have no*compact aggregate as their 
modern representative. But the fourth caste in the ancient system was 
apj)areut]y not of pure Aryan descent, and it is a plausibleconjecture that 
it may Ijave been constantly recruited by the admission of Dravidian 
elements. The dominant Aryan society must have exercised a strong 
attraction on the Dravidians, but the only caste into which the latter 
could ordinarily expect to be received would be the Sudra. Their 
admission into this group wonid doubtless have been facilitated by 
resort to the fiction, characteristic of all early societies, that they had 
belonged t3 it all along. But such accretions must have swelled the 
caste to unwieldy dimensions and thus have introduced the tendency 
to disintegration or fission, which affects all social aggi*egates in India. 
In course of time, as new groups split off', and took to thenjselves 
names, the original caste would have been, so to speak, lost in the 
crowd, and only a small nucleus would have retained its original 
designation. ]n support of the hypothesis that the survivors of the 
ancient Sudras are to be sought among ^ho higher strata of the so- 
callcd mixed castes, we may pQint to the fact that, a group of castes, 
whose physical characters approach more closely to the Aryan than to 
the Dravidian type, still cling to the name Sudra, and regard them¬ 
selves as descendants of the classical fourth caste. 

Modern criticism has been especially active in its attacks on that 
portion of the traditional theory which derives the multitude of mixed 
or inferior castes from an intricate series of crosses between members 
of the original four. No one can examine the long lists which pur¬ 
port to illustrate the working of this process without being struck by 
much that is absurd and inconsistent. But in India it does not 
neces.sarily follow that, because the individual applications of a principle 
are ridiculous, the principle itself can have no foundation in fact. The 
last thing that would occur to the literary theorists of those times, or 
to their successors, the panrliis of to-day, would be to go back upon 
actual facts, and to seek by analysis and comparison to work out the 
true stages of evolution. They found, as I infer from troublesome 
experience among some of my Indian coadjutors, the a priori method 
simpler and more congenial. That at least did not compel them to 
pollute their sonls by the study of plebeian usage. Having once got 
hold of a formula, they insisted, like Thales and his contemporaries, in 
making it account for the entire order of things. Thus, castes which 
had been developed out of corporations like the mediaeval trade-guilds, 
or which expressed the distinction between fishing and hunting, agri¬ 
culture and handicrafts, were all supposed to have been evolved by 
interbreeding. 

But the initial principle, though it could not be stretcher} to explain 
everything, was in the main correct. It happens that we can still 
obs3rve its workings among a number of Dravidian tribes, which, though 
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not yet drawn into the vortifex of Brahmanism, hare been in some degree 
affected by the example of Hindu organisation. As regards inter¬ 
tribal marriages, they seem to be in a stage of development through 
which the Hindus themselves have passed. A man may marry a woman 
of another tribe, but the offspring of such unions do not become 
members of either the paternal dr maternal groups, but belong to a 
distinct endogamous aggregate, the name of which often denotes the 
precise cross by which it was. started. Among the large tribe of 
Mundas we find, for instance, nine such groups—Khangar-Munda, 
Kharia-Munda, Konkpat-Munda, Karanga-Munda, Mahili-Munda, 
Nagbansi-Munda, Oraon-Munda, Sad-Munda, Savar-Munda—descended 
from intermarriages between Munda men and women of other tribes. 
The Mahilis, again, have five sub-tribes of this kind, and themselves 
trace their descent to the union of a Munda with a Santdl woman. 
Illustrations of this sort might be multiplied almost indelinitely. The 
point to be observed is that the sub-tribes formed by intertribal 
crossing are from an early stage complete endogamous units, and that 
they tend continually to sever their slender connection with the parent 
group, and stand forth as independent tribes. As soon as this comes 
to pass, and a functional or territorial name disguises their mixed 
descent, the process by which they have been formed is seen to resemble 
closely that by which the standard Indian tradition seeks to explain 
the appearance of other castes alongside of the classical four. 

From the literary theory of caSto we arc led on to speculate regard¬ 
ing the origin of caste itself. How comes it that the Aryrn race, 
which in South Europe, as Herr Penka has shown, has modified its 
physical type by free intermixture with Turanian elements, displayed 
in India a marked antipathy to marriage with persons of alien race, 
and devised an elaborate system of taboo for the prevention of such 
unions ? An explanation may, perhaps, be found in the fact that in 
India alone were the Aryans brought into close contact with an un¬ 
equivocally black race. The sense of diflerences of colour which, for 
all our talk of common humanity, still plays a great, and, politically,' 
often an inconvenient, part in the history of the world, finds forcible 
expression in the Vedic descriptions of the people whom the Aryans 
ifouifd in possession of the plains of India. In a well-known passage 
the god Indra is praised for having protected the Aryan colour, and 
the word meaning colour (varna) is used down to the present day as 
the equivalent of caste, more especially with reference to the castes 
believed to be of Aryan descent. Another text depicts the Dasyus or 
Dravidians as noseless ; others dwell on their low stature, their coarse 
features, and their voracious appetite. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that from these sources there might be compiled a fairly 
accurate anthropological definition of the Ihavidian tribes of to-day. 
When it is added that the aggregates which would be included in 
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the deBnifcion represent tlie lower end a long series of social 
gradations which in their turn correspond not only to varieties of 
physical type, but also to peculiarities of custom and tribal structure, 
it is obviously but a short step to the conclusion that the motive 
principle of Indian caste is to be sought in the antipathy of the higher 
race for the lower, of the fair-skinne’d Aryan for the black Dravidian. 

It will be said, reasonably enough, tJiat this hypothesis, however 
applicable to certain larger groups, fails to account for the vast net¬ 
work of intricate divisions which tho caste system now presents. Tho 
dillerences of type which distinguish the various trading, agi-icultural, 
pastoral, and fishing castes from each other aro, it inay bo argued, 
not sharp enough to have brought tho simtiraent of race antipathy 
into play. Ou what principle, thou, were these multifarious groups 
separated from the larger aggregates of which they formed part ? J 
w'ould reply, by tho influence of fiction—a factor which Sir Henry 
Maine has shown to have contributed largely to the development of 
early societies. For illustrations of tho working oE tliis pi'inciple we 
need not travel far. The caste-making impulse has by no means 
spent its force, and its operation can be studied in most Indian districts 
at tlie present day. In Bengal, where the Aryan and Dravidian 
elements are in continual contact, it has croated a series of endo- 
gamous groups, which may be roughly classified as Ethnic^ Provincial 
or Zim/nistic, Territorial or Local, Functional or Occupational, Fecta- 
riun, and Social. In the first of those classes the race btisis is 
palpable and acknowledged. Tho others have been generated by the 
fiction that men who speak- a different language, who dwell in a 
different district, who worship different gods, who observe different 
social customs, who follow a different profession, or practise tho same 
profession in a slightly different way, must be of a fundamentally 
different race. Usually, and in the case of sub-castes invariably, the 
fact , is that there is no appreciable difference of race between the 
newly formed group and the aggregate from which it has been 
broken off! 

If then caste was an institution evolved by the Aryans in the 
attempt to preserve tho purity of their own stock, and afterwards 
expanded and adapted, by the influence of a series of fictions, to fit an 
endless variety of social, religious, and industrial conditions, wo may 
expect that tho physical data recently collected will have some bearing 
on Ilerr Karl Penka’s speculations concerning tho origin of the 
Aryans themselves. Clearly the Indian Aryans represent the furthest 
extension (if the race towards the East. All along the eastern and 
northern frontier of Bengal we meet with a fringe of compact tribes 
of the short-headed or brachycephalic type, who are beyond question 
Mongolian. Starting from this area, and travelling up the plains of 
India north-westward towards the frontier of the Panjab, we observe 
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a gradual but steady increase of the dolichocephalic type of head, 
which Herr Penka claims as one of the chief characteristics of the 
original Aryans. Bengal itself is mostly mcsaticephalic, and dolicho- 
cephaly only appears in some of the Dravidian tribes. In Behai', 
dolichocephalic averages are more numerous; in Oudh and the North- 
West Provinces this type is universal, and it reaches its maximum in 
the Panjab. Assuming that Herr Penka has correctly determined 
the original Aryan typo, and that the theory of caste propounded 
above is the true one, these are just the results which might be looked 
for. According to the Erench anthropologists, the shape of the head 
is the most persistent of race characters, and the one which offers the 
greatest resistance to the levelling influence of crossing. That the 
Aryans should have retained this more durable character while under¬ 
going a change in the more fugitive character of colour is in keeping 
with what we know of the conditions, social and climatic, to which 
they were exposed. In point of coloui', indeed, the Aryan castes are 
by no means so dark as Europeans are apt to suppose —a fact whicli 
partially explains the indignation which the upper classes in India 
expressed at Lord Salisbury’s reference to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as 
“ a black man.” Tlio complexion, moreover, tends to grow lighter 
the further north-west wo go, and survivals of reddish-blonde com¬ 
plexion and auburn hair are mot with beyond tho frontier. 

A possible objection may bo disposed of here. It may be argued 
that if the Dravidians are dolichocephalic, tlie prevalence of this cha¬ 
racter in North-western India may be accounted for by tho assump¬ 
tion of an intermixtm’e of Dravidian blood. But if this were so, the 
proportion and degree of dolichocephaly would increase as we approach 
the Dravidian area, instead of diminishing, as is actually the case. 
Moreover, it is impossible to suppose that the races of the Nortli- 
west, if originally brachyccphalic, could have acquired their dolicho¬ 
cephalic form of head from the Dravidians, without at tlie same 
time acquiring tho characteristic Dravidian nose and the distinctive 
Dravidian colour. 

The student of European history will naturally inquire, whether 
ideas which have exercised so marked an influence over social develop- 
mefl-t have not also made themselves felt in tlie sphere of politics. 
The modem theory of race has within our own times contributed 
greatly to the changes which have transformed tlie map of Europe and 
shifted tho centres of power. In India, where race distinctions, 
sharper than, any we know in Europe, have been maintained from 
generation to generation by a system of artificial selection, their 
political influence has hitherto been almost imperceptible. External 
pressure has everywhere held the ethnic element in check. Only 
within the last few years, and under the stimulating influence of tho 
study of English history and literature, has the Aryan section of 
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tha InJian people risen to the consciousness of a sort of unity, and 
attempted to give it political expression iu the National Congress, 
which, a few months ago, held its fifth annual session. This awaken¬ 
ing of the upper classes—^the Aryan castes—of India, though brought 
about by contact with European thought, does not in all respects 
correspond to the Western national luovements to which it bears a 
certain general resemblance. The essential deference was clearly 
brought out by 8ir Comer Petheram, Chief Justice of Bengal, in an 
address delivered by him as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
in January last year. 

“ Above all,” said the Chief Justice, “ it should be borne in mind by those 
who aspire to lead the people of this country into the untried regions of 
political life, that all the recognised nations of the world have been produced 
by the freest- possible intermingling and fusing of the different race-stocks 
inhabiting a common territory. The horde, the tribe, the caste, the clan, all 
the smaller separate and often waning groups, characteristic of earlier stages 
of civilisation must, it would seem, be welded together by a process of un¬ 
restricted crossing before a nation can be produce<l. Can we suppose that 
Oermauy would ever have anived at her present greatness, or would, indeed, 
have come to be a nation at all, if tjie numerous tribes mentioned by Tacitus, 
or the three hundred potty princedoms of last century, had been sterotypod 
and their social fusion rendered impossiblo by a system forbidding inter- 
inarriiige lietweeu the members of different tribes, or the inhabitants of 
different jurisdictions ? If the tribe in Germany had, as in India, developed 
into the caste, would German unity ever have been heard of ? ” 

The ethnological argument here used does not exclude, nor, if the 
address is rightly understood, was it intended to exclude, the possibility 
of the Indian people advancing in the direction of representative 
government by a route somewhat more direct than the reconstruction of 
their entire social system on European lines. It is true that the idea 
of nationality does not assume the same form in India and in Europe. 
But anthropology shows us that an appreciable unity of racial type 
underlies the apparent diversity of the educated castes from whose 
ranks the leaders and supporters of the Congress movement are drawn. 
The scientific data upon which this conclusion rests confirm and 
illustrate the unbroken current of Indian tradition which preserves the 
belief in the continuity of the Aryan stock. Whatever may be thought 
of the proposals of the Congress as an essay in practical politics, there 
can be no doubt that its propaganda have drawn together the most 
advanced sections of the Aryans in India, and that the political aspira¬ 
tions which unite them owe much of their strength to the consciousness 
of close ethnic affinity. 

In truth, this intellectual and political awakening, be it of good or 
of bad omen for Itidia, is no more than the necessary outcome of the 
process of evolution which was set in action when Lord^Macahlay 
induced the (iovemment of India to make the English rather than the 
Oriental classics the basis of the higher education. Some have seen 
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in Lord Macaulay’s decilion a characteristic lack of political foresight, 
and have blamed him for lightly sowing a seed which in the course of 
half a centufy has brought forth embarrassing fruit. As an English 
statesman and man of letters he could, however, hardly have given 
other advice than he did. And his action after all was perhaps scarcely 
so important as it is often made out to be. Had he held his hand or 
taken side with the Orientalists the same results would sooner or later 
have been brought about by the influence of the missionary schools 
and colleges, which, from the first, regarded English education as a 
possible stepping-stone towards the extension of Christianity. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is too late now to think of things as otherwise 
than they are. We can no more restrict the study of English literature 
than the Popes of the fifteenth century could have set bounds to the 
study of classical antiquity. And wherever English literature finds its 
way the teacliings of the Congress tend to take root and flourish. 

If, then, it is impossible to arrest the stream of tendency which 
issues in the Congress movement, irtay it not be a more profitable 
pursuit to iuquive how its force should be conducted into a useful 
channel and (mabled to do its part towards governing the people of 
India ? Any scheme which attempts to compass this end will have to 
reckon with certain genertil considerations arising from the influence 
of the race element. It must be borne in mind that the Indian 
social system, among both Mahomedans and Hindus, presents about 
the most perfect example of organised, though as yet unused, 
political machinery that it is possible for the human imj,gination 
to conceive. A caste is a ready-mado caucus of the most compact 
character and adaptive structure, a permanent unit which is always 
there, which needs no nursing or looking after, aud which, above all, 
is not liable to drop in pieces as public oi)inion changes or political 
enthusiasm wanes. It has its council which initiates proposals, 
its popular assembly which decides by acclamation on the questions 
laid before it, and its executive officers who give effect by fines, 
penances, and, in the last resort, by the ancient Asiatic sanction 
of boycotting, to the judgments which are pronounced. Instances 
are not unknown in which this organisation has been employed to 
further objects of some public. importance. In oue of the wilder 
districts of Bengal, during the Census of 18bl, a curious rumour got 
about among the Bravidian tribes that the numbering of the people 
was merely the preliminary to the wholesale deportation of the men to 
serve as camp-followers in Afghanistan, and of the women to work as 
leaf-pickera in the tea-gardens of Assam. This silly fable, embellished 
with characteristic but highly indelicate details, created a general 
panic. JJany thousands dfesorted their villages and hid themselves in 
a range of forest-clad hills, where they hoped to escape the official 
enumerators. The number of the fugitives was large enough to 
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vitiate the census statistics for that area, aid the day fixed for the 
final enumeration was perilously near. Something had to be done, 
but any attempt to com])el the tribes to come in would only have 
inert'ased the panic, fi’he district official used his personal acquaint- 
anco with some of the tribal headmen or elders to induce them to 
rac’Ot him and talk mattei’s over. By explaining to them in simple 
language the real object of the census, and laying stress "on the 
nec('ssity of knowing, for the purpose of relieving famine, the exact 
population of a district which had within living memory suffered 
from two severe famines, ho succeeded in inducing them to exert 
their influence to get the people back. So effective was their action 
and so readily were their orders obeyed, that within three days the 
villages were again occupit'd, and whatever may have been tlie 
defects of the census in that part of the country, they certainly did 
not, lie on the side of omission. 

'fhe same thing was d(mo, only in a more humorous fashion, by a 
district officer in the Central Provinces., Some of his tribes took 
fright and ran away, and he induced their headmen to listen to expla¬ 
nations. Tlelying on the fact that wagers of various kinds figure 
extensively in Indian folk-lore, ho solemnly assured them that the Queen 
of England and the Emperor of llussia, having quarrelled as to which 
ruled over the most subjects, had laid a big bet on the point. Ho 
wejit on to explain' that the census was being taken in order to settle 
tb(; bet, and he warned his hearers in a spirited peroration that if they 
stayed in the jungle, and refused to be counted, the Queen would lose 
her money, and they would be disgraced for ever, as nimak’-Jiardn, or 
traitors to their salt. The story served its purpose, and the tribes 
came in. 

Trivial and grotesque ns botli incidents must appear, they may help 
to bring out some points which are worth remembering. They show 
us how wide is the moral and intellectual gulf which separates the 
Bravidiau races at one end of the Indian social system from the culti¬ 
vated Aryans at the other, who have assimilated so many English ideas, 
and are now striving to introduce corresponding political institutions. 
'J’he Bravidians are everywhere on a far' lower level than the Aryans, 
and b(^twcen the two extremes we may trace manifold gradations of 
culture and capacity. But property, especially property in land, and 
the power which masses of men can exert when they move together, 
are not so concentrated in the hands of the more advanced race, nor 
are they distributed according to intellectual attainments. Any scheme 
of representation that professes to be final must take account of these 
facts. To establish a literate oligarchy, and call it representative 
government, would be a mere evasion of the real difficulty of the 
problem. Any one with a turn for constitution-making can construct 
abundant voting apparatus out of the municipal institutions which 
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already exist in the town®; but a franchise framed on this basis would 
leave the landed interests practically unrepresented. 

On the ether hand, the adoption of a wider franchise may give 
undue leverage to the caste organisation, the peculiarities of which we 
have already indicated. If, under certain conditions, foreign officials 
can manipulate this agency witlf such far-reaching elFect, it is easy to 
imagiiH what a formidable political engine it might become in the 
hands of a competent wire-puller. Many people believe that tho 
appearance of a shoal of professional politicians of the American type 
would be the first result of any extension of the principle of repre¬ 
sentative government. A few specimens of the class have already 
shown themselves, and the large centres of population in India are in 
some respects favourable to its development. We may no doubt reply 
that tho professional politician is a necessary evil; that everywhere, 
except in England, representative institutions tend to bring him to the 
front, and that in America, where his habits can, best be studied, he 
has not done so very much harm after all. But readers of Mr. 
Bryce’s great book on the American Commonwealth will remember 
how he explains that behind the boss and the caucus, behind the mani¬ 
fold appliances for manipulating votes, there exists a great reserve of 
solid and sensible public opinion, which asserts itself every now and then 
with telling effect, and can be relied upon in any real crisis to save tho 
true intei’ests of the country from being sacrificed to the vanity or 
.spite of either political party. Can we say, at present, that any such 
reserve of practical wisdom exists in India ? Can we confidently hope 
that the leaders who will wield the tremendous voting apparatus which 
the caste organisation provides will never lose their heads, and make 
an unwise use of the power they will have, to lead millions of men to 
vote solid on almost any conceivable question ? These are questions to 
which experience alone can find the answer. Prudence demands that 
such experience should be gradually and tentatively acquired. 

Notwithstanding these dangers, the extent of which wo have 
endeavoured not to understate, it seems likely that the problem of 
extending representative institutions in India will liave to bo faced in 
a not very distant future. That such privileges sliould bo claimed is 
nefthing more than the logical consequence of our resolution to govern 
India by English rather than Asiatic methods. Tho nation which has 
set the rest of the world tho standard example of constitutional govern¬ 
ment ■ cannot consistently decline to apply its own doctrines to its 
Asiatic subjects as soon as they have shown themselves fit to make a 
proper use of the boon. Nor does it follow that action need be 
deferred until tlie wiiole of India has attained the neces.sary educa¬ 
tional level. The provincial system of government would readily lend 
itself to a partial extension of representative institutions. A similar 
conclusion is suggested by the financial difficulties in which our 
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domestic policy Uas involved us. Instead* of ruling India by the 
simple Oriental system .which contents itself with looking after its 
revenue, and for the rest leaves people to shift for themselves, we 
have from the first set up a high and progressive ideal of civilised 
administi-ation. The demand for a variety of improvements, such as 
village sanitation, special forms of education, improved medical treat¬ 
ment, and the like, grows continually, but brings with it Iko pro¬ 
portionate increase of financial resources. Money must be found to 
meet these wants, but any farther increase in general taxation is felt 
to be undesirable. It follows that a system of local taxation enforced 
by local representative bodies offers us the best chance of being able 
to continue the career of administrative progress on which we have 
embarked. Such a system is also, as history teaches, the best, if not 
the only, school for the wise exercise of political rights. 

Remembering, then, that the population wo have to deal with is 
almost wholly agi’icultural, it would seem that a commencement must 
be made with the rural unit, the village. By strengthening the 
village organisation, and legally recognising the authority of the 
jxitichdyat or elective council of village elders, one of the oldest and 
most durable of Indian institutions, a solid foundation wmuld bo laid 
for farther development. Before we begin to make all things new 
it is clearly essential to ascertain what can be done with existing 
machinery. In a series of tracts addressed to the people of India the 
leaders of the Congress have appealed for support to the rural popu¬ 
lation, and it may be inferred from this that they consider the Indian 
villager capable of exercising' electoral 'functions. Whether he is or 
is not can only be determined by actual experiment, and there are 
many forms in which such an experiment might be tried without 
producing any disastrous results or materially changing tlie present 
system of Government, My own impression is, that, within the range 
of subjects of which he has personal knowledge, he is considerably 
more intelligent than the English agricultural labourer. 

It would be impossible within our present limits to sketch even the 
outlines of a scheme of village representation. But it would seem that 
the administrative reforms recently carried out in Prussia may furnish 
some general ideas which might bear translation into Indian forms. 
There a bureaucratic system bearing a surprisingly close i-esemblance 
to that prevalent in India has been leavened by the infusion of an 
elective element. The elective village headmen whose powers had 
fallen into disuse have been revived with the best eflFect, and a system 
of communal and provincial councils has been introduced. The 
example docs not seem impossible to follow. Recognise village councils 
by law; give them small quasi-judicial powers, both civil and^criminal, 
such as the village headmen in Prussia exercise; provide for their 
electiou ; create a communal revenue and let the councils administer 
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it for local purposes; and is reasonable to expect that thepanchdyat^ 
now officially rather discredited, will gradually rise in dignity and 
influence. The personal law of a large number of castes is at present 
administered solely by their councils, and much interesting custom has 
by this means been preserved. Once let the village council be made 
a reality, and the leading men oi^these caste councils will seek election 
to it. It will thus assume the representative character which at present 
is wanting, and the village itself will cease to be a mere mob of 
individuals, none of whom can assume any responsibility for the 
common interests. Given a number of villages thus organised, and 
the task of forming them into larger units for electoral purposes would 
be a mere matter of arrangement. Their representatives, the elected 
members of the village councils, would, I beJievo, in course of time 
become as capable of forming a sound judgment on the political ques¬ 
tions submitted to them as the peasants of most European countries. 
In advancing slowly and cautiously on these lines we shall at any rate 
avoid the fatal error of bogipning at the wrong end. 

TT TT 'RidT.Pv 
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THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


T he more Mr. Balfour’s Land I'urchaso scheme is examined by the 
public, the less, I think, will the public like it. I have called 
it Mr. Balfour’s Bill; but there seems to be some serious doubt as to 
whether Mr. Balfour is really the author of the scheme. * Many insist 
that the Bill is mainly Mr. Goschen^s production; and, indeed, it seems 
more like the device of a clever experimentalising financier than the 
Bill of a practical Irish Chief Secretary. If one were free to indulge 
in mere idle speculation on such a subject, I should be rather inclined 
to conjecture that the measure ,camo out of an appeal from the Chief 
Secretaiy to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Look hero ”—wo 
may suppose for the moment such an appeal taking place—“ I have to 
bring in a Bill for the buying out of some of these Irish landlords, but 
the trouble is, that the British taxpayers are sure to make a fuss 
about having their credit pledged for such a purjjose. You know all 
about figures and finance—can’t you tinker me up some sort of plan 
which will show that nobody will run any risk, and that everything 
will pay for itself out of its own pocket ? ” Thus put upon his mettle 
we can imagine Mr, Goschen going to work and devising an elaborate 
scheme, by virtue of which everybody is shown to he able to dance 
without anybody having to pay the piper. Eor assuredly the fiaost 
prominent and the most carefully elaborated part of the Bill is that 
jiart which concerns itself to show that the British taxpayer runs no 
risk of being called upon to pay anything. A plain-minded man is a 
good (leal puzzled at first; but still, being plain-minded, ho has to 
come back always to the very plain fact that there are thirty-three 
millions of money to be got at somehow, and he cannot see on whoso 
credit that money is to be raised unless on the credit of the British 
taxpayer, - ‘ 

Another difticulty arises about determining the authorship of the 
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Bill, for Mr. Chamberlain*' although he does not actually claim the 
scheme as his own, yet describesTt as practically identical with a scheme 
which he had prepared. Is this Bill then only Popkin’s plan, after 
all ? Perhaps I may explain this allusion to Popkin’s plan, a term 
applied in the House of Commons^three years ago to a scheme of which 
Mr. Chamberlain was the author. The phrase was taken from a speech 
of Mr. Disraeli's in one of the debates on Peel’s Com Law policy in 
1846. Mr. 'i^sraeli told the House of Commons that the first day 
after Peel had made the exposition of his policy, a gentleman “ well 
known and learned in all the political secrets behind the scenes,” met 
him (Disraeli) and asked what he thought of the plan. “ I said I did 
not exactly know what to say about it; but, to use the phrase of the 
hour, I supposed it was a great and comprehensive plan.” “ Oh,” he 
replied, “ we know all about it; it is not 7m plan at all, it is Popkin’s 
plan.” Then, having made this amusing announcement on the authority 
he described, Mr. Disraeli turned to the Speaker and asked: “Is 
England, sir, to be convulsed for Popkin’s plan?” Further, Mr. 
Disraeli asked whether the Minister will “ appeal to the people on such 
a plan ? Will he appeal to England on a fantastic scheme of some 
pedant ? ” Mr. Disraeli answered his own question vrith the words 
“ I do not believe it.” The Government, we may be sure, have not 
the remotest idea now of going to the country on the Land Purchase 
Bill, whether it be Mr. Balfour’s, or Mr. Goschen’s, *or only Popkin’s 
plan coming up in a new form. 

What is the object of the measure ? Let any one try to strip the 
Bill of its multitudinous details and get a clear good look at its con¬ 
struction, and he will soon see what it is meant to do. It is meant to 
assist some of the. least successful and the least popular of Irish 
landlords to get a higher price for their land than they could get in 
the open market. There seems to have been some misgiving of this 
kind in the mind of the author of the Bill, for one of the conditions 
on which the Land Department is to make a vesting order is that the 
agreement is “ hand Jide and without collusion.” But what would be 
considered collusion ? A landlord has got his alfairs into a mess j he 
wan|j^ to sell his land as fast as he caft ; he does hot want to- stay; he 
does not like the place; he does not like the people; the people do 
not much like him. He goes to one of his tenants and shows the man 
that it will be for the advantage of both of them if they can agree 
upon a sale and purchase. He lets the tenant see that it will even be 
for his advantage to agree to a much larger sum than could be got by 
any sale in the open market; for the Treasury will find the money, 
and the repayments are spread out in such a fashion that a trifle over 
the fair amount could do the tenant no harm and would do the land¬ 
lord much good. Then the landlord clinches the suggestion by 
saying: “ If you don’t consent to this I’ll not consent to the sale.” 

vou Lvn. 3 o 
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AVould that be called collusion if it wercf discovered ? If that be 
l ollusion there will, I am well convinced, be very few sales under any 
such measure which would not be arranged by some such collusion. 
Blit tlie whole thing could be managed by a friendly hint hardly 
rediiciblo to words. The tenant, to be sure, cannot be compelled to 
huy. No; but he may be made to see that if he does not consent to 
!iiiy at onc!e, and to buy pretty much on the landlord’s terms, all the 
hal’d conditions under which he holds his land and of which he com- 
jiliiins will be kept up for him. In any case he wants to buy if he 
can ; he does, not want to be cut off from all chance of buying j and 
tlie present Bill, if passed into law, will be a capital instrument in the 
liaitds of a certain class of landlord to get out of the Treasury and the 
\ eiiaiit together a good deal more than they could have any possible 
hope of getting out of the open market. Now assuming, what I hope 
to be able to prove, that the credit of England must be pledged to 
Biis purchase scheme if it is to be a reality in any sense, I do not see 
^\hat the unsuccessful Irish landloi'ds ^ a class have done for the 
British taxpayer that he should be willing to put his name to a bond 
socuriug to them a positive pecuniary boon or bribe which he may 
have to pay for in the end. 

Eor myself—and 1 am only speaking for myself in this article—1 
may say that the moment I knew that the sale was not to be compul¬ 
sory on the part of the landlord, there was an end of any inclination 
towards the measure on my part. The Bill has three objects as set 
forth in its preamble. It is a measure “ to provide further facilities 
for the purchase of land in Ireland j” “ for the improvement of the 
coudilion of the ])oorer and more congested districtsand “ for the 
constitution of a Land Department.” For the constitution of a Land 
l)e])artraent! As if they had not Departments enough already in 
I reland ! As if they wanted any more! As if the people of Ireland 
had the slightest faith and confidence i']^ most of the Departments by 
which they are already blest! As if a new Department of Dublin 
(‘astle could, to use a phrase of Carlyle’s, “ exhilarate any creature ” 
outside what 1 may call the “ Liberties of Dublin Castle ! Still, 
let the Department pass. Va pour Ic -ruban —^the phmse is 
Molicres, and, if I may be allowed to say so, quoting from Byron, 
not ill applied ; ” for there will be ribbons to give away out of this. 
There might be a tale of almost romantic interest told of the manner in 
which whole families have been enabled in Ireland to recompense them¬ 
selves for the Stinginess of Nature or Fate,or an unappreciative public 
of solicitors and clients, or a WarxOffice that would not recognise true 
merit, by means of a Department of Dublin Castle. However, let us 
m^cept till. Department and “ argue not with the inexorablp,” Every 
change in Ireland under the rule of a Castle Government means a new 
Department. Therefore let us take the Land Department for granted. 
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That is one of the three iJvowed objects of the Bill; T feel almof^t 
inclined to say that is one of the two real objects of the Bill. It is 
put last, but perhaps it ought to be pt|t first. Then we have the 
object of providing further facilitiesTor the purchase of land in Ireland, 
and then the improvement of the ^orer and more congested districts. 
May I call attention to the fact that it was not any Government 
official who first pointed out the necessity of special treatment for 
congested districts in Ireland ? If I am not greatly mistaken, 
the very phrase itself was first used in that special application by Mr. 
Parnell in the House of Commons, and it was Mr. Parnell who first 
suggested that “migration” and not “ emigration ” was the proper 
course of remedy. The Land Purchase Bill covers both emigration 
and migration, biit its clauses, so far as I can form a judgment, will 
have absolutely no practical effect either way. The important part of 
the Bill is, of course, that which deals with the sale and purchase of 
the land. The Land Department being constituted, an agi’eement for 
sale and advances is to be m^e on certain conditions. These art— 
“ If the landlord and the tenant of a holding in Ireland make an agrtie- 
ment for the sale of the holding to the tenant, and either—the purchase- 
money is agreed on by them, and specified in the agreement—or, the 
agreement refers it to the Land Department to fix the price of the 
interest whick the tenant agrees to buy in the liolding.” Now the 
lastprovmion will be seen, from what I have already said, to be of little 
or no value. Suppose the Land Department to be all that the best 
friends of the tenant could wish it, yet it is plain that th6 tenant 
cannot go before the Land Department without the consent of his 
landlord. How lould he ? The tenant shrinks from tlu' condition.s 
of sale and purchase offered by the landlord. He says ho would 
much rather take his chance with the Land Department. T'hereu[)on 
nothing prevents the landlord from saying, “If that bo so, then I 
decline to consent to any sale and any purchase.” and where is iIk; 
tenant then? This Bill seems as if it were ingeniously designed to 
put the tenant at the absolute mercy of his landlord. It wifi ere.-ito 
two distinct and different classes of tenantry living side by side under 
the s^me apparent conditions to begin witli, but und(!r totally diffeivnt 
conditions forced on them by Mr. Balfour’s measure. Let us take the 
case of two brothers. One holds a farm under a landlord who is 
willing to sell. Let us suppose him to be a good landlord, anxious to 
do all he can for his tenants, but compelled by the pressure of the 
times to endeavour to get bought out of his land. The other brother 
holds under a landlord whom we shall suppose to be good also and 
unselfish, but who has been on the whole doing fairly well with his 
land, and has his theories and principles about ownership and respon¬ 
sibility, and is not inclined to part with his property. He will noi 
sell. Then you have the two brothers, who are absolutely on a Ic^ ei 
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to begin with, before this scheme of Mr.^Balfour’s was devised, but 
who from that moment become absolutely unh'ke in conditions, and 
of whom one is supposed to, be put on the high road to prosperity, 
while the othdr is left in the ditch by the roadside. 

It may be argued that a good landlord will always be willing to sell. 
Nothing of the kind can seriously He maintained. There are excellent 
landlords who have a strong faith in the. principle of landlordism, and 
who believe they are doing good to the whole-community by maintain¬ 
ing it. Then there are landlords who have good intentions, but 
whose property is heavily encumbered with mortgages, and such-like 
loads, and in whose case the payment of the purchase-money in its 
yearly instalments would be an advantage rather to tlie creditors 
than to the owners. Hardly anything could be more utterly unsatis¬ 
factory than this sudden creation of two distinct classes of tenants in 
Ireland, whose luck or ill-luck depends not on themselves, but solely 
on the will of their landlords. If the Bill were meant to do any 
good at all to the country in general,^it ought to have been made 
one of its principles that a tenant wishing to purchase should have 
the power to apply to the Land Court to order a sale if it thought 
proper, just as a tenant could apply to the Court under the previous 
legislation to fix a judicial rent. Nearly all the Tory legislation 
which professes to carry out anything in the nature of 'social or 
economic reform is spoiled by this introduction of what is oddly 
called the “ voluntary principle ”—a voluntary principle which, as one 
of my dountrymen said of reciprocity, is “ all on the one side.” The 
way of Tory legislation is to indicate in a measure that there is 
something which a landlord or an employer ought to do, and then to 
leave him to do it, or let it alone, just as it pleases him. A really 
good Land Purchase Bill for Ireland must be a measure of social 
revolution in the best sense of the words. It must start on the 
principle that a great change is to be wrought by the law. The law, 
not the landlord, must rule. 

I must say that I believe the British taxpayer would be willing to 
run any risks, and even to spend much money, for the sake of a real 
and final settlement of the Irish land question. How many years have 
passed away since John Stuart Mill made his famous recommendation 
to the English people to have recourse to heroic remedies in dealing 
with that Irish land question! Twenty years at least have gone by 
since that time, and the heroic remedies are still untried. I am con¬ 
vinced that if the English public now were offered some scheme which 
promised a final settlement, they would not shrink from the mere 
risk, the mere responsibility, the mere cost in money. Bdt the 
scheme put forward by Mr. Balfour is not in the natui;p of a heroic 
remedy. It docs not promise to settle anything. It rather, indeed, 
indicates the departure of a new agitation. It is pot accepted 
thoroughly by any class of persons in Ireland. It is repudiated 
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altogether by those who speak in the name of the great majority 
of the Irish people. It is not accepted unanimously by the 
landlords and the landlord class. Some of the Dublin newspapers 
which are most devoted to the interests of Tory landlordism, 
denounce the Bill quite as strongly as United' Inland denounces 
it. 1 do not think that, if tlfe measure be carried in its pre¬ 
sent form, there would be anything like a strike against the pay¬ 
ment of the purchase-money by those y/l^o had taken advantage of 
the Bill. But I do say that if such a thing were from any reason 
ever to take place, the Irish political leaders would be fairly entitled 
to say that they, at least, had warned us of the risk we were running 
when we forced upon the Irish people a measure which they had not 
asked for, and were unwilling to accept. 

If all this is a reason why we should not pass the measure, it is 
assuredly a still stronger reason why England should not involve her¬ 
self in a sort of little National Debt all over again. The measure 
certainly will not settle the Irish land question. Those who listened 
to Mr. Parnell’s speech when he moved his amendment to the motion 
for the second reading of the Bill, can hardly have much doubt on 
that subject. I have heard a great many harsh things said of Mr. 
Parnell—^I have heard a great many offensive things said of him—I 
have heard many false things said of him—but I never heard any one 
say of him that he did not understand the Irish land question. 
According to him, what will this measure of Mr. Balfour’s do towards 
the settling of that question ? It will buy out one landlord out of 
nine; and it will buy out the landlords who have the least claim to 
be bought out. It will buy in one tenant out of four; and, as a 
rule, it will buy in the tenants who have the least claim to be assisted 
by the State. Now, in the face of a statement like this made by 
Mr. Parnell, what is the excuse for asking the British taxpayer to 
pledge his credit for this measure ? But, it may be asked, doe's he 
pledge his credit ? Well, let us see. What is the alternative ? 
What is the fund which stands between him and his personal respon¬ 
sibility ? The Bill itself is enough to quote on this subject. The 
Government say that they are prepared to intercept and to seize 
upon certain securities in Irish local funds—in funds assigned by the 
English Treasury for the most part—to meet the risk of a loss on the 
laud purchase scheme. Let us turn to the Bill itself. Any one who 
is not satisfied by the clauses of the Bill as to the responsibility of 
the British taxpayer is beyond the reach of argument. The Govern¬ 
ment propose to establish a guarantee fund. This fund is to consist of 
the Exchequer contribution of £40,000—^the Exchequer contribu¬ 
tion whqi the duties on certain local licences are transferred, 
as in England and Scotland, to local authorities; the Irish probate 
duty grant; tke grants for rates and contributions in lieu of 
rates on Government property in Ireland; the grants in aid of the 
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cost of maintenance of pauper lunatics in district asylums in 
Ireland; the grants in aid of the salaries of schoolmasters and school¬ 
mistresses in Ireland, and of the salaries of medical oflScers of work- 
houses and dispensaries in Ireland ; of the cost of medicines and 
medical and surgical appliances in Ireland ; of the salaries of officers 
appointed under the Public Health Act; of the grant in aid of 
the maintenance of children in industrial schools in Ireland; and 
the grant for the expenses of the Commissioners in Ireland under the 
account headed “ National Schools/’ I wonder how the British tax¬ 
payer likes the look of his securities ? I wonder how he likes the 
idea of “collaring ” the salaries of tlie poor schoolmasters and school¬ 
mistresses, and of the medical officers in the Irish workhouses, to meet 
any deficiency in the payment of the instalments of purchase-money ? 
I wonder how he likes the idea of the pauper lunatics being turned 
adrift in Ireland if the purchase-money be not annually paid up ? 
Does not all this belong to the realm of grim burlesque ? In Web¬ 
ster’s pathetic, terrible “ Duchess of Malfi,” the cruel, vengeful, selfish 
brother of the Duchess turns loose the madmen from the asylum on 
his sister in order to frighten her into submission. Is the English 
ratepayer prepared to play the part of the Duke Ferdinand, and turn 
loose the madmen of the Irish pauper lunatic asylums of Ireland on 
his poor sister Ireland in order to frighten her into submission to 
the demands of the Land Purchase Bill ? 

Eemember, too, that this punishment would fall chiefly on the poor 
tenants who had not got any benefit out of the measure. According 
to Mr. Parnell’s estimate, one out of every four tenants at most would 
gain by this Bill. If those who got the advantage of the Bill should 
fail to meet their legal obligations, then those who had had no benefit 
by it would have to do without education and medical attendance in 
workhouses, and would have their pauper lunatics returned on their 
hands, or else would have to make good the deficiencies of their 
neighbours who had got their farms and their purchase-money. Of 
course everybody in his senses knows that these guarantees would not 
be enforced—could not be enforced. Even in Ireland there must be 
some consideration shown by the ruling authorities for the decencies 
of civilisation. The Chief Secretary has yet to be invented who could 
come to the House of Commons and say, “ The annual instalment of 
the Land Purchase Fund has not been fully repaid this year, and so 
we have stopped the salaries of the schoolmasters and mistresses and 
the medical officers in Irish workhouses, and we have evicted all the 
pauper lunatics and sent them drifting along the streets and roads.” 
Of course nothing of the kind could be done, and as nothing of the 
kind can be done, then we have to fall back upon the British tax¬ 
payer. The British taxpayer has to reflect that even if he does make 
a sacrifice he is not settling the Irish land question. He is estab¬ 
lishing a system which may benefit one tenant out of four. What 
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does that mean but the starling of a new agitation on the part of the 
three tenants who have been thus left out in the cold ? Are they 
going to sit down tamely and submit not only to being shut out from 
all the benefit of the Act, but also to having to accept part of the 
pecuniary responsibility of those whom the Act favours ? Will they 
not forthwith set going a new notation for a far wider scheme of 
purchase, and a far more liberal advance on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment ? Would they not be quite right in doing so ? Then where is 
the settlement under this Bill ? What are the English taxpayers 
pledging their credit for ? 

Again, suppose for the sake of argument that the Irish local 
securities were really available funds for the purpose and were 
sufficient, who guarantees them ? Dublin Castle ? But can Dublin 
Castle guarantee anything in the name of the Irish people ? When 
the authorities in Dublin Castle can succeed in getting a supporter of 
theirs elected for the very division of Dublin in -which the Castle 
stands, we shall begin to believe in the possibility of the Lord Lieu- 
tenan^t and the Chief Secretary and the Grand Juries being able to 
offer a guarantee in the name of the Irish people. As matters stand, 
the authors of this Land Purchase scheme propose to give a guarantee 
which if it were theirs to give would be not alone utterly insufficient 
but wholly unacceptable, and they propose to give it in the name of 
the Irish people, for whom they have as much authority to speak as 
the Austrian commandant of a Venetian garrison in the old times had 
to speak in the name of the people of Venice. Let us face the facts 
steadily. A Coercion Government can offer nothing in the name of 
the Irish people. A Coercion Government can indeed do a good deal 
to get the offer of on Irish landlord fb sell his estate accepted by the 
landlord’s tenants. A reluctant tenant can be pressed in various ways. 
He may be a member of the local branch of the National League— 
indeed, he is almost certain to be. He may have been present at 
sqme meeting of the branch when some one called for a cheer for 
William O’Brien or a groan for Mr. Balfour. He may be reminded 
of these crimes, and it may be hinted to him that if he does not close 
with his landlord there, may be an orison in which all his sins will be 
remembered. No one who knows anything about the present state 
of Ireland will say that I am talking about impossibilities or even 
improbabilities. In that way a Coercion Government can undoubtedly 
be of direct or, at all events, indirect assistance in bringing about a 
settlement between landlord and tenant for the sale and purchase of 
land. 3ut between the Irish people and the British taxpayer the 
Coercion Government can offer nothing in the way of guarantee. Mr. 
Balfour anst^ering for Ireland is like Gessler answeiing for Switzer¬ 
land. The British taxpayer who believes in that assurance deserves 
to have to pay for his credulity. 

But Mr. Balfout has deliberately taken a course which makes his 
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position much worse than he need havO made it. He. has declared 
his conviction that the leaders of the Irish Party in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment are opposing his Bill only because they believe it will fully and 
finally settle the Irish Land question, and because with that settlement 
their occupation will be gone and they will no longer be able to live 
by agitation. Mr. Balfour is an accomplished man, and in many ways 
a very clever man. But, quite apart from a matter of good taste and 
good feeling, and a rational recognition of possible sincerity in those 
who difler from us, is there not something akin to positive stupidity 
in such an argument on such a subject and at such a crisis ? Can it 
be that Mr. Balfour really believes what he says ? Is he really so 
ignorant of human nature—is he so blind as to what i.s going on under 
his very eyes ? Did he ever hear or read of a great national agita¬ 
tion—one might almost say a great social revolution—carried on to 
success by men who only got it up to make a living by it? Will he 
refer us to any page of history which gives us ah authentic account of 
such a phenomenon ? Or, to come to a matter of small and practical 
detail, will he give us the names of the Irish members—of any ^Irish 
members—who have gained in the vulgar and pecuniary sense by their 
connection with the Irish National cause ? 1 can give him, if he 

cares about it, a fairly long list of the names of men who have lost 
by it. But what manner of ruler of a country is he who tells the 
Irish people that the men whom they have elected to represent them 
by the most overwhelming majorities are adopting their cause only to 
make money out of it ? If anything were needed to make his Land 
Purchase scheme detestable in the mind of^the Irish' people it would 
be just this sort of senseless cynical calumny. Mr. Balfour is too 
clever by half. He overdoes his sceptical cleverness. If he has not 
imagination enough to conceive the possibility of men acting and 
suffering for some higher end than the making an ignoble livelihood, 
then he ought to have cleverness enough to pretend to a people like 
the Irish that he really does believe they have such persons among 
them. I hope all British taxpayers will take account of this in 
estimating the value of the security which the Irish Chief Secretary 
has to offer them as a guarantee that they are not to be called upon to 
pay for the buying out of a few of the least deserving Irish lanmords, 

I hope all British taxpayers will observe that this Chief Secretary, whose 
power and influence could not get a candidate rejected by a lesser, 
majority than ten or fifteen to one in any Irish constituency outside the 
University of Dublin and a certain portion of Orwige Ulster, under¬ 
takes to settle, in the name of the Irish people, what three out of 
every four Irish tenants will be willing to sacrifice for a measure which 
brings them in no benefit whatever. ' * 

Justin McCarthy. 
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ago, when Mr, Eitchie’s excellent Bill for 

itnent was nearly* wrecked by Ms nnhappy_ 

lebody wrote the following words; “ The Govemineiil'^i* 
‘eping partner in the Drink Trade, as every Budget ^ 
1 Mf. Goschen’s Budget will create as many 
there are counties in England.” The 

shirt of Nessus, so clings to the Bill as to be identifld^, 
shiit of Nessus was torn off by the public indign^t^. 
and th© Bill was saved. But it seems to cling 
' Mr, Goschen has slipped into the manifold 
Budget a compensation for publicans tenfold woriS 
licensing clauses. Is the Drink Trade a condil 
now in government ? Is it not possible to m 
tkmal and conservative traditions of the Empire wi< 
ttg the goodwill of the Drink Trade ? The 
Salisbury’s government could hardly impute 
r^r a more dishonouring suspicion, 
ye we are once more, face to face, with same covef^ 
ibliSh and to endow the Drink Trade, and that Icuy 
the'money of the people of England, in violation 
decisions of the law, and the welfare of the 





^ of this all the more intensely, because the't.,*., 

^^^f the Drink Trade ought to be discussed 
^enlty, and as a question of prime and vital 
%^m. Instead of this we have now for 
‘ i^lreot introduction of whole questioi^^ 

and law and pbliey, but ah a sehie ^ 
ground, and not on the plea that moneys 
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raisfed ■updn of licenses Oaii he 'better we 

ewiieslly api>eal to the public opinion and piibliis 

Gantry, hiclading the Government it«ielf‘, to obtain 

portion of Mr. Goschen’b liiidcet as the satno epposita^'^y^ars 

ago rut Out tho licensing clauses fn»m "Mr, Rjlehio’s Bill. 

1. M'o are tonipelled tlicrefore'tmee ng.iiu (o restate thh peasons 
and la^vH which govern the Drink 'I'r.uh . 

1. Eueournjed In, l)re\Ne)s, distillers and publicans, and by 
all inlerest('(l m it both in priNatn life and by ('liaucellors of the 
Exchequer ti'r thes-ike of rcvimue, in'vi'rtheless, tlio Drink 'rratle 
has at all times ol onr hisli'ry been subjected to rigorous limita¬ 
tion', to ie]»ress i!^ evd eli’ettsby tb(‘Acts of tbo f/*gislatnpo. The 
1 hink'I'lMile h.i. never had Ji<*i‘d of legislative promotion, but 
lia-. always m eded legislative repression. It stands alone in the 
hi'tory ol tree tiadi'. 

2. A li etise to S( b intovie.iiine diink hi a legal Umitation 
ami pr<‘C'iiitioTi taken against the trade ,So fnr is it from a 
pnsonal pioperty negoilablt', oi giving claim to coutinaanoe or 
renewal, it is a sinijih perrnisaoii to sell intoxicating drink 
imder two stimgent limitations, the one in point of time, that if?, 
for one vi.iT only; ami tin otlur m ]Kinit ofroiidiiet, that i?, ?m 
tJif part of the holdtr if tin license ami on the conduct of tlio 
bnpiness 

A Ineiiic Itieieloie is a pirmission to tlie Inilder and a pro- 

bibitiori "iider pi ii dt \ to all (>1 her men to si II intoxicating drink, 

'I'lii whole liceii ino s\st< lu is intended in lesliict and to Jgiui- 

itiise ill extent t.f ilin ti'avh . It was to pul away tippling 

himstsaiid to limit Die inimber ol placets wlieve intoxicating 

drink w is sold, ihtl the first Iki'iihis were grante'd in.tiho time 
' ' ¥ 
of Edw lid VJ 'Dll y were i*i Mi1,d only to persons commended 

by locd iiiitliuiiiv ‘IS lit 1 1 hold Dn res])oijsi]>le duty of ojiiecking 

the Ml ol milmpeiance. ^ 

By what tort UK of k ■s<)i,uig can it In contended that an annual 
liceube is a peisnnd piopegi (,i- iicgotiabh value, attaching CtiitliortO 
the holder oi to the house S) uukIi tor the Instory of a lio^JSl) in 
itself. 

Tf. Aeaiii ti'id again for many y< am jmlilicans. bn wirs, andl^iipehtfiod 
victufilleTs have .nttenijitid to sol up a claim of n vested, 

Hoth railimieiit and the ]udg's have made short woik of th|l|;*?;'ftgfced 
intinst. 

1. 'I'he Net j)tV :}(i Victoiia, ch.ap. ii/, section d, the 

tfjcire (f .1 liioiiso; ‘‘ It shall be in foice for one y«iiiir^:W'the 
dale of its being granted.” Thi Act 9 George tj 

si'clion ' >, s,ays Cor ono year ’■ and no longer.” * ' ,i*v. 

» I *1 
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;in tW Cfeart■' 

-.~ tlifl renewal''a;iio^ijs®'' ■ 

■ • a man who hatt on(‘ befojfe.” " 

■ ' yattersoti. in his book on the [jcensing 

’ ■ ’ 1B71, “ tliero is nothing in tliis or other Acta tO/l^'^-,;. 

• it compulsory on tin; juslicos tM renew Ibi' lieetiso .'iny more' 

‘ m, oj^inary casis. ;;, 'v'j,, 

.' . V-V4.' In tlie '‘.liiMiiT of the refuv,”iii i.'jri:), ii. was laid doTVfl': ;v 
'*"The diiSon'I.ion of tin* licioi'^nig jiisiici'.s to gnuifi or refuse m.,''' 
a victualler’s license is ab-'olute, aiul they are not' ■- 
obliged to state any reason for tlieir refusal.’’ ' 

V- <5. Lord Cliiel' justice (.\)ckburn, in the Court of Queen’s •'■• 
May 18, JH78, said : “ According to the Act of 1828 thfc*:'’' ■ 

■ ‘•■■j'iti^tices have tlio same discretion to refuse .a renewal as they ' 

'•'" h'&d to refuse granting a new lici'iise. . ; 

6. Viscount Cross, wlien Home Secretary, declared that- ; 

' ' " ■ Magistrates had just tin? same power to refuse renewals as they '* 

*' ' had to refuse rieAV licenses. 

• 7 . Sir William Harcourt, when Home Secretary in 1884, 

1 , Apid the law is that every license is annual and may be refused j 
'th.e magistrates have power to ])Vohibiti any sale. 

■. ,' ,8. Mr. Jnstico (now Lord) Field, in i ho Court of Queen's Bencli, 

' ..Kovember 1882, said ; “ In (*very case in every year th<we is a , , 

. now license gr.‘iinl'‘d. Von tnuy call if riuu'wal it you like, but • ■ 
that does not make it an old one. The Lcgishitiuv does iiQfc cab 7 •; 

■ '■ .t renewal. The Lt'gisliiture is not capable, of calling »' ,■ 

... an old (me. The Legislature recognises no v(;sted right';, 

in any holder of a license. It does not tre.at, II 10 interest 

" ■’ vested one in any way.’’ 

'' 9 . Baron I’olkie.k, also in ihe (Vnirt of Queens Bench, 

.?-j.-iteuary 31, 1881, said: '• The notion that there is a property of 

• '-.t^o iandl(»rd iii a llc('nse cannot be considiu’ed as sound Jaw.” 

. V y XO. Air. .Tiislice (now Lord) Field and Air. -lu'-tico Wills, 
'’■;A-|!l*-il o(l, 18i^8, united in the same jndgin!*nt. dusi ice Wills said,. 
1871, that a new license is delimal as a lict'UMi granted 
;■ .^'j'i'j^^eral annual licensing meeting in respect, of prcnnLses Iffy 
•'‘;e'!s 7 f^^)ect of wliicli a similar license has not lietm gi'antcd bcibrej. 

, b'Tvas a little niodilied [ri)ni tlie definilioTi of llu^ Act',6f.'' 

but, only to correct, a mistake, from the. use of Iho'words; 

I inasmuch as wi-re never licensed,^ 

bt'ing in all cases a one. 

■■(■‘\fi5f§l.,Whatw(mfh*r, then, that the lak* Air. Na.s}i, Barrister-at-.- 
- counsel to the. Licensed Victuallers Association, said ' 

‘■■g am soiTy to say, having looked info this (|ucstion most. 

J''- and having compared notes with my bivstliren well 







t in the no thing as » 

.... llie mere mention of the term rested ihi 
avoided, as it infuriates every Court from the 
dovmwards.” * 

lifevertheless, Mr. Go«)(lieTi asaiiraes that puhlicans ha^Va n 
interest to be compensated, overturning without a word the 
of Judges and the definitions of the Legislature 




m. In defiance of all t]ie«>ft Acts and authorities, Mr. 

Budget would criate for the far&t lime a vested inteiest in ^ 

Of a license, and the elh'ct of creating tins vested interest wouidt^ld^ht: 
it impossible to deal with publieans without coinpdisation 

1. jVovertlu less, our history shows that fioin the Of 

Kdward III. to this day P vi Ii.iinimt li is doaP with tho 
Trade, reduciai* and proliihitiii<T its silo in Iliiglaiid, Hcotltmdy; 
and Ireland, often by e\tetisi\e apd pereuiptoiy meaMirCR, withC 
out a partich* of compensatum 

2. In our eolomes. as lu ('infwla, local option and tenipojPtind^ 
legislation have no shadow ot compensation. 

d. In the United States as iti Maim \umont, ^’‘ew Hamp> 
shiie, luwa, and Kansas ilieie i*. no lompi nsstioii 

1. A claun for eonipensitiou wss bi ought m ap]ieal before th^ 
United Staff s Supreme Court, and the appi il was dismissed^ f" 
' But now it ma;> be -xiid th.it surely to ]nit i man out of a la^ftd|! 
trade, on which he has lawfully ciiftnd i ithout compm^atioii, 
obviou&ly iinjubt. ' 

To which 1 answer ■ 

1. No; if h(' has eiitired upon il with a full knowledge 

Ins lemiro c>f it is (or iijeai only > 

2. No, il upon (hi tmuieof ayiai In has made in^ph^ebl; 

pintlav. 'riiere is no eompi Uoatioii for impt ud'nci* Ii 6 pFQd«^C^i 
must bear its own [unail' 5 . n || 

3. Iso, if he has iiioie than conipcmsatc (1 himself 
during bis year’s tenure out of the large piofits, wb 
obviously the reason and the* motive for seeking llie licej! 

The profits of a public-house are notoriously so largo that 
trade is a di'])roporliomd ivinnn“ration both on iiiomy .spent 
invohed lu this ‘•ense a license is of the natuie of a mopt 
gives to a piibliean an exclusive right in the midst of his 
^}o make foi a year a great piofit in the sale of mtoxics^tit 
''BTeh iM no Tight to compensation, because ho cannot obtaiBfi; 
the monopoly of anotlier year. 



• ' (cmipfasation,” by Mr, Malms, p. 15. 



to i^i^ublisli hi$ pamphlet, s^tod, tviro yw^'! 

'was built at Newcastlc-on-Tjue, at a total cost 
incideultil chargts, of £bU0 A license fiom a 
}l 0 it|||jl 9 »yUi|^ l^tigTit and removed to it,* md it*' \ahio ro‘-pto £0300 
ho^ shortly dfteiiiaids sold loi (hit sum Undu the comj^teu^ 
sat^ ifr. Hikhii’s Bill “it would he im)x si])|( io witldraw tW 
hotast^ eves on grounds ot jmblic iou\true rut uithout a compensation 

^*4,blouse III liucipool with i licenM, woitli 12000 was Ixiught 
n'bjfewey fot tl0/)00 Th( compensation would be b's jOO 
‘ “Aucfther house in Livniiool piiuluscd a ft w }( ns ago foi C'^00^ 
bt'fOfUthe grant of i liceiist w vs Uttiv sold foi >00, whith would 
intj^uipe a couipensiturn of 177 oo 

“ A gin-psl ui. nc n tlu docks wns built lor liss than iSoOO All 
th© sWaUishipovviuisiii >nin tipp )s( d tin gi iut of i luense A hading 
brewer lias offued f20 OOO1 n it but 1h oO i h is ]> < u it hist d The 
(Cymi^Usation would K Cl 2 000 

If th^so olausts hi I btrcnit liw, tin Dunk Ti idt would have 
bOCn endowed and piobitid at the tost ot fu m two hundnd to two 
bgiidredand hft> mdlions of inom\ inrl tins coinjunsitiou would go 
not only to pnblu ms, but ili> to buwtis and t\cn still nioio to 
groundi''l»udloids' 

But Idr. Gosduns scluim i use s no <|u stion of millions ol money, 
but of a sum Juduroush small, tluit no jnneptdih dimnmtion 
ihi getJWmtions to c nil in th< (\ils ot the Dunk Trade <ould bd 
obtfeiued by it ]lnt the piiticiple mvohed in it lu Mohtion of law, 
poUoy, aud public inonlit^, would be foi the fust time t stiblished in 
the kw of England and oui ]inbU( nvduns would br applitd to 
ilfli iftoOOtfragenicnt and support 


JlI^u\ T ini \Ki) C\M) Mismnu. 



T he fatal)]iblinif-ul by la.\v of sook' !>c]jonv !bi iir()vi<liug 

lltoSf iiiteivf^tfd ill jniblic-liouai; lif» iii‘'s a|i),ifar.s to liayfe’''a- 
V'^t^arkablf fasoinaXioii oa fr ili-' pirsfiit (-foyfi-fiuiriit. Tlif.y attenuated 
in tlioir Local tSoverunioDt Lill of 'I'lifi. il fcoked a pasr 

i;‘',isipnate protosi from counlry, uot iiifi't;iy iVo’i. Ilm-o wlio are styleil 
A'}'■!.*tempevaiioo ranii'ifs,''’ bul ennnlly I'roin tlit; •cli->■ am! s'fnsible'WOrt-' 

f-Joiithajqpti^n,, 




if cosi thf duveniuii-iri twos'-ab. 


I ill' 


men. 

a Tory majnrify of bOd was turiK'd info a iiiiiiorily of §85'5 ai^' 
'./*pno at the Ayr lji!ri.^]is, vvinTc a IjuioiiiKt m.'ij.iriiy of ] 175 'bptsaiiie a 
.'miuorit}’’of ()•”>—a. rtTeat i-i'wr.'iftl a Cfc,' wit k-, .‘i;j;i), vvhon;"alM^0r' 

: plectiou Avaa taken wiLlioiit tliis complicating i.'suo. 'Clio 
■^^jwisely wltlidi'.'fv tli-'ir proposals, tlic ci'htiiiiiifing iiiHneactjTli^ig, 
,is said, a ■|)i'Ivai(' voinonsi ranee sigjifil !iy all tlu' ■ 

i'^ti^eliiborf; for tlif .Metropolis. . 

bTiyJ ;Mr. Kitciiie’s proposal for coiiipcnsatioii was, liial if the’"Opapity;, 
/.y^inncils, acting as lincnsing aiitlioritifs in jibin- of the 
thpuglit fit to refuse to reiifw a liconsf for any cfiii.sf o1h(>r 
pgainst Lire law, an arbitrator slionld be appoint I'd, wlio would'^^ 

' public-house wi/k and •iri/Iumt the license atti>.cli('<l, and tha^l^ 
,,/ference should be ])aid to tliose interested from funds jlfrivajj 
. -from taxation and partly from increased lieeii.siug ciiarg^^ 

,; , ,fremamiug publicans. The Government, though defeated 
^•■'!no1' seem 1(. liaAm been dislicartoned, and an- oncf more 


; introdner by tlie back door the-principle Avhi<’li two yea}^^ 
dctAvn the front ste])S. 

'Thr-i V ru'.Av pro])osal appropriates certain revenues 
■■ the County Councils, for the express and onlyjid^ 

|3p pub.i'c-honso licenses witb a vfew to their cxtjra 


W- 




.«v - 

swallow tlio i>ill of compensation, 
ijlie' is very intliKnanl at l«‘inp: chargf'd wil.li a 
e.” lie*vows tlint ,tht^ wurd “ comppiisalion 
apB^-in the Bill at all, and llifit in doin^' what llu' Govern ^ 

they do tioi. in any way lay the basis ol <‘onipelisati<^^ 
^Va^iis that tlu'y do not desire by their pfoi)osa.ls to lay down 
which coinpeii>atioi) is to proeerd wlu-ii I'arlianient 
t6^^^jii^“With the whole (pa'slioi: of licensing. 1 ain sure .Mr. Ritch^ts 
in these deelarilions, l)iit nobody iij>p(;ars to a'/i'eo with liiltU-j;'' 
alarmed the whole ’r.-iiiperiinee party, even the most inodemte. ■ 
it, and the Jlery cross I,as trone ronml lh<' cmmtry. Th^ , 
litiriQr'trade hail the Bill willi joy. their leadin<r erKim, tin- 

callin'^ on the trade. wIm il.'.salc and rdaih to p'i\e unaaiK, 
ihdus'. Snppori to le^dslaii-m whieh ” as.-erls the priiiciph; ih.ab the 
■feuppimioTi of a license llotpiiyh Jio misconduct on the partofittf- 
hdlrW shall bee(Vecl..-d bv piom.Md Ibv ii.s extiiicrn.ii." The Con-, 
■WMive ]>ress join in Urn elmn:.-,. The ,SV. Co^. f/r emtends. 

thnt Vthe Goveinmcut has sncct'.std'nJly as.serttd llu^ prjne.iplethat ti%- 
.'•ell^mction of a li.-ensip shall Ix' accompanied by compen.-.aliou.” . 

tbcrelbre iamndantly clear that the (heernment have OliO^,; 

V^l^rthougld it v.is.ptn Inin.ir oii the con.peiisatioii stiaiaiirle, and^, 

the l-loii.si- comniiUed to a sm.all .ami limited propvjsal,;4%; 
the prinr-iple in an Ad of Tarliament in such delinlte foT^.J 
■ will bo impossible for fut.nr.^ (jnv. rnmcnts to go bach upOT^dK 

f’ltach greater ini])f)i'tance to tliisihaii to any other 
before the House. Already the session is amnnitted to'a|r^'' 
^ fully lip to, if not beyond, its]iow'ers ; and it appears asthoH^|‘ 
vornincnt Avere ])ro]iared to set aside even their boasted 
filatioii for Ireland to secure the safety of their old and trusty 
pidilii-aTUS from the dangers of a possible Radical siiccessor., 
e Bill beconie.s an Act. (jf I’arliament, the first County CouBe^-: 
fcisi's the powers cmitaijied in it, and uegotiah'S .successfully |g'> 
jesKaae, out of public money, of the interest iu a license grai^^j; 
|t6.monilia only, establishes and roots in a precedent that cai^’ 
^od from. The tempeivince party feel that this is a qut*8t|^: 
death to their hopes, and will therefore insist by ev^' 
Ife means within their reach tlic ])assiug of this messur^ii, 
imot and will not entertain any i)roposal which confers any- 
a twelve months’ interest in a public-house license, holding 
jjng more exists 5 or can exist, without fresh legislatwii} 

os unworthy of consideration what is called “ compas^ 




.p|§l 




entitled to the full and complete cotdii^^^l 
■fi^'OoVernment in its Bill in 1888, to whicli Mr. Bitct^^ 
his oolleaguos still adh<3re, and they arc quite justificai'" 
is Jttot clear, in attempting to aiueivl the law. 'J'hetem 
and 1 think I may add thi' great liiilk of llie Liberal 
).^titely to any such view, and refuse to eutortaiu t.hnqnesti6W<|f|||^ 
■Veo,i^p6nsation at all. 

■.■y:'’%e li(inor trade differs from every otlujr. There is not, 
been, free trade in intoxicating drink.s. Jt is a 
Monopoly, jealously guarded by Acts of Parliamenl., everyO^OS!-^' 
;^i^hich has been passed with the intention of ])rotecliug 
,pWi the publican. It is tn>ated in those Acl.s as u daiigorona^'CapiltSfer’ 
bitting trade: the person entrusted with th<‘ license to sell 
;4-,nian of spoUtss reputation, aud must renppcjir at the end 
of twelve months, the utmost limit of liiui' during 
wdl trust him with his dangerous responsibility, 

|j^ices may be satisfied that bis repittalion remains spotless. 
flitotise in which he carries on the busine.ss must be of a certain ohaMc^if'' 
proportion; before h»’ is licensed, the jusiiei's art* bound tb' ,■ 




f'tiito account the requirements of the ncigliboiirliood ; and after 
jllfiOBShd, he is placed under strict police supervision. Nothing 
;||ei^r: a license is a ])ermissiou grajited to a most carof 
jpdividual, living in a carefully selected house, lo sell a 
:^mcle for twelve months, and no longer; and Ihe State, 
limiting the period, has always re.served to ilself the right to. 
the permission. 

>rf;;This principle is solidly established—tbal a publican s ‘ 

subordinate to the public good and the common 
jlder of a license for oi\e year only has no legal claim whatelffl 


,80 for the next year. Mr. Justice Field declared, in the.'j^^ 
’s Bench, in November 1B8-, that “in every case in ev 


is a new license granted. The legislature recognises 
j^ght .at all in any holder of a license.’^ A publican’s license';|^^^ 
.Ci^sidered to be “ property ” in the sense of property whit^i 
,^s to the liolder’s trustee in bankruptcy; for in a recent '|| 

^^^ich such n trustee took possession of a bankrupt publican’s;! 

Ajdd opiwsed applications for its temporary transfer to the Ist" 
house, the learned Chief Judge in Bankmptcy held 
whstee liad no right to the licen.se. (Jir fKirte Uoyle,-:;® 
j^^krupIcA, p. 8h.) 

.lyjfhe recent well-known case of Hharp v. Wakefield 
iii^'^als of licenses may be refused at the absolute disosrj^^'’^ 
jttfit^oes; the action of the Westmoreland Justices in 
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fo Ills't^a worth £2()',000, having refused thair'si^^P 
for his llo^S(^ plus a twelve niontlis’ license andth^sc lS 


\Andrew P>. Walker, of Livc'i-pi'ol. has for forty 
’ -d^ly ara»,ssiujj[2-M) piililie-liniises in anil iihoui l liatcily. Idouh^^^^ 
'• haiife cost him .L'ioo.dini nil told, lie has just sold l.hem 
■■'^.piiiiy for .■£.2,0ot>.it'id, aiid llie ])rosj)ccius deelares llnit the 
.,.''.^d retail prtdit f»l' his hiisini-ss has his'ii over I2t)<\o00 a 
i'SO^e'y^'ni's past. This irenjliMiiaa has had ‘ioO lieoti.sed 
'.'5i>tit of which he h:i' rrali.->i'd a priiicfiy fortune, and which he has;«^la 
"to a san| 4 Tiiue piddic, i;i'redy of hi,!.''h ratc.s ol’iidercsl, for n.n enorro^iS 
If I bad aflempted to hjako money 6ut of dtink withaut/:,^^^ 
ifcense.s, I should liav(' been sent lo prison. *•,>!,T 

.'■'■V'TNo doubt if. may !)•• hard upon the la,s( speculator iu rnonbp^^i 
■•.'■'ihftfc he should suddenly iiiid that the Stale ivhich granted thehsf lh^ 
.. .'decided to withdraw them, but lio caunot prclond be has .'gt&is 
.;|^“'.i^&Wamed. 'I'lie buyers of Sir Andrew Walkrv's 250 


or ought to have known, tlial an atlenipt on tlio patt:';ojE 
: ijdb© of lla- j-trongest (rovernmorits of tlio century to establ^l -i 
'^©atod jnl.tire'^t in Ihern luul to be withdrawn in thi* face of p'op^li 
ilidigDatiou, and that liie stroiigest and i'ielie.sl nuu*parly orgatlisation 
. .in,the kingdom, the Unitisl Kiiigdom Alliance, has for twenty yeate 
lijeen agitating' for the b»tal and immediate suppressiim (T tho 
traffic. p'.T 

It is well that the ]mblic should th<u'onghly rea]is(; what thcsdi^li^ 
.;.»^OSalB of the (juvermnent to recognise a yesti-d iiilei'cst.. 

'1 * '-ii 1' _. _ . n r« • 1 •. 1 ~t 11 *1 .1 111 t ■'•{'‘yii 



, '..sterling. With this amount the (lovemment projioses to 
'trade ■which has alrc'ady made vast profits out of its rnoiiop<ijJ^|i^’ 
v^popoly which I’.arliament or ' ocal jVuthority would ihen 
tq withdraw, until the wlnJe amount of this endowment had 
. put of the resources of the country. It would turn tho shares 
. , '\VaT^ & Son, and all Ihc other brcwcry-cum-tied-honses 

into a security as good as Consols. Tho infatuation of the Goy^f li™m fe 
.?','Is.beyond all explau!d.ion. It thinks that the electors of this.l|^^^P 
• ij^lfvill couscut to confer this\ast endowment on atrade which is . 

ftaitfiil s(iiirce of erlim', misery, ignorance, social and moral 
. .tSon, diseii.'e and pri'maturc death. If Mr. Eitchie. and hia 
•'■persevere in their proposals, I fear nothing but disaster 
^j tjbe/Biiionist party a.t tho next election. 

,' ; Govcrninenf .contends, that bv levvinsr additionaL^^^HS^^ 



“whifiK in futuTo in to live opon it? own fat^ 
atoy sttcli piopoisitioD TJie rpvenues of'tlia 
P#oni various soiiuts, 1a\ps ou luooiue, propertyj, 

'stamps, cnstoius, (Th' <‘ouiniumt\ Iia\o a 
ill tho pn»p(*(cl'i pi( ■'(•ul <iik 1 piosptfli\( If d portion' 
is bit asiili foi sumc ii< w piiipo t il utlv i veaLeus fbO' 
rovoiiU'^ lu edsn <)(■ lit li luii^'' <'i oiJiKn eiixi*^ 
fifoao^a otliei tnv niusf 1> K\iul to iiitkf oohIIIh <li In umicj-. 

fioin e\cist is just a‘ iiiufh lli piop ii> oI the <*oueral 
ab ri \Pini jioici'li .1, tolliCi > luil ui nm ^Iln ])0\iei^ tO 

^ * soiiK sol iniouH loiiiistliorosaiH'flf 

of till iiitnu aii'l til-* iiHiiliiui ol till 01)1 ol lluiii iloi'S jfMSt* 
tin toiipum pi p ih o' till ^vll( It ibis sottini; asid&^of 
. '^ocial ii.\tiiiits lo p ml pup's i bad iit pi n ' 'p' nid tlangprOP,^ 
pioinlb 1 ills ilio piioii 11 ut Hui Hut Ibost vihodonOi! 

will )k 11 xi > b ii in tbi so i il ill p 'p •'■i ^ ' uiiju n atlOttWlU 
•. jaoffc Hold \v id 1 foi UK IH id 

[,c ic'i I IS H oi disastrous 
•Il (in 1 io il'' id 10 t ^a])^clty would 
ml tills < 1 , 1 ^ d jn its '■dlt'* If 
(1 111 III 11 Kii i\i u dti\*-n ooi o£ it 

d\ I ppl l til ( ( )lLI[ii Tis it’OU would 


i'i,; - .!No oui e 111 (b 1 1 til I ui 1 
(lit \ 1 bi w 11 id 1 ) 

'V. '( ■ ' ^ , 

itW-»t1iat a I on luti '> i. di u i (in 
^isyo^thud u' Hit p 1 H Ml 

btuisi i I dm 


i I 


■'•HlO'givcu ^ It \\'d ]i tile pi lidil Id I il 11 pioi iiadOj m IH0 

) fairly fntun, li ib iooli b 11 oi d ol ilu tjiui iiniifliil art* jjlSOud 

tt duii 1 "'b ( oinpt iis^ti I I \ ill dl il\ pi Mut the roduotJOB 

luihlKs tbiomJi Ilu 1 hi il ( 1 11 w on tho part of 

•'County Councils and puhln opi 1 n uiil 1 1 iii i iili’uiout that 
■'’■Will'tEii' i'boll ciil out ol thi (hill ilK h Hi it i( i(b inetJtOd of 
licon-'C oil 11^1 ubicb IS bit Jill ii_ so ]» pid 0 in many of iHo 
v.vi&ioi^g y| \uniuaii I luon. 


e.i'i 


8 C\iNE. 



VESTED INTERESTS. 


' VBSTEI) interest, is the latest form of property whieli society'ba^' 
recognised and enforced. It is a claim on the part of ihd^i 
to levy a more or h'ss enduring taxon the industry, profits, 0®]? 
. of other'., and this by tlie forco of law, or under the authonty'^ 

of Parliament. It was not Jieard of till coniparafcivciy... 
times. '1 lie doctrine of v^ested interests is now being 
my oj>iiiitin, dangerously extended. It is clear that 
allege ve.sted interests do so on grounds which might 

■ raaintaiuod on behalf of other persons, and other classes, ;ani^ 
that anloss th>* principles iipc.m which such demands are to 
recognised and admitted are very rigidly and scrupulously 

niiis no small risk of being impoverished by importtiaf^^ 
claimants, or ari'ested in its entire progress. For there is, and 
, be, no cliangein the organisation of society, Ik tweverobvf^^l 

it may be jii'oved to be, which will not, in uppc'arano^' Jhfe' 
perhaps in reality, imperil sonu; existing advantage. The* 

rw^jfijiany great invention which doe.s not di.splace labour, at_ 

,a and constrain those who have been enga.ged in the old prt, 

■ to los,s, perhaps to privation. There is no reform, honj^ 
in the conduct of social business, which does not p 

'.b^dly on those w'hose occupation lias growm up under the o}( 
■liiir^rmecl conditions. The invention of the power-loom ruine^ 
;;¥^H*loom wt'avora. A modification of the verbiage einploy.^1 
;,i|^*^bour sjienl in the exigencies even of a modem title 
.|^®^,;^iminjsh. it would seem inevitably, the occupation of sd? 
!I^|^iflCOver\ and development of railroads on which lo<5^ 
haul passengers and goods, must have seriou|sy|r.^ 
of stage coaches, the income derivable 
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;]|^;'iive th« t/ermsi'w 

.Tj.liave been ftccnstomeii t® eay that our jud^t 
£5000 a year or more which is paid them, aii 
fStt^egd in doinsr so, and when I am told that they did bettei* 
iift'practice, I am full of coml)a^^sioll for their former’c 

be th,at the other services are overpaid. On that, 1 can. 

.^i^dhioh, nor if^l could, would it be ini])ortant to my argutti®^^, 
•;li^'ely recognise that the public is bound, during the lifetime 
whose ser\ic(‘s it lias secured, to the terms of its 
• l^t it is not debarred from revising this bargain in the case 

comers, ft is under no hereditary nhlig^ation, and 1 can con ^ ^ ^ 
.-ib'process mid<*r wiru'b an lien'dit ary obligation could be made 
.'{tny more than 1 can coiuieive a perjietual and niiiilterable Act^^^w. 
■'^arliamont. I am not, it will be observed, assuming that the preB|_^|, 
'Wraugement would be wis- ly changed. .Ml I as^.-rt is that it 
be imchaugeable. The v.-slcd iiit(>n'sl is iiarticular or individual, 

vc^es witli the individual. ^ 

, Analogous to this (Ui^e. but not nearly so elear. w as the coinpensartj^^^ 
l^atted to the clergy under the. Irish Clinn li Dise^lahlishmeut 

no spcurily. with full knowlf-dgeonthe part of om' ol the partftfpjf 
l^-been given or implied, beyiid the e.\ceedingly arguable (piestJO^,^' 
whether pm'sous who are necessai'ilv damnilied by nhat we 
'-■ ^V ame, cu' liave bet'O an iinp<‘rati\e and ingt'nt chailj^,^ 

''S!| entitled to consideralinn and eomiumsaTion. I shall he 
out eases which are incomparably harder than 
■ Irish clergy was, in which no cempensatioii was awarded, and, 

’ no compensation could have been. .Vnd 1 shall be able to 

in which ample compensation was made, wii.'ri' on mM:onB]LO^fM 

v.J^On whatever was conipeiisation justilii'd. In the case oi 
otergy, the existing benenciarie.s wen* ]in‘S(M\ted with a sum calorf,^pM%. 
■i'rhaps liberally, on tlie expectation of life, and those who 
^'%^feficed, but, might expect b) bo ])roniOl.ed, woiv also coinpepSi$Ad 
T&'ow this'could not be challenge.d, in my opinion. 'I’lte Irish 
hod ^committiid no offence which would justify aiiy deprivatioi^^g 
its members could not be Jield res])onsil)lo for iln- circiimstaiices:; ^^ 
, made a political change imperative. Tliey who held Inuiofices 
ifia^ented to them for life, and during good behaviour. 
lyfctmd on which they could in fainjess be dispossessnl. Tho;j^^p 
j'Jmkienri^tt’s was more doubtful, and the claim less tlefensible. -y 
let ns take another case. After the afhn’r of 




;^^pAmcnt of fJroat Hritain determined on abolishing t^e^ 
•fe^ictions in Scotland. I'he mangel is that these abominat^ 
Ij^b^ed to la.'^t- sc long. But it was. perhaps still is, a 
Scottish character,’that It has been constantly desirous 







a long 

bldao* that no social or political union wajs 





^-'a swarra of little cliieftaina were to be rec 
iSnt after 1745 Scotland, everj Lowland Sootlaii^il, 

’• sensitive and veiy irritated. I’lie war in the llighlaii® 
'^(fitiiahod savagely, and tho House of Hanover was decld 
north of the Tweed. So the (j\>vermnent. of the day bOi 
il^l^’rSisotoh heritors out. A prote.sl wu:^ liuhind kxlged against 

nanios appended to it are not consulerahh?, and that of <i’ 
Lords is remarkable, it is that of Laurence Shirley, Ld 
who might have had an iristiucl aga.i(ist all jurisdiction, 
;\^b;!came to be luinir. Now this was a case in whic.Ii a political errot; 

f* '. ‘ ‘ * ' ' ft. • 

l;W|^flQmmitted in oi’der to conciliate oppositioji, rorn()U(‘ of the Scottiafe^l 
who took thci money signed the protest. It. was a case, in short, 
?W^ich a reform, an inevitable n'lbrin, was most uri jnstillably bonghfcjij^ 
it formed the ])n*(;ed(;rit,for a far worse 1 raiisaction more thauC 
^.Oemtury later, and w;i.s (jiioled, inefrectiially imieed, later stilly')'; 
XV,^*The .constitution of the Irish House of (.loinniona was tlie work^al^ 
who advised dames 1., al'ler that pa(‘ili<;!i.tion of In land whiefc/ 
'.fpjttdtived on (VNeill's relK'llion. and the soe.ial changes which Davift];' 
'^(^jn^raiuecl. It would he (litlicult, pi‘rha|)s impossible, to <iiacover th©^^ 
|■■JJfej||^^iMk,whicJl iudiice<l the Lancastriati ami 'rndor Sovereigns or thoii'vj, 
ijjjiniirtbrs to confi r the piLiiegi^ of s(!iuling inenibers to IVirliaraen^^;, 
f)(^’^6tlonand Itletehingl}. on the Cornish and tlie Wiltshire borough{i(^;; 
i;ilb,')lVbJtld be impossible and (iiitirely unproIi(al»Ui to sock after thj^Vj 
which induced ihe English {iovernitieni, at tin' bogixming ofi^ 
^.^^'-^yenteentli century, in bestow a similar fraiicliise on the beggarfjiv? 
^fii^^ whicli sent a majority of the Iri-^iJ uieinbeivs to tho .PsffliftT;' 
j:iig^,;bf Weid'.worlli, of Molyneu.\. and of Crattan. It is easy,' 
to discover why, in the eighleeulli century, the franchise ' 

B ‘. Tho worst' scandals of the Ikiglish c.ivil list were; 

y the most defensible practices of t.lie Irish civil liift,,..^ 
rogue tied from jii;stie,i* to IreJami, and carried hip'| 
and. ho was made an Irish [icer. When a itiinisteR^fi 
)0 scandalous to bo rewarded by Walpole or Newcagtl#^^ 
in .Irish [dacoinan, and the attempts to purify . 
of Comitious, inadequate as they were in tlie day8.<^;\; 
cojned in the dhsiiiplino of the Irish House. 
dnglaws for the Irish people was iudeed denied,. under',! 
to tho Irish I'arliainent: the. j)Ower of levying taxes on i 
), and distributing the proceeds among the Irish peofSj , 
arepresentatives, so called, wa,s a convenience to tEp.i; 
pient, and was conceded. A scat in the Irish House ' 
kb;.therefore a possible advantage of a very solid kind/ ^ 










i-^e't^fonnk'Wiuch tlie' J'ri^ 'rofpirmera aflast 
,^ltoCure3, vras jtlie limitation of parliamentary 
■;‘I 3,0- not think that iu all tlio farc(»s vrhich hare 
gTi t^tp ity, tinder tin; name (;f representatws iustii-iitions, 

'{^yes moi’e grotesque and iudefeuiiiblo tlian tlie old Irish . 
■■’.Commons: that, indeed, whioh subsisted up to the Uniohi^ 

'.'actually far worse than that of )Scotlaud. 

Now I will assume here that the Union of 1800 was uecis^#*, 
.vonfivitable, benefioent. I am coiicorned wil Ji llie economical ctehtBr-,'' 
■^^^nces only which accompanied it. Base and cornijit as iho 

that Parlia)ncnt was. it is ])lain that the im’asuro with ‘W'hich li’i^'S: 
jj^ame is indelibly a.saociateci would never have been carried ■if 'ithiij''' 
ts^^aitrous of seals in ilu; Irish Commons had not been bribed, Kloct^d;'; 
'ij-Parliaments have, by an obvious and accinale melaphor, been cml'c^, 
'■/the grand juries of ii.’iiions, the members of which are lx)und 
.'jifistico between coutejiding ijiterests. However nuich, in prac^^^,'' 
;>.^avliainent has violated or evaded this ilnly, it always profesS;^jtd/' 
|;^|aUll it. .When it does its woj-st acts, il always puts forward 
^^B^epts plausible so])bisms for its miscomlael.. lint the majority .'of;■ 
^^ho Irish Ilouso of Commons, as .Flood indignanlly :dlcgod, 
'^'.‘■j^roftsssed a higher motive than personal inlereM. O'o all’ect pu'bUh' 
jii’,4'Sittae was too Iransparent a fiction. So fhesi* pi'oplo had 
.^'lionght, and the Brii.isli taxpayer is still l)aying tlio int.C‘resfe'6toi'thtf.,' 
','Jv,^archase-inoney. Coschen has recently ami very ])roperly^«W^^ 

'opportunity oflering, been able to j'cduce the iiiit'j’est. The 
probably in very different hands from those which originally 
the compensation. It is very difficult to e,onceivo a vosted/wtWf^t' 
S^hich has less del’ence than that of a scat in J’arliaine.iit. 

The two cases of the compensation for tlu! abolition of h^i^hlo: 
^-V'jTii'isdictions in fScotlaml, and the c(mi])eiisation given to 
^,|K! 3 etoi’S of nouiination boroughs iu Ireland, bol.li entirely, 

.'^^any principle, indel'cmsible, are, 1 cannot doubf, tla; precec 
''id^fenee of the nutdern doctrine fhat whatever the Slate, ignoriti 
{■■f li^ligontly, permits to exist, cannot be extinguished or re 
".' .Without compensating tlioso who have madt) profit out of .|| 

.When the firsi Reform Bill of 18o2 was passed, llm precct 
was sti*ongIy pressed, especially in the House of Fords, and'':| 

;;;j’larly by Lord Mansfield, one among tho numerous illust 
dangerous and nuscisflovous it is to bestow hereditary,,^ 

.;!'f power on gj-enb lawyers, for no more mark(sd contrast oatt'j|| 
fliat lietwceu the illustrious and wise judge who r ' 
t|%e@rago and the successor who inherited it. Fortuuat 
of the. Legislature, compensation was refused, .■^„ 
prcviedent was not created. But unluckily the misoMfaP 
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its’ days Wn guilty of 8^d4l» 
lai, reoogmsnd m the Irish House of Coi|.m»v»^ 
tahd the piijiciplcs winch ha\o gmtled I’dtlumeuiiit'i “ 
tested mteiests, J know no stiojijfoi (isc th<an that'll 
odiiH bfli made out on bclulf of*lh'‘ LtiglisU .uucultnial tat ,, 
at ih# time when tho Nev\ IVoi Lu\ wis (iiKtcd Tlio Eugl^ 
ptesauf had, at vinous piiuMl'i m hlshlsto^^, kin deliheW 
Sfafippod of cOitain dchiulo Ml\inti'’s wlmli In n)ss(ss( (1 By m 
of 1662 he hul h^'cn con^tnmod 1o aocipt tin waves which 
^ttstioesf xn Qua tei Slsmoii ihmjfht piojxi to illow Inm How 

fiCVorely those piTMUiigts uliuiiusbitd llu Act IS pio\r*(l hy tho 
that oinploj 11 s W( 1 IK u mLicifnl ilnti IliL ] iw oi iillui thinthoso 
^yhointerputod it Ju ' )s‘) < mu Iht Mlolinoits Act, unda which it 

Was highly pend t( biidd i foil i_, with I s linn (mi icns of lairds 
attached to the o (Uj»tKi\ md pujilti w il dso impostd ou th$ 
vOVercrotiding of inInbit tnls^iii t dtu'c'' \tj< lirn'ilxiug put on 
4hpfiO who allowed n i Ihiu ii iiuui to diifll in oi of these 
oottages, 0 , ml d 'm\ ollm '^l In ^ 1 1 si 1 E u u(ail;y tWO 

Tenturicfc md \ is nnli bltdK 1 t'l d b( (11 to the pt i ini for tliO 

faWneis m flu nolitt ith ctiiLii]\ (onp'imd tint it iinrh him too 
ihdepondmt 'Ih n 111 ^lll>u I'mlo im \(( ol il ii lit(i.u‘hand 

nineteenth cml uus 1 ^vlll li I d) n t i i m (1 ) whuh di'-tnbutcd 

common ot op u fi 11 u t \ d md I 111 ] (\ I 1 hip bill those 
which eneV id ml i])pui])U it d tin iouhidu , d pin d him of 
auetlior ad\ tilt i" l mth 1 1 k ih [)i)Ot iv vlmigdifj with 

Whioh ihc Gum. lJa^s wtM (Uirt d xml idiu ui t k 1 sf nu of tliom, 
^ho«e till, woist kim ol nu in id diti <it liiiii oil fiont MiCl** 
debfaladvantaci swliif 1 li Ik K i i] > cdiptoi mpuiti tlv inotlem 


'ififoWj when iniisKim m 1 s n i 1 i tiiibfutul iu'ht-> were 
and tiu piiiili >i ol nukinp ibiiniu foi Iik liboni, the 
je of an malii mbh alh liiu nl to hi citl <n,1h nght diming 
common II 1 Ills Ijtth '■(nk mil tint if niinj- m on th^ 
foi Ins siibs) tiuci. wni. siitttssiM 1\ I il n iu'’\, and th% 
thost wJio did Inm thise iiiiinies w i nilirisul tho 
ly given was IJi it bn inaiiittiim o w i<> (In i ni ch ii„u on tho 
ate of coiu'' iw u lint tin fuiiou'^ i u liv of llb/iabetih,^ 
fed m 1601 Blit till i( well ]U)oi lusD) plnily during the 
hermgTi, iiiil till obiicl of all oi tliim uus to (ompensate 
for tho Itsliuut wlutli tin hw ])u( on bis power of 
j^WhatwagisJu thought pjoppi 1 im ipiitt iwaie that tho 
doubtful siiioniH but d wis dwms pul foiwatd in 
SO ebanges 1 am also awan Bi it those who paid for 
itotary midntenance were roustintK ihoK who did not 






#Hb did . ttw totitain the ad^: 

||^.|.';'^Ht 'tliis wa«i an. incident subsequenri to feho 
Elizabeth’s poor law was enacted, and 
those who enactt'd its provisions. Hut for moi^ f 
'^^thries it was alb-^^pil that tlif' <:tiainleiiance ol' the pe 
charge on the land ioid on its profits. 

New J’oor Ijaw of ISo-t look away all that liad boett-]^l@ 
^'db.'jaot say gaarunUvd, to iIm' ]>oor, wiiliont any <-')>nj)enBatiott 
ijSfitfi' Now, il cainiot bt- tloui)tod llnil the changes to which 
^in^^red wero jiivimab)\ jn.sl.ifictl hy I fie 7’eHervalion which I 

S ited—that Iho laluiur »>r ihe peasanl slionld l)0 eniidoyed, 

this, that liis maintenance should bo guaranteed. The deffen^i;^^ 
Com Laws, too, and of their tjbvious ofTect on wages, was 
|^nx>wed from the same topic, that if the coat of l.lic jieasant’s 
was heightened, the charges of it wo.n' im]K»sed oii the 
l^^t the New Poor Law, ]>erhnps inevitably, declined t(> find liinl 
|*!jd'd coupled his maintenance W'ith' harsh and degiivcling condition|.^| 
Resides, the Com Laws w'crc kept in exi.stene*' twi'ive years after--^^| 
Poor Law was enacted, and were surrendered lo an agitation 
almost national, and to the calamii.y of the .17’ii'li famine, 


*'d^ence is better made out than b) that of the JOnglisli peasant. 
u^jment’s reflection will prove that it could not inne })een 
.■^itSioiit ruinous concessions. It is proved by im]>li<*!iti(m 
..cessions which have been made to others whose claim i.s far 
;-{rhitve been favonrs smd not eqiritios. It may be tliat tliey 

.politic, it does not follow^ that they are just, and il. may bo ^pTa®^,p.; 

g '" Ihejiher it is ever politic to yield to ti demaiul on tlie publio,^i|^i^|^R’ 
iip .justice of which mav be vc-ry effectively controvm'ted. ' 
at one or two cif these cases. 

About fivc-aud-tweuty y'aTs ago, rjirlmment decided on 
bid courts which were known collectively as Doctors’ 
in these courts a system of law, mainly clerivef! frinn the ciTO-j^^ 
^3>yas administered, and the practitioners in these courts W('re 
^advocates and proctoi's. the analogues of barri.stei’s and | 

f|Now, the changes in tho administration of law w'hich I’arliauft^ j 
^irewolTcd on effecting, and the new laws whicli it had deteri^^*^' ^ 
^^acjting, were cerlmn to increase, the business of those d 

as advocates and proctors, and in no senses wliatever,,^/ " j 
^f b^yective, was these people’s livelihood from their callij^. j 
Put T’arliament, led by the precedents cf , 

^^|i^btiuous compensation to interests which no ingenuit^j^* jj 


bo'vested, agreed to give thes^ .people coi^penBotid^Sijp.,^ 




...."W 


result. ■■ '.ili’ey put ia-. 

^W, one of whom was iny informant> wer6 
iiftli Parliatncnt had sanctioned. But an astute’ 
ird botUouwht bimsc.lf of comparinfr ihe claims of 
the old system wit.h flic, income-tax returns whicH 
i^jf^plohad made. ThediscMvpiiticy.was (‘tiormous, ami the.^i 
undeclared liabilities wliicli were diRclose,d, still dii(» fromth 
great way towanls clearing oil’ tlio liabiliti(‘.s w'ith which 
i^y^gihiless and unwiirraidahlc gi'ni'ro^ity of Parliament had barde 
li^L'iacohequor. Tin* iiicome-lax is a very bad ia.x, and not even 

_ ‘fA _..i* \f_. .J..... 1.^ _1_ i . I r. •.•..rS.t... A M 


of Mr. (iladslom! lias been able to discover a decent apolo^f| 
But on lids ocr.'usioji it did a valuable indirect service, for 
nj^hitralisod, to a eonsiderabb^ extent, an act of folly and a conseqiieTl,&^ 
Iffitod.’' Ido not tliink tliat the compensation Io tJio advocates aa^^ 
"l^wSbOrs would evei- Iiavc^ lieen amionsly prMpos<Hl if it had not been th , 
t'hat still more indefenjjible compensiitinns n'-'re given ini tEi\; 
'f&V abolisiiing herilabb’ jurisdiclions in Sc()il:m(l, and for carrjVt 
ing'^lie Irish Union. 1 am per.siiad ’<1 llial il one to extend tlfe' 
pift^tice into cases inlinilely more defensible ihaii those which I havS? 

not onlv would necessary f(‘l(»rTns be. arrestI'd, but fphe taX».: 
^[^^er would bo overwh-dmed with llu^ bnrdejis wliich i^arliament^^ 
regaiil to consisttmey, would iirqxise. Ihil: it i.s oidy 
f^i^enal calls the cliicks of Ihe whib* lum who get llieaii snperfiuc^* 


f|j^^li^htly or wrongly, l*arlinmenl' r('solved, mnir twenty yearsagq,.<^! 

purchase in Ihe army, anil making mitranee into tliathri^i^ 
'^l^^'.pnblic si'i’vice depimJ on compi'titivo examinatioua. Now S con^..' 

S ' examination is by no means the best way in which you'cap., 

[tt’^hess for any function whatever. Il s chief I'xouse, and expejfi- 
r^iroeWoves that it m^eds a perpetual (xxcuse, perhaps some limitations, 

■ iS people can gel. ()V(‘r1.he craze in its favour, is that it is aji 
pin mow serious evils, as any one wlio knows about the constl^^ 
id practici', for exair.ple, of the Oxford colli'g-'S. before t^ 
^ersity Act of JH-M, would have lo confess. 
g the reign of the early Georges, regiments were. con6tapi|^ 
n what may be called the joint-stock principle, the ofEc^^ 
.colonel to tlie ensign, subscribing the funds neceeaaty. ;j!^ 
i drilling the roernits. The system receivt^t'^^ 

i ParliamenI, and was a recognised process, and value 

’""^®^''|ihe rank, pay and ])ensions of the agents in this method-ol 

I hatred of a Htfendiog 

I be doubted whether the I,louse of Commons wouW 

r "^^l^^ppUes fo^ what they insisted was the enslavement of % 
revi^i^al of the enormities perpetrated during Oliveifi 




y^^’^Supociiiors of fihat partj^' wtieh clenounced’^,-; ^ 
^^‘I'^Biiteasanably jealous of it then, are as unreafl^^ 
jVJiow,' But there cannot be a doubt that the original 
■'4‘i‘V?sbed interest, on the principles which I have laid' 

'-that'-teuccessive purchasers had a'vested interest also. 

. i^nld not recover jIs aritiy tor itsell without, coiupensation, o.'f 
;■ rip inin uj it should have given that compensation to every 
./had purchased his st('])s, whether lie lefr tlic army or 
J'lt,. the State electing, as jiart oJ llio bargain, whe.tbor it 
f'jfetain his services oi’dispense vith them. Jt did not take thish^ri^: 
\8nd straightforward course, and in considerablo peoUi^^- 

was iullicted on some of the most de,serving and valuable 
public service. The fact is, it was rore,e.(l. under tho tradittp^l 
SdiOctrino of the vested interest, into giving uiiduo oompensatioa.' 

least valuable and the least deserving. ■ yy- 

iV;>'The Government, or at least Ihe War Ollic(» under Oovorhttej?^;- 
^'•'h|Sid strictly limited the price at which commissions conld be 
^Iferred by sale. The tarill had all the. force ol law. Hut many '■ 
^l^h^ers had given more than the statutable jirice, especially in 
P^^ments wliich are sddom called into active sm'vice, ami it is nob uii« 
^^batitable to sujipose that there wore moti\'es, other than heroism^ 
heightened the price that thi'.se inacth e w.'irj'iors gave. ' 

l^in, not unfair to suggest that sneh persons wore not the 
desirable and trnstworlliy of oiricens, and indeed the Crimei^: 
tv iftfipplied several painful illustrations ol the ease which 1 piit, 

I yev^y ground then, especially that the parties had knowingly, 
law, the compensation should have been limited to tho rej^ 
^price. But the sons of Zeruiah, not in I his c.ase as va|l 
p&^Yid’s champions, were too stroiig for Ibe 'I reasnry, and th^ j 

paid by a patient people. Few cases more strongly illn ^ 
Sihe "difference between a vested iuLerest wbieh should be reCQgfii^ 

' apd a false vested intenist than the final settlement of th®. 

■ Bnrehase Act. I'lic Act did not a few wrongs, and it ,coft|| 
hrcAches of the law. 

-ti'"'\'-Clo8ely analogous fo the vested interest, and indeed on 
;f.an offshoot of it, is the modem doctrine of compensation lor 
pulsory purchase of land, houses, and property insc]iarablo fyra 
I'ptjuij’jjig the permanent use of land for ii.s e.\i.st(*nco, ^ 
''V^ajuiily ‘illows that the ownership of any land whatever i.s ind< ^ 
the most s.acr(‘d spots, round which public and private 
5;^ay be flustered, must, if need arise, be Bacriliced to public 
'k'^-4 Itnow, for example, what would be done if a siege^j,^ 
^.'^Sthined. ISo.v, of course, those who are displaced 
pMi^ted.' If their property is wanted for the public 









^)i}it» flid SarAy^ yiickd ‘th» WesMpsyi 
^ ‘jP^ic W’wiiy Vre sho^d gWft more ifehan the l)ara 

was ftilercd, chiefly owing to the action of I 
^ Xioxd) Cross*-at least he usauif d mo ho him&elf l^ut the 
xelMaiiis in defeienceto tlie luw and untinablo dwtiino thaii't^’^ 
lal^s oompensate wlwt the ownois (d •'Omething <iie 
ll vested iutenst, if Ihej are dannnus and powtiiul enoia^ fetj 
SEckni: it. ^ 

the '•amo vrw the old tehgiaph coinpanus weie puichasbd 
which wag i ir in e\ce'>s of then po'tsible i.ilue Thi^- tratii|a0i^3ill! 
How about twcit} ns old Tlie sjstmi has the advantage of 
baling nndei (Jo\ ei iinn iit, oi being tuned out with enfoiced cconatpyj 
Hnjih many pnviKgi , and, thnftore, in'^ny siviiigs which pWflrfiC 
'Wtterpiise (aimot mciiu anl notwithstnuljiig, ,is I lead icccntiy tn 
H statement of om of the Miiiisteis th suvui cost hall a miflUott 
1001*6 than it eai lu d m tin \t ai T ho piibln Ind t > pay for an nnteift-^ 
liWe vested inUrtd Tlu Stilf should Inv' pod vvlnl the tmde)l-* 
i^ljddBgs wero woith Tin v should have »iihmnl horn st t( rms by 1^6 
:^ieat and die uility ot i )m])ttitjoi As it \,is tliej tioate<l th® 
)iliktit as imitsliuttible tlw nndn(ikim,s as i hgal monopoly, and 
idSlfeH paid on this hcdtious ( ipil i) '‘jO j^ei cent nun than it ctmld 
^J^Sibly be woith And it is nutewoith) tint the President 
pi the Board of ]j ide, when di bating hli Witts mol ion for tU® 
Jmfchaso of the lulwijs nitd thn vui pun base ot Ihi tilegraphfi 
ft reason why tin (»ov iiinnnl shoiihl hesil it (venlingly it, 

purchased any propnty whikvti rarliaiiniit in short, has refiqj" 
nised in its doclnne ot ve'^ted uiti n sts sinh e\tiaiagaut compenistih' 
tkins that it is ilrhiiiid in (oiiimin piudtnce liini making the nation.^ 
'Ih® Victim ol its own jn ictins ' 

3n 1880 th( (lovLinnifiit hid nuulj uinphted a piojcct for 
(Rafting, on btliall ol the Ijnidou ratepayn , Ihi* pioperty of ifed 
jbendon Watoi runijianics hjjt simt ixtinigant and ludcfcusild^ 
estimates had bnu’iiide alxiui the capita' viluo of the pioperty hy*^ 
idjr.ja Smith, and lu* w is snppoited in his views by nicrabirs oft 
institute of Snrvejois, i body of scuntists who liave, m my o| 
inflicted more injui) on tin ]iublic and thnr clients thin is gene| 
'known or even suspected Mr Smithh talculahons assumed th? 
jHudeitakings were enempt liom compdition, a conlingency to* 
all then Ac*s expiessly subject them ; that then plant was inde 
Iha*' they h.ul a vested interest m the light to ta\ the 
niidtr colon 1 of supply and that the 10 pen cent, mft 
Viidh they might divide, w is a guaranteed ebviderid; 

‘Kiktll'n'BX'Jit in its most luhone moments would ever gnar<pjii| 
OOmmcrolifil ond rtskmg whatever a 10 pei cent, dividend 





the Acts very (hjrercat rules of acl iou fi“ora those ^ 

: the older projerl. Now it is diflienlt to defend princi^l<S<l 
ke which cxponeiicc lias bhouii to be nunoii'., aud which WOi 
end in grave public disaster if nciuy Mieh negotiations % 
out There is no higher value in an undei taking than tHlG^ 
fo/hrjfjteb it will soli, and the price at which an undertaking will ajU’ 
M ^fttirally indicated with suflieienf accuraey by tin* capitalised value 
nf K9 stock, before it is mflated, us the Telt graph slocks were', by thft 
.Jp^pect of a (io\crnnienl purchase*. 

> The common praclice in relation to wlut aie .is->umed or asseftcd 
tb'Vft vested interest, ii- the most sc'nous hindrance to fiscal and social 
U was alleged a generation auo that lanth'd property IjAcl 
bought, subject to certain diaries, levied ((*r the service and tl}6 
fabric of the Ksialjlishid Cluinh, mil that, theiefore, no net of the 
IjegsiKlature could ecjmlably telicve the* owner fioin such coutingencieSr 
hf’Cfbyious that this leasouing would apply fo lelicf of any property 
"flfblh any burden, wise or unwise, disa'-^roiK or foolish, which had been 
it. Tf it wcu’c true it would have boon j cone'nsive critioisJtt\ 
tjtfE. Peel’s taiift’ lefoims, the lioldcsf and most far-seeing leg^g;- 
x$hich any (ounfiy has adopted It would be a sulEoiotjit' 
'i^bSiSrH to any fiscal change' whatevt'r, that projicrty, no matter whai^ 
Bubjccled to the clnigo, and theiefore could not and Bhohl^ 
f^'^lCCrpe it. It would be the doelrme tint ta\atioii is ransotn with 
j, the amount of the rmsotu to bt iiritliangeable and ine 3 &> 

I am well aware of the' difficulty which there is in the way 
Sng taxes nud imposing new ones, jud (Chancellors of the^ 
fl'er have been disngieoably sui-jirisid at tho feiocions criticiam 
frh' their project i are subjci ted <,, 

nissiou of a la\, no doubt, confi'rs an advantage onsomewhf^ 
ijCrto been tho snhjects of it, or the channels of it, fpr 
»at it is difiioult if not iniposs.ble for the first payer of a 
tho burden of d on to other Bhouldi'rs, anil in smne 
shift it at all. Rven in thos<^' ca''('s where he soemS 
f'pi wholly to his customer, his business is cramped. If an 
ls)taJEed to three or four times its on’ginal value, or cost olpuoN'* 
^ Jnubt l)e a very singular eoinmodity if its use ift not curtailed, 
^Icr is not forced to accpiicsce in narrower and more atiiited 
would have characterised his trade, if the impost had 
' and over again it has been shown that the leRseniAir 



\6i© Excheqtier, after a tame, into 43ie possessmn 
„■■ ■' ' that'it? gatiioved tinder a larger impost. In point of 
■• Swift's dictuin true, that in the aritlimetic of tho c 
two do not always nialce four, but the jiaradox of the 
irAfav v/uetv Trai-rdf. half is more‘ than tlu' whole, has been 
otfir again yerified by experience. • 't-f'V ■'■ j. 

As,the remission of every old tax is a benefit, and that 
j te an amount whicli is considerably in excess of I ho sum wla^j-^ 
actually paid, so the imposition of a new t.ax may fixMpnmtly inypiliiB • 
' a greater loss than the actual charge ini^iosed. This is alleged,^ for- 
.'VosampJe, in flip c’as«^ of Mr. Goscheii's wluvl tax. Had it b<jen 
:'V'J6xtended to all carriages wliich n.se siu’h road- as are kej)t in repair at 
;'the public eharge, and had it not contained lhal. .‘ipp.areiitly. inet^-V’ 
-1 unfairness of agrieultiiral or f/mM agj'iciilt.ural exem|^b^»':. 

’;,vtho tax would have been perfectly, ideally fair. It is irapossibl^-^;,i 
'-i';©scape Mr, Go-schen’s contention, though one anight obviously erilicise 
i;V, the,reality of its application, that tlios'- who use the road slujuld .pay 
'"I'for tho road. They should not itnie-ed pay the whole cost, for -the 
])assenger uses it. Hut, of cour.se, the contribution Irq-m-jJIJilei' 
.^-ijW^iee.ls would be ojil}- a percentage «f the total co.st. The oppos^ipA-^' 
the ta.x seems to rao to amoiinl 1o a cl.aiiii that pec^© 
^0 use roads for trade purposes have a vi'sted i-ighi in having,.a 
^:3|jerf©ct road .supplied for them at the cost of (oilier people.; .'.Let 
take a case. Tho London vcstri(“s hiue di'tennined to'"pay©,' 
- the, principal tlioroughfares with wood, ll, is a very e.xpt!nsive.',kil^ 

; -of pavement, and is not very durable. Hut for ])ur})oses of trikota^*’’/ 
:a wooden pavement is nearly a.s perfect as a tramway. Kow it ne^;- 
groat effort of th(‘ imagination to S('e lliat- a voy large sh^te^of, |lt6 '. 

annually earned by the Ijoiidon Ojnnibus Com])any, ttftd 
proprietors, arc due to the outlay on roads procured fron 
, /'tlpn of shopkeepers along the lines of highway nliich arc thus -pavod. 

, ..'I pannot see why theso peoyio should be muh^ted in order 
"tbe personal profits of these carriage projtrietors. '.I’luy cannot; ^ 
/ Equity have a vested interest in other people’s taxe.s, and wide 
■ as the doctrine of ve-sted interests Is, .1 do not think if tho cas©;3f|^’, 
fairly stated, and the impost wore universal, that it ('ould be 
■r'fully criticised, 

Of roursc, there are and will be people on whom the tax 
^^-.^ore severely than it does on others. But I cannot sec that; 

a right to carry on his business at someliody (tlscfa 
V--,laiust be carried, and tlie cost of cai’riage is part of the 
.’lintion. Hut the cost of carriage, like any ollu'r service., 

, cbeat its ov/n ueceF,sary charges, and a w('ll-repaired road 
qety,of carriage. Xor does it at all follow that the- ' 





immm of a It:itot m mtai^ 
a tat of 1? a clay, or 618 5s, a year. Wi 

I, but the faies weif not lessened, tho Vfbitdltffl (viw'ji 
red, and the cost of traction all the whilrt has beesi 
The aavnij* to tlio health and &tiengtli of horses 
^at, but it seems that van owners and cniieis are 
fined^in London toi woikm,^ disia^-id hurses 
' most recent demand loi couijK nsation on the plea of vepWii 
interests, om winch h is been boldlj pntfoiwaid ludisanqrilyrcsi&ted, 
is tihatof lecognisnif^ i pioputy in s publu-house het ns(, of niaJdn^ 
it, as has be( ri saul u -.t di ol inherit xnce It is not new, for Itf 
has always Ucu held out ii in oi u> agunst those teinperancje' 
ro/ormera, who ne Ly no nu ms the advotaits of absiimnce, but ccrifi* 
dado that as tin pi »(its and wages of the ccunti) pay the thargfegi 
which aio dutcily tiiceiLle to the mtiniper inci oi those who beoow ’ 
ulthaately ciimmal or il( liliite thev who pa) should be iiitiiisted with 
the contiol of those plots wlmh nlnnfltdlj sre it ponsihlt for thoi© 
results. Blit llu pnblii hrust mliH^t lus gn it politic il atiengfh* 
owing to its oigimsalion and llu pc culm oppoiUiuilic s which it 
possesses fur makinc, ns niHucnce hit, to s nothing ot the great 
weidth possesstd liy buwet-., who geoei lly own tlu fic'chold. or, at 
least, hold moitgagis of those pi ici‘ 

Public-housi , m ilngl 111(1 hive alwavs been ii'ichr pjlicc control. 

In the manoi etuu-s they irc uudii the snptmsion of two officers * 
annually checked by the homigt. When tlio local imisdiction of the 
pafishwas giadually and hinillj tiansfciicd to flu pistices, theliceus^ 
ing system of om d comnuucid Jt ]•> onh flu' county magistrates 
whohayo the eontiol ol In ns s 1h^ giant tlu n lusil to giant, and 
the reyisioii ot choisions niivcd at b\ 1 nvu oi boiough niagistiates, 
iieceut decision, in the law coiiits liavc afln me d nn+ the disci <‘tion. of 
the quarter*sc ssioiis js ab'-olute, lud tint lluic is, a*- jt 1, absolutely ^ 
n< 3 ^property m flu liceist quite mespi ctm^j n( tlu conduct of the 

^ \ 

license ot a public-house is lexlly a nine form of police, 
the police c mstibhs toiutci such honsj s i( Jntii cliscretiQtlif 
on tho chiiactu of those who keep and those wlu» frequent 
auses, to put 'om* chock m thitiikcmu^ lud disoider, and tO 
being riituh the luibout ol cuminais. The 
do somethin in thesi diuctioU'i hut only a little, all 
acquainted >jth the 1i ide t' slih Tin competition of public-* 
yciy shaip tlu* outlav for atti acting customers is very great, 

Sts, if all I have heard is true, are enormous Certainly 
Sit which they change hands trom brewer to biewer is very 
t^mes m excess ot th( capitjl valiu of tliat at whicb they 
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#yc1j f^ble afclempls aro made at limilingtho 
and itgid |)oli6e inspection is thnorelically cnfotoed, 

Wo created a propexi) jn the owner, and that if the 
licenseistobo lofnsed, tlie refn''al is to bt tnade a nioial ploa Ibyetwap^n'o 
WJifelon ; that, in biiof a mm is (o 1 m ifUi ha\c aii e&talo in ii}« pfn 
powet of wionj^doiujv Till in v\ fonii, it is tint i-t ])ermtstavo, btlt 
ti»e shng ot the moisun i'- ^hi viifuil recognition of a new kind pf 
property in a cilbnt', whnL th'' pusciit liw dodxics to be po 
ill propeity at till. In tins ca^e, J cannot but tondudo that tbe 
doctrine of vcstcl mltifsls lus been cxnu 1 to j point whwh it has 
never reached bcloio 

The concf^sioTi h i mdoid sonitthmj;^ to c nuilonail it, which i do 
not lemembii to hue noticed in lb \oiv nnimi ui cnmiiicnts ivhich 
I have lead on the tie\ dtpu'in If lli loiiit i so eAcepfional 
■an advantage tl it it •.boud m miiilx bt comp n-valul by the general 
taxpayer on being eitingiushi'I, two tilings it sctm< must Onspe. 
No bcenbing conit will g mt x now he nse, l> c m'lc by douij^ fiO 
they will Cl eate x ncx/ \i ti d nitti st Tgiiiut the i lit pi^er^, forwhosa 
nUhey may Iil considered ihi* ti istus ^J1 i pio|<(l, Ibir foie, tepds 
towaids making the new piopiiti^ in pdice loutiol i more or less" 
regulated monopc)!}' which c mnof giow greiUi and nix} grow 
and this on behalt of brewtrs mil distilh rs, xduis' onus me already 
reputed to be cxci^'-nt, nicl i the evid'^iici. of ccitain jomt*&t<icfc 
companies of iccent loinufion indicates, are coiKctly so leputed. And 
in the second place, if tins h^ a \ xlinble piopiit>, (and I lie contention 
of those who cl inn coinpen'ation alliims, whdhi r it bo lecogniscd by 
the legislatun or not, that it is,) the ]»iofits ol these houses justifyth® 
exceptional j.iting of them, to .ti miount offtn foiu or iue timoB as 
miM*h as that at which they art eustom xrdy nted I cannot She, 
even nndei the H itimr Act of William IV , how they can escape com** 
ingto the full iiiidcM the foic^ <>1 tlie ddimtion, that the rateable value 
** of a tenement is the amoum it whnh one can itasonably expect it 
would be let But if llii« i to be the tesult of the claim, cerfi?dnly 
In the inteiost of brexver and pnldican it had belter not havpl 
made. T have Lesnl of a public* honsi being sold at eighty; 
pmehase ot thelepnli d icnt llus w»mld justify a fourfold tat 
what has been commonly \aluicl at twenty y irs’ purchase for' 
purposes. I cannot seo how an appeal could bo consistently 
tamed against such x \aluation But it is cleai that if 
fVere Bu‘’tamed, the potential compensation would hardly be ft' 

"ill disgUiSC 

J B Thorold 




■THE LAW IN 1817 AND THE 
LAW IN 188)1. 


T he foUowiajjj pappr wriUeii aud d'ducpjd iho Law 
Btudf'nth nl Biriningliiiin I'.irly lu liist Niar, buL 1 tliori rofosie^' 
tg publish it, iw it might be llutughl to rci'er to jia'^MUg events aa^ 
Iwiflg meu, at tha^ lime (liy Mibjeots of por-oua] and strong con¬ 
troversy. This reusou against publication, nenu oiu' i“ouii<le<l in fact,' 
h^j}, by lapse of time, u'asecl to be of any avail ; and ns Ihero are 
jSOtue' who still desire to see the paper in piiuf, it i> not worit wMlli 
on this score, and in so buiall a inattcT, an\ longer fn obioot. Hastet 
and iuoomplctoncss are niuch bd/tor objecli^ ns; bul llu so are beyond 
>xfif power to renuwe or lessen, aud 1 will say only thai J am as fully 
aw^r© of thorn as any reader can bo. 1 wish to add that when the 
^ paper was written I liad, of course, no! seen I he imiioilant and 
, admirable jiapor of Lord iler>choll on the dulios and respousibilities 
/Of jaa advocate. 


years ago, in 1877, my hononrod frimid William Edward 
(illtur persuaded me to go to see him at his yorkshire horn©, 
(deliver the pmes at a great meeting held at Bradford, whl^^ 
and to tbo day of his death, repn'Senb’d iii (’arliameiiil^ 




1 had to make speeclies ; and as it was an oducatioMfl^ 
we spoke about education. Aboul his speech I will say 
1^ except that it seemed lo me excellent and charactoristio; but 
^B^qubtedly was weaty, stale, Hat, and unjirolitabie Next day lu 
jl^U, newspape t there was an article on our ipecches. liad the 
MhiStice or Mr, Forster nothing to give na but platitudes on 
MPt ifia old and worn-out subject, on which neither of them 
fresh to say j of whidi, indeed, their knowledge was the 
Sf®0S',pf etther men, long since assimilated liy ever? one interested 
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; k thfi Matter.' • Xf,' ^ey would Have tdd .^em- 

; -selves, How' tHey propared tHemselTes for 
: got oij^i#’ithe, world, diow far aud in what rfispoofa 
'H© .ab'i^Mnple or a warning to other men; then, inde^^wi(;%a^t 
’’ ,^ye IjOTeoed, certainly with iiit.<‘reBt, jwssihly with Hdvantagei'.'l’Well, 
jt: te^ember saying to my friend, s.iinposiiig we had tahen^d^'iUdvioe, 

, we;Hjiow^ by experienee, tlio artieio wliich would Jiavo' followed. 

are these men who I'xpecl. lo iiit'rest us in their egotistical 
teminiacences ? A socoml-raU' politieiiiii, a Ihird-riite lawyer. 'rHnve 
' really the vanity to suppo.-i* lhal. bi'voml their own fmniliea 4tid 

d^^ndente. who must ailed an iulej’est they do not feel, any Huu^an 
. being cares one farthing how lliey jnauagcd to acliieve any position Ji)!,' 
’.Idle world, whirh did very noil without them before their appoarmicei 
..and whi(ib will be hardly conscious of it wlu'U they disaj)peary' ’'S:),'. 
v:ao doiibt, would onr young gentleman, onr daily oracle aud monitor, 
have said, and not without reason. ..y y 

■ Twelve years lia\e passed away, ajjd one's .sensibility t(' attach>nd 
; criticism has become, or. at leasi, ought‘!o liave become, twelvbyclbgi 
,Vj’.(blunter, But I still thinlc it would be n invariant able ])Tf,*siirnpticii to 
’,>, ^&cupy your lime with a personal narrative, or to aftempt to .direct 
'/.'..’'.■ybii into paths which I have trodden more by chance than choico, and 
\v-WWoh have as often led me away I'roin, a.s tow.arcis, that oartbly-goai 
.which all human life shoe hi aim at, success in wmo definite'£ind 
-honourable pursuit, cliosen with piudence and followed with enc?^, '' 
, ^et, without' so wasting jour time, it ni.ay be that .1 may, not allogetllier 
uselessly, employ it by a sort, of comparison b(^t.w'cen what the Prpfe^j^fc 
• was when I entered it, and what it is now, by considering how ' 

.outward changes in it arc changes wJiich aU’ect its real life, whotlter 
,or ,no they have altered in any manner the principl(;s of conduct; •. 
. 'Which, as tar as J know history, no great and honourable lawyer', has 
over, que.sl,ioned in theory, or defied in practice. ! . 

; I 'began my legal life in 18'17, and at that time the Commpii.-Jjaw' 
rented mainly, though nnl exclnsively, n])on special pleading, anid’i^ti& 

; was investigated by rules of evidence so carefully framed to 


falsehood, that very oflc'n truth was quite unabli* to force 
through the bariiers erected against its opposite. 
defendant, husband and wife, persons, excepting Quakers. whooh^^^V' 
to an oatli, those with an interest, direct or indireci, iuimcdiatQ.di^^job**'.'! 
-ritingeut, in the issue to be tried, were all absolutely excli k lei 1 fi-r>trt ;'-f 
5 ‘, «‘yidciice. Nonsuits were constant, not because there was nO.taS^^^sli 
'^idn, but b.'cause tlio law refused the evidence of the only 
^ o^ld pro\ ,> it. I do uot speak of Chancery, which had defects 
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upon oooflliQ^g faljtB. QueaHodB ad to aa tnlla, »o 

lar to pasonal pioparty, vrpro w^er tha jwjls4iotiod ol" 

cOart$ acclesiasfeicdl, with a procedme and principles liappily 
of tlieit own, and presided over by |udge!» not appdmted Ijytiie 
* Ciwn The AdmiiallyjimsdiotLon, at all hmis of Ricat, in Of 
war of tocwnion't, mipoitamc, was yi pr ictico couumtkd to an coolaBlaU's 
heal jndgp ( uminals, e^c^pt m hn^lj tionson and in mibdemcanwifipj 
cOnld be defended by coini'^tl ou]> tlnoiipli the medium of erosfi*' 
examination Spouln sconld bi deUveiod, willi tlu diovo c\ee[»tiorHS, 
only by the pmoneis {hemsthes, and llie s^sttin oi niiting sptechoaf 
for the partu , Ihi iiisebps to dcluii, i jstnn of Mhuh in qupstione 
of real propnh tbt oiaiinis oi Ibius, and in oLliti luattois, Ihose of 
Lynae, JbOtralts aiul many f \t n of Doinosth( ms Imnsoli an ovamphs, 
thH syqtimi ne\(i 1 Ln nv tail why obi.iiud m tlii'. cointiy 
. Then, too, dmu ^ lu_t poihons ol the \en, tl^,' Common Law 
CouitswiK ftoni ti ( s-'ify, ilto^c tlui tl ised The uicintb occupied, 
not quite, but m iil il th( sum tiuu tin ‘-(U\je '•oflouilien judgtsj 
and while {hi cir mis w<nl mi Llitie wis n> woiLtoi common lawyers 
m London c\eipt at tin l’in\ (imiuil lud in the Ibmso of Luuls>. 
TJu UJCiuls wu u i1 M lioolsf 1 pi ilissimi il (ombicl lud piofc'.Moaal 
ethics, and tin i s ms letinl upi i tin n who to jikjiIivo minds of 
un'ipcakablo \alin Th lin nd hips t urn d on ciirnit wtn somelnios 
tU(‘ closest ind n ost mduun^ tint imu i lu tan with om anothn , 
the ihf eiy s >cnh llie li odv. nnniiiis, tli pud nth body v\o bv-* 
longed to, tlio di (iplmi oi tin m s, tIu fiundlv nniijling together 
on oquaitinmi if t hh i ml \oin' i mui the 1 oins to bo Inunt 
both ftom liadns who wtn good mil lenk who wiie bad by the 
coustapt attuidiiKi in coiiiL whuh was th iiuaiublo (udom, the 
laige amount of iinpoitmt and piolil dil blxsmp^s which was hans* 
acted} all these things gi\c tlu (uciiits i ])ionun*^nt and useful 
place in the Ilk ol i (omuiou liwypi, whnh, 1 am aliaid, Ihey aio 
ceasing to ha\e <\(ip1 in a ftw it the liige,t inii most populous 
ooontids. 

Such, in rudt outbne, was tin Bai wlnn 1 jouied it init\ two ytare 


age. "^^ho system had iti guat vutuis, but il hid ithgu it ndciying 
and they wen .iggiavated by Iho ])oweiliil nun who al that; 
tilSia}^1>nnnatcd “Wi stimnsk i 1 fall, and w ho f pi it gunh d itsadftiinis. 


’'tratitMi The majislu piesenco ol Loid Lyndhui-t a luiuinons, 
binipU, yot most poYMifnl mind, tlu vciy uicamation to an 
ehscirer of couiksy and pistici, w is dcpaitiiig fioia tlio 
JiOrd Deunuu, high-bitd, scholai-Jiki, with i uobh scoin of 
and the tiuky, was just aboul to follow The rnling powi r 
in 1817 was Baron Pari.6, a ni.m ol gieat and wide legil 
admirable scholar, a kind-heaited and amiable man, and 
bf iradileible force of mind These gieat qualities ho devoted, to 
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tdghtoning aU the absurditiesf, and contrj*otmg lo tlas yeiy iitnudst the 
naiTOwness, of the system of special pleading. Tim olientf ivtos un- 
tliought of. Conceive a judges rejoicing, as 1 liavemjself heard Baron 
Parke rejoice, at noiifeuiting a plaintiff in an undefended catlse, saying, 
witli asorfc of triumphant air, that “ thobo who drew loose declarations “ 
broughi scandal on tho law.” The nylvt was nothing, the mode of stating 
everything. When it wa« proposed to give power to amend tho state¬ 
ment, “ Good ^(a^ens’’ exclairntd the Ihiron, “Ihml. of the state of 
the Kecord ’ ”-1 c, tin sacrod parchment, which it A\as> proposed to 
defile by erasureb oud alteialion*' Ih' bent thi' uhole powers of his 
great intellect to ddiMt the Act of IMrliament which had allowed of 
equitable defence's in a (’ommon I/aw nctioo Ho haul down all but 
inipo.ssible coiidilion'', and said, vcitli an air of inleube buti'-faction, in 
my hearing, "I tlunh we setth d tin new Act to-day, we hall hew no 
. more of hlqaitdWe defences”’ And as liuon J’.iikc jujud. the Court 
of JSxcliequor followed, and dxatrted afta it, with uioie or le^/S leluC- 
tanco, the othoi Common Law CoinL, of Westininstd Hall. Sir 
William Mauh and Sir Ciesswill Cie^.'-udl did tlnni bcbt to resist the 
current. Cir-tW/ll xvAsanuinuf dioug will of (lew,''ig.unons, sensible 
mind, and a sound laww er; Nir illi.T'i Miu’e (»'ms t'l me, <>n Toiler - 
tion, and toward- (hf* dose of e long life, on iho wlidc. the inobt 
extraordina^’j luUlied J (vit cinic a/io^s IL rould split a hair into 
twenty filaments at ouo tinu, .and ..t anollie' could romf crabbing 
down, like ,a Ihiifi bleim liaiunur (d good st u‘i, tl.iiiof h a web of 
bnbtlcty which disappuivid iiudei his blow. A gic.d beholai, a very 
great mathematician, who extorted, js I luue ber'u told by Cambridg/i 
men, a Senior Wranqlership fiom examiurra wedded to the synthetic 
method, in bpite of liis {ler’histont and indeed defiant use pf tho 
analytic; agrrat hngui'-l, an acconijihdied Liw^e’, and ovei^Iowing 
with humour, generally gioUs/jm and cjideal, but bometimes alivi' 
with a rich humanity lie was a bomewhnt dis,nppornted man ; Ms life 
was said hardly to t oiiit inspi ction; he was ci'itainly, with all Ms great 
'gifts, personally mdoleut lie was not a great (udge, not bocapSe he 
could not, but beiamt he would not be. lie played with his office. 
An utter disbelieror in the virtue ol women, he was cruel to thftm’ in 
court; but, with this large exception, there was nothing mean SE^^t 
him, nothing unjust and anything like brutality or fiaud roufred hiS 


, w r - -ry-’ ■ , '-fr- 

moru’s and a moubter in leawning. Now, give us the jndgmint of’ 
Baron Parke which lays it down as law.” With the advent 

• Uaton >r,ijljn tSus -poke of Baron ?.irke rn his Ind^ment in Lord 
Jmptovciuei (tu ami ,iuii( im, 3 L B Kvh 133: -“Ho was without doulflt‘’tm'hhM ^ 
ano beslf publa mant 1 \vas priiomll; a..quRiuted with in tlie wtiole 
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Campbell to tbe Chief Juati^cesliip, a great lawyer, not wedded to the 
oaiTow teclniicalitiea, which he thoroughly understood, but did not 
admire, came to the assistance of good sense and justice. But for 
some time he struggled in vain against the idolatry of Baron Barke 
to which the whole of tlie Common Law at that time wa« devoted, 
then 30 very great a lawyer atul*io inde[)endent a man as Sir James 
Wilh's diidicated a book to him a.s the judge “to whom the law was 
(Uid(‘r greater obligations than to any judge within legal memory.” 
Cm; the obligations he was very near conferring on it was its 
absolute extinction. “1 have aided in building up sixteen volumes 
of J\leeson & Welsby.” said he proudly to (Iharles Austin, “ and 
tlmt is a great thing for any man to say.” “1 dare say it is,” said 
Austin ; but in the I’alaci; of Truth, Baron, do you thiuk it 
would have made tlu; slighbist difforeuce to mankind, or even to 
Kugland, if all the cases in all the volumes of Meeson A \Vr'lsl)y had 
lietn d(‘cided I ho otlier way?” lie n'pealed his boast to Sir William 
(Irlc. It’s a lucky thing,” said Sir William, as he told mo himself, 
‘‘ that there was not a soveulAc-ntli Volmue, foi’ if there had been the 
<’oiunion Law itself would have disappeared altogether, amidst the 
jeers and his.ses of mankind;" “and,” ho added, “ J'arke didn’t seem 
to like it.” 


Bcace be with him, lie was a great law)er, a man ol‘ higli ch.aracter 
and powerful intellect. No smaller man could liave produced such 
results, if he ever wt're to revisit tlie glim|)&es of tlm moo/i one 
shudders to think of his disquiet. No Imr^ no A. non, no colour, 

ex[)ress or implied, given tvj trespass, no now assignment, helii'f in tJie 
great doc.trine (if a negative pregnant no loug(!r necessary to l<\gal 
salvation, and tin; veuy nice question, as Baron I'arke, is reported to 
have thought, whether you could reply <7^ injurid to a ])lea of devia- 
1 ion in an !U!tiuu on a marine })c)Iicy not only still unsolved, bnt actually 
considered not worth solution! i suspect that to the majority ol' my 
hearers 1 am talking in an unknowm tongue, and it is strange that in 
the lifetime of ouo who has Jiot yet (piite fuKilled the appointed sjiau 
of human life such a change, such a revolution in a most consexa ativa*. 
profession should be actually consummated. 1 jnust Jiot indulge 
in anjt feeble attmnpt to reproduc-o the men whotlien, bound in the 
fetters of this system, yet in spite of them, (mlightejied us by their 
intellect, insstructed u.s by their learning, charmed find louc.hed vis by 
their eloquence. Two alone remain of the great men of those times, 
Ijord Bramvvell and 8ir Montague iSniith, whmn 1 mention, becanse 
they have, though living, entered upon the inheritauce of tbeir fame; 
tlie last, the most sensible, weighty, and sagacious of men ; the tir.st, a 
great lawyer, a keen intellect, who has chosen to clolve the kindest 
and most geterous heart that beats on earth under a garb of caustic 
VOL. LVII. 3 G 
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but humorous cynicism. The rest are gone: Willes, the greatest 
lawyer, I should think, since Sir William Grant; Jervis, the quickest 
mind, the keenest, tersest, swiftest advocate j Kelly, who outlived his 
fame, but who was in his prime the not wholly unequal rival of Follett 
and of Campbell; Crowder, not much out of his profession except a 
kindly gentleman, but in it the greatest master of Nisi Prius I ever 
knew; Erie, whom I knew only as a judge, but whom I have heard in 
youth, and who was, in my opinion, by far the greatest advocate of his 
time; Cockbum, tlie accomplished scholar, the splendid orator; and 
Charles Austin, probably the most highly gifted of them all by nature, 
but who devoted his noble powers to mere money-making, and who 
would be, so fast does the world move, by this time forgotten but 
for the glowing eulogy of him to be found in the autobiography of 
John Stuart Mill. 

And with these men the system under which they flourished has 
gone to rest too. Parties are examined, husband and wife are heard, 
special pleading finds no refuge upon the habitable globe, except, as I 
believe, in the State of New Jersey, in America. Law and equity 
are concurrently administered; marriage, wills. Admiralty cases are 
dealt with by the profane hands of judges with not a flavour of eccle- 
siasticism about them. Of the administrators of the new system, those 
who made it, and those who now preside over or contend under it, 
the living and the lately dead, it is "hot for me to speak. Roundell 
Palmer, Hellish, Cairns, Blackburn, Charles Russell, Horace Davey, 
Henry James, Jolin Karslake, who led 

* “A life too short for friendship, not for fame 

these and many more, whom I cannot even presume to catalogu|i, must 
wait for a better, a fitter, a younger man to commemorate as they 
deserve their many great and various merits. I do not think, how¬ 
ever, that as English law has grown more just and reasonable English 
lawyers have grown less learned or more dull. 

There is one possibly impending change, as to which you have, I 
understand, been addressed here by the present Solicitor-General, Sir 
Edward Clarke, wliose opipion is favourable to it: 1 mean, the mtro- 
duction of the American practice as to our profession: the allowing 
the functions of the attorney and the functions of the barrister to be 
exercised by the same person. It is true that in the great cities of 
America, where there are firms of lawyers, the principles of natural 
selection send some of the firms into court and keep others in cham¬ 
bers, so that the practice a good deal modifies the principle. But 
the principle remains, and I believe the extension of it to England is 
not so very far off. Whether it will be a benefit or no I do not feel 
sure. 1 once asked Mr. Benjamin, who had had experiepoe of both 
systems, which, upon the whole, he thought the best. He repUed that 
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the question could not be answered in a word. “ If,” he said, “ you 
ask me which is best fitted for producing from time to time a 
dozen or a score of very eminent and highly cultivated men, men 
fit to play a great part in public affairs, and to stand up for the 
oppressed and persecuted in times of trouble and danger, I should 
say at once the English. If •you ask me which is best in 
ordinary times for the vast majority of clients^ I answer at once the 
Ami'rican.” This was very weighty and very impartial evidence, 
and, I think, if Mr. Benjamin was right, that what is clearly for 
the benefit of the vast majority of clients is certain to be estalv 
lished in the end. Without expressing any opinion whatever upon 
recent hotly controverted facts, which I cannot do, and which would 
be quite improper for me, if I could, I may say so much as this, 
that I think they have appreciably hastened the advent of the change. 

There is one consideration, the weight of which has lately boon 
much increased, which in my judgment makes strongly in its favour. 
No doubt can exist in any reflecting mind that the prejudice, which, it 
js useless to deny, exists against the honour and morality of the 
profession, arises mainly from the supposed conflict between the rules 
of the profession and the first principles of ethics. It is said, and it is 
believed, that statements and conduct, which honour and morals would 
condemn, are sanctioned by the principles of our profession. That 
men in all time belonging to our profession have done things as 
advocates, which they would disdain as men, 1 sorrowfully yet freely 
admit. But this is to say nothing against the profession itself. 
Some clergymen preach things they entirely disbelieve, some soldiers 
and sailors violate the laws of war and of honesty, some traders cheat, 
some professional witnesses fence with scientific truth, of which they 
ought to be the impartial guardians. This only shows that in all 
profession®, however noble, however sacred, men are to be found whose 
conduct is not guided by the moral code, I will not say of the Nf;w 
Testament, but of Aristotle or Cicero. More is heard of the short-^ 
comings of lawyers, because their acts come home so closely to what 
Lord Bacon calls men’s business and bosoms, because they practise 
in the light of day, and before the face of men. I deny altogether 
that their principles are different from those which guide men of 
honour in any other calling. We practise in courts of law, we contend 
for legal results, to be arrived at according to legal rules. In 
criminal courts men are punished not for sins, but for crimes; 
some sins, amongst the worst men can commit, are unpuirished and 
unpunishable by human tribunals. Crimes even are not punishable 
till they are proved, and they can be proved only according to rules 
of evidence which are rules of law. MutaUs mutandis, all this is 
true of civii issues tried in civil courts. Now, these are the tritest 
platitudes, and yet they are habitually forgotten or disregarded in the 
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discussion.s which arise about the morality ai^d honour of lawyers. Grant, 
what no believing reader of the New Testament can deny, that advocacy 
is a lawful calling, grant that wbat a man may honourably say and do 
for himself an advocate may say and do for him, not more not less, 
and I ask for no further concession, and I desire to be judged by no 
other rule. A man in a court of ilaw may rightly and honourably 
contend that by law' an estate belongs to him, a debt is due to him, 
damages should be paid to him, a crime has not been committed by 
him. By legal means he contends for legal right, by the same means 
he repels legal wrong j and what he may do or may not do for himself an 
advocate may do or may not do for him. A man may not lie for him¬ 
self, neither may his advocate for him; a man may not deliberately 
deceive, or accuse a man of a crime of which he knows him to be 
innoceni, or devise, or w’ithout careful inquiry and reasonable belief 
disseminate, a slander, and neither may his advocate. 

Now, >1 think it cannot be denied that the English system greatly 
increases the temptation to do these things by dmding the respon¬ 
sibility for them, A man makes a deadly attack upon the character 
of another, which turns out to be unfounded. He says he followed 
his instructions. Granted that he did ; if he took reasonable care to 
inquire into the nature of the evidence and the character of the 
witnesses, he is no more to be blamed than any man who repeals 
something to the discredit of another which he lias heard upon 
authority, which he knows, or has satisfied himself, to be unimpeacli- 
able. But if ho makes no inquiry, the mere statement in the brief is 
absolutely no excuse whatever, and he deserves the scornful con¬ 
demnation of all honourable men. There ought to be, there can be, 
no doubt about this. If it were otherwise our profession would not 
bo the profession of a gentleman, and would deserve all the hard 
things its enemies ignorantly say of it. Think for a moment. What 
a counsel says in court, if at all relevant to the inquiry (some 
authorities carry it even further), is absolutely privileged; so that the 
subject of a slander so made is entirely without redress. If what I 
say is not sound, it follows that, according to the rules of our profes- 
.sion, an unscrupulous, attorney, making no inquiry, may instruct a 
counsel to utter an atrocious slander; the counsel so instructed may, 
w'ithout inquiry, utter and enforce it; and the subject of it, however 
foul the slander, and however absolute his innocence, may stand for 
the rest of his life, as Thackeray says of Addison, “ stainless but for 
that, but bleeding from that black wound ”—a wound which cannot 
be healed, because he can neither force the man who stabbed him to 
withdraw the weapon, nor yet to meet the man whom he has stabbed 
in fair and equal fight. A man, indeed, not dead to honour and good 
feeling, will withdraw an accusation the moment he discovers he has. 
made it on evidence which he cannot trust, and withdraw it as openly 
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as he made it, tendering such amends as hearty regi-et can frame for 
harag been misled into it. 

This was the common practice when I was young : I do not doubt 
it is the common practice now; but I have read arguments to show 
that an advocate may indeed thus act if lie thinks fit, but that there is 
no rule of his profession binding ^jim to do so. 1 cannot myself con¬ 
ceive a worse enemy to the profession than he who maintains this; 

1 cannot conceive anything more likely to lead, and which would 
more justly and surely lead, to the imposition of some legal curb on 
that free speaking of the advocate, which, when restrained by tlie 
ordinary rules of honour and morality, is almost the most precious 
ri^ht which a free people can possess. It is obvious that, outside the 
court, an advocate (unless he is forced to speak by assaults on his 
conduct) had far better be silent as to pei’sonal attacks wliich he has 
made in it. Excuses which may be made for the language of an 
advocate in the discharge of his duty have no force whatever as to 
wliat he may say when ho is not performing it. Then ho is like any 
other man, subject to the saAe rules, liable to the same condemnation 
if he breaks them. It is no part of liis duty out of court to deal in 
ilofamation; the public and society justly look on him then just as 
they look on any other gentleman, and if he is found to bear false 
Avitness against bis neighbour, upon instructions whicli ho has not 
verified, and which may possibly have misled him, he must not only 
submit to the disapprobation of all lioiiourablo men, but to the still 
heavier reproach that he has done something to let down the character 
of a great profession and to justify the slanders uttered against it by 
its enemies. 

I do not, as I liave said, so understand tlui rules of our profe.ssion. 

I have lived amongst those who did not so understand them. Within 
ray own experience Cresswoll, Thesiger, Crowder, Cockbum, Bovill, 
Karslake, Collier, Holker, Honyman (I will iKjt speak of living men, 
and I speak only of instances I have known ; I dou]>t not there are 
hundreds of others), these men have withdrawn from cas('s soonef* 
than persist in attacks which they found to be groundless made upon 
instructions which they discovered had deceived them ; in some cases 
had been intended to do so. Sir Alexander Cockbum onco said 
that a man who behaved otherwise deseiwed to be branded as a criminal 
conspirator, and on an occasion which has become historical ho qualified 
the perhaps too loose generality of a dictum of Lord Brougham, by 
saying that an English advocate should maintain his client's caust^ 

” per ftm but not p^r nc/as ; with the sword of the soldier, not the 
dagger of the assassin.” These are the rules which I believe guide, 
the conduct of all honourable men in our profession frotn the highest 
to the lowdfetthese are the principles which no man who respects 
himself will ever violate in practice; and by which, if liis practice avojhj 
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questioned, lie would not for a moment hesitate to have it judged. These 
principles are plain and simple, and ought not to be difficult to follow. 
Our profession does not stand outside Christian ethics; and the rule, 
rightly and sensibly interpreted, that wo should do to other men 
what w'e should wish in like case other men should do to us, is as 
good for us as for the rest of manljind. 1 am very sure that no man 
of character will question this, and I am also sure that if ever, in 
time ])ast, present, or to come, any such man is supjwsed to have 
acted otherwise, it can and will be only because the facts relating to 
his conduct are inaccurately stated, have be(ui imperfectly apprehended, 
or are altogether misunderstood. But as we value our honour and love 
our profession let there be no paltering with these pi’inciples, and no 
hesitation in condemning any departure from them. 

There is one step fuither still, which. I will illustrate, withholding 
names, by an instance which I heard myself. In a Divorce Bill, 
l)efore the creation of the Divorce Court, and lu‘ard, th(;refore, 
in the House of Lords, there was clear evidence that a woman 
resembling the incriminated wife had been seen in a compromising 
position with a young groom in tho stableyard of a nobleman’s 
castle. The attorney knew that the wife herself was tho woman, 
and he suggested this to the counsel, but said that then* was a 
maid, whom I will call Rose, upon whom suspicion might plausibly 
be thrown. Suspicion, happily unsuccessfully, was thrown upon Rose 
by the counsel, who actually told the story himself; and when some¬ 
what roundly taken to task for it, calmly observed “that he had 
followed his instructions, but that he always felt it was rather hard 
upon Hose.” I thought then, and think now, that this conduct was 
infamous, and that, in his case at least, it was true that a man in a 
wig and gown had done that which if he had done without those 
appendages, most honourable men would have said with Henry the 
Fifth, 

“ Wc woiili] not die in that nian’a company ’’; 

• or, with Horace; 

“ Vetabo .sub .... iwdeni 
Sit trabibns fragilemve mecnni, 
iSolvat phaselon.” 

(I would not sleep under the same roof with him, or go to sea with 
him in the same boat.) 

Now, whatever one may think of the counsel, it is plainly 
inconceivable that if he had been attorney as well as advocate, 
and had himself heard the confession of his client, he would 
have descended to such almost incredible baseness as to put upon 
another what he knew from his client she had done htoelf. Let 
me say that this was an exception, and that I have lived,my life 
amongst men as incapable of it as Bayard, and who would have con- 
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(lomnefl it as sternly as St. Paul. While, therefore, I am not 
insensible to the inany advantages of the present system, the comfort 
of which to the advocate I enjoyed for six-and-twenty years, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the many countervailing benefits to be found in the 
American practice if and when it is e^er introduced into the English 
courts. 

“ Here, then, my words have end.” Too long, and yet desultory 
and superficial. Forgive their imperfections, accept them as a poor 
token of goodwill from an old judge to youthful students, from one at 
the end of his career to you who are at the beginning of yours, from 
memory to hope, from winter to the spring which will surely and 
very soon replace it, from one who has had much more success than ho 
deserves, and who wishes you to succeed at least as well and to deserve 
it better. 

CoLKRIDUE. 
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relation that Dante stands to mediieval Catholicism. In attempting 
to revivify its ideas, ho “ betrayed its secret.” As Plato in his 
“ Kepnblic ” developed the ruling ideas of Greek politics to a point at 
which they necessarily break through the form of thi» Greek state and 
destroy it, so Dante, in giving a final and conclusive utterance to 
medimval ideas, at ence revealed ^he vital source of their power, and 
showed where they come into contradiction with themselves and point 
b(!yond themselves for their completion. The attempts made to prove 
that Dante was a “ Reformer before the Reformation,” or a “ Revolu¬ 
tionary before the Involution ” are, in the sense in which they were 
made, vain and futile: and, in spite of the rough way in which he 
denomicos the state of things ecclesiastical and political, writers like 
Ozanam and Hettinger have no difficulty in showing Dante’s complete 
orthodoxy, and his complete acceptance of the Catholic system 
of life and thought. Even from the first the Catholic Church 
recognised that the attacks of Dante were the wounds of a friend, and 
that it would be an absurdity to ])ut in the Index a poem which was 
th(5 most eloquent of all expressions of its own essential ideas. The 
revolutionary power of Dante’s poetry lay in quite a different direction. 
It lay just in this, that Dante held up to medimval Catholicism its 
own ideal, the very principle on which it rested and from which it 
drew all its power, that he judged it by that ideal, and that by tliat 
ideal ho found it wanting. For, although, as “ the most hopeful son 
of the Church Militant,” Dante seemed to himself to bo able to 
indicate one simple way in which the old order of Church and State 
could be restored, to all but himself the very expression of the 
conditions necessary for this return to the past was the demonstration 
<)f its impossibility. 

In this article, it is not proposed to consider Dante as a poet, or at 
least to enter into any questions directly connected with the poetic 
form in which ho has expressed himself, but rather to treat him as a 
writer who sought in his own way to read the signs of his times, and 
to declare to others the lesson he had thus learnt. In doing so, we are*^' 
judging Dante according to a standard which he himself has set up. 
The poetic form, indeed, is inseparable from Dante’s thought, as is 
shown by his comparative failure to utter himself in prose ; but to 
himself it was, so to speak, an inseparable accident, necessary only as 
the vehicle of his message to his time, as the form through which 
alone he could express his whole conception of human life, and 
‘‘justify the ways of God to man.” If ever there has been a poetry 
which was indifferent to its own matter, it was certainly not the “sacred 
poem to which heaven and earth had set their hands so that for many 
years it had made the poet lean.” The “ Divina Oommedia” was for 
Dante simply the last perfect expression of the same thought, which in all 
his other works, both of prose and verse, it had been his effort to 
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utter. It is not, indeed, a didactic poem in tho ordinary sense of tho 
word. Dante was too perfect an artist no{ to see that the direct prac¬ 
tical movement of the preacher or the orator is alien to the contem¬ 
plative spirit of poetry. But it is didactic in the sense that it is an 
eflbrt to exhibit the ideal truth of things, the moral law of the world, 
which is hidden from us by the coijfusion of phenomena, and the illu¬ 
sion of our own passions. Hence the first problem suggested by the 
“ Commedia ” is, how Dante’s poetry becomes the vehicle of a complete 
philosophical and theological view of human life without ceasing to be 
poetry. 

We may answer, in the first place, that the reason why Dante is 
able to be philosophical without ceasing to be poetical, is the same 
which enables Plato to approach so closely to poetry without ceasing 
to be a philosopher. By Dante, as by Plato, every part is seen in the 
light of the whole, and therefore, becomes a kind of individual whole 
in itself. Dante can be faithful* to truth without ceasing to be a poet, 
because for him, the highest truth is poetical. His unceasing eftbrt 
to reach the poetry of truth and the truth of poetry may be 
evidenced in many ways. He began his career as a poet by a kind 
of Wordsworthian reaction against the affectations of the Provenfal 
school, from which ho received his first lessons in the art of verse. In 
a well-known passage in the “ Purgatorio,” Bonagiunta di Lucca, one of 
his poetical predecessors, questions him as to the reason of the 
superiority of his lyrics. Dante answers that his secret was simply 
strict adherence to the truth of feeling. “ I am one, who, when love 
inspires me, make careful note of what he says, and in the very 
manner in which he speaks within, I set myself to utter it.” Bona¬ 
giunta is made to answer: “ Now, I see the obstacle which made me 
and the Notary and Guittone fall short of the sweet new style, which 
in your verses sounds in my ears. I see clearly that your wings 
follow closely after tfie dictation of love, which was certainly not tho 
case with us.” In the description of outward things, Dante’s minute 
^accuracy, as of one who wrote always “ with his eye on the object,” 
is one of his most obvious characteristics. Sometimes he goes so 
far in breaking through the conventional limitations of poetical 
language as to give us a shock of surprise, like that which we receive 
from the homely detail of Wordsworth; though in Dante we never 
meet with those pieces of crude undigested prose to which Words¬ 
worth sinks in his less inspired moments. More often Dante falls 
into this kind of error in relation to the prose, not of bare fact, but of 
thought. In his anxuity to utter the whole truth of his tlieme, and 
to make his work a kind of compend of philosophy and theology, 
he sometimes introduces definitions and expositions of doctrine, which 
are too abstract to be fused into unity with any poetic ^mbol j as, for 
instance, in the curious Aristotelian lecture on the relations of the 
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soul and the body, which he puts into the mouth of the poet Statius. 
Generally, however, the intractableness of his theme is overcome 
partly by the Platonic cast of Dante’s thoughts, to ^ich we have already 
referred, and partly by the realising force of imagination with which 
tliese thoughts are grasped. The synthetic power of poetry, which 
individualises all that is universal,^is made the servant of the philoso¬ 
phic synthesis, which overcomes abstraction by grasping ideas in their 
relations. The passage in the thirteenth canto of the “ Paradiso,” where 
St. Thomas is made to expound thei scale of being, and the parallel 
passage in the first canto, are good instances of the way in which 
Dante conquers this difficulty. And it is remarkable that he succeeds, 
not by expansion, but by compression of thought; in other words, he 
makes the conceptions of philosophy and theology poetic, not by dilut¬ 
ing them in metaphors, but by a concentrated intensity of expression, 
which suggests the connection of each part with the whole, aiffi the 
presence of the whole in every part. ’ 

What, then, is Dante’s theme ? To this Dante himself gives an 
answer which might at firsts sight seem inconsistent with the very 
nature of poetry, as a direct sensuous presentment of its object. In 
his letter to Can Grande della Scala, to whom he dedidates the 
“ Paradiso,” he declares that the subject of the “ Commedia,” taken 
literally, is the state of souls after death. But, he goes on, if the 
work be taken allegorically, the subject is man, as by the good or ill 
use of his freedom ho becomes worthy of reward or punishment. 
Now, many modern critics might be disposed to say that to play in 
this way with double meanings is necessarily to lose the immediate 
appeal of "poetry to our inner perception, and to “ sickly o’er the 
native hues of” imagination “ with a pale cast of thought.” Nor 
can we escape fhe force of this objection by saying that the allegory 
is an after-thought, whidi occurred to Dante only when his poem was 
completed, and did not affect him during its composition. On the 
contrary, during the course of the poem he frequently directs our 
attention to the “ subtle veil ” under which he half conceals and half 
reveals a higher truth: and this deeper meaning is suggested to us not 
only by the numerous symbolic figures which are introduced at each 
stag^ of our progress, but by the main lines of the structure of the 
“ Commedia.*’ Even this might be regarded by some as a concession 
which was forced upon Dante by the ideas of his time. But, when 
we look more closely, we see that such a double meaning is no mere 
literary convention, but that it is inwrought into the very essence 
of Dante’s work. It was, in fact, the necessary condition which he 
had to fulfil, in order to be, what Cailyle calls him, “ the spokesman 
of ten silSnt centuries.” If Dante was to give poetic expression to 
the conscidisness of the Middle Ages, it was as necessary for him to 
live in two worlds at once as for Homer to live-in one. What 
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characterised the Homeric age was the. fresh sense of the reality of 
life and its interests, and therefore the poet of the “ Iliad ” and th(( 
“ Odyssey” conld introduce the world of the dead only as a shadowy 
and spectral existence at the extreme verge of his picture of the living 
world. , But to the highest consciousness of the Middle Ages it might 
almost be said that the parts were inverted, and that the world of the 
living was but a shadowy appearance through which the eternal 
realities of another world were continually betraying themselves. 
The poet who made himself the interpreter of such a time was obliged 
to encountesr all the difficulties of this strange division of man’s being. 
He must draw his picture, as it were, on windows lightened by an 
unseen sun. However alien it might seem to the nature of poetry, or 
at least to the ordinary theory of its nature, he must be prepared to 
live in an atmosphere of double meanings, of crosslights and symbolic 
references, in which nothing was taken for simply itself; and yet, 
in spite of this, he had to be “ simple, sensuous, and passionate,” in 
order to be a poet at all. It is his strange success in this apparently 
impossible task that gives tho unique* character to Dante’s achieve¬ 
ment. His poem seems as if it were constructed to refute all the 
ordinary canons of poetic criticism, and to prove that genius is its 
own law. But the key to the difficulty is not very hard to discover. It 
is just through the symbolic nature of his theme that Dante finds his 
way back to poetic truth and reality. It is because the other world, 
as he fixes his eyes upon it, turns for him into an enlarged and 
idealised counterpart of this world, because its eternal kingdoms of 
“ Hell,” “ Purgatory,” and “ Paradise,” are for him the symbol of 
the powers which underlie and control the confusing struggle of 
human life, that Dante is able to give to his journey through all 
these supernatural kingdoms the vivid force of natural realisation. 
Hence it may fairly be said, that it is just because the “ Comraedia ” is 
symbolic that it is true. Accepting the dualism of the Middle Age, 
Dante can transcend it only by the double rcfiection of each world 
'upon the other. 

The meaning of this last statement will become clearer, if we con¬ 
sider for a moment the nature and origin of that dualism. It arose 
out of the opposition of Christianity to the ancient forms of life 
which it had to overcome. As in every great revolution by which 
a new principle of life has been introduced into human history, it 
was to be expected that the negative side of Christianity should 
manifest itself first. Till the enemy was conquered, it was impossible 
that he should be recognised as not altogether an enemy. And the 
materialism and sensualism, which were partly consequences of the 
fact that ancient civilisation was in process of decay, made* it all but 
impossible 'for thp Christian, under the fresh inspiration^^of the most 
idealistic faith which the world had ever seen, to admit any kindred 
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between the new life and the old. The Church was necessarily 
militant against the world, till the world was subdued. Only after 
the first shock of antagonism^ had ceased, and th*6 new society was 
secure in itself, did it become possible for it to see that there were 
many elements in the old system which might be appropriated by it, 
and used as materials for the new,social structure. And it was not 
till centuries had passed, not indeed till the present age, that it could 
be discerned that there is a deeper root of unity, from which all religions 
and civilisations spring, and in view of which even such a change as 
the introduction of Christianity can be regarded as a step in the 
development of one life. 

Christianity was, therefore, at the outset, and in the eyes both of 
tliose who accepted and of those who rejcicted it, a revolutionary 
idealism, which, as it turned the cross into the highest symbol of 
honour, seemed to invert all the old standards of excellence, and all 

I * 

the old criteria of truth. “Those who have turned the world up¬ 
side down are come hither also.” The characteristic of the new 
religion, which was most prt)minent in the minds of its earliest 
converts, is the antithetic abruptness of its inversion of the outward, 
and, we may even say, of the inward order of ancient life; and it 
was the apparent lawlessness involved in this revolution which 
turned the prejudice of the world against it. “ He hath put 
down the mighty from their seats, and hath exalted the humble 
and meek,” is the birth song of the new creed; and St. Paul, who 
made the first steps toward turning the immediate utterance of 
Christian feeling into a theoiy, is continually insisting on the 
theme that “God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty.” The same thing seen from the outside 
made the lioman emperors regard Christianity* as the most fatal 
and horrible of superstitions, a superstition which inspired the dregs 
of society with a subversive madness, and made them for the first 
time unsubmissive to the firm hand of Roman discipline. It is true 
that Christianity was not outwardly revolutionary in its immediat^T' 
aims. It preached submission to lawful authority, and not revolt; 
and it recognised even the empire that persecuted it as, in a sense, 

“ ordffined of God.” But the instinct of its enemies was true. It 
submitted, not because it accepted the world’s law, but because it 
stood so far off from that law that it could easily avoid any 
conflict with it: because, in the idealism of its faith, it could 
treat the whole order of secular life as something extraneous and 
indifferent. The Christian slave endured his chains, because slavery 
and mastery, the dupghill or the throne, could matter little or 
nothing to one whose citizepship was in heaven. Such a doctrine 
hid its revolhtionary power in the excess of its spiritualism. But the 
imperial instinct of Rome recognised that such submission was 
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treacherous, and that the political system of the empire must neces¬ 
sarily be destroyed by the development of a principle, which it could 
neither assimilate nor overcome. The Church grew within the 
empire, at once using it, and exhausting its energy by the invasive 
power of its stronger spiritual life, till in the course of time the 
imperial authority had to choose between extinction and submission. 

The intellectual narrowness that hinders men from grasping more 
than one aspect of a great principle at one time, and even the limita¬ 
tions of human speech, are continually tending to exaggerate relative 
into absolute opposition, and to reduce unity into identity. And, as in 
its distinctive maxim, “ Die to live,” Christianity contained the germ at 
once of a deeper antagonism, and of a more comprehensive reconcilia¬ 
tion, between the different elements of man’s nature, than any previous 
svstem it was inevitable that in its development it should sway 
b(;tween the two extreme poles of Manichman Dualism and a Panthe¬ 
ism in which all difference of good and evil was lost; though it could 
not identify itself either with the one or the other without losing its 
distinctive character. The necessity of conquering other form.s of 
belief and of contending with the materialism of ancient civilisation 
tended at first to throw emphasis upon the negative rather than the 
positive aspect of the maxim. And this tendency was seconded by 
the order of thought in the maxim itself, which involved that self- 
realisation should be sought through self-sacrifice. The consequence 
was that the early Church threw all its w(‘ight in this direction, and 
viewed its own life as essentially opposed to that of the kingdoms of 
this world, which it expected soon to be subverted by the second 
coming of Christ. It is, however, noticeable that, in its earliejst 

form, Christianity i|^ less hopeless of the world, less dualistic than it 
afterwards became; even the Millenarian idea being itself a witness 
that the first Christiana saw no incongruity in*the idea that this world 
should be directly turned into the kingdom of God, or in the hope 
that, without passing through the gate of death, the faithful should 
“liave their mortal nature transformed entirely by the power of the 
new life. The explanation of this lies partly in the fact that th(^ first 
Christians received the principle of Christianity in its unevolved com¬ 
pleteness, before the tendency to emphasise one side of it had gained 
strength. Still more it lay in the natural confidence of those who 
first felt the inspiring power of the new faith, and who had not yet 
learned to estimate the obstacles that stood between the simple 
acceptance of the Christian principle in its unexplained generality 
and the realisation of it in a complete system of life and thought. In 
the first intuitive apprehension of a new idea erf life everything seems 
at once to be attained. In its universality men seem to ])Ossess a 
present infinity, a principle of unlimited good, which can be resisted 
by nothing because it includes everything. In this sense Hegel 
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speaks of the infinite value of the unenfolded religious emotion, as it 
exists in the breast of the simplest man who has felt its power. 
But, in another point of view, an idea so apprehended- is merely 
a germ, which as yet has shown as little of what it contains or 
of the re£|J, results to which it will grow, as the acorn shows of 
the future oak. In the course,of the second century, when the 
first fervour of hope and faith was over, it began to be seen that 
the perfect fruition of the Christian ideal *coidd not b<’ grasped at 
once. The immediate hope of a sudden divine change of t)in world 
disappeared, and with it, we might almost say, the hope of a realisa¬ 
tion of Christianity in this world. Tlie first steps toward the building 
up of an organised community of Christians brought with them a 
consciousness of the immense hindrances, inward and outward, which 
stood in the way of the realisation of a kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. And, though the idea that human nature is capable of a com¬ 
plete purification and regeneration could riot be lost without the loss 
of Christianity itself, the belief began to prevail that such completion 
can be attained only in anotlfer world. 

Hence the apparent contradiction that the principle of Christianity 
comes to be regarded as unrealisable, just at the time when the first 
steps are taken to realise it. It is when the Church has begun to 
establish itself as onej, of the political powers of the world, that the 
expectation of a kingdom of Cod on earth all but disappears, and 
Christianity becomes decisively an other-world faith—the hope of a 
victory to be won, and a fruition to be enjoyed, only beyond the grave. 
In like manner, it is when the Christian idea has ceased to be a 
simple consciousness of relation to Christ, when it has put itself in 
relation to the philosophy of the ancient world and begun to develop 
into a system of doctrine, that the distinction of faith and knowledge 
begins to be emphasised, and divine things to be regarded as alto¬ 
gether beyond the sphere of the understanding of man. Iti the Xew 
Testament, and especially in the Epistles of St. Paul, the minor 
note of sadness—which could never be entirely absent from tITe 
expression of the Christian consciousness—is sometimes all but lost in 
the hope of a joy to be revealed in the, near future; and sorrow takes 
the aSpect of a passing shadow, which is soon to disappear from the new 
heavens and the new earth. But with the apostolic age this confident 
spirit passes away, and life begins to be regarded as a pilgrimage in a 
foreign land, in which the Christian has continually to contend with 
enemies without and within, and no fniition corresponding to his 
hopes is to be expected. Existence is thus, as it were, projected into 
a future beyond the grave, and even the Church is conceived, not as 
the kingdom of God realised on earth, but as an ark of refuge, in which 
man is to Ue carried through the storms of life to his true fatherland. 
It was by the aid of this conception, which practically deferred 




